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TRADE SURVEYS. 


became by adoption a Zuñi Indian in order to study the 

habits and history of the sedentary or Pueblo tribes, is 
now engaged in an exploring expedition among the ruins of 
the great aboriginal settlements in Arizona. It has long been 
known that a certain river-valley, now a desert, was once filled 
with flourishing towns, and the curious remains of houses which 
occupied the terraces along the valley have attracted the atten- 
tion of tourists, but no one, before Mr. Cushing, has had leisure to 


M FRANK CUSHING, the young cthnologist who 


excavate among the ruins. Guided by his knowledge of the cns-` 


toms of the existing tribes from the same stock, Mr. Cushing's 
researches have been very fruitful, and he has found proofs of 
the occupation of the valley at a very remote period by a popu- 
lation of something like a quarter of a million. ‘To support 
this population, the desert tract was irrigated by open canals, 
cut, in many places, in the rock, and extending over a length 
of about three hundred miles. A race rich enough and civilized 
enough to build three hundred miles of canals to irrigate its 
fields must have accumulated a considerable amount of portable 
property, and à great number of specimens of pottery, stone 
implements and skeletons have been found and sent East. 
Curiously enough, the excavations afford abundant evidence 
that the towns, instead of falling gradually into decay, were 
destroyed by a series of earthquakes. The walls have been 
thrown outward and the roofs, which were of concrete, sup- 
ported on wooden beams, have fallen in, and in many cases the 
skeletons of the occupants have been found as they were struck 
down in the aet of escaping. One skeleton in particular affords 
a curious glimpse of the eircumstances of a catastrophe which, 
as Mr. Cushing thinks, took place before the building of the 
Pyramids of Egypt. It is that of a young girl, and was found 
surrounded by sacrificial offerings, close to an altar in a cave in 
the side of the mountain, which seems to have been used as a 
sacred place. We must presume that ethnologists keep their 
imaginations in subjeetion and reason from nothing but facts, 
but of these they seem to have discovered so many that the 
expedition is convinced that this Toltec Iphigenia, after several 
Shocks of earthquake, was sacrificed as a supreme offering to 
the offended gods, and it thinks that on the return of the citi- 
zens to their homes after this appalling ceremony, another 
shock, more violent than any that preceded it, overwhelmed 
them, leaving, perhaps, none to tell the tale. It is a curious 
illustration of the almost indefinito persistence of tradition 
among ignorant races that, although this catastrophe must have 


occurred, apparently, about seven thousand years ago, the | 


Indians of the neighborhood still speak witli dread of the mali- 
cious spirits who dwell in the hcights above the valley, and 
their fears gained from the whites the name of the Superstition 
Mountains for the range long before anything was known of 
the tragedy which had been enacted in their shadow. 


FEW weeks ago it was found that water was coming 
A through the marble slabs which form the roof of tho 

Girard College building in Philadelphia, and on looking 
for the cause it was found that the surface of the stone was 
somewhat seriously disintegrated, and that the corrosion had 
extended into the joints. Тһе walls and columns showed по 
sign of being affected, and after consultation with a well-known 
Philadelphia architect, Mr. Windrim, who readily explained 
the phenomenon as being the result of the superficial decom- 
position-of the marble by the sulphurous acid contained in the 
Philadelphia atmosphere, and brought to the roof by rain, the 
directors of the College decided to cover the stone with tin. 
Of course, the newspaper reporters seized upon the circum- 
stance as a text for the most startling fancies. One of them 
announced that pieceg of markle “an inch square" from the 
College roof “ could be crushed between the fingers," and asked 
gravely whether the citizens of Philadelphia might not “awake 
some morning after a rain-storm to discover n mass of slaked 
lime in the middle of Penn Square," in place of the present 
City-hall, following np this lugubrious thonght with the sug- 
gestion that it might some time “ become necessary to ereet a 
huge canopy of tin to house the Public Buildings.” It is 
rather amusing to think of putting a tin canopy over a marble 
building to “protect” it, but apart from this, the way in whieh 
the Girard roof was affected is interesting. With most marbles, 
exposed as in this case for forty years, corrosion would have 
proceeded much farther, and it might have been necessary 
before now to replace the whole roof, but Dr. Walter was one 
of the best judges of building marble that ever lived, and the 
walls and colonnades of the structure are probably safe for 
ages. Whether it would be possible, with any marble, to make 
a flat roof which would withstand tho acid rain of a great 
manufacturing city for forty years is extremely doubtful. "Тһе 
marble roof of Milan Cathedral must in places be five hundred 
years old, but most of it probably dates only from the beginning 
of the present century, and it is constantly under repair, while 
tlie atmosphere of Milan is far purer than that of Philadelphia. 
For some reason an exposed horizontal surface of stone de- 
teriorates far more rapidly than a vertical, or even-a somewhat 
inclined surface. In old graveyards, even in the pure air of 
the country, the top of a marble tomb-cover or horizontal tablet 
of any kind, which is more than a hundred years old, is gen- 
erally powdery with decomposed carbonate of lime, and leaves 
white, chalky marks on the clothes or fingers, while the vertical 
surfaces, particularly if protected slightly by a projecting 
cornice, retain their polish indefinitely. Dr. Walter's opinion 
was that dolomite, or marble eouteining-magnesia, like that 
found near New York, and in many other places, resists 
weathering far more efliciently than the pure limestone marbles, 
and he always used the dolomitic varieties in his own work. 


N EXTRAORDINARY exhibition took place a few 
H days ago in Philadelphia, where the stockholders of the 
Keely Motor Company held a meeting, swallowed without 

a murmur the largest and most highly-flavored doses of im- 
pudence, to call it by no worse name, that have ever been 
offered to that long-suffering corporation, and finally adjourned, 
after voting to raise more money to go on with the “ investiga- 
tions " for which they have already contributed so much. If 
we recollect rightly, the last important stockholders’ meeting 
was made joyful by the announcement that within a few wecks 
a locomotive, propelled by ** sympathetic vibrations," would bo 
running regularly on one of the Penusylvania railroads, and 
that other machinery, employing the same motive power, 
would be put in operation as fast as it could he put together. 
Years have elapsed since then, but no sympathetic locomotive 
has ever yet moved on a railroad in Pennsylvania or elsewhere, 
nor has the vibratory force been utilized for any service which 
has brought income to the corporation; усі, instead of an 
apology for this trifling, the official communication from the 
great inventor to the stockholders who have maintained him so 
long in luxury for so many years is said to have contained tho 
announcement that as the company “had not for years fur- 
nished him any money to carry on his experiments," he had 
resumed “the exclusive ownership of his inventions," and had 
* been obliged" to form a new association with these inven- 

| tions as its basis, and “to issue and sell certificates of stock in 
the new company” in order to raise the money he wanted. 


1 


ко 


cial meeting of a corpora- 
ded two hundred and fifty 
tbousand dollars on their great prineipal’s patents and “ех- 
periments," scems to have attracted the attention of no e 
except the retiring President, who mildly remarkod that he 
hoped that in all these new transactions ~ the interests of the 
present shareholders would be gnarded," but did not mention 
how he would propose to guard them from a person who had, 
according to his own statement, appropriated all the interests 
they had, and sold them to some one else. A much greater 
sensation was excited when Mr. Keely’s counsel read the other 
portion of the report, in which it was announced that after 
reaching the point of promising to drag locomotives around by 
sympathetic vibrations, and actually showing a coffee-mill at 
work, attached to a “ vaporic generator, he was * baflled by a 
mechanical difficulty that was impossible for him to overcome, 
and had since then devoted liis attention to the construction of 
a “sympathetic liberator,” which will transınit an “ uplifting 
expansive force” of twenty-five thousand pounds per square 
inch through a wire, and now occupies all his attention. In 
his own opinion the success of this “new departure ” would be 
greater than the most sanguine of his adherents had anti- 
cipated, but, although he was expecting to receive т a few 
weeks some machinery which would go far toward perfecting 
his discovery, he “would not venture to predict how soon his 
work wonld be concluded." As a confirmation of this interesting 
statement, his counsel read a supplementary report, drawn up 
by himself at Mr. Keely's request, in which he expressed the 
opinion that the great inventor *had reached the sphere of 
perfect vibratory sympathy." This cheered the stockholders 
to such a degree that they immediately raised the appropria- 
tion for expenses, without waiting to inquire whether it was 
they or the shareholders of the other company that the great 
man proposed to be in “vibratory sympathy" with for the 
future, and then adjourned, to wait with patience for the appear- 
ance of the “sympathetic liberator? in the mechanical world. 
H maxim, that the best way to get a bad law changed was to 
enforee it rigidly, is furnished by a case now on trial in 
Kew York. Every one knows something of what is called the 
“contract labor law,” by which American citizens are for- 
bidden, under heavy penalties, to engage foreigners to come to 
this country to work for them, an exception being made only 
in cases where the imported laborers are experts in an art 
which has not previously been practised in the United States 
and which the citizens of that enlightened country will have an 
opportunity of learning from the new-comers. Apparently, the 
law had its origin in the desire of unthinking legislators ta 
please some of their recently-naturalized constituents, who had 
a dull notion that they would be in some way the gainers by 
shutting the gates through which they had themselves entered 
and monopolizing the trade which they professed, but its princi- 
pal effect has been to enable mischief-makers to annoy such 
manufacturers as might show enterprise or public spirit enough 
to wish to raise the standard of skill in their business or to 
defend themselves against Union tyranny. Within a short 
time it has occurred to some one that the law applies to labor- 
ers in other fields than that of manual toil, and that a consider- 
able commotion might be caused by trying its virtues with 
regard to people belonging to trades in which it is not the 
fashion to surrender one's common-sense into other people's 
keeping. With this view, an attack has lately heen made upon 
the Corporation of Trinity Church in New York. The Trinity 
wardens have, it seems, recently engaged as assistant in the 
church a young English clergyman, who has already entered 
upon his duties. Innocent as this transaction seems, it involves, 
as we now learn, and as, in fact, cannot be denied, a flagrant 
violation of the statute. If the wardens had wished to do their 
duty as good citizens, they should have gone to Castle Garden 
and watched for emigrants with white neckties, and when they 
saw one of prepossessing appearance, haye accosted him, pro- 
mising him suitable wages for his labor. They would then 
have been hlameless, and, as fast as their new priests disap- 
peared with such portable property as might be at hand, they 
could have engaged new ones until the supply of clerical emi- 
grants was exhausted. This method of hiring, although per- 
haps not satisfactory at all points, is permitted by the law, but 
any attempt at getting persons of known character to come 
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from foreign parts to render a definite service is clearly for- 
bidden, aud, unless tlie plea can be made that the cure of souls 
on Mr. Warren's plan is a new and useful industry, we do not 
see how the Trinity parish can escape a heavy fine. A still 
more interesting phase of the matter is, however, to be found in 
the glimpse which it gives us of the possibilities of the future 
unless the statute law is soon repealed or modified. As the 
law now stands, not only the English clergymen, who are toler- 
ably numerous in this country, but the foreign opera-singers, 
dancers, actors and actresses, lecturers, pianists and other musi- 
cians, professors, teachers and artists, who come by invitation 
and promise of reward to instruct and delight us, are here in 
defiance of the laws of the United States, and must, according 
to those laws, be shipped back at once to their native country 
by the United States marshal, if he can catch them, while those 
persons who invited them to come here are subject to severe 
punishment. There is no difference between the cases of these 
persons and the Canadian ship-carpenters who were made to 
experience the rigor of the statute a year or two ago. Our 
native songsters and divines have just as much a right to pro- 
tection against foreign competition as the Detroit boat-builders 
or the New England weavers, and the arrest and expulsion 
from the country of Colonel Mapleson's opera troupe, for exam- 
ple, with the exile to the Dry Tortugas of a few impresarios 
and church committees, would teach the bloated aristocrats of 
the country a lesson in regard to the claims of native and natu- 
ralized talent, which seems as yet to have been thoroughly 


learned only by the working-classes. 
H country for the purpose of raising funds for the erection of 
a monument to commemorate the part which the African 
race took in our Civil War. While it would be unfortunate to 
distinguish in general by the accident of ancestry among the 
patriotic citizens who took up arms in defence of what they 
considered to be their country, the position of the colored popu- 
lation in relation to the great struggle was a peculiar one. If 
they had not lived in one section, under conditions which were 
unknown in the other section, the war would have been impos- 
sible, and as one of the results of it was to change profoundly 
the condition and prospects of the race in America, there is 
certainly good reason for wishing to commemorate a series of 
events which changed four million slaves into freemen and 
citizens and called thousands of colored men to arms, to fight 
heroically for the cause which had become their own. To use 
a common simile, the four-years’ war was to the negroes some- 
thing what the Exodus from Egypt was to the Israelites, and, 
although the children of Israel, after the crossing of the Red 
Sea, had to wander forty years in the Wilderness before reach- 
ing the Promised Land, and it will probably be more than forty 
years from the date of the Emancipation proclamation before 
the colored people of the South acquire full recognition of 
their rights as citizens, nevertheless, the beginning of the pil- 
grimage is an event which should never be forgotten, and the 
Joshuas and Aarons of the movement, while the memory of 
them is fresh in the minds of their followers, ought to be 
honored with permanent memorials. The intention of the 
leaders of the movement is to raise, if possible, a million dol- 
lars, and erect with the money a monument at Washington 
which shall consist of a central design commemoratory of the 
part taken by the colored race in the war, surrounded by memo- 
rials of the individuals most distinguished in the emaneipation 
movement. Jf properly managed, this scheme ought to be one of 
the most successful, from an artistic point of view, of those which 
the war has suggested. After the iron-foundries began keeping 
soldiers’ monuments in stock, whatever sentiment had once 
attached to those structures evaporated, and it is a rare thing 
to he able to extract an idea from the compositions of granite 
obelisks and deformed lay-figures which occupy the most promi- 
nent positions in our larger towns, but the theme of the 
colored men's monument is full of suggestions. F ortunately. 
there is never likely to be more than one, so that the designer 
EQ а annoyance of seeing his ideas caricatured 
sewhere, h the strange, wild history of the Southern 
slaves in 1863-64 to inspire him, it would be strange if a man 
of decent abilities'could not evolve a monument which should 
excite more attention, at least, than anything of the kind which 
now exists in Washington. ` ) 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. — Ш. 


teachers in the more artistic departments of his work, there is 
all the more reason why he should master the teachings of 

books. The literature of the art is not so large as might be 
expected, nor am I at all competent to draw up a catalogue which 
would show Из actualiextent. But even a partial list of prominent 
works may be useful, so great seems to be the ignorance of the 
publie with regard to them. These, then, are a few of the books 
which may be studied : 

Moret — “ Théorie des jardins.” 

GinARDIN — “ Composition des paysages." 

Horace WALPOLE — “ Essay on Gardening.” 

IlkSCHFELD — “ Theorie de l'art des jardins." 

PniNcE DE Глахе—“ Coup d'ail sur Belail.” 

GILPIN — “ Forest Scenery ;" “Practical Hints 
Gardening." 

WirATELY — “ Observations on Modern Gardening." 

WEIVERT — “ Die schoene Landbaukunst.” 

BAUNMGAnTNER — “ Idées pour la décoration des jardins." 

SIEGEL — “ Description des jardins modernes.” s 

Rerton —“ Theory and Practice of Landscape-Gardening " ; 
* Fragments on Landscape-Gardening" ; “Sketches and Hints on 
Landscape-Gardening.” 

Cun TEN —* Essai sur les jardins." 

LOUDON — “ Treatise an Forming Country Residences.” 

UvEDALE Price — “ On the Picturesque” (Edited by Sir J. Dick 
Lauder.) 

Trovis —“ Plans raisonnés des jardins." 

ГлвоврЕ —* Description des nouveaux jardins de France.” 

SEELEY — “ Description of Stowe.” 

Mason — “ Essay on Gardening.” 

Laucier — “ Essai sur l'architecture." 

CHAMBERS — “ Dissertation on Oriental Gardening.” 


All these are books which date from the last eentury or from the 
first quarter of onr own. I is needless to name works of earlier 
origin than these. ‘They deal of course, with those more formal 
derelopments of the art which are infiaitely beautiful when well 
managed in the right place and the study of which is essential to the 
eultivation of the student's mind and taste, but whieh from a practi- 
eal point of view are less helpful to him than those later develop- 
ments to whieh the word landscapes may more truthfully be applied. 
And besides, they are works of classic reputation which will be found 
in any catalogue that contains architectural treatises of the same 
period. Architeetnre and gardening were, in truth, so closely united 
in the seventeenth century that books which deal with the one art 
very often deal with the other too. 

Between the year 1820 and times whieh may be called our own, 
few treatises npon the art seem to have been written. The best of 
all recent books — indeed, I think the most illuminative of all extant 
books— is the work of M. Edouard André already referred to — 
“ L'Art des jardins." А few others are: 

Ronixsox —“ Parks and Gardens of Paris”: “ The Wild Gar- 
den.” 

Viter — * Etudes sur l'histoire de “art,” Vol. IV. 

CuouLoY — “ L'Art des jardins." 

MEYER — “ Lehrbuch der schoenen Gartenkunst." 

Rurkıeu-Ronert —“ La Flore Ornementale.” 

АхриЕ —“ Un mois en Russie.” 

Бити — “ Parks and Pleasure Grounds." 

KENNION —“ Trees in Landscape." 

Louvon — “ Encyclopedia of Landscape-Gardening." 

Kocn — * Dendrologie.” 


H it is difficult for the student of landseape-gardening to find | 


on Landscape- 


DowxixG — “ Landscape-Gardening " (Edited by Sargent); “ Ru- | у 
+ & j r | ehanced to hear about. I can only snggest that it would be well to 


ral Essays" ; ** Villa and Cottnge Architecture.” 
Scott —“ The Art ог Beautifying Home Grounds.” 
WEIDENMANN — “ Beautifying Country Потез.” 
Kern — * Practical Landscape-Gurdening." 
These last four authors are Americans and their works, therefore, 
are espeeially interesting to the student who must work amid the 
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same conditions. Scott's book has already been referred to. Al- 
though intended primarily for the amateur it will be very helpful to 
tlie professional student it he absorbs the priaciples it lays down and 
looks with a discriminating eye at its many illustrations. “These last, 
however, cannot always be accepted as patterns of excellence, пог 
are the author's applieations of his tlieories always as good as tlie 
theories themselves. Of his construetive work I cannot speak, but 
his book seems to reveal a man with more intelligence than taste — 
one who mentally recognizes what is right but is not always able to 
tell the best from the less good in special cases. Weidenmaan's and 
Kern's books I have not read, but M. André cites them with respect. 
Downing's are extremely good — quite invaluable to tlie Ameriean 
beginner. Some day, pe Ch this art is understood nnd valued as it 
should be, Downinz's will he recognized as one of the great names in 
the intellectual history of America. A pioneer in what, if not an 
actual wilderness, was a wilderness of ignorance, bad taste and 
indifference, he showed, alike in his writings and his practical results, 
the true spirit of an artist and the true instincts of n man of intelli- 
gence, education and taste. The places he laid out or altered — 
especially along the Hudson River — are still among the very best іп 
the country; and nlmost all the good work which has since been 
done, inclading Mr. Olmsted's, may be traced buck to his inspira- 
tions, while such measure of popular interest and good taste as we 
ean lay elaim to has almost altogether sprung from the same source. 
Twenty years ngo his books were on every one's shelf and it would 
be well if as mach eould be said to«lay. In architecture his taste 
was about on a level with that of his time — which is to say, was 
pretty bad. Yet even as regards architecture he had a good pa edi 
in so far that he first in his generation drew popular attention to its 
claims. And as regards landscape-gardening his ideas were far 
ahead of his time — and are still far ahead of ours if we may judge 
ideas by average results. 

Koeh’s “ Dendrologie” is a collection of lectures which treat in 
part of certain elasses of trees, but also contain an interesting sum- 
mary of the history of landseape-gardening in all ages of the world. 

Outside of books like those Г have mentioned, there are many 
others of many periods which it will profit the student to acquaint 
himself with. The love of Nature is as old as the world, and, strange 
though it may seem, expressed itself for ages in a love for eultivated 


| Nature before the attractions of wild scenery were perceived. Litera- 


ture which descants upon these latter charms is of comparatively 
modern origin, but literatare whieh speaks or sings the praise of 
gardens begins almost as far back as history takes us. Roman 
literature, for examnle, as Г need hardly say, is full of it, and though 
such writing gives the student no practieal instruction, it profits by 
awakening enthusiasm and stirring his artistic sense. Then, as we 
come farther down in time, we find a great deal of writing whieh 
has a more definite thongh not exactly a practical bearing upon 
modern work. So poetic, so idyllic ja its nature is the landscape- 
gardener's art (specially so-called as distinguished from the formal 
gardening art of elder days), that we have no real right to be sur- 
prised when we find that before it actnally began it was preached 
and foreshadowed by poets and essayists. The first great garden on 
the true landseape pattern of which we know was not created in 
tangible shape, but was pietured in “ Paradise Lost" And from 
Milton's day onwards far into the eighteenth century, we find the 
poets and essayists teaching the landscape-zardener how he should 
conceive and sometimes how he should execute his tasks. Bacon, 
Pope, Addison, Mason, White of Selborne, Thomson, Gray, Delille, 
Rousseau and Goethe all have written many pages which should 
have a fertilizing influence upon the student if he has a soul to be 
stirred as well as a body to be nourished by his art. 

Numberless English, French and German books of practical as 
distinct from artistie or poetic bearing have been published during 
the past twenty years. A few of them may be cited as guides to the 
finding of others, although, of course, some are more valuable to 
foreign than to American readers: 


DE LawunEnTYE — * Conseils aux habitants des campagnes." 
DECAISNE ЕТ NAUDIN — “ Manuel de l'amateur des jardins." 
JACQUES (and others) —“ Manuel général des plantes.” 


CARRIERE — “ Traité general des conifères.” ` 
ROBINSON — “ Alpine Flowers" giving advice about rock work, 
etc.) 


VILMORIN ET ANDRIEUX — “ Les Fleurs de pleine terre." 
ANDRE — “ Plantes a feuillage ornemcntal," 

Dv Brevi. —“ Cours d'arboriculture" ; © Arbres et arbuisseaur.' 
ANDRÉ —“ Les Plantes de terre de bruyère.” 

SrEwAnT— * The Planter's Guide." * 

Tuomson — “ Handy-Book of the Flower-Garden.” 


And to these and sneh as these may be added books on the princi 
ples of color like those of Chevrenil and of Root. 
More American works of similar kinds must exist than I have 


supplement striet botanical works by those like Emerson's “ Trees 
and Shrubs of Massachusetts," whieh describes the aspect as well as 


| the characteristics of each species in a very clear and suggestive 
| way. 


Professor Sargent’s catalogne of the Jesup collection of 
American woods is also extremely useful as giving in compact shape 
not only a full list of all our native trees, but also the average sizes 
which they attain and the geographical limits within which they are 
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at home.! American literature as well as English also offers a num- 
ber of works of a descriptive sort whieh should please and inspire 
though they may not actually teach the student. The love of Nature 
and the habits of observation shown in the writings of Thoreau, tor 
instance, and at the present moment of Charles Abbott and John 
Burroughs may do much to eultivate the same qualities iu the reader. 

It may seem a strange and it certainly is an unfortunate fact that 
there is to-day no periodical which either gives the landscape-gar- 
deher theoretie counsels or enables him to follow what is being done 
in the world in his profession. Such journals as the Revue Horti- 
cole, the Revue de l'horticulture belge et étrangere, ће Hamburger 
Garten und Blumenzeitung, the Journal of Iorticulture, the Garden 
and the Gardener's Chronicle, confine themselves altogether within 
the limits which their titles suggest. Even the first-named, although 
edited by M. André, does not treat of landscape art, but merely of 
some of the materials by means of which it works. In our own 
country, when Downing was alive, his words alone sufficed to give 
artistic value to the periodical for which he wrote—the Hortieultu- 
rist, И I am not mistaken. But to-day we are no better off than our 
neighbors. F 

To turn away now from books to the living world, a word or two 
may be added with regard to sketching from Nature. Practice in 
this direction, if within the student’s power, is, of course, nseful not 
only as facilitating the exeention of his working plans, and teaching 
him how to record the eharacteristies of those actual sites with whieh 
he will be called upon to deal, but also as training his eye to value 
the nicer relations of outlines, colors and masses. But I think he 
should guard himself against putting too high a value upon his 
sketehes after they are made. They will differ from the works of 
professed painters in being reeords of Nature's easual results instead 
of careful, artistic adaptations — idealizations — of those results ; and 
as such they are likely to be far less rich in suggestions with regard 
to the effects he himself must secure when he begins actual work. 
Moreover, too great a love for the generalized, undetailed charms 
proper to a sketch may foster a tendeney to generalize, and, so to 
say, sketch too much when he addresses himself to concrete prob- 
lems. As has been said before, the landseape-artist must, like the 
painter, think first and most of his general effect; but the care which 
he must give to all matters of detail is far greater since his publie 
eannot be kept at a given distance, aud, therefore, each feature 
in his composition is likely in its turu to become a foreground 
feature. But he has a quite modern helper which may profitably 
supplement his peueil. It seems to me that photography from 
Nature offers him an excellent means of study, as well as an invalu- 
able means of storing up helpful memoranda. ` While photographing, 
as well as while drawing from Nature, he will learn to see the differ- 
ence betweeu good composition and bad, between effective and in- 
effective massing, between the changes wrought by different kinds of 
illumination, between “variety in unity " and a mere heterogeneous 
accumulation of features. Ile will also gradually aequaint himself 
with the charaeteristie forms and manuers of growth of the various 
species of plants. And the pictures he produces, being mueh fuller 
of detail, will furnish him with a more valuable store of suggestions 
for his future work than any amount of sketehes he may be able to 
produce. And then, not every one can learn to sketch, while every 
one ean learn to photograph. Nor is it a very costly or laborious 
pursuit, since a small portable eamera for instantaneous work will 
serve quite well enough. 

The most important general eounsel which can be given a stndent 
is to avoid all disposition to that narrowness of taste which will end 
by making him, as an artist, a man of set ideas, narrow schemes and 
mannerisms. Appropriateness is the prime virtue in landscape as it 
is in arehitectural work. But there is, perhaps, even more danger 
that the landscape-gardener will sin against it than that the architeet 
will— even more danger that he will become a mannerist. The 
* styles” into which his art may be divided are as distinet as archi- 
tectural styles; but the distinetions between them are more subtile, 
they pass more insensibly into each other, and it takes a very sensi- 
tive taste to decide when the one should be employed, and when the 
other, or when the best result may spring from a combination of 
several kinds of effeet in the different parts of a large composition. 
A landscape is not a park, nor a park a garden, nor a garden a lawn, 
nor a lawn a shrubbery, nor a shrubbery a front-yard; nor is the 
aspect which each should wear, or the sentiment it should express by 
any means always the same. But there are no set rules which 
mark off the one from the other, nor any formulas by means of which 
even a “correct” treatment may be arrived at. Great as may be the 
diversity between an architect's different problems, the diversity be- 
tween a landscape-gardener's is still greater; it may be ealled, in 
fact, coéxtensive with the actual number of his tasks. No two sites are 
ever exactly the same, and to secure appropriateness of effect the site 
inust be as careful eonsulted as the buildings which may be planned 
to stand upon it, or the pecuniary resources, tastes and ocenpations 
of the client. Moreover, the elements out of which he must create 


1 The Arboretum which Professor Sargent is now planting for Пагуага College 
їп Bnssey Park near Boston, will in future years afford the student an invaluabie 
means of acquainting himself with all the trees and shrnbs, native and foreign 
which are hardy in that climate, Even in its present incomplete and immature 
condition, the help it may give him is considerable. And the way in wbich it 
bas been planned shonld be studied as an excellent application of the highest 
principles of Jandscape-gardening, The formality usna ly involved in such sei- 
entific assemblages of plants has been entirely avoided, and the Arboretum will 
form an barmonious and beautifnl part of a rural park. Yet in itself lt is as sel. 
entifie in arrangement as though utility only had been considered, 
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his work of art are not codified as are the architect’s. When he 
wants to design, every tiniest detail as well as every great feature must 
be settled upon by himself. He is thus the freest of all artists, but 
in his very freedom lies the danger that he will become a mannerist, 
It requires very catholic tastes, sensitive perceptions and conscienti- 
ous alertness of enthusiasm to keep him from “getting round ” his 
ever-varying difficulties by clinging to some single kind of effect, re- 
peating some two or three features, and narrowing his almost un- 
manageably rich vocabulary down to a small list of plants to be com- 
bined and recombined with small regard to perfeet fitness. If he 
proceeds thus he may produce fairly good work now and then, but 
will often produce very bad work, and «never work which is quite as 
good as it onght to be. Even such a broad preference as that which 
would say, “ Natural-secming effects are better than formal effects 
ouglit not to be indulged. That effect is best which is most appro- 
priate, and when architecture comes prominently into the scheme, 
formality of the sort which means even clipped trees and trimmed 
hedges and disereetly colored pattern-beds may be the right thing, 
and an attempt at a landscape effect may be as wrong — though hardly 
as vulgar-—a thing as is the formality, for example, of those hide: 
ously colored pattern-beds which in the Public Garden of Boston ruin 
what ought to be a landscape effect of the utmost purity, peace and 
softness. 

In conclusion I may return to what I said in my first, article about 
the influence which the arehiteet may exert upon the progress of this 
sister-art, Too often in the past he has been, although unconscionsly 
no doubt, its foe. Every time an architect has insisted upon placing 
his building as he thought it would show to the best advantage with- 
out narrowly considering how the whole place, whether great or 
small, might be treated to the best advantage, he has sinned against 
both his client and the art of landseape-gardening, while the chanecs 
are that he has defrauded himself, too — that had he consulted other 
rights than his own, his building оша eventually have profited. 
Simply to be conspicuously placed is not always for a building to be 
well placed, though in many cases its designer seems to have thought 
as much. 

Something more is needed than that an architect should advise his 
client to call in a landscape-artist when his own work has been done. 
Even this advice is not so often given as one might think — too 
frequently he seems-to believe that an artist is needed for every 
building, but that Nature, chanee and the client are eompetent to man- 
age trees and water and surrounding surfaces and distant views. 
Each artist is equally needed, and the chief need is that they should 
work together from the very outset. If the landseape-gardener has 
studied architecture as he should, he is at least as competent as the 
architect to decide where a building should be placed to look well 
from a distance; and if ће understands his own art, he is far better 
able to decide where it should be placed in order that the outside 
world shall look well from its windows — quite as important a con- 
sideration to its owners. Moreover, he alone ean see the best sug- 
gestions of the site with regard to the laying-out of approaches апа 
the establishment of all minor constructions, while his advice may be 
very helpful even in the question, what sort of an arehiteetural de- 
sign will best suit the locality? An architeet ought to be willing to 
make great personal sacrifices, if it is proved to him that great benefit 
to general beanty in the common result will follow; but very often no 
such sacrifices will be needed. Very often such slight modifications 
of his wishes as the stubhornest spirit would not object to making 
may result in all the difference between a well-laid-out place with 
convenient dependeneies and beautiful views, and a botehed place 
whose owners, if they have eyes to see, will be perpetually tormented 
by the thought of what so easily might have been. Moreover, in cer- 
tain things which are actually of an arehiteetural sort the landseape- 
gardener should be allowed to aid with a very free hand—in all of 
those which come in close contact with natural features. Piazzas, 
terraces, external stairs, steps and seats, summer-houses, boat-houses, 
bridges, halustrades and boundary-walls should, whenever possible, 
be built with his assistance. 

Whenever we find ourselves considering what are the duties of the 
architeet towards other arists, or how he shonld try to perfect his 
own results by ineorporatiug theirs, we find ourselves thinking of 
Mr. Richardson as a shining example of rectitude. Пе was eon- 
stantly turning to Mr. Olmsted for advice, even in those cases where 
it seemed as though it could have little practical bearing upon his de- 
sign. And where it could have more eonspieuous bearing he worked 
with him as a brother-artist of equal rank and of equal rights with 
himself. The Town-Hall at North Easton may be cited as one 
example of the extraordinary success which can spring from such co- 
operation, and Mr. Richardson was never tired of explaining how in- 
valuable in this ease had been Mr. Olmsted's assistance, — 

So firm a grasp of the essentials of architectual exeellence as Mr. 
Olmsted possesses, aud so true a taste with regard to architectural 
beauty, are, ‚of course, exceptional. Bat something akin to them 
should be striven for by every student of landscape-gardening as one 
of the prime requirements of his art. Few landseape-gardeners ean 
hope ever to put themselves as nobly on record with regard to actual 
architectural work as Mr. Olmsted has recently done in those altera- 
tions of the Capitol at Washington which are to be largely credited 
to his inspiration and his oversight. But they must, at least, put 
themselves on record as intelligent assistants in the architectural 
schemes of others if they would merit the name of artists in their 
own department. On the other band, with the best will in the world 
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not every architect will always bo able to secure competent assistance 
of the sort I have described. Mr. Richardson had Mr. Olmsted 
living at his gates, and Mr. Richardson had, too, a singular 
persuading his clients to do whatever he thought best. For fear 
that such advantages as these may lack — and as things stand just 
now with the art of landseape-zardening they often must lack — 
would it not be well if every architectural student should gain some 
knowledge of the sister-craft, at least as regards the general artistic 
wineiples проп which it rests, and the main things it requires of а 
building when elsewhere placed than in a eity street? à 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING PRAC- 
'TICE.1 — VTIT. 


PAVINO, ROADWAYS AND CURBING. 


AVING for sidewalks and for 
streets and roadways, made 
of almost every ınaterial known 

and used for the purpose in the 
United States has been used by the 
Government around its buildings. 
The kind of material is determined 
frequently by what is most in use 
in the particular locality for which 
the work is required, the character 
J or expensiveness of the building for 
which it is needed, or by the amount 
of money available for the work. 
For paving of sidewalks, the 
materials most often used are artifi- 


DETAIL er TOMB 
CATHEDRAL or AMIENS 
cial stone and brick, and for paving roadways, streets, etc., Belgian 
blocks, concrete and macadanı. 


Bids are received in one lump-sum for all the work on the ap- 
proaches, including sidewalks, driveways, walks, curbing, {епее-сор- 


ing, grading, sodding, ete. Fence<oping, grading and sodding have 
been treated in previous papers. 


SPECIFICATION. 


The plan of approaches shows clearly the paved sidewalks, drives, 
walks, roadways and the lines of curbing, ete. 

Excavating.— All excavating for sidewalks, roadways, curbing, 
etc., to be performed by the contractor to the proper depth; also, 
any filling-in, grading, ramming, ete., that may be necessary for thie 
proper execution of the work. . 

Brick Paving. — Brick paving to be with good hard paving-bricks, 
sound and square, laid flat, herring-bone fashion, on a bed of sand 
from 4” to 6” deep. [Some soils require a deeper bed of sand and in 
some places in addition a bed of furnace-clinkers, cinders, ete., is put 
б» before thesand.] After the brieks are laid and graded (which 
should be about 1" in 10’) to drain water to curb or to its proper 
outlet, the entire surface must be covered with sand, which must be 
left to work into the joints or swept over the bricks until the joints 
are thoroughly filled; or, to make a better pavement, the joints 
should be grouted in liquid mortar and the sand spread over 
afterwards. 

Where gutters are to be formed with brick, the brieks in the 
eentre should be laid lengthwise and the joints should always be 
grouted in liquid cement-mortar. Where extra thickness of wearing 
surface is required, the bricks may be laid on edge and gronted or 
eovered with sand as before. 

Brick and Cement Pavement. — A pavement made of brick and 
cement is often laid by the Government in Southern cities. It hasa 
base of furnace-clinkers or clean sharp sand 4" deep rammed and 
packed solid, on which brick is laid flat to an even surface; after 
being well wet, nll the interstices to be thoroughly grouted with 
liquid cement-mortar; another layer of paving-brick is laid flat on 
top, breaking joint both ways with 4” thick layer of mortar between 
the bricks, and the top layer also gronted in liquid mortar. Tho 
wearing-surface to be 2” thick eement-mortar, composed of one part 
eement and one part of finely-erushed granite or sand. When the 
wearing-surface for this pavement has been laid of the cheaper 
grades of cement, it has not stood well, but when laid of good Port- 
land cement, it makes a good pavement. 

Stone Flagging. — Where stone flagging is used, it is to have a 
base of sand not les: than 4" deep. The flagging may be hluestone 
from 3" to 5” thiek or granite or limestone from 6” to 10” thick, the 
stones generally to be rectangular in sizes from 2 x 4’ to 5’ x 10’; tobe 
Bar dressed at corners to fit against curbing, ete; the backs to 

e roughly pitched off to a fair surface, and the joints to be square 
from the top and to fit close; the top, if of bluestone, to be the split 
surface, smoothed or planed off; if of granite, to be good pean- 
hammered work, and if of limestone, to be sawed, square-drove or 
tooled work; all the flagging to have a regular grade to eurb, to be 
jointed in cement-mortar, and also grouted full with liquid mortar. 

Concrete апа Artificial-stone Pavements. — АП eonerete, asphalt 
and artificial-stone pavements to have for a base a bed of concrete from 
6” to 10” deep, composed of five parts by measure of elean, small, 


‘Continued from Хо. 268, page 623, 
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broken stone (not larger than 2” in diameter), brick-hats, furnaee- 
slag or cinders, one part of good American cement, and two parts of 
clean, sharp sand, laid in same manner as concrete for foundations. 

Cement Floor, — For cellar floors and sidewalks the wearing-sur- 
face may be 2" to 14” thick, composed of one part by measure of 
Portland eement and one part sand. 

Asphalt Pavement, — Asphalt is used for the wearing-surface for 
floors, sidewalks and driveways. For floors and sidewalks it is mude 
from $” to 14” thick, and for driveways it is made from 14" to 2" 
thiek. It is composed of two parts by measure of asphalt (unmixed 
with the products of coal-tar), with twenty per cent of heavy petro- 
leum oil, five parts of sand. one part of powdered carbonate of lime, 
and one part of pitch. The conerete base must be perfectly dry 
before the wearing-surface is laid on, which must be properly 
erowned, graded, rammed and rolled. A surface is also sometimes 
made of about five-eighths sand three-eighths asphalt. 

The street pavement in the District of Columbia is usually made 
on a 6" base of concrete, with a cushion coat of asphalt $” thick, 
and wearing-surface of asphalt, petroleum oil, sand, pitch, ete., of 
above proportions 2" thick. 

Artificial-Stone Pavement. — All artificial stone is practically the 
same, the principal ingredients being Portland eement, crushed 
stone and sand. In the ordinary pavements elean, sharp sand is 
used instead of crushed stone. The pavements known in the mar- 
ket as granolithic and flintolithic have erushed granite and flint chips 
respectively mixed with the cement. The base is composed of small 
dry, broken stone, ete., from 4" to 8" thick, rammed and packed 
solid; on this base Portland-cement concrete 2j" thick is laid, com- 
posed of two parts stone to one part of mortar, which is to be oie 
part cement and one part sand. The finishing coat to be 14” thick 
of clean, crushed stone-chips or clean, sharp sand and best English 
or German Portland cement, mixed in equal parts; to be laid in 
alternate blocks of from 2' to 6' square, with 4” indentatious on the 
surface except at joints, which will have a smooth border 14" or 2" 
wide. It is this blocking or lining off the pavements which Schil- 
linger claims his patent covers, but which is not yet decided by the 
courts. 

Macadamized Roadways.— The cheapest roadway laid by the 
Government is macadam, constructed of a layer from 8" to 12" thick 
of small, broken stone suitable for road-metal of a size to pass through 
a 2"-diameter ring and finished with coarse gravel properly crowned 
and rolled. The walks not used for driveways should have a layer 
of coarse sand about 1" thick on top of gravel. The writer ы 
seen some very excellent macadamized roads made of broken lime- 
stone without any gravel or sand; in a few years the wear of usage, 
assisted by the action of the weather, has made a solid and compact 
bed almost like a mass of eoncrete, with few, if any, loose stones. 
Streets of this description may be seen in the towns of Lexington, 
Уа. and Paduenh, Ky. 

Belgiag-block Pavement. — The bed of roadway to be built of 4” 
of gravel or broken stone (this first bed is frequently omitted) on top 
of this is placed 4" of sand. The blocks to be hard and durable 
granite or limestone from 6" to 12" long, 3" to 5" wide and 6" deep, 
to be close-jointed with projections of not over 4,” and to be laid at 
right angles to line of roadway, and each block to be thoroughly 
rammed and bedded; each course to be of blocks of uniform width, 
and so laid that all longitudinal joints shall be broken by a lap of at 
least 2”. The pavement to be properly crowned and graded, and to 
bave depressions forming gutters at curbs. 

The entire pavement is to have all the joints thoroughly filled with 
clean, hot gravel, and the blocks carefully rammed to a firm unyield- 
ing bed. The joints to be filled with the melted residuum of coal-tar 
of the proper consistency heated to 300° Fahrenheit, and poured into 
the joints while the gravel is still hot, until they will receive no more; 
the whole is then to be covered with sand, and when the tar is hard 
and dry the sand to be swept off. . 

Cobhle-stone Pavement. — This pavement should have a 4” bed of 
sand, tlıe stones are irregularly shaped boulders, but should have an 
average depth of from 4” to 6”, and not exceed 6” on the face, they 
should be erowned higher than other pavements and have gutters 
against curbs, the sides formed of cobble-stones and the centre about 
8" wide of hard paving-britks set on edge. The interstices between 
the stones to be filled with fine gravel, and the whole covered with 
sand and left until it thoroughly works in. Jt is best not to remove 
the sand until after a good rain. 

Gutters. — All roadways, drives and walks should have gutters 
built against the curbing, at each side where practicable, properly 
connected to iron or tile-drains carrying the water off; where the 
pipes are likely to beeome clogged with refuse, the outlets to be pro- 
perly protected by gratings or wire screens. 

Gutters for macadamized or cobble-stone pavements are frequently 
built of brick laid flat or on edge on a bed of concrete or dime. All 

utters should have the joints fully grouted with tar, asphalt, or 
iquid cement. 

Curbing. — All sidewalks are to have a stone-curbing separating 
them from the roadway and drives, and there must nlso be a curbing 
between the grass and sidewalks, drives and walks, with gutters to 
prevent water fronı grass flowing across same. 

The cheapest kind of eurbing is of bricks set on end, which 
should be in perfect line, and have no projection abeve the sod on 
one side or the walx on the other, depending upon the purpose for 
which it is wanted. Stone-curbing may be of granite, limestone or 
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blue-stone, and seldom of freestone or sandstone, it shonld — 
deep enough in the ground to avoid all danger of disloeation by frost. 
If of blue-stone it is usually made 4" thick, and if of granite or lime- 
stone from 6" to 10” thiek, and in as long lengths as practicable; to 
be properly rounded at corners, and all exposed surfaces to be 
dressed smooth, rubbed, square-drove, or tooled-worked for soft stone 
and pean-hammered, or No. 6 cut for granite; the top surfaces to be 
bevelled to conform to grade of sidewalk. The curbing to be set in 
perfect alignment, and to the required grades. 
MEASUREMENT. 


Stone flagging and artifieial-stone pavements are usually measured 
and estimated by the square foot; all other pavements, roadways, 
ete., by the square yard; the actual net surface after laying is to be 
measured. iat E 

Gutters are estimated by the lineal foot, giving deseription as to 
materials and construction; and curbing also by the lineal foot, 
giving kind of stone and dimensions, with quantity of face-dressing 
neeessary. 

совт. 

The priees given per unit are for the eompleted work, ineluding 
excavating and base unless otherwise stated. — | 

The eost of stone flagging is dependert entirely upon the locality 


and the kind of stone. 


Granite at St. Louis, 10” thick, cost, per square foot.................... $1.00 
ҳе * Augusta, Me., 6” rough, cost, per square foot... 2 .30 
Limestone at Jackson, Tenn., 4 thick, cost, per square foo .45 to .50 
“ “ “ “ oni“ “4 m m 244 “60 


Тһе eost of artificial stone, conerete and asphalt depends upon the 
locality, as to tools, implements, ete., being eonvenient for the work, 


Artificial Stone (Gravel), at Poughkeepsie, №. Y., cost, per gq. #6,............ $.18 
p ne (Статор, Stone), at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. cost, per sq. ft. ‚28 

“ “ (Granolithic), “ “ “ “ “ RE .35 

m ES d. “ Greensboro', N, C., A a 

03 “ “ - .35 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 


“ Jackson, Tenn., 
“ Memphis, Teun., 


The cost of exeavating and base must be added to the following 
prices per square foot, which are for the facing only. 


ee 


i i i 09 

Aspbalt a Mon at Philadelphia, cost й. $ E 

Mastic “ 1^ + “Cincinnati se 10 

“  (Seyssel), 17 “ a Philadelphia, d cto 22 

“ — (Vohwohlen), 1/ thick, at Philadelphia, cost .. 1 to 13 

“  (Neufchatel) 17. 40“ cs ПОА 2507 000 .25 

Concrete aud asphait, 847 thick, streets in Washington, cost, per jb 
ва. yd. ... EORR ино SORT 5 

сөлін, and streetsin San Francisco, cost, per T 
at Concord, ы 

TEE eras .60 

Concrete, composed of small stones, sand, and tar, at Concord, v 
ЕСТЕ (бло, é 

nied .75 to 1.00 


-1,80 to 2.09 


„85 10.50 
.60 to .75 
2.75 to 3.50 
2.70 

ocks at Philadelphia 2.18 
“  *" St, Louis u 2 3.50 


Gutters cost about the same as the above materials with a slight 


$ .75 to 2,25 


Limestone curb, 6" x 2, at Kansas City, cost 18 
p “ €" x 2/6, ві Jackson, Tenn., 1.50 
“ “ qu x 3 “ “ “ 4 2.25 
Granke ч EU “ New Orleans, ES 2.00 
Binestino “ 47 x 20% « Concord, N. H., LO OD 45 


Jas. E. BLACKWELL. 
|То be continned.] 


their drawings full and 


[Contributors are requested to send with 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


LEIF ERICSON. BOSTON, MASS. ANNE WIIITNEY, SCULPTOR. 
[Gelatine Print, 1ssued only with the Imperial Edition.] 
J ig statue, slightly more than life size, east in bronze and sup- 


ported on a red sandstone pedestal near the entrance to the new 
park was unveiled, October 29, 1887. The inseription 


LEIF, 
THE DISCOVERER, 
SON OF ERICK, 
ХУПО SAILED FROM ICELAND 
AND LANDED ON THIS CONTINENT 
A. D. 1000 


gives a brief explanation of its presence. , 


CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS IN A FLOUR WAREHOUSE, PHILADEL- 
РИГА; РА. MR. W. R. POWELL, ARCHITECT, PIHLADELPHIA, PA. 


SEE Mr. Powell's letter elsewhere in this issue. 
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SKETCII OF HOUSE FOR T. E. JONES, ESQ. MR. E. G. W. DIET- 


RICH, АВСШТЕСТ, NEW YORK, №. Y. 


TILTON, ARCHITECT, 


DESIGN FOR A CITY FRONT. MR. E. R. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MANTELPIECE. MR. J. R. RHIND, ARCHITECT, MONTREAL, CAN. 


CLOISTER OF SANTO DOMINGO, SALAMANCA, SPAIN, 


THE TAYLOE MANSION. TIIE OCTAGON HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ISHOP MEAD, in his * Old Churches, Ministers and Families of 
Virginia,” tells us that William Tayloe emigrated [rom London 
to Virginia in 1650. John Tayloe, his son, who was a member 

of the House of Burgesses, founded the noted estate of Mount Airy, 
Virginia. He had twelve children, one of whom, Col. John Tayloe, 
built the old Octagon ITouse. The Tayloes intermarried with the 
Corbins, the Lees, the Washingtons, the Carters, the Pages and 
nearly every other prominent family of Virginia. ‘The mother of 
Col. John Tayloe, of the Octagon, was a daugliter of Governor Plater 
of Maryland, and his wife was Anne, daughter of Benjamin Ogle, 
Governor of Maryland. 

For those days, Col. John Tayloe (eommissioned by Washington 
in the Revolution) was a very wealthy man, having at the age of 


twenty an income of nearly sixty thousand dollars a year, and wlıen 


the Octagon was built he had an income of seventy-five thousand a 
year. llis eldest son, John, was in the Navy and was distinguished 
in the battles of the “ Constitution” with the * Guerriere,” and the 
“ Cyane ” in the Levant. 

The memoirs of Benjamin Ogle Tayloe state that Colonel Tayloe 
was an intimate friend of General Washington, and it was on tlie 
advice of the General that the Octagon was built in Washington 
City, Colonel Tayloe having previossly determined to build his 
winter residenee in Philadelphia. 

The house was eommenced in 1798 and was completed in 1800. 
During the proeess of erection, General Washington visited this 
building, as he took a lively interest in it, being the home of his 
friend and one of the most superior residences in the eountry at the 
time. After the war of 1812, the British having burned the White 
House, James Madison occupied the Octagon for some time and 
during his oecupaney the Treaty of Ghent between the United States 
and Great Britain was signed by him in February, 1815, in the eir- 
cular room over the vestibule, shown on the plan in illustrated plate. 

At this period Colonel Tayloe was distinguished for the unrivalled 
splendor ot his household and equipages, and his establishment was 
renowned throughout the country for its entertainments, which were 
given in a most generous manner to all persons of distinetion who 
visited Washington in those days, both citizens and foreigners. In 
this list would be included such names as Jefferson (Washington had 
passed away before its completion), Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, 
Deeatur, Porter, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Randolph, Lafayette, 
Steuben and Sir Edward Thornton, British Minister and father of 
the recent British Minister, and many others of less distinction than 
the ones named. Colonel Tayloe died in 1828 and his death to a 
eertain extent terminated the splendid hospitalities of the Octagon, 
which had covered a period of nearly thirty years. 

This honse is well built of brick, trimmed with Aquia Creek sand- 
stone. The lot is triangular in form and feneed in by a high brick 
wall. Тһе kitehen, stable and out-houses are built of briek for the 
accommodation of servants and horses, Colonel Tayloe being a noted 
turíman and keeping many fine running horses. Тһе building and 
walls eonform aecnrately to the street lines, showing that the streets 
were accurately laid off even at that early day.” The interior is 


| elaborately finished, the doors and shutters being of mahogany and 


all still in an exeellent state of preservation. All the work in the 
circular vestibule coincides with the cireumferenee of the tower, the 
doors, sash and glass being made on the circle, and all are still in 
working order. The parlor mantel, illustrated on plate, is made of a 
fine cement composition and is painted white. The remains of gold- 
leaf show in some of the relieved portions. The figures are excel- 
lent, evidently having been modelled by some good artist. "The 
mantel in the bed-room is of wood, tlie ornamentation being putty 
Stucco. From the work of Bielefeld on papier-maehé, I learn 
that the different methods of making the plastie ornaments at. that 
date was putty, eommonly used on mantels or flat work, where they 
were not carved in the wood, (this is the material with which most. 
of our Colonial work is ornamented) papier-maché, carton-pierre, 
с Carton-pierre was a eomposition of whiting, 
oil and paper and was hard and easily polished, and 1 am inclined to 
the Opinion that the parlor and dining-room mantel in the T'ayloe 
House is of this material. Tlıe oldest cabinet-makers, and I have 
interviewed many of them in this section of the country, are entirely 
ignorant as (o the method or composition of such ornaments, and 
books, with the exeeption of tlie one mentioned above, seem to have 
ignored the subjeet. Leading into the back hall and dining-room 
are two secret doors, in which the wash-boards, chair-boards, etes 
Tun across the door, being ingeniously eut some distance from the 
actual door, no key-holes, hinges or openings showing on the blind 
side. The knobs and shutter-buttons are of brass and of the pattern 
shown in the sketeh. The roof has three rather peculiar trusses of 
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the shape shown in the sketch, that and all timbers visible being 
hewn. Two old cast-iron wood-stoves still stand in the niches pre- 
pared for them in the vestibule. "There is an old negro living whose 
duty it was to keep them supplied with fuel. 


Dr. William "Thornton was the architect. Dr. Thornton was a 


Tru. ^» in Roof of The OccoDon. 


very interesting character and is deserving of a separate article. I 
hope at some time to be able to put the matter I have in shape for 
publication. GLENN Brown. 


SAFE DBUILDING.—XXI. 
FLOOR BEAMS AND GIRDERS. 
Tne 


writer 
: has so often been 
276 asked for more in- 
formation as to 
Ж the meaning of 
ges the term Moment 
8 of Inertia that a 
: few more words 
“y on this subject 
à may not be out of 
5 place. 
. АЙ matter, if 
: once set in mo- 
y tion, will continue 
: ` in motion unless 
LI 


Moment 
Of inertia. 
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stopped by grav- 
ity, resistance of 
the atmosphere, 
3 friction or some 
хх =N other foree; sim- 

ilarly, matter, if 
once at rest, will 
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Fig. 119. 
so remain unless started into motion by some external force. 
Formerly it was believed, however, that all matter had a certain re- 
pugnance to being moved, which had to be first overcome, before 


a body eould be moved. Probably in connection with some such 
theory the term arosc. 

In reality matter is perfectly indifferent whether it be in motion 
or in a state of rest, and this indifference is termed “Inertia.” As 
used to-day, however, the term Moment of Inertia is simply a symbol 
or name for a certain part of the formula by which is caleulated the 
force necessary to move a body around a certain axis with a given 
velocity in a eertain space of time; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the resistance necessary to stop a body so moving. 

In making the above ealeulation the “sum of the product of the 
weight of each particle of the body into the square of its distance 
from the axis" has to be taken into consideration, and is part of the 
formula; and, as this sum will, of course, vary as the size of the 
body varies, or as thc location or direction of the axis varies, it 
would be difficult to express it so as to cover every case, and there- 
fore it is called the “Moment of Inertia.” Hence the general law 
or formula given eovers every ease, as it contains the Moment of 
Inertia, which varies, and has to be calculated for each ease from the 


3 Continued from page 266, No. 623. 


known size and weight of the body and the location nnd direction of 
the axis. 

In plane figures, which, of course, have no thickness or weight, the 
area of each particle is taken in place of its weight; hence in ail 
plane figures the Moment of Inertia is equal to the * sum of the prod- 
ucts of the area of each particle of the figure multiplied by the 
square of its distance from the axis." 

Calcularion of Thus if we had a reetangnlar figure (119) b inches 

ета, ^. ^ wide and d inches deep revolving around an axis 
M-N, we would divide it into many thin slices of equal height, say 
n slices each of a height — 2. X. 

The distance of the centre of gravity of the first slice from the 
axis M-N will, of course Бе = $. 2. X. = 1. X 
os distance of the centre of gravity of the second slice will be = 
8. X, 

that of the third sliee will be = 5. X, 

that of the fourth slice will be= 7. X, 
that of the last slice but one will be (2 n — 8). X. 
and that of the last slice will bezz (2n —1). X 

The area of each slice will, of course, be = 2. X. b; therefore the 
Moment of Inertia of the whole section around the axis M-N will 
be (see No. 536, p. 163), 

i22. X. b. (1. X)? ]-2. X. b. (3. X)1 + 2. X. b, (5. X)2 
2. X. b. (7. X) ete... 2. X. b. [(2n—8).X]1 
2. X. b.[(2n — 1). NJ? or, 
=2,X.50, [124-324 514-724 ete. ..... + (2n—8)? 
d ELI + (3) 
now the larger n is, that is the thinner we make our slices, the 
nearer will the above approximate : 


idu. [se] 


= 8. X8. nf. b 
3 


i 


Therefore, as: 2. X. n=d we have, by cubing, 


8. Хе, n8 = d; inserting this in above, we have: 
deb. ыш 
o === 

3 3 

The same value as given for i in Table I, section No. 29. Of 
course it would be very tedions to calculate the Moment of Inertia in 
every case; besides, unless the slices were assumed 10 be very thin, 
the result would be inaccurate; the writer has therefore given in 
Table 1, the exact Moments of Inertia of every section likely to arise 
in practice. 
MomWhtof „ The Moment of Inertia applies to the whole sec- 

Resistance. tion, the “ Moment of Resistance,” however, applies 
only to each individual fibre, and varies for each; it being equal to 
the Moment of Inertia of the whole seetion divided by the distance 
of the fibre from the axis. I 


| 


i= 


Now to show the connec- 
tion of the Moments of In- 
ertia and Resistanee with 
transverse strains, let us 
consider the effect of a 
weight on a beam (sup- 
ported at both ends). 

If we consider the beam 
as cut in two and hinged at 
the point A (where the 

weight is applied), Fig. 120; 
further, if we consider a piece of rubber nailed to the bottom of, 
each side of the beam, it is evident that the effeet of the weight will 
be, as per Fig. 121. 
Effect otioad , Examin- 
оп Беат. i n z this 
closer we find that the cor- 
ners of the beams above A 
(or their fibres) will erush 
each other, while those below 
A, are separated farther 
from each other, and the 
piece of rubber at В greatly 
stretched. It is evident, 


Fig. 120, 


Fig. 121. 
therefore, that the fibres nearest A experience the least change, and 


GLOSSARY OF SYMBOLS.— The following letlers, | n = constant in Rankine's formula for compresston 
[See Tabte I.) 


= Ше amount of the left-hand. re-action (or sup- 
port) of beama, in pounds. 

= the amount ol the right hand re-action (or sup- 
port) of beams, іп pounds. 


of long pillars, 


in all cases, will be found 10 express Ihe same mean- 
= the centre. 


Ing. unless distinctiy otherwise stated, viz.: — 9 
а = area, in square inches. p 
b = breadtth, in inches. 
€ = constant for ultimate resistance to compression, | 4 
in poands, per square inch. 
т 
8 
t 


m = 3.14159, ог, say, 3 1-7 signifies the ratio ој [he cir- 
cumference and diameter nf a circie. 

1f there иге more than one of each kind, the second, 

third, ete., are indicated with the Homann namersis, 

as, for instance, a, аз, ап, ди, ete. or b, bi би, б, eto, 

In taking moments, or bending moments, strains, 

stresses, elc., to signify at what point they are taken, 


d = depth, in inches, = moment of resistance, in inches. (Sco Table 1.) | the letter signifymg that point is added, as, fur in: 
4 = constant for modulus of elasticity, in pounds- = sfrain,in pounds, А У stance: — 
inch, that is, pounds per square inch. = constant for ultimate resistance to tension, 10 | m = moment or bending moment at centre. 
S = Sactor-of-safety. а pounds, per square inch, mu! m & point А. 
Y = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per | = uniform load, in pounds, ma "Us п % point Л. 
square inch, across the grain. n 0 = stresa, in pounds. ma “ = point X. 
f, = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, рег | © = load at centre, іп pounds. | 8 = sirain at centre, 
square inch, lengthwise of the grain. t, y and z signify unknown quantities, either (n pounds | зв == " point Л. 
A = height, in inches. or inches. зх = ч point X, 
i = moment of inertia, in inches. [See Table I.] ó = total deflection, tn Inches. о = Blress at centre. 
k = ultimate modulus of rupture, in pounds, per | pz = square of the radius of gyration, in inches. [See | гр = * point D. 
aquare Inch. Table 14 Ex = “ point X. 
i = length, in inches, с у = diameter, in inches. 10 == load nt centre, 
m = moment or bending moment, tn pounds-Inch, са = " point А. 


t =radius, in inches, 
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that the amount of change of all the fibres is direetly proportionate to 
their distance from A (as the length of all lines drawn parallel to the 
base of a triangle, are proportionate to their distanee from the axis) } 
further, that the fibres at A experience по change whatever. Now, 
if instead of considering the effeet of a load on a hinged beam we 


Fig. 122. 


took an nnbroken beam, the effect would be similar, but, instead of 
being concentrated at one point, it would be distributed along the 
entire beam; thus the beam A BDC (Fig. 122) which is not loaded. 
becomes when loaded, the slightly curved beam (A B D C) Fig. 123. 
It is evident 

B that the fibres 

~ along the upper 
edge are сот- 

pressed or A В 
D is shorter than 

before; on the 
other hand the 
(Ф fibres along С 
D are elongated 
or in tension, 
and C D is longer than before; if we now take any other layer of 
fibres as E F, they — being below the neutral (and central)? axis X-Y 
— are evidently elongated; but not so much so, as C D: and a little 
thought will clearly show that their elongation is proportioned to 
the elongation of the fibres C D, directly as their respective dis- 
tances from the neutral axis X-Y. It is further evident that the 
neutral axis X-Y is the same length as before, or its fibres are not 
strained; it is, therefare, at this point’ that the strain changes from 
one of tension to one of compression. 

In Fig. 124 we 

have an isometrical 
view of a loaded 
beam. 
Rotation 
aroun axis: NOW con- 
sider an infinitesi- 
mally thin (cross) 
section of fibres A B Fig. 124. 
C D in reference to their own neutral axis M-N. It is evident that 
if we were to double the load on the beam, so as to bend it still more, 
that the fibres along A B would be compressed towards or would 
move towards the centre of the beam ; the fibres along D C on the 
contrary would be elongated or would move away from the centre of 
the beam. 

The fibres along M-N, being neither stretched nor compressed, 
would remain stationary. 

The fibres between M-N and А B would all move towards the cen- 
tre of the beam, the amount of motion being proportionate to their 
distance from M-N ; the fibres between M-N and D C on theeontrary 
would move away from the eentre of the beam the amount of motion 
being proportionate to their distance from M-N; a little thought, 
therefore, shows clearly that the section À B C D turns or rotates on 
its nentral axis M-N, whenever additional weight is imposed on the 
beam. 

This is why we consider in the caleulations the moment of Inertia 
or the amount of resistance of a cross-section as rotating on its 
neutra] axis. 

Now let us take the additional weight off the beam and it will 
spring back to its former shape, and, of course, the fibres of the in- 
finitesimally thin section А B C D will resume their normal shape; 
thatis,those that were compressed will streteh themselves again, 
while those that were stretehed will compress themselves back to 
their former shape and 
position, and those along 
the neutral axis will re- 
main constant; or, in 
other. words, this thin 
layer of fibres AB C D 
ean be considered as 
a double wedge-shaped 
figure A ВА, В, М М 
D C D, C, (Fig. 125) 
the base of the wedges 
becoming larger or 


Fig. 123. 


Let us 


| 


Fig. 125. 
smaller as the weight on the beam is varied. 
Now to proeeed to the caleulation of the resistance 


Resistance of А д a 
Wedge. of this wedge. It is evident that whatever may he 
the external strain on the beam at the seetion A BC D, the beam 


1Asarule the neutral axis can be safely assumed to be central, bnt it is not 

dd P. In Bun ea палати dy stone, etc., where the resistance 
e fibres to compression and tenslon varies greatly, ¿he axis wi 

the centre, near the weaker fibres. > ы A 
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will owe whatever resistance it has at that point to the resistances 
of the fibres of the section or wedge to compression and tension. 

Now considering the right-hand side of the beam as rigid, and the 
section A B C D as the point of fulerum of the external forces, we 
have only one external force p, tending to turn the left-hand side of 
the heam upwards around the section A B C D, its total tendency, 
effect or moment mat A B C D, we know is m= p. z (law of the 
lever). 

Now to resist this we have the opposition of the fibres in the 
wedge A B A, B, M. N to compression and the opposition to tension 
of the fibres in the wedge D C D, C, M N. For the sake of eonven- 
ienee, we will still consider these wedges, as wedges but so infinites- 
imally thin that we can safely put down the amount of their con- 
tents as equal to the area of their sides, so that —if A B =b (the 
width of beam) and A D=d (the depth of heam) — we can safely 


call each wedge as equal to 6. xs 

Now as the centre of gravity of a wedge is at 3 of the height from 
its base, or 2 of the height from its apex (and as the height of each 
2 | =< from axis M-N. The 


— — 


wedge is = = it would be = 


moment of a wedge at any axis M-N is equal to the contents of the 
wedge multiplied by the distance of its centre of gravity from the 
axis, the whole multiplied by the stress of the fibres, (that is their 
resistance to tension or eompression). Now the contents of each 


wedge being =). =: the distance of centre of gravity from M-N = 


E , and the stress being say = s, we have for the resistance of each 


wedge 
d d 
=0. qe 
2 
u 


Now if the stress on the fibres along the extreme upper or lower 
edges == Ë (or the modulus of rupture), it is evident that the average 


stress on the fibres in either wedge will — еа or s= = (for the 


stress on each fibre being directly proportionate to the distance from 
the neutral axis the stress on the average will be equal to half that 


on the base). Now inserting -> for s in the above formula, and 


multiplying also by 2, (as there are two wedges resisting), we have 
the total resistance to rupture or bending of the section A BC D 
(А, B, C, D) 


=. i 2 
МЕ 4 
>= k 
Now, by reference to Table I, section No. 2, we find that NA 


Moment of Resistance for the section АВС D; therefore, we have 
proved the rule, that when the beam is at the point of rupture at any 
point of its length the bending moment at that point is equal to the 
moment of resistance of its cross-section at said point multiplied by 
the modulus of rupture. 

Where girders or beams are of wood, it becomes of the highest 
importance that they should be sound and perfectly dry. The for- 
mer that they may have sufficjent strength, the latter that they may 
resist decay for the longest period possible. y 
Formation of Every architect, therefore, should study thor- 

Wood. oughly the different kinds of timber in use in his 
loeality, so as to be able to distinguish their different qualities. The 
strength of wood depends, as we know, on the resistance of its fibres 
to separation. It stands to reason that the young or newly formed 
parts of a tree will offer less resistance than the older or more thor- 
oughly set parts. The formation of wood in trees is in cireular lay- 
ers, around the entire tree, just inside of the bark. As a rule one 
layer of wood is formed every year, and these layers are known, there- 
fore, as the * annular rings,” which can be distinetly seen when the 
trunk is sawed across. These rings are formed by the (returning) 
sap, which, in the spring, flows upwards between the bark and wood, 
supplies the leaves, and returning in the fall is arrested in its altered 
state, between the bark and last annular ring of wood. Here it hard- 
ens, forming the new annular ring. As subsequent rings form 
around it, their tendency in hardening is to shrink or compress and 
harden still more the inner rings, which hardening (by compression) 
is also assisted by the shrinkage of the bark. In a sound tree, there- 
fore, the strongest wood is at the heart or eentre of growth. The 
heart, however, is rarely at the exact centre of the trunk, as the sap 
flows more freely on the side exposed to the effects of the sun and 
wind; and, of course, the rings on this side are thicker, thus leaving 
the heart constantly nearer to the unexposed side. p 
Heart-Wood. From the abave it will be readily seen that timber 
should be selected from the region of the heart, or it should be what 
is known as “ heart-wood." Тһе outer layers should be rejected, as 
| they are not only softer and weaker, but, being fnll of sap, are liable 

to rapid decay. To tell whether or no the timber is “ heart-wood ” 
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one need but look at the end, nnd see whether it contains the eentre 
of the rings. Хо bark should be allowed on timber, for not only has 
it no strength itself, but the more recent annular rings near it, are 
about as valueless. 
Medullary Rays. Іп some timbers, notably oak, distinet rays are 
noticed, crossing the annular rings and radiating from the centre. 
These are the “medullary rays,” and are elements of weakness. 
Care should be taken that they do not cross the end of the timber 
horizontally, as shown at A in Fig. 126, but as near vertically as 
possible, see В in Fig. 127. The beautiful appearance of zn) 
oak and other woods is obtained by cutting the planks so t 
surfaces will show slanting cuts through these medullary rays. 
Seasoning All timber cracks more or less in seasoning, nor 
cracks. need these cracks cause much worry, unless they are 
very deep and long. They are, to a certain extent, signs of the 
amount of seasoning the timber has had. They should be avoided, 
as much as possible, near the centre of the timber, if regularly 
loaded, or near the point of greatest bending moment, where the 


E) 
О j 
= 
=i 
С 
Fig. 126, Fig. 127. Fig. 128. Fig. 129, Fig. 130. Fig. 131. 


loads are irregular. If timber without serious cracks cannot be ob- 
tained, allowance should be made for these, by increasing its size. 

Vertical, or nearly vertical cracks (as C, Fig. 128) are not objec- 
tionable, and do not weaken the timber. But horizontal eracks (as 
D, Fig. 129), are decidedly so, and should not be allowed. 

Knots. Knots in timber are another element of weakness. 
They are the hearts, where branches grow out of the trunk. Jf they 
are of nearly the same color as the wood, and their rings gradually 
die out into it, they need not be serionsly feared. If, however, they 
are very dark or black, they are sure to shrink and fall ont in time, 
leaving. of course, a hole and weakness at that place. Dead knots, 
— that is, loose knots, in a piece of timber, mean, as a rule, that the 
heart is decaying. Knots should be avoided at the centre of a beam, 
regularly loaded, and at the point of greatest bending moment, where 
the loads are irregular. The farther the knots (and cracks) are 
from these points the better. 

Wind-shakes. Timber with “ wind-shakes" should be entirelv 
avoided, as it has no strength. These are caused by the wind shak- 
ing tail trees, loosening the rings from each other, so that when the 
timber is sawed, the wood is full of small, almost separate pieces or 
splinters at these points. 

A timber with wind-shakes should be condemned as unsound. 

A timber with the rings at the end showing nearly vertieal (E 
Fig. 130) will be much stronger than one showing them nearly hori- 
zontal. (F Fig. 131.) 

Signs of sound To tell sound timber, Lord Dacon recommended 

"бег, to speak through it to a friend from end to end. ЈЕ 
the voice is distinetly heard at the other end it is sound. If the 
voice eomes abruptly or indistinetly it is knotty, imperfect at the 
heart, or decayed. “More recent authorities recommend listening to 
the ticking of a watch at the other end, or the scratching of a pin 
on its surface. Jf, in sawing across a piece it makes a clean cut, it 
is neither too green nor decayed. The same if the section looks 
bright and smells sweet. If the section is soft or splinters up badly 
it is decayed. If it wets the saw it is full of sap and green. If a 
blow on timber rings out clearly it is sound; if it sounds soft, subdued, 
or dull, it is very green or else decayed. The color at freshly-sawed 
spots should be uniform throughout; timbers of darker cross-section 
are generally stronger than those of lighter color (of the same kind 
of wood.) 

The annular rings should be perfectly regular. The closer they 
are, the stronger the wood. Their direction should be parallel to 
the axis throughout the length of the timber, or it will surely twist 
in time, and is, besides, much weaker. 
ends are not in the same direction the timber has cither twisted in 
growing, or has a “ wandering heart,” —that is, a crooked one. 
Such timber should be condemned. Besides looking at the rings at 
the end, a longitudinal cut near the heart will show whether it has 
grown regularly and straight, or whether it has twisted or wandered. 

The weight of timber is important in judging its quality. If spee- 
imens of a wood are much heavier than tho well-known weight of 
that wood, when seasoned, they may be condemned as green and full 
of sap. Jf they are much lighter than thoroughly seasoned вресі- 
mens of the same wood, they are very probably decayed. 

Methods of Tredgold elaims that timber is “seasoned ” when 

Seasoning. it has lost one-fifth of its original weight (when 
green); and “dry” when it has lost one-third. Some timbers, how- 
ever, lose nearly one-half of their original weight in drying. Many 
methods are used to season or dry timber quickly. 

The best method, however, is to stack the timber on dry ground 
(in as dry an atmosphere as possible) and in such a position that the 
air ean circulate, as freely as possible around each piece. Sheds are 


aat their | 


Where the rings at both | 


x 
x 
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built over the timber to proteet it from the sun, rain, and also from 
severe winds as far as possible, 

Timber dried slowly, in this manner, is the best. It will eruck 
somewhat, but not so much so as hastily dried timber. Many proce 
esses are used to keep it from cracking, the most effective being to 
bore the timber from end to end, at the centre, where the loss of 
material does not weaken it much, whlle the hole greatly relieves the 
strain from shrinkage. Some authorities claim that two years’ ex- 

sure is suflicient, though formerly tinıber was kept very much 
onger. But even two years is rarely granted with our modern con- 
ditions, and most of the seasoning is done after the timber is in the 
building. [ence its frequent decay. There are many artificial 
methods for drying timber, but they are expensive. The best known 
is to place it in a kiln and force a rapid current of heated air past it, 
this is known as “ kiln-drying." It is very apt to badly “check " or 
crack the wood. To preserve timber, besides charring, the “ creo- 
soting " process is most effective. The timber is placed in an iron 
chamber, from which the air is exhausted; after which creosote is 
forced in under a high pressure, filling, of course, all the pores which 
have been forced open by the suction of the departing air. Creo- 
soted wood, however, cannot be used in dwellings, as the least. appli- 
cation of warmed air to it, causes a strong odor, and would render 
the building untenantable. ^ 
Mannerio? In shrinking the distance between rings remains 

shrinkage. constant, and it is for this reason that the finest 
floors nre made from quartered stuff; for (besides their greater 
beauty), the rings being all on end, no horizontal shrinkage will take 
place; the width of 
boards remaining con- 
stant, and the shrinkage 
being only in their thick- 
ness; neither will tim- 
ber shrink on end or in 
its length. Figures 132 

Fig. 132. and 133 show how tim- 
ber will shrink. The first from a quar- 
tered log, the other from one with parallel 
cuts. The dotted part shows the shrinkage. The side-pieces G 
in Fig. 133 will eurl, as shown, besides shrinking. By observing the 
directions of the annular rings, therefore, the future behavior of. tho 
timber can be readily predicted. Of course, the figures are greatly 
exaggerated to show the effect more clearly. 
Decay of If the heart is not straight its entire length, the 
Timber. piece will twist lengthwise. Shrinkage is a serious 
danger, but the ehief danger in the use of timber lies in its decay. 
All timber will decay in time, but if it is properly dried, before be- 
ing built in, and all sap-wood discarded, and then so placed that no 
moisture can get to the timber, while fresh air has access to all parts 
of it, it will last for a very long time; some woods even for many 
centuries, In proportion as we negleet the above rules, will its life 
be short-lived. ‘There are two kinds of decay, wet and dry rot. The 
wet rot is caused by alternating exposures to dampness and dryness; 
or by exposure to moistnre and heat; the dry-rot, by confining the 
timber in an air-tight place. In wet rot there is “an excess of evap- 
oration ;" in dry rot there is an *imperfect evaporation." Beams 
with ends built solidly into walls are apt to rot; also beams sur- 
rounded solidly with fire-proof materials; beams in damp, close, and 
imperfectly ventilated cellars; sleepers bedded solidly in damp mor- 
tar or concrete, and covered with impervious papers or other mate- 
rials; also timbers exposed only at intervals to water or dampness, or 
timbers in “ solid ” timbered floors. 

Dry rot is like a contagious disease, and will gradually not only 
eat up the entire timber, but will attack all adjoining sound wood- 
work. Where rotted woodwork is removed, all adjoining woodwork, 
masonry, etc., should be thoroughly scraped and washed with strong 
acids. 


Fig. 133. 


Ventilation ‚Where wood has, of necessity, to be surrounded 

necessary. with fireproof materials, a system of pipes or other 
arrangements, should be made to force air to same through holes, 
either in the floors or ceilings, but in no case connecting two floors; 
tlie holes can then be made small enough not to allow the passage of 
fire. Where the air is forced in under pressure it would be advisa- 
ble at times to force in disinfectants, such as steam containing evap- 
orated carbolic acid, fumes of sulphur, ete. 

Coating woodwork with paint or other preparations will only rot 
the wood, unless it bas been first thoroughly dried and every particle 
of sap removed. 

Cross-bridging. Timber must not be used too thin, or it will be apt 
totwist. For this reason floor-beams should not be used thinner 
than three inches, To avoid twisting and curling, cross-bridging is 
resorted to. That is, strips usually 2" X 3” are cut between tho 
beams, from the bottom of one to the top of the next one, the ends 
being cut (in a mitre-box), so as to fit accurately against the sides of 
beams, and each end nailed with at least two strong пайз. The strips 
are always plaeed in double courses, across the beams, the courses 
crossing each other like the letter x between each pair of benms. 

This is known as “herring-bone” eross-bridging. Care should 
be taken that all the parallel pieces in each course are in the same 
line or plane. The lines of eross-bridging can be placed as frequently 
as desired, for the more there are, the stitfer will be the floor. About 
six feet between the lines is a good average. Sometimes solid blocks 
are used between the beams, in place of the herring-bone bridging. 
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Cross-bridging is also of great help to a floor by relieving an individ- 
ual beam from any great weight accidentally placed on it (sueli as 
one leg of a safe, or one end of a book-case), and distributing ihe 
weight to the adjoining beams. Unequal settlements of the individ- 
val beams are thus avoided. Where a floor shows signs of weakness, 
or laeks stiffness, or where it is desirable to force old beams, that 
Stiffening cannot be well removed, to do more work, two lines 

weak floors. of slightly wedge-shaped blocks are driven tightly 
between the beams, in place of the eross-bridging. The beams are 
then bored, and an iron rod is rnn between the lines of wedges, from 
the outer beam at one end to the outer beam at the other, and, of 
course, at right angles to all. At one end the rod has a thread and 
nnt, and by serewing up the latter the beams are all foreed upwards, 
“cambered,” and the entire floor arched. It will be found much 
stronger and stiffer; bnt, of course, will need levelling for both floor 
and ceiling. Under the head and nut at ends of rod, there must be 
ample washers, or the sides of end beams will be ernshed in, and the 
effect of the rod destroyed. 

Girders, which cannot be stiffened sideways, should be, at least, 
half as thick as they are deep, to avoid lateral flexure, 

Filming of In using wooden beams and girders, much fram- 

peams. ing has to be resorted to. The used joints between 
timbers are numerous, but only a very few need special mention 
here. Beams should not rest on girders, if it ean be avoided, on ac- 
count of the additional dropping cansed by the sum of the shrinkage 
of both, where one is over the other. If framing is too expensive, 
bolt a wide piece to the under side of the girder, sufficiently wider 
than the girder to allow the beams to rest on it, each side. If this 
is not practicable bolt pieces onto each side of the girder, at the bot- 
tom, and notch out the beams to rest against and over these pieces. 
The bearing of a beain should always be as near its bottom as possible. 
If a bean is notehed so as to bear near its centre, it will split longi- 
tudinally. Where a noteh of more than one-third the height of 
beam, from the bottom, is necessary, a wrought-iron strap or belt 
should be seeured around the end of beam, to keep it from splitting 
length wise. 

lt framing can be used, the best method is the “tusk and tenon” 
joint, as shown in Figs. 134 and 135. In the oneease the tenon goes 
through the girder and is secured by a wooden wedge on the other 

^ side; in the other it goes 

in only abont a leneth equal 
to twice its depth, and is 
spiked from the top of gir- 
der. The latter is the most ty 
used. By both methodsthe ñ 
girder is weakened but very ó 
little, the prineipal eut being near its neutral Й р 
axis, while the beam gets bearing near its bottom, and its tenon is 
thoroughly strengthened to prevent its shearing of. The dimen- 
sions given in the figures are all in parts of the height of beams. 
Headers and trimmers at fire-places and other openings are fre- 
quently framed together, though it would be more advisable to use 
“stirrup-irons.” Тһе short tail-beams, however, сап be safely 
tenoned into the header. 

In ealeulating the strength of framed timber, the point where the 
mortise, ete., are ent, should be carefully caleulated by itself, as the 
eutting frequently renders it dangerously weak, at this point, if not 
allowed for. For the same reason plumbers should not be allowed 
to cut timbers. Asa rule, however, cuts near the wall are not dan- 
gerons, as Ше beam being of uniform size throughout, there is usu- 
ally an excess of strength near the wall. : 
Stirrup-irons« Stirrup-irons are made of wrought-iron ; they are 
sceured to one timber in order to provide a resting-place for another 
timber, usually at right angles to and earried by the former. ‘They 
should always lap over the farther side 
ot the carrying timber, to prevent slip- 
ping, as shown in Fig. 136. 

The iron should be sufficiently wide 
not to ernsh the heam, where resting on 
it; the seetion of iron must be sufficient 
not to shear off each side of beams. 
The twist must not be too sudden, or 
it will straighten ont and let the carried 
timber down, To put the above in for- 
mulz we should have ; 
for the width of stirrup-iron (x) 


8 
b. ( = ) 
S 
Where z= the width of stirrup-iron, in inches. 
Where s= the shearing strain, in lbs., on end of beam, being car- 


ried. 
Where b = the width of beam being carried, in inches. 


Fig. 134. 
Fig. 135, 


Fig. 136. 


T= 


Width of 
Stirrup-irons. 


(63) 


c a Е i 
Where (+)=we safe resistance, in ponnds, to eompression, 
across the fibres, of the beam, being earried. 
For the thickness of stirrup-iron we should have: 
8 


(9) 


(70) 


Whieh for wrought-iron (Table IV.) becomes. 


8 
Thickness of < ass 71 
Stirrup-iron. I” 16000. Z (74) 


Where y= the thickness of stirrup-iron, in inches. 
Where $ = Фе shearing strain on end of beam, in lbs. 
Where x= is fonnd by formula (69). 
Providing, however, that y should never be less than one-quarter 
اا‎ Lours РЕСоРРЕТ Векб. 
[To be continued.] 


LONDON NOTES. 
LONDON, December 17, 1887, 

ESTERDAY the 

first pitehed battle 

was fought be- 
tween the promoters of 
the Architects and 
Engineers’ Registration 
Bill, which is going to 
be introduced into 
Parliament next ses- 
sion by Colonel Dnn- 
can, R. A., M. P., and 
their opponents. The 
object of this movement 
, is, по donbt, pretty well- 
f known. ‘There are a 
large number of archi- 
teets in England who 
feel that architecture, 
as a profession, does 
not reeeive that pro- 
teetion from the State 
that it deserves. ‘They 
point to the sister pro- 
fessions of law and 
medicine, and say, with 
much justice, that the 
honor and dignity of 
these professions is up- 
held by a State Regula- 
tion whereby no person 
previously passed a qualifying 
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may publicly practise, without having 
examination. 

Therefore these professions are kept clear of quacks, and the 
publie, when it employs a lawyer or a doctor, Ессіз confident that it 
is not throwing its money away upon mere charlatans, persons, in 
fact incompetent to carry out what they profess. 

The other side reply that it is quite impossible to compare such 
professions as law and medicine with architecture. Architecture, 
they say, is an art, not a profession. Ош companions are the 
painter and the sculptor, not the engineer and Surveyor, and it is 
manifestly impossible to satisfactorily condnet an examination in a 
subject which is, after all, merely a matter of taste. Therefore to 
impose a uniform qualifying examination in architecture is, first of 
all, impossible; and, secondly, even if it were practicable, would be 
most undesirable. “We have in England,” say they, “a delight£ul 
freedom in design, and we have only to point to France to show you 
what injurious elfects are produced by this stifling of individual en- 
terprise, and of liberty in design." And so the fight goes on. 

The meeting last Aight was promoted by the Architeetural Asso- 
eiation, and was held in the Council Chamber of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The room was crowded to excess, and among 
those present I notieed Mr. Arthur Cates, the Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners for the Obligatory Examination in Architecture, 
Professor Kerr, of King's College, Mr. Roumien Gough, Leader of 
the Registrationists, and many other gentlemen of high standing in 
the profession. The eminent Oxford architect, Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
M.A., opened the discussion on behalf of the anti-Registrationists 
with a most able paper, abounding in ncat hits and telling arguments, 
in which he strongly, almost vehemently, opposed the institution of 
qualifying examinations. He resumed his seat amid rounds of 
ringing applause. Speaker after speaker followed, but there was no 
donbt on which side the feeling of the meeting was; indeed, the 
students were at times a trifle too demonstrative in their hostility to 
the Registrationists. It was a little amnsing, thouglı, to see the neat 
way in which responsible speakers steered clear of the difficult sub- 
ject, and 1 question very much if last night's meeting was more than 
a preliminary skirmish before the fight. There are exciting times 
before us, we may be sure. 

1 went to the Royal Academy the other day to see the exhibition 
of the Academy students’ work for the past year. ‘There was a 
large and fashionable gathering, but as usual the paintings were the 
chief attraction... “No doubt these are all very clever," said a lady 
to me, when looking at the architectura] drawings, “bnt, you know, 
l really don't understand them. Let's go and look at the pictures.” 

The subject set for the Gold Medal and £200 'lraveiling 
Studentship was a Railwav Station! Could any one, in his senses, 
have believed it possible that the august body at Burlington House 
would have descended to so matter-of-fact a subject. This is a “sign 
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of the times,” with a vengeance. The difficulties of the problem 
were very courageously attacked in severnl cases, but the huge iron 
roof proved too much for most of the competitors. One ог two tried, 
with more or less success, to treat it architecturally, but the mnjority 
hopelessly gave it np, and we were edified by most ingenious at- 
tempts to decorate the segmental end of the roof. The prize was, I 
dick, fairly won by Mr. Schultz, though the decision of the judges 
met with a good deal of eriticism. 4 

The competition for an oil painting upon the suggestive word 
“Captives,” produced a most interesting collection, the early 
Britons and their Roman masters being the favorite subjeet. One 
most attractive picture depicted a first-class railway-carriage con- 
taining a forger who had just been arrested, and his wife, while the 
detective in the corner, was sharply watching (over the top of his 
newspaper) the struggles of his prisoner to freo himself from the 
“bracelets.” Altogether the exhibition was pronounced to be highly 
satisfactory. я 

On Thursday, the Corporation of the City of London elected a 
city architect, in the place of the late Horace Jones, who received 
his knighthood, it will be remembered, when the Prince of Wales 
laid the foundation of the new bridge which is to be thrown across 
the Thames at the Tower. As the salary and emoluments of the 
offiee are considerable. there was a sharp competition. Mr. Alex- 
ander Peebles, an architect well-known in the “City,” succeeded in 
aining the appointment. Mr. Charles Barry, son of Sir Charles 

arry, who designed the Houses of Parliament, and Mr. W. IL 
Crossland, architect to the Royal Holloway College, taking the 
second and third places respectively. “CHIEL” 


ha 


A FAULTY GROUND-TESTING APPARATUS. 
To тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — While waiting in the Baltimore depot at Washing- 
ton I made the following notes, which I send to you: 

While in Washington last Saturday I noticed tho machine being 
used to test the soil under the footings for the new Government Library 
building of which you recently spoke editorialy, and it seemed that 
from thé way it was constructed that it would give unsatisfactory 
results unless the greatest care was used in operating it, and even 
then I should think it would be inaccurate. It was not in operation 
when I saw it. Reference to the accompanying sketch will explain 
what follows. 

The platform, loaded with bars of iron, rests upon two I-beams, 
each I-beam resting upon five or six supports flanging out to a broad 
base. The load was placed directly over four of the supports, but it 
was not evenly distributed over the platform. Now what impressed 
me was this: as soon as any one of these four supports begins to 
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settle, the load is thrown upon the supports not under the load and 
in amount inversely as the distance of the support from the centre of 
gravity of the load, but, as the soil may vary slightly, settlements 
might oceur under some of the supports which would make it impos- 
sible to tell which ones carried the load and consequently how much 
load there was upon each. Although it would take more time, I 
should think that more satisfactory results could be obtained by 
having a larger base and only one, and thus testing one point at a 
time. Very respectfully, 
а CLARENCE О. AREY. 


LETTING EXTRAS TO AN OUTSIDER. 
MONTREAL, CAN., December 15, 1887. 
То tne EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —I would be obliged if you think proper to give an 
answer to the following. On the following question, A is the archi- 
tect, P the preprietor, and C the contractor. 

P gives a building contract for a certain amount, к баң to С. 
Later on P wishes to give some new works, say cupboards and the 
like. He orders A to ask a couple of tenders for said work, one to C 
and one to an outsider. Then the tenders are in and it happens that 
the outsider is very much the lower on some items, thongh higher on 


others, and on the whole comes a little lower than C, say some $50 
on $1,000 or job. P had some idea to give part of the job to one 
and part to the other according to their prices, but A had no diffi- 
eulty in dissuading him from that, but P sticks to giving the extra eon- 
tract to tlic outsider, while A thinks that is not absolutely fair. There 
is no ill feeling between A, P and C, the only thing is that A would 
not wish to look too much interested in C, but desires to give him full 
justice, and P, representing a committee, feels as if he had to be 
positively legal. ‘The answer I wish, if you have (һе kindaess to give 
it, should not be on the legality of P's intentions, but on the dignity 
to be observed on such matters. I remain, sirs, 

Your obliged servant, J. V. 


[Тик answer to this question depends in some degree on the wording of 
the contract. There is no doubt that the ordinary courtesy among к. 
ics would give the'contractor for the building the preference in any extra 
work that might be required. This dees not mean, however, tlıat he enn 
get na extravagaut price for It, and most architects, instead of getting esti- 
mates frem two or three partles for the extra work, and thus putting them- 
selves in the predicament of having eltber to accept the contractor's price, 
which they may consider too high, or give the work to an outsider, with the 
prospect of hard feeling nad annoyance, find it better to order all extra 
work to be done by the general contractor, without stipulation beforehnnd 
as to the pee further than that usuatty contained іп the contract, thnt 
extra work shall be paid for “nt a (nir and reasonable vajuntlon.” nnd 
trust to thelr own authority for seeing this stipulntion compiled with. To 
illustrate this point : We once had some work dono by a rather sharp con- 
tractor, A little extra work was necessary, and the owner nsked us, rather 
against onr judgment, to get an estimate from the contractor before ordering 
lt. We did so, and the contractor estimated the work at eighty-five dolinrs. 
The rea] vaiue was about fifteen dollars, aud if we had been permitted to 
order it without question, we should have refused to certify for more thnn 
this, and the contractor wonld probably have nceepted it without objection. 
His previous estimate of eighty-five, however, made it difficult to order him 
te de the work withont, Implieation, ngreeipg to his price, while an 
order to do the work fer filteen would have provoked a quarrel at once, 
We were obliged to escape from the dilemma, therefore, by notifying him 
that his offer was net accepted, nnd allowing him to finish his contract, 
sending some one else after he had got throngh to make the needed chango. 
In the ense of which onr correspondent speaks, P, as acting for others, is 
me right in thinking it important for him to accept the lawest tender for 
the work, but we think that A would be justified In saying that the annoy- 
ance of having two mechanles in the building топа be worth aenrly the 
difference, and C might well afford, in consideratiun of not being dis- 
turbed, to reduce his price to that of the other man. — Eos. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. | Ë 


BOOKS. 
ROCHESTER,N. Y, 
To THE EDITORS OF TUE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs: — Will you be kind enough to inform me what would 
be the best books to purchase, one of them a general treatise on 
Architeeture of a constructional nature — also a good book on In- 
terior Decoration. I would like the latest publications. Could you 
give me the cost and author of each, and where to be obtained? 

Yours truly, F. A. Brockert. 

[ Building Superintendence" by T. M. Clark, published by Ticknor € 
Co., price 83. “Notes on Building Construction" by Col. Smith, pub- 
lished by Rivingtons, London, З vols., price $13.50; “ L'Art de batir” by 
Daniel Ramée ; “ Traité de l'Architecture" by Léonce Reyoaud. The 
latest book on decoration is “* Interior Decoration” by А. W. Brunner nnd 
T. Tryon, published by W. T. Comstock, price $3. — EDs. AMERICAN AR- 
CHITECT. 


ARCHITECTURAL JOURNALS. 


To tne EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCIHTECT:— 


Dear Sirs: — Kindly assist a student by giving names of archi- 
tectural publications in France, Spain, Italy, Germany and Russia, 
and names of publishers. Names of journals published in other 
countries (not English) will also be “ thankfully received." 

Very respectfully, F. W. FITZPATRICK. 

[Revue Générale d' Architecture; Moniteur des Architectes; Encyclo- 
pédic d' Architecture; Bulletin Mensuel de la Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes; La Semaine des Constructeurs; La Construction Moderne, all of 
Paris. Deutsche Bauzeitung, Berlin; Weiner Bauindustrie Zeitung, 
Vienna ; Architectonische Rundschau, Stnttgart ; Zedtchy, St. Petersbarg; 
are nmeng the most important. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


WAREMOUSE FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 
4 PHILADELPHIA, РА., December 12, 1887. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ;— 


Dear Sirs, —In your last issue I notice under heading of “А 
Poorly-constructed Floor" several diagrams of post and girder con- 
struction, which, from the lack of proper precaution in the propor- 
tioning and placing of its parts, is decidedly dangerous by reason of 
the timbers forming the girders deflecting laterally and severally 
crushing, as in this case they have done and will continue to do 
beyond hope of repair. The system here attempted is one of the 
best that can be devised for eontinuous girders of wood, but the parts 
require the nicest adjustment to ensure stability. Tho element of 
shrinkage needs to be taken into account and parts so connected and 


| designed as to admit of tightening "р from time to time. I take 


pleasure in sending you blue prints [sce een of the con- 
struction of a five-story flour and grain warchouse built in this eity 
under my supervision when architect for the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
The load per square foot, including weight of construction, runs as 
high as three hundred pounds. Yours truly, 

W. Вркррух PowELL. 
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cochineal insect is obtained the gor- 


Arrısıs’ Сотовз. — From the 1 
qe andpurplelakes. Sepia 


geons carmine, as well as the crimson, scarlet, 
is the inky fluid discharged by the euttle-fish to render the water 
opaque for its own concealment when attacked. Indian yellow is from 
the urine of the camel. Ivory black and bone black are made out of 
ivory chips. The exquisite Prussian blue is got by fusing horses hoofs 
and other refuse animal matter with impure potassium carbonate. It 
was discovered by an accident. In the vegetable kingdom are.included 
the lakes, derived from roots, barks, and gums. Biue black is from 
the charcoal of the vine stalk. Lamp black is soot from certain res- 
inous substances. From the madder plant, which grows in Hindustan, 
is manufaciured Turkey red. Gamboge comes from the yellow sap of 
a tree, which the natives of Siam eatch in eveoanut shells. Raw 
sienna is the natural earth from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. 
When burned it is burned sienna. Raw umber is an earth from Umbria, 
and is also burned. Tu these vegetable pigments may probably be 
added Indian ink, which is said to be made from burnt camphor The 
Chinese, who alone can produce it, will not reveal the secret of its com- 
position. Mastie —the base of the varnish so called — is from the gum 
of the mastie tree, indigenous to the Grecian archipelago. Bistre із the 
soot of wood ashes. Of real ultramarine but little is found in the mar- 
ket. It is obtained from the precious lapis lazuli, and commands a 
fabulous price. Chinese white is zine. Scarlet is iodide of mercury, 
and cinnabar, or native vermilion, is from quicksilver ore. — New 
Orleans Picayune. 

Tur Wortp’s Bro WATERFALLS. — According to Dr. Wertsch, the 
highest waterfalls are the three Krimbs Falls, in the upper Prinzgau, 
which have a total height of 1148 feet. The three falls next in height 
are found in Scandinavia— the Verme Foss, in Romsdal, 984 feet; the 
Vettis Foss, on the Sogne Fjord, 853 feet; the Rjuken Foss, in Thele- 
marken, 804 feet. With a decrease in height of 213 feet, the three 
Velino Falis, 591 feet, near Zerni, the birthplace of the historian 
Tacitus, follow next and are succeeded by the three Tessa Falls, in the 
Val Formazza, 541 feet. The Gastein Falls, in the Gastein Valley, 469 
feet, are midway between the Skjaggedal Foss, in the Hardanger Fjord, 
424 feet, and the Boring Foss, in the same fjord. The great Anio Cas- 
cade near Tivoli, 315 feet, appears small by the side of the foregoing, 
but is still larger than the Falls of the Elbe in the Riesengebirge, which 
are only 148 feet high. I£ the width of the falis is taken into consider- 
ation, the most imposing are those of the Victoria Falls of the Zam- 
besi, which are 394 feet high by a width .of 8,200 feet. A long way 
behind come the Niagara Fails, 177 feet high and 1,968 feet wide. "The 
third largest fall is that of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, 148 feet wide, 
by only 33 feet high. The highest waterfalls mentioned cannot com- 
pare with those gigantie falls as regards cubie contents. — Iron. 


THE ELEVATOR FOR тик EIFFEL Tower. — А curious elevator has 
been proposed for use in the Eiffel tower, which it is proposed to erect 
in Paris for the next exhibition. The tower is to be 984 fect high, and 
none of the ordinary forms of elevators could be used with safety. 
The plan proposed is to construct in the interior of a cylindrical tower 
a spiral railway track, on which shall run a truck occupying the whole 
interior space. This circular truck carries a double-decked car which 
is raised by the latter’s revolution. Motion is communicated to the 
truck by an endless cable driven by a stationary engine. This cable 
passes through the car and runs over a series of frietion-pulleys, which 
communicate their motion to the trucks through a worm-gear and 
spur-wheel. ‘The weight of the elevator-car is supported by the wheels 
of the truck, and these are only to be revolved by the worm-gear. 
Consequently, if anything should happen to the cable, the car would 
not descend, but would remain stationary until the persons in the car 
started the gear, and would then only descend as long as motion con- 
tinued to be given to it. The cable is run ata high speed, which the 
gear rednces, and thus it is possible to use quite a sinall cable to give 
motion to а ear containing two hundred people. — Iron. 


Compounp For PATCHING STONE. — The restoration of some of the 
most important stone structures in Paris, such as the colonnade of the 
Louvre, of the Pont Neuf, and of the Conservatoire des Arts of Me- 
tiers, has been mainly accomplished by means of a metallie cement 
invented by Professor Brune. 1t consists of a powder and a liquid, the 
first composed of two parts by weight of oxide of zinc, two of cruslied 
limestone of а hard nature, and one of crushed grit, the whole inti- 
mately mixed and ground, ochre in suitable proportions beiog added as 
a eoloring matter. The liquid employed consists of a saturated solution 
of zinc in commercial hydrochlorie acid, to which is added a part by 
weight of hydrochlorate of ammonia, equal to one-sixth that of the 
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dissolved zinc, and this liquid is diluted with two-thirds of its hulk of 


water. In using the eement, one pound of the powder is mixed with 
two and a half pints of the liquid. The cement liardens very quickly 
and is of great strength. — Exchange. 


Tue CANADIAN PancELs-Posr. — As there appears to be an im- 
pression that the new parcels-post to be established on the Ist of Febru- 
ary between Canada and the United States is to be confined to corre- 
spondence, books, ete., it may be as well to state that it is to inclnde 
merchandise. The maximum weight will be five pounds, and the rate 
12 1-2 eents per pound. — Montreal Witness. | 


Monten INTERNATIONAL Ant Ехинитом. — This Exhibition will b 
held in the Royal Crystal Palace at Munich. It will be opened ба the 
1st of June, 1888, and will continue open until the end of October. 
Works of art of all countries in the departments of painting, sculpture, 


[Vor. XXIII. — No. 628. 


architecture, drawing, and reproduction are admitted. Works of art- 
industry, if they arc entitled by artistic invention and execution to be 
considered as works of art, will also be admitted, but only on the spe- 
cial invitation of the Central Committee, or by the Colleetive Commis- 
sioners. The Central Cominittee defray the expenses of transport of all 
works of art approved by а jury, of admission. Ali applications must 
be received by the Central Committee ( Luitpoldstrasse, Nr. 3, München) 
by the 15th of March next, but no work of art must arrive at Munich 


before the 1st of April. 


— In the County Courts to- 
glass factory one week in 
The boy’s defence was that 
he had joined a labor union, 
Judge Baily decides that an appren- 


AN APPRENTICE CANNOT JOIN A Union. 
day Judge Baily gave a boy apprentice in a 
which to return to work or suffer sentence. 
he supposed he was discharged because 
which had entered upon a strike. 
tiee cannot join a union. 


of an ever-supply. A few reasons for 
supply can be given ina few words. 
cient to keep enterprise actively engaged. Railroad expansion, while it has 
gone a little beyond immediate requirements, is below the requirements of 
twelve months hence in three-fonrths of the territory in the United States, 
Railroad-builders recognize this fact. Then, a great demand is already 
springing up for river and lake crafts, a faet which cannot be too strongly 
dwelt upon. Then, again, the demand for materials and supplies for shop- 
work, mill-work. factory and foundry work, is a factor which is under-esti- 
mated by all excepting the few whose business it is to follow up and solicit 
work of this character. The machinists, the fonnders and the manufac- 
turers of the country know better tlian editors and financial reviewers the 
real extent and depth of the comiog demand for supplies. Bankers are 
preparing weekly clearing-honse exchanges from thirty and forty cities, and 
weekly aud monthly returns from one hundred railroads and more, and are 
noting the weekly list of commercial failures, and the volume of freight- 
traffic over the trunk lines, but there are other and more important matters 
to be looked at in order to have a proper understanding of the real tenden- 
cies at work beneath the surface of trade. The country is not really over- 
producing, and there is not any danger of over- rodnetlon In sight, yet an 
apparent over-prod uction may develop itself within ninety days. If it does 
it will. 'The merchant-steel workmen are endeavoring to advance wages 
ten percent. Bituminous miners m some parts of the West are demanding 
a recognition of the old basis of wages made at Colnmbas, O., and the refn- 
sal to recognize it may probably gesült in the suspension of work in several 
localities. Nelther the supply of coal or prices can be affected by any 
probable action of miners in the West, because of tlıe great increase in the 
number of mine openings. Several Western railroad companies have 
within the past four months developed their own sources of supply, and 
most of the railroad companies west of the Mississippi are now following 
this policy. The anthracite miners went on strike this week and declare 
their ability to remain out six months. The production of both anthracite 
and bituminous coal is, according to present estimates, abont eight million 
tons ahead of 1886. The anthracite miners have been the victims of oppres- 
sion and injustice beyond the lot of the average workman, and public sen- 
timent iu Pennsylvania, where the conditions are understood, and in some 
other sections, seems to be largely with them. A Wall Street paper is 
antnority for the statement that next year's building "operations in New 
ork will reach sixty-five million dollars, Very heavy disbursements this 
month will help to ease up the money market and possibly improve collec- 
tions, which for some weeks past have been rather difficult. Brokers and 
ER expect an improvement in the volume of bnsiness during 
is month, and the conditions of the country seem to fully warrant the 
expectation, In a general way stocks are light. The textile manufaeturers 
are crowded in the cotton-producing line. Makers of machinery in the 
ew England and Middle States are mostly busy, and about fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the capacity will work overtime for a few weeks. The 
mou and steel mills thronghont the West resumed fulltime on Tuesday. 
ë ronghout the Sonththatindustry eontinuesto be exceptionally prosperous. 
n some railroads in the West large discharges of men have been made by 
way of guarding against the anticipated demand for an advance. 
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T is a satisfaction to find that the Amerieans are certainly 
I giving lessons to the rest of the world in matters of eonstruc- 
tion, if not of art. Perhaps the art will come later. Not 
long ago a great fire took plaee in Berlin, totally destroying a 
structure composed wholly of brick and iron, and bnilt with the 
solidity eharacteristic of German work. Тһе building was а 
storage-warehouse for the great Berlin express company, and 
was about à hundred feet wide, and a hundred and fifty long,. 
six stories high, with a small court-yard in the centre. A 
heavy brick wall divided it through the middle, and the floors 
were all made with brick arches, turned between iron beams, 
which rested on the walls, and on ranges of iron girders, sup- 
ported by cast-iron columns. ‘The doors in the partition-wall 
were of plate-iron. We have learned hy experience the vulner- 
able points of such a strueture, but to the Germans, un- 
aceustomed to destruetive fires, it must have seemed as fireproof 
as it would have to us thirty years ago. Five months after the 
building was substantially completed, one or two temporary 
openings were made in the third story floor, for the purpose of 
finishing some part of the work, and while these were still open, 
an aecident oceurred, by which fire was set to some goods 
stored in the third story. The flaming brands immediately fell 
through the holes in the floor, setting fire to the goods in the 
next story below, which were mostly cotton and woollen 
materials, and although the fire-engines arrived in five minutes 
after the fire started, they were too late to be of any service. 
Five minutes seems a short time for a fire starting in a little 
bundle of dry goods to accomplish the destruction of a huge 
building, in the construetion of which there was not a trace of 
inflammable material, but no sooner had the nearest bales 
beeome kindled than the iron beams over them, quickly heated 
by the flames, expanded, violently wrenching the girders, and 
in many cases breaking off the capftals of the columns. In this 
cffort the beams themselves were bent and twistcd, letting the 
brick floor-arehes fall; and so quiekly did this effect occur that 
many of the floor-arehes had fallen out before the engines 
arrived, five minutes from the setting of the fire. The collapse 
of the arches not only opened a passage upward for the flames, 
but piled broken cases, torn cloth and other combnstibles, in 
the best condition for speedy kindling, upon the blazing goods 
beneath, and the west half of the structure, in whieh the fire 
first eaught, was soon a mass of flames. The eastern half was 
cut off by means of the iron doors, all of which had been duly 


‚elosed, but these soon became red-hot from the action of the 


fire behind them, and in that way set fire to goods lying against 
them, and they also soon warped enough to let the flames 
through, aud hasten the effect, so that in one hour from the 
first alarm little remained of the western half of the building 
but the tottering outside walls, a large portion of whieh had 


‘already fallen, while the three upper stories of the eastern half, 


notwithstauding the briek:partition wall and the iron doors, 


were totally destroyed, and the lower stories nearly ruined hy 
the fall of the upper floor-arehes. On examining the place 
after the fire, it was found that out of one hundred columns 
whieh originally held the floors, thirty-eight had been thrown 
completely out of their places, while thirty-four more, although 
they remained standing, were so broken or bent as to be use- 
less, the only ones still fit for service being those in the lower 
stories of the eastern half of the building. The girders were 
formed of iron beams, eighteen inches deep, and these were in 
some places twisted like corkscrews by the strain which they 
had undergone. An expert commission was immediately ap- 
pointed to study into the causes of the fire, and made n report 
expressing the opinion that no building could henceforth be 
considered fireproof unless the flanges of iron ‘beams, and all 
portions of iron columns, were ‘covered by some non-conduct- 
ing material,” as “is now commonly done in such structures in 
the great cities of the United States of America.” 


high reputation all over the country, died last month at 

his residence, after a short illness. Mr. Cochrane was 
born in New Hampshire in 1833, and, after completing his 
education, removed first to Chicago, and then to Davenport, 
Iowa, where he entered upon a very successful practice. In 
1864 he returned to Chicago, and has been prominent in pro- 
fessional matters in that city ever since. Iis best-known 
building is the Chamber of Commerce, but he designed many 
churches and private dwellings, showing a refinement of taste 
which, at the time when he first began his work, was par- 
ticularly valuable in the West. Ile will be greatlv missed in 
the profession and in society in a large part of the West. 


М" JOIN C. COCHRANE, of Chicago, an architect of 


OTH the Builder and the British Architect have of late had 
a good deal to say about the uniform rate of commission 
which is maintained among architects all over the world. 
To them, as, indeed, to a great many thoughtful persons in the 
profession, there scems to be a good deal that is objectionable 
in a rate of compensation which is the same for the consum- 
mate artist as for the young beginner or the ignorant pre- 
tender to professional knowledge. In the interest of art, hoth 
of thein think it a misfortune that a man capable of making 
perfect examples of architectural art should be condemned by 
the rule on whieh his compensation is based, either to disregard 
the beautiful ideals floating through his mind and get through 
his work with the same expenditure of thought that his soul- 
less competitor next door would bestow on it, ог, if he 
chooses to follow-art for art's sake, to he obliged to do so at his 
own expensc, sinee no higher remuneration is provided for the 
author of a beautiful building than of an ugly one. It must be 
confessed that there is a good deal to say on this side of the 
subject, but there is another side which is well presented in a 
letter to the British Architect by Mr. Basil Champneys. In 
this letter, although Mr. Champneys admits that the architects 
who study their work like true artists are very inadequately 
paid by a five per cent commission, and, moreover, that it is 
rather an anomaly that the most experienced men should be 
paid at the same rate as beginners, he considers, nevertheless, 
that there are advantages in the present system which should 
not be rashly given up. As to the artistic part of the work, he 
believes, at the outset, that this is never paid for dircetly at all. 
No matter how consummate an artist a man may be, he is paid 
for designing and putting up a building which is reasonably 
convenient and will not fall down. If he accomplishes this, he 
is entitled to his full fee, and the idea that if he studies its 
masses and proportions, refines its details and seeks inspiration 
for its decoration, he is entitled to be paid any more, has not 
as yet occurred to the public, whatever the profession may 
think about it. For the present, morcover, Mr. Champneys 
thinks that this state of things is inevitable. A time may come 
when the publie will understand architectural art and pay for 
it directly, but it is now practieally incapable of rccoguizing 
such art when it is offered them, and would be quite as likely 
to be taken in by the onteries of an advertising architectural 
huffoon as by the pure and deeply-felt beauty of a master's 
work, so that whether we wish it or not, we must eontent our- 
selves with what he calls the wholesome position, that we must 
do the best we can for art because wë love it and not because 
we love money. қ 
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IMPLY asa practical matter, however, the five per a 
N rule is worth holding on to until something better can be 
It is trne that under it the beginner 
receives the same proportionate fee as his abler or wiser oe 
but the beginner's commissions are usually few and of no ew 
importance, while his experienced neighbor 1s kept constantly 
busy with work involving the expenditure of large sums, so 
that the latter's income, at the same percentage, 18 many times 
as great as that of the younger man. „Besides this, the same 
rule brings about an indirect compensation for artistic capacity 
and study. Although the public cannot say what it likes, and 
is easily misled by every one with a new architectural nostrum, 
in the end it usually comes hack to what is pretty, unassuming, 
and interesting, in other words, to what is artistic, and the man 
who tries hard and successfully to make his work artistic 18 
generally rewarded by having plenty of employment, while the 
ill-trained and unfeeling designer of vulgar and commonplace 
buildings, although he gets as large a percentage on his com- 
missions as the artist, has fewer of them, and will have still 
less as the public taste advances. The physicians, who main- 
tain uniform rates of fees for general practice. find it advanta- 
geous to do so, the income of the abler ones being increased to 
their satisfaction by the greater number of their patients; yet 
they need to study their cases quite as much as architects do 
their designs, and the architects have an advantage over them, 
that their compensation increases with the importance as well 
as the number of their commissions, while physicians, unless 
they happen to be specialists, receive the same amount for a 
visit to an overfed child as to a patient in mortal extremity. 
Where a doctor chooses to devote himself to a certain branch, 
and attains recognized skill in it, he can claim a much higher 
rate of fees as a professed specialist, and this is already to some 
extent the case in architecture. Тһе late Mr. Richardson, for 
example, was rarely content with five per cent commission, and 
found no diffienlty in obtaining seven and one-half, even for 
buildings of great importance, and much more for many struc- 
tures which young architects would be glad to undertake at the 


usual rate. 
A public elementary schools has been published by the Eng- 
lish Education Department. An English primary school 
is so completely different in nearly every respect from one of 
ours that the rules for planning them are of no very great 
value to us, but there are some interesting points. The stan- 
dard width for schoolrooms is less than with us, the rules speci- 
fying eighteen to twenty feet where long desks accomodating 
four or more children are used, or twenty-two feet where double 
desks are preferred. This seems rather surprising to our 
notions, the long desks, or forms, having been obsolete in our 
schools for thirty years, while even double desks are now con- 
sidered objectionable, and in the best American schools each 
pupil, even in the primary departments, has his tiny single 
desk to himself. The elastieity of the specified dimensions, 
again, strikes us as rather strange. .lf eighteen feet is wide 
enough for a schoolroom seated in a certain way, twenty feet 
must be too wide, and if twenty feet is right, a width of only 
eighteen must mean constant crowding and annoyance to the 
pupils. The convenient and comfortable dimensions of desks 
and aisles have with us long been settled, and the dimensions 
of a schoolroom are, in well-planned buildings, just such as to 
contain the desired number of desks and aisles, withont super- 
fluous space and without robbing any part of its standard 
«dimensions. In regard to the height of rooms, the English 
code seems to have horrowed something from the recent French 
and German rules, and demands that all school and class rooms 
shall be at least twelve feet high from floor to ceiling, provided 


generally accepted. 


SET of instructions for the planning and fitting up of 


the area does not exceed three hundred and sixty superficial 


feet. If the area is between this and six hundred feet, the 
height must be thirteen feet, and if larger than this, it must be 
fourteen feet as a minimum, no maximum being specified. Ifa 
schoolroom is ceiled on the collar-beam and lower part of the raft- 
ers, the distance from the floor to the wall-plate must be at least 
eleven feet and to the collar-beam three feet more. Roofs open 
inside to the ridge are not favored, and, if used, mnst be venti- 
lated from the ridge and covered with impervious material. 


of the Fondaco dei Turchi, published in November, 1885. 
One front of this building was restored some years ago, but 
the other has remained until recently in the condition in which it 


S ord of our readers may remember Signor Boni's account 
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fter it was abandoned as a public resort, and its arcades 
brieked up to fit it for a place of storage, and is well known to 
architects by photographs, either under its own name or the 
absurd one which is often given it hy the foreign photographers 
of the “ Palace of Lucretia Borgia,” the fact being tlfat if this 
lady ever saw it at all, which is by no means certain, it must 
have been at least five hundred years old, and in a state of 
disrepair highly unsuitable to the dwelling of a cardinal's 
daughter. As a result of the passion ior polishing up and 
repairing old buildings, which is just now very prevalent in 
Venice, the remaining front of the Fondaco dei Turchi has 
just been restored with such thoroughness that, as Signor Boni 
says, there is no longer апу hope “ of finding any part, even 
the smallest, which we may look upon with confidence as a 
relic of the ancient palace." As the restored front was much 
the more interesting of the two, its restoration is certainly a 
loss to picturesque architecture, and the remains of the Vene- 
tian Byzantine are now so few in number that it seems a pity 
to have any of them falsified hy the restorer's chisel and sera- 


per. 


was puta 


the Advancement of Technical Education which met at 

Bordeaux last year one of the best was the public notice, 
given in an excellent report, presented for the commercial 
section by Mr. Merckling, of the importance of the schools for 
commercial education which are now in operation in many 
places on the Continent. In Germany, the leader of all coun- 
tries in most matters of education, the first thought of those 
who see a prospect open for the development of a new industry 
is to prepare a course of instruction intended to fit persons for 
pursuing the new employment with advantage, and the result 
of the Imperial policy of extending German influence, where- 
ever possible, in all parts of the world, has heen to ereate a 
great demand for schools in which young men, as a preparation 
for employment in the new commercial enterprises, can learn 
book-keeping, the principles of finance, and commercial law, 
besides such foreign languages as will be most useful in an ex- 
tended business, aud the details of certain branches of manu- 
facturing, if manufactured goods are likely to occupy an im- 
portant place in the future merchants’ affairs. In response to 
the demand, such schools or courses of instruction have sprung 
up everywhere, and the consequence is that as the German 
manufacturers, through their enterprise in establishing techni- 
cal schools, have succeeded in making themselves first in the 
markets of the world, and even sell their goods in immense 
quautities to the French, their chief cempetitors, so the Ger- 
man merchants' clerks, equipped with the training of their new 
schools, find their way to profitable employment all over the 
world, and are met with in great numbers in England, where 
their business-like habits, and their usefulness in the foreign 
trade which forms a large part of the affairs of most great Eng- 
lish merchants, gives them an immense advantage over the 
native clerks. Following the example of the Germans, the 
French have, in a qniet way, done much recently to promote 
commercial education, and schools for the purpose of providing 
such education have been established at Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Havre and Bordeaux, while prizes, in the shape of 
scholarships for foreign travel, are offered by the Government 
to the most industrious and successful pupils. A new experi- 
ment has also been tried in France, in the opening of education 
of this kind to girls, Lyons having a commercial school for 
girls, as well as one for boys, while in Paris the great muni- 
cipal school for girls has a commercial section. Considering 
how large a part of French retail business js carried on by 
women, it is certainly desirable in every way that the same 
opportunities for preparing themselves to manage it successfully 
should be open to them as to the other sex, and the Congress 
adjourned with a special recommendation of the girls’ commer- 
cial sehools to the attention of the public, and the wish that 
other cities might follow the example of Paris and Lyons. 
Before the next meeting of the Congress, which is to be held 
in St. Petersburg in 1888, it would he interesting to collect in- 
fermation in regard to our own commercial schools and busi- 
ness colleges, to which both sexes in this country owe so much. 
In some respects their curriculum is very limited in comparison 
with that of the German schools; but our clerks and salesmen 
have little use for foreign languages, and the best of our busi- 


ness colleges teach what they undertake to impart with re- 
markahle success. 


Aue д the good things accomplished hy the Congress for 
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OPEN-TIMBER ROOFS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.—I. 


“AjLarchitecture is but a glorifled roof.” — Ruskin. 

“There are few features of Medieval art in this country to which attention 
could be more profltably directed than the roof; for, whettier applied to secular 
or ecclesiastical buildings, the framed and carved wooden roof is essentially 
English in execution and application, and is one of the most beautiful and appro- 
priate manifestations of our national art.” — Fergusson. 
| HE builders of the 

Middle Ages 

have left us inan 
proofs of their skill, 
but none more inter- 
esting than those re- 
vealed by a study of 
their  open-timber 
roofs. Certainly it is 
in these if anywhere 
that the Mediæval ar- 
ehiteets suceceded in 
doing what they have 
always been eredited 
with doing, namely, 
boldly recognizing and 
accepting forms im- 
posed by the exi- 
gencies of construc- 
tion, and then, by ar- 
tistic decoration, en- 
deavoring to render 
them beautiful and har- 
monions. In this re- 
speet these roofs afford excellent examples of successful appliea- 
tions of the principle of * ornamental construction." 

In design these roofs were not always scientific, bnt in exeention 
they were invariably exeellent. In the earlier periods it must be 
admitted that much was done that eannot be admired either from a 
eonstructive or an artistic point of view. It may be said of these 
unsuccessful efforts, however, that they are of exceeding interest as 
showing the many difficulties eneountered and overcome, and thus, 
when contrasted with the beautifnl works of later times, serve not to 
detract from but rather to heighten our admiration for those remark- 
able specimens of Medieval art. 

To-day, practical questions, such as expense, acoustie properties, 
ete., tend to prevent anything like general use as in the period of 
Gothie Revival, but it is still to be said that “no form of wooden 
covering is so good in the internal effect as the high-pitched, open 
roof with its massive timbers erossing and reerossing in perspective 
and giving mysterious shadows and half lights above." ! 


Nótre Dame, Mantes, France. 


[After Jo :nson'g 
“ Specimens of Early French Architecture.’ 


ABSENCE OF EARLY EXAMPLES. 


A very noticeable feature in the history of wooden roofs is the 
absence of early examples, especially on the Continent, The num- 
ber of examples previous to the fonrteenth certury is surprisingly 
small, though, considering the perishable natnre of the material, it 
might be urged that the existence of any examples, not the lack of 
many, should oceasion snrprise. The existence of so few examples 
may be accounted for in several ways. It is largely dne, of course, 
to the inflammable nature of the material. Thongh time and decay 
were not without their effects, fire was a far more destructive azent. 
One needs but to read the early history of the great cathedrals to 
learn how frequent and disastrous were the conflagrations of those 
days. The labor of years was often lost in as many hours. A mate- 
rial with which this was not only possible but even probable, naturally 
eame to be held in more or less contempt. Moreover, this prejudice 
against timber construction was, no doubt, encouraged by that great 
body of workers in stone, the Freemasons. Thus, not only were 
many speeimens actually destroyed, bnt also many others were not 
erected because of their liability to such destrnetion. On the Conti- 
nent, except in Normandy, it is found that stone vanlts were mostly 
used, wooden roofs being merely for the protection of vaulted ceilings, 
and composed of large, ronghly-squared timbers, which were framed 
for the work they had to do withont regard to their appearance 
(Fig. 1). 

SUPERIORITY OF ENGLISII ROOFS. 


In Normandy, as jnst intimated, wooden roofs did not give way to 
stone vaults to the same extent that they did in other parts of the 
Continent. As early as the eleventh century the Normans had made 
considerable progress in the construction of timber roofs. Taken in 
eonnection with several others, this fact is of considerable signifi- 
сапсе. Why is it, for instance, that timber construction received 
more attention in Normandy than elsewhere on tlie Continent? Why 
isitthat the English roofs shonld be so vastly snperior to those of 
the Continent, in fact, being unsurpassed for variety, richness and 
beauty? An explanation is to be fonnd in the fact that the race 
origin of the English and Normans is the same and is altogether 
different from that of the French. Moreover, the original Normans 
or Northmen were a great sea-faring people, a nation of sailors and 
ship-builders. Now, before the Iron Age to be a nation of ship- 
builders was to be a nation of carpenters. The original Britons 
were Northmen — Angles, Saxons, Jutes. After the death of Alfred, 


1 From an article on the “Architectural Treatment of the Roof," Builder, 
December 16, 1876. 


England was conqnered by the Danes or Norsemen, and shortly 
afterward came the Norman Conquest. The English, thus having 
the same race origin as tho people of Normandy, naturally had the 
same race characteristies; Moreover, the insular position of the 
English was not without its influenee on their national character. 
The English were thus a 
carpentering people, and to 
this element of their ehar- 
acter it is easy to aseribe 
their superiority in timber 
constrnction to the French, 
who inherited no sneh na- 
tional trend of mind. 

This explanation finds 
eonfirmation in the history 
of English Gothic arehitec- 
ture, a singular featnre in 
the development of which 
is the constant progress 
from the forms of masonry 
to those of earpentry. Tho 
whole course of English 
vaulting is in fact a grad- 
ual-approximation to pan- 
elling, which is essentially 
a eharacteristie treatment 
of wood. Fan-vaulting is 
quite as easily executed in 
wood as in stone. An ex- 
ample of a wooden groin 
vault is given in Figure 2. 
Sneh a resnlt eertainly be- 
speaks a earpentering turn ФЕ mind. The development of English 
open-timber roofs will, therefore, be the enbject for detailed con- 
sideration, the French examples receiving merely incidental atten- 
tion as they serve to illustrate intermediate steps. 


WOODEN ROOFS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Before taking up the English roofs, however, it will be worth 
while, perhaps, to briefly consider what bad been done in this diree- 
tion previous to the Medieval period. The earliest and simplest 
form of wooden roof is that 
known as the tie-beam. In 
this form of roof (Fig. 3), 
two inclined rafters are 
framed together at the top, 
while they are held together 
below by a horizontal beam, 
called the tie-beam, which 
serves to counteract the 
tendeney of the rafters to 
spread apart below and ex- 


Fig. 2. 
Wooden Grolned Roof, Warmington, England, 
(1260). [After Rickman’s “ English Architect- 
urat Styles.”] 


Fig. 3. 


ert an outward thrnst on the walls. 

Very little is known abont wooden roofs as used by the aneients: 
no examples, of course, remain, bnt, though it has been held on this 
aceonnt that they had none, it is probable that they were of this 
simple tie-beam description. There is no evidenee of progress in the 
construction of timber roofs until the later days of the Roman 
Empire. Vaults were then erected that required centres of no mean 
construetion, and basilicas were built which required roofs of large 


Fig. 4. 
The Basílica of St. Paul, Rome. [After Tredgold.] 


span. The Ulpian basiliea is considered a typical specimen of those 
with wooden roofs. This was one hnndred and eighty feet wide and 


Fig. 5. 
Ste. Sabine, Rome. [After Hubsch.] 


divided into five aisles. 
was covered with a wooden roof of semicircular form.? Built largely 


The central one, nearly ninety feet wide, 


2 A restored section of this basilioa is to be found on page 317, Vol. 1(Fergusson). 
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after Roman models, the wooden roofs of the Early Christian basili- 
eas may fairly be taken as representing Roman forms and cri al 
The common forms, king and queen post trusses, are shown in the 
accompanying figures, viz., 4, 5, 6 and 7. - | К 
These examples sbow just about how far the eonstruetion of tim- 
ber roofs had advaneed be- 3 
fore the Middle Ages. Itis 
evident that the principle of 
ihe truss was well under- 
stood. The use of iron < 
straps, bolts, ete., which are 
not found in the Mediæval 
roofs, was almost necessi- 
tated by the enormous spans 
which were covered, some of 
these being twice the widtlı 
of the average (Gothic nave. 
Moreover, in most instanees, 
these roofs were intended 
to support a flat ceiling, 
whielı, besides bringing ad- 
ditional weight on the trusses, eoneealed them, and consequently no 
attempt was made at artistie design or decoration. 


Fig, 7. 
S. Lorenzo extra Muros, Rome, [Hubsch.] 


CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH TIMBER ROOFS. 


The different varieties of English open-timber roofs may ђе 
arranged in the order of their development as follows: 
š Trussed.! — Single Frame. 
A. Tie-beam Roofs. к — Double Frame. 
B. Roofs without Tie-beams : 
1. Trussed Rafter. — Untrussed. — Single Frame. 


2. Hammer-Beam. м ^ 
3 СОП brace]! | Trussed. — Double Frame. 


Another classification would be this: : 

(a) Roofs from which the thrust or pressure is vertical. 

(0) Roofs from which the thrust or pressure is oblique. 

(a) and (6) of the latter correspond to (A) and (B) of the former 
Practically, 


elassification. everything except the tie-beam roof 
| eomes in the 
seeond elass 
(0) unless an 
exception is 
made of the 
low-pitch roof 
of thelate Per- 
pendicular 
period, the 
thrust of 
which was ap- 
proxima tel у 
vertical. 

(A) Tie- 
Beam Roofs. 
— The sei- 
enee of truss- 
ing which had 
been so sue- 


NS RS cessfully ap- 
SSS plied by the 

SS Pus Romans was 
| "SS lost during 

Fig. 8. the Dark 


[Viollet-le-Duc.] Ages. In the 
theoretieally perfect truss, the load should produce no transverse 
strain on any part, and the pressure transmitted to the abutments 
should be vertical. 4 
These two . essential 
principles of the truss 
are not recognized in 
tbe early Medieval 
roof. The real fune- 
tions of the king-post 
and tie-beam are often 
wholly  misconceived. 
For example, the king- 
post is frequently 
found as an upright 
strut supported by the 
tie-beam (Figs. 8 and 
9). 

rhe primitive form 
of Mediaeval roof, ae- 
cording to Viollet-le- 


Fig. 9. 
Swardstone Chus England. [Brandon. 
Due, was a simple one of the tie-beam form with a short collar-beam 
introduced near the apex (Fig. 10). Oceasionally a short king-post 
was used. For small spans this served very well, but the moment 


1 Every roof is trussed, Either every pair of common rafters is trussed or only 
a few larger ones, called priucipals, but only is a roof technically said to be 
trussed in the latter case when it Is supported at intervals by a pair of large. 
rafters (“principals”) which are strongly tied and braced. The bays or spaces 
between these “trusses ” are spanned by smaller (“common ”) rafters. 


the span was increased to any extent, the tie-beam had a tendency to 
sag. This sagging was prevented in the first instance by making 


the tie-beam of very large dimensions. 


teristie of all early 
roofs is sometimes 
attributed to the 
abundance of ma- 
terial at hand, but 
it would seem to 
have been quite as 
much the result 
of methods of de- 
sign then in 
vogue. In the 
eourse of time this 
tendency to deflee- 


Fig. 10. 
[Vtollet-le-Duc.] 


The massiveness so charae- 


tion on the partof thetie-beam became the souree of much diffieulty and 
resulted finally in the introduction of the king-post as a tie (Fig. 11). 
The first attempt to brace the rafters was decidedly unsatisfaetory. 


Fig. Il. 


[Vlollet-le-Dne.} 
The manner in which this was accomplished is shown in Figure 12. 


The eurved struts which were introduced to stiffe 
themselves supported by the tie-beam. 
given to the rafters, but it was seeured a 


Fig. 12. 


[Viollet-le-Due.] 


Fig. 13. 


[Viollet-le-Due,] 


composed of two sets of rafters. 


The “common” 


n tle rafters were 
Additional strength was 
t the expense of the tie- 


beam. It was 
not long, how- 
ever, before 
this method was 
abandoned and 
a better one de- 
vised. By sim- 
ply reversing 
the position of 
the struts and 
framing them 
into the king- 
post instead of 
the tie-beam, a 
transverse 
strain was eon- 
verted into a 
tensile one and 
a seientifieally- 
constructed 
truss was ob- 
tained (Fig. 
13). 


ost of these 
roofs were 
double-framed, 
that is to say, 


' rafters, which re- 


ceived tlie roofing material, rested on a framing of “purlins” that 


was Eg cos at regular intervals by 
arge rafters known as “ 
struetion made the roofs very heavy 


pair of 


principals." 


heavy trusses, made up 


of а 


Such a method of eon- 
and necessitated the use of very 


thiek walls, not only to support the weight, hut also to give a proper 


bearing for the tie-beam and principals, 
excessive thickness of wall, first found j 


Fig. 14. 
[Viollet-le-Duc.] 


purlins into the plane of the « 
Another method, which also ca 
the pitch of the roof. 
іпегеаѕе the amount of transver 


It was see 


A device for obviating this 
n Franee, was to sink the 


prineipal” as shown in Figure 14. 
me into general usc, was to increase 
n that as the pitch of the roof was 


se strain in the rafters was dimin- 
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ished, and the less transverse strain there had to be provided for, 
the smaller the timbers and the lighter the framing could be, 

Two methods of stiffening the rafters and at the same time lessen- 
ing their effective thrust on the walls merit attention. One effect of 
increasing the inclination of the roof was to increase the vertical dis- 
tance from the inner edge of the top of tlie wall to the under side of 
the rafter (a, Fig. 15). By inserting a vertical strut here and fram- 
ing the lower ends of both strut and rafter into a horizontal shoe 


Fig. 16. 


[Viollet-le-Duc.] 


(e, Fig. 15), not only was greater stiffness given to the rafter, but its 
thrust was made more nearly vertieal. ‘The shoe (c) was sometimes 
made the end of the tie-beam. 

When short and separate, as in Figure 17, the tie-beam was raised 
or arranged as in Figure 16. Both of 
these examples de aud 16) are French. 
That shown in Fizure 17 is English and 
differs only in the method of fixing the 
shoe-pieee to the wall. In England, the 
tie-beam roof was never used to any extent, 
and even when it was, the proper fuuc- 
tion of the tie-beam seems to have been 
misappreheuded. It was generally made 
quite independent of the other timbers ; it 
was really nothing but a heavy beam laid 
across from wall to wall and used as a sort 
of foundatiou from which to build the roof. 
To prevent the deflection which such usage 
would develop, the beam had to be made 
of very large section. In effect this was 
very heavy and depressing, and so, as Mr. 
Street says, “the old architeets were eou- 
stantly varying their designs with the ob- 
jeet of improving the construetion of their 
roofs and very often with a view to dis 
pensing with the tie-beam, which in many eases was felt to be an 
eye-sore.” For example, it was almost invariably eambered in order 
to preyeut any appearanee of sagging, which is the case with a 
perfectly straight tie- 
beam (Figs. 8 aud 9), 
and aceordingly the 
latter is of rare occur- 
тепсе. As a further 
means of overcoming 
this disagreeable effect, 
eurved braces were 
often introduced (Fig. 
18). 

Tie-beam roofs of 


very low piteh were 
used iu the Perpendieu- 
lar period. Frequently 


the pitch is so low that 
it is obtained by merely 
eambering the tie-beam. 


Fig. 18. 
Outwell Church, Eugland, [Brandon.] 


The tie-beam roof has no disturbing effeet on the substructure and is 


For utilitarian purposes, it is the best 
form and probably the most economical “It can searcely be cou- 
sidered as condncive to architectural effeet, however. This is ob- 
tained when the tie-beam is dropped and the roof may be said to | 
spring from, not merely rest on the walls. The structure then 
becomes a complete whole; walls and roof are dependent ou one 
another; the roof becomes a part of the architecture, not a mere 
eovering laid on.” 1 


simple in its coustruction. 


[To be continued. 


Ir our readers have wasted half as much time as we have iu trying 
to find some definite illustration which we know was published iu this 
Jourual at some indefinite past time, they will be glad to kuow that the 
Decennial Index of Illustrations in the American Architect is now ready in 
book form. 


1 From an article on “Architeetural Treatment of Lhe Roof" — Builder, 1876. 


THE THIRD EXHIBITION OF TUE ARCHITECTURAL 


LEAGUE. 
J| bitions of architectural draw- 
iug which have, fortunately 
for the profession, been carried 
out by the energy of the New 
York Architectural League, is to 
be found in new and very pleas- 
ant quarters on the ground floor 
of the new building ou Fifth 
Avenue, between the Stewart 
Mansion and the Caswell House, 
the old University Club, which 
has just been erected for the use 
of a few artists and a well-known 
firm of pieture-dealers. Although 
not quite so brilliantly illumi- 
nated by day as the old galleries 
on Twenty-third Street, thelight 
is pleasanter, and the arrange- 
ment of the rooms better adapted 
to give effect to the collection. 
Under these favorable eircum- 
stances the exhibition presents 
an appearance which we may 
well eall remarkable, and in tlie 
brillianey and variety of the 
drawings shown, the skill with 
which they are arranged, aud the 
piquaut interest of many of the delightful designs, the New York 
collection far surpasses the architectural portion of the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition in London or that of the Salon in Paris. "Not long 
ago one of the English professional journals warned its British 
readers that their American cousins hed nothing to learn from them 
in respect to clever sketching, and that if they did not look to their 
laurels, they would sce them transferred across the water, and the 
exhibition of the present year certainly indicates that the Americans 
mean to get a good place when the start in the artistic race is made. 

As compared with the exhibitions of previous years, the preseht 
one is, as a whole, agreeably marked by the absence of those obtru- 
sive, elaborate and depressing eolored drawings, in which a painter 
has done his best to infuse interest into a commonplace esign, 
which uot long ago formed the staple of such collections, and the 
au tendency, which this fact indicates, of the younger 
architects to draw and render their designs themselves, is full of 
promise for the future of their art. It is true that they are not 
always very successful iu their renderings, aud many eonsumptive, 
raw and sprawly sketehes mingle with the others, but an architect 
learns more aud advauces faster by making a bad drawing of his 
own design tlıan by * directing " the efforts of the most aecomplished 
artists in the evolution of his idea. 

To begin at the beginniug, the catalogue of the exhibition is this 
year a little treasure, free from the grotesque proof-reading which 
characterized the former oues, exquisitely printed and illustrated, 
and bound and arrauged with perfect taste. A large part of it is 
given up to advertisements, but it is none the worse for that, and 
the finances of the League are eonsiderably better, so much so, in 
fact, that the continnanee of the vearly exhibitious is, we understaud, 
assured, through the success of the catalogue, іп lightening the bur- 
den of expense which they entail. Н we might make a suggestion 
which would make the next year’s catalogue perfect, it would be that 
the illustrations should comprise a few reproductions of sueh beauti- 
ful decorative works as the committee was this year fortunate enough 
to secure. 

The most conspicuous drawings to be seen in the vicinity of the 
entrance-door are those made by Mr. Joseph Pennell for the Century 
Compaay, to illustrate Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s papers on the English 
Cathedrals. With most of the visitors these seem to be the favorites 
of all the drawings in the room, and they are indeed masterly, but we 
must coufess that we did not find them quite as interesting as we 
expeeted. Some are in India-ink wash and some ın pen-aud-ink, the 
latter, whieh are splendidly executed, and in some оп, show a 
good deal of that delicious tenderness which we have learned to 
prize so highly in Mr. Pennell’s smaller works, being, to our mind, 
preferable to the washed drawings which have au uncomfortable air 
of having been drawn from phetographs. Besides the main group 
of these, others are, with a clever purpose of relief by their broad 
black and white surfaces, scattered among the smaller sketches in 
various parts of the room. A considerable part of the colored draw- 
ings and, of course, many of the best, are by Mr. Lonis C. Tiffany, 
whose clever sketches from nature form brilliant spots over the best- 
lighted wall. Next to some of these, which follow the large Pennell 

roup, the most interesting drawing is a pen-and-ink sketeh of a 
Romanesque doorway, exeeuted, we think, for a Chicago club-house 
by Messrs. Burnham & Root. This is reproduced in the catalogue, 
aud has already been given in the Inland Architect and copied in the 
London Builder, and, as a desigu, no less than as a masterly draw- 
ing, well deserves the high praisc bestowed upon it by the editor of 
the Builder, Near this is a clever sketch of a proposed alteration by 
Mr. James Brown Lord, drawn by Mr. T. Rockwood Cutler in body 


НЕ third of the annual exhi- 


ТОМЕ. Y STPERE sous VEZELAY, 
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eolor, with a little transparent color in the shadows and Поп оп 
rough brown paper. Although very sketehy, the bare panor 8 ae 
ing through in many places, the lines are firmly put in, so t vat 7 еге 
із no uneertainty as to the formsintended and the effect is excellent. 
In No. 46, near by, Mr. William Convers Hazlett gives a pretty pen- 
and-ink drawiug, somewhat in Mr. Wright’s manner, of a country 
house. This is one of several by the same architect, who is compara- 
tively а new contributor to professional exhibitions, but who is 
honored, aud justly, B having two of his works in the present one 
reproduced in the catalogue. 

We look rather eagerly for specimens of the work of Messrs. 
Rossiter & Wright, and are happy enough to find several, some 
drawn by Mr. Wright, and others by Mr. Rossiter. It is necdless to 
say that all are strikingly pretty, both in design and drawing, but we 
look with confidence to find some special treasure among them, and 
find it in a colored sketch, No. 129, of a house in Connecticut, by 
Mr. Rossiter. Such drawings as these of Mr. Rossiter’s and Mr. 
Cutler’s scem to us nearly the perfection of architectural sketches in 
color. More finished drawings, unless of large buildings, are apt to 
sacrifice either the arehitecture to the eolor, or vice-versa, aud less 
finished ones often leave the architecture so indeterminate as to 
come barely under the head of architectural drawings at all. Among 
the impressionist works of this sort in the exhibition, the most con- 
spicuous are perhaps some drawn by Mr. Clarenec S. Luce, either 
for himself or Mr. George Martin Huss. It is necdless to say that 
all these are pretty and taking at a distance, but on closer examina- 


tion the design appears wanting. Some lines are there, not always |. 


tending to an aceurate vanishing point, but they are far between, 
and might mean almost anything. This is the more disappointing, 
as all Mr. Luce’s lines are precious, and one does not wish to scc 
them eeononiized. В 

We have, unfortunately, only space to mention a small portion of 
the works shown, but must notice a beautiful study for a tower, by 
Mr. John Calvin Stevens, of Portland, which well deserves its re- 

roduction in the catalogue, and a drawing of an hotel at Orange 
Mountain, New Jersey, made by Mr. Hazlett for Mr. Arthur D. 
Pickering, which is singularly picturesque and brilliant, both as a 
drawing and design. В | 

Mr. Cass Gilbert has also a pretty interior, sketched in pencil on 
tinted paper, with a little color over it, and a rather similar one, of a 
country house, heightened with white, and Mr. Stevens also some 
elever sketches, particularly one of a picturesque tower, which sug- 
gests Mr. Kirby. Both this, and a pair of slight drawings of a stone 
country house, by Mr. Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia, are filled with 
the spirit of pieturesque architcetural grouping, which seems to 
flourish better in America than in any other modern eountry. As 
contrasted with these, we find an interesting series of sehool designs, 
made at the Paris School of Fine Arts by Mr. Richard M. lunt, as 
well as geometrical drawings of the new portion of the Louvre, made 
by him as assistant to Lefuel. Just beyond, we find sketches of the 
successful design for the Madison Square Garden, by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, showing the famous tower which is destined ro 
beeome one of the architectural landmarks of New York, if it mcets 
with the study whieh such an object elaims from its designer. This 
reservation is perhaps the more judicious, as the interior sketch of 
the same building, which is shown near by, in an apology for a 
drawing by Mr. Hoppin, has the air of having been designed in 
about fifteen minutes, and drawn in about fifteen more, without even 
the preliminary eeremony of stretching the paper, which is drawn 
and “coekled " in all dircetions in consequence. 

At this point we arrive at the entrance door of the Loan Ex- 
hibition of Decorative Art, signilized by a beautiful piece of wrought- 
iron, worthy of a Nnremburg blacksmith, which hangs over the door, 
and within we find numberless decorative paintings, stamped-leather 
hangings, and so on, which ought to have a separate description. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, MONTREAL, P. Q. 


[Gelatine Print, tssued only with the Imperial Editton.] 


Tus building which will seat 10,000 persons was built of limestone 
in 1824-9. Ft measures 255 feet in length and 144 feet in width. 


THE TAVERN, DECATUR, ALA. MR. L. D. WHEELER, ARCHITECT, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Tasis bailding, whose interior is to be decorated by Tiffany, will 
cost $125,000. 


TIE NELSON MEMORIAL HALL, KINGSTON, PA. MESSRS. KIPP £ 
PODMORE, ARCIUTECTS, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Тита building is to cost.abont $22,000. 


LOGAN OFFICES, PUILADELPITA, ГА. MESSRS. COPE & 


STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PIIILADELPHIA, PA. 


TUE 


HOUSES FOR J. H. CARTER, ESQ., AND FOR GEORGE L. FREEMAN, 
ESQ. MR. W. H. SYMONDS, ARCHITECT, UTICA, N. Y. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE BARDO, TUNIS, 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF 
ETHNOLOGY. —I. 
PICTOGRAPHS OF TUE NORTU AMERICAN INDIANS. } 


NE of the bright pages in the 
0 record of what may be called 

the higher functions of onr 
national Government is to be found 
in its fostering of scientific in- 
quiry. We still perpetuate the 
iniquity of aecording to foreign 
authors no rights under our laws, 
and thereby discouraging native 
literature to the utmost; we have 
made an exorbitant tariff for for- 
eign works of art, and thereby 


DEAE ов TOMB 


done our best to retard the 8 
: tlıetic development of our country; 
CATHEDRAL OF AMENS. but in its promotion of scientific 


investigation our Government has 
long since merited the admiration of the intellectual world. 

It seems particularly appropriate that a republic designed on the 
grandest scale yet known to be a government of man, by man and 
for man — to change slightly the phraseology, though not the purport, 
of a familiar saying — should make a special feature of the science 
of mankind, the youngest, and yet the greatest of the natural Sciences, 
comprehending, in fact, all the others, and uniting them to its service. 
The work of the National Bureau of Ethnology, as a department of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, is probably greater and 
more elaborate than any similar work eonducted under the auspices 
or patronage of any other Government, and for its magnitude, as 
well as its quality, we are indebted to the scholarly mind and the 
energy of its director, Major J. W. Powell. The aboriginal races of 
America offer the richest field for ethnological investigation, and tbe 
results are certain to he of high practical, as well as scientific, value. 
Through the study of the so-called savage races, both in their living 
aspect and in the light which familiarity with present conditions 
throws on their archeological remains, we have the best key to a 
knowledge of human nature in the abstract, for it affords us the in- 
dispensable means of beginning at the very foundation which is 
necessary in all stndies. We shall thereby be enabled to penetrate 
to the inner recesses of human action, motive and thought, and thus 
gain the means for the solution of many a mysterious problem. Tt is 
impossible to overestimate the importance of giving this knowledge 
into the keeping of the wisest men, and therefore necessarily the 
leaders, of the great nation which is to be composed of nearly all 
races of earth fused in a common crucible, and where the greatest 
problems of humanity are destined to be wrought ont. For the 
primitive aspects of many questions of haman nature and conditions 
which are vexing us, or are destined to vex us— such as the socio- 
logical problem — we have but to look to the wild races that still in- 
habit our territory, and to the records of centuries that they have 
left in the soil throughout the land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, Here to well- 
trained eyes are opened chapters of knowledge which will bring 
about the correct understanding of many weighty questions. 

The recently published “ Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology” has a value.in this respect which makes it worthy of its 
predecessors, Its elaborate illustration partially accounts for the 
delay in its appearance (it is for the year 1882-83), but its character 
makes us eager to see the four suceceding volumes now in hand. It 
also makes us feel the importance of instituting some system by which 
the seieutific publications of the Government can be made more 
aceessible to those who are most capable of appreciating them. In 
the first place, it should be a rule to send the reports to every public 
and incorporated library in the country, and to every higher educa- 
tional institution, while the proposed plan of having the volumes 
placed on sale should be carried out, They are now largely dis- 
tributed by Congressmen, like seeds from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as favors to constituents, and in great measure are pearls cast 
before swine. We are aware that the Bureau of Ethnology makes a 
special effort to get its publications into the rielıt hands, but there is 
need of a regular system for the distribution of al] scientific works of 
the Government. 

The present report of the Bureau of Ethnology makes a large 
volume of 532 pages, comprising six papers by three contributors, 
with an editorial introduction by Major Powell, and is illustrated by 
83 full-page plates, many of which are eolored, and 564 figures in 
beautifully executed wood-engraving and process-work. The papers 
consist of an elaborate preliminary essay on “ Pictographs of the 


1 By Garrick Mallery. 
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North American Indians,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Garrick Mallery; 
Three Essays on Keramies, by Mr. William B. Holmes — “ Pottery of 
the Ancient Pueblos,” “ Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi Valley,” 
and “Origin and Development of Form and Ornament in Keramic 
Art;” and “A Study of Pueblo Pottery as illustrative of Zuni Cul- 
ture-Growth,” by Frank Hamilton riw frt 

These papers are a eredit to American ethnologienl scholarship, 
and should =ч food for reflection to the dominant element in the 
American Institute of Archeology, which is disposed to see no field 
but that afforded by classical ground in the Old World, and which 
we feel inelined to hold responsible for the eertainly not creditable 
fact that the latest number of that beantifnl quarterly, the American 
Journal of Archeology, should contain but one page of notes con- 
eerning America amidst dozen of pages about the Eastern Continent. 
The publication thus belies its name, for there is next to nothing 
“American” about it, and sucli open disregard for its most appro- 
priate field is adapted to give it an amateurish appearance in the 
eyes of European scientists. We are not disposed to underestimate 
the importanee of classical archeology, which, however, constitutes 
but a very small proportion of the whole field. In fact, our very re- 
gard for the classical work makes us see the importance of the 
American, whieh affords peculiar opportunities for gaining the 
knowledge of the conditions out of which grew the exquisite blossom 
and fruit of elassical culture, and which is therefore essential to a 
proper understanding of that culture. 
Neither do we urge a cultivation of 
the American field by Americans for 
so-called “ patriotie ” reasons, but be- 
cause it is our legitimate territory, 
lying before our very door and be- 
neath our feet. The disposition to 
regard classie archeology as alone 
worthy of pursuit by seholars, is a 
survival of the archaic habit of sei- 
entifie exclusiveness long since re- 
placed by the enlightened point of 
view that all branches of a science, 
and all sciences, are as interdepend- 
ent for a eorrect understanding of 
each other and of any one, as are all 
the different parts of any organism 
to the existence of the whole and of 
each of those parts. “Therefore the 
elassic spirit can only be truly un- 
derstood in its highest value and 
significance in the light of the eth- 
nology and archeology of primitive 
peoples. 

Major Powel's thoughtful com- 
ments on these papers aid very ma- 
terially to an assimilation of their 
ıneaning and conclusions, as well as 
an understanding of the preceding 
work of their authors which led up 
to these. Colonel Mallery's paper 
is the longest, oecupying the great- 
er part of the volume with 345 pages, 
including illustrations. It is worthy 
of mention here that this paper so 
interested Mr. Francis Galton that 
he conceived and carried into ex- 
ecution the idea of making a series 
of pictographic medallions, each de- 
voted to a leading or significant 
event, symbolically illustrated, in 
one's life, and this he suggested as a 
new and faseinating field for the ex- 
ercise of amateur artistic talent. 
Such a set of medallions might be 
modelled or engraved, and repro- 
duced in metal, making a beautiful 
chain or necklace to be preserved as an heir-loom, or given as a 
family present. The idea seems an admirable one, and amateurs 
should be grateful for it. 

Colonel Mallery has for some years made a specialty of the study 
of sign-language among the Indians, and his present researches in 
pictography are, it may be easily perceived, intimately associated 
with the former, since the graphic representation of ideas is naturally 
akin to their representation in gesture-speech, the saıne fundamental 
principles underlying both. As Major Powell remarks, “both of 
these modes of conveying ideas and facts, by one of which they are 
also recorded, prevail among the North American Indians with a 
development beyond that found among any other existing peoples, 
and therefore the study of both developments among them is most 
advantageous when combined.” Colonel Mallery has accumulated 
an enormous quantity of material on the subject, and this paper, 
voluminous as it is, is but preliminary to the undertaking of an ex- 
haustive monograph. The present paper is therefore confined to a 
presentation of experiences and results, serving the almost vitally 
important purpose of communicating to others already interested in 
the subject the amonnt.and character of the information so far 


Indian Pictographs. 


obtained. Their coöperation is thus enlisted, and their own in- 
vestigations are promoted by the suggestions received from the im- 
portant work of another. The working np of theories is postponed 
until the collection and comparative study of the materials gathered, 
has been far advanced towards completion. 

Пеге, therefore, pictographic characteristics are explained and 
elassified, and suggestions are made for the collection, description 
nnd study of specimens. The following editorial summary by Major 
Powell gives a coneise statement of the charaeter of the paper: 
“The author has first stated the distribution in North America of 
pictures on rocks, either painted or incised, or both, with a few illus- 
trative comparisons from foreign countries. He has then enumerated 
the instruments used nt different times in pictography, together with 
the coloring matters employed and the methods of application. The 
materials upon which pietographs are made are discussed, the objects 
being divided into natural and artificial. The first division includes 
many objeets, consisting chiefly of stone, bone, living trees, wood, 
bark, skin, feathers, gourds, horse-hair, shells, earth and sand, and 
the human person. . Designs upon the human person are in paint 
and by tattooing. Under this head much information is presented for 
the first time, and it is compared with some recently published 
accounts of the process in the Pacific Islande. The subject is then 
eonsidered with reference to the special purposes for which picto- 
graphy has, in fact, been employed by the North American Indians. 
They are: 1, Mnemonic, embracing 
order of songs, treaties, war and 
time; 2, Notification, comprising no- 
tice of departnre and direction, of 
condition, warning and geographic 
features, claim or demand, messages 
and communications, and record of 
expeditions; 3, Totemic: this em- 
braces tribal, gentile and personal 
designations, insignia and tokens of 
authority, personal names, property- 
marks and status of individuals, and 
signs of particular achievements; 4, 
religious, comprising mythic person- 
ages, shamanism, dances and cere- 
monies, mortuary practices, grave- 
posts, charms and fetiches; 5, Cus- 
toms and habits, requiring details 
rather than classification; 6, Tribal 
history; 7, Biographie, in which 
are examples giving continuons rec- 
ord of events in a life, and other 
eases of partieular exploits and oc- 
currences. The manner in which 
pictographs havelong been employed 
t by the North American Indians, 
showing their advance from simple 
objective representntions totrue ide- 
Jographs, is then discussed, and in- 
stances are given of their expression 
of abstract ideas of emblems and 
of symbols, Indications for elassi- 
fication are noted by identifying the 
pictographers through their general 
style of type, and througl the pres- 
ence of characteristieobjects. Modes 
of interpretation are recommended, 
with eautions originating in experi- 
ence. Attention is invited to the 
important bearing of conventional- 
ization, hints are given for avoiding 
errors, and, finally, practical sugges- 
tions are submitted intended to as- 
sist investigation and simplify its 
record. Under every heading sev- 
eral examples appear, with requisite 
graphic illustrations.” 

Colonel Mallery’s opportunities for beginning the study of picto- 
graphs were exeeptionally fortunate. Ніз first studies were upon 
the remarkable pictorial chart, with which he became acquainted in 
the winter of 1876, represented to be a history of the Dakota Indians, 
but whiel he ascertained was not strictly historic, its purpose being 
to designate successive years by the most remarkable, or rather the 
most distinguishable, events that occurred in ench. It therefore 
became useful chiefly as a calendar. His next study was sign- 
language, affording instrnctive parallels with the Dakota calendar 
and with other forms of pictography. His point of view on ap 
proaching the snbject was therefore the most simple and direct. In 
the words of Major Powell: “There was in him no bias towards a 
mystie interpretation, or any predetermination to discover an occult 
significance in pictographs, whether on rocks, skins or bark. The 
probability appeared, from his actual experience, that the interpreta- 
tion was a simple and direet, not a mysterions and involved process, 
and the eonrse of his studies natura!ly tended to ascertain, collocate 
and compare faets, but to eschew suppositions. At the same time 
the author by no means denies or forgets that poetry and imagina- 
tion may be discerned in the Indian pictographas as well as in their 
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gesture-speeeh and in their spoken languages. He aeknowledges, 
and illustrates by examples given, that pietographs are, in many 
cases, figurative, metaphorie and symbolie. It is also recognized 
that, in a very few instances devices may be so far esoterie as to 
have been adopted as emblems, with some eoncealed significance, by 
the secret religious associations long known to have existed among 
the tribes. This admission is not, however, to allow of resort to 
mystic symbolism as a normal mode of interpretation. In the ex- 
amination of pietographs of the North American Indians, so far as 
it has progressed, the order in whieh to direet interpretation 13 the 
same as that of theoretie evolution and of ascertained historie 
sequence. . . . The author has, therefore, presented: the faets so far 
known to him, simply as facts. When a pietograph has appeared 
from intrinsie or extrinsie evidenee to eonvey an idea beyond its 
objeetivity, the faet has been noted. Deeisive extriusie evidence in 
each ease is required for the adoption of mystic syrfibolism as the 
trne mode of interpretation. By this method of treatment the sub- 
jeet of pietographs has been rescued from the limbo of morbid faney 
to be marshalled with proper place in the evolutionary order of 
human culture.” =. 

Major Powell is right in his characterization of the straining after 
mystical interpretations whieh has so long eharacterized, perhaps, 
the greater part of the attempts to study pietographs, and the 
methods laid down in this paper are the rational ones, whieh should 
be pursned by all serious investigators. At the same time, however, 
it appears likely, in view of the important part which esoteric organi- 
zations play in the life of the In- 
dians, that pietographie devices 
have an esoterie significance to a 
greater extent than perhaps Maj- 
or Powell is inelined to admit. A 
valuable line of researeh would 
be to pursue the lines upon which 
devices have grown in signific- 
anee from a simple, direct and 
evident meaning to a complex, 
involved and esoterieally em- 
blematie meaning. To this end a 
eomparison with the growth of 
symbolical meanings in the eso- 
terie organizations of our own 
civilization will be of exeeeding 
importance. 

The study of pietographs is 
one of the most important factors 
in throwing light upon the ways 
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teristic of primitive man, and it 
is hardly neeessary to add that 
for their eorreet study it will be 
found to be an absolute necessity 
for the student to enter into and 
for the time heing eompletely 
identify his own mind with the 
habits of thought peeuliar to 
primitive man. The failure to 
do this and the insistence upon 
earrying over to the examination 
of savage iustitutions our own 
eivilized modes of reasoning and 
viewing their growth in the light 
thereof, istone of the most fruit- 
ful sources of the multitudinous 
fallacions eonclusions that have 
characterized ethnologieal re- 
search — conclusions hardly more 
erroneous than those reached 


mode of reeord was an invention, and not probably a very old inven- 
tion, as it has not, so far as known, spread beyond a definite district 
or been extensively adopted. Пай it been of great antiqnity, it 
would probably have spread by intertribal channels beyond the 
Dakotas, where alone sueh charts have been found and are under- 
stood. It has been suggested that the idea might have come from 
contact with the whites, either missionaries or traders, but this seems 
improbable. “Instead of any plan that eivilized advisers would 
naturally have introdueed, the one aetually adopted — to individual- 
ize eaeh year by a speeifie recorded symbol or totem, aceording to 
the deeision of a eompetent person, or by common consent acted upon 
by a person eharged with or undertaking the duty whereby confusion 
was prevented — should not suffer denial of its originality merely 
beeause it was ingenious and showed more seientifie method than has 
often been attributed to the northern tribes of America.” In the 
Lone Dog chart, “the earefnl arrangement of distinetly separate 
characters in an outward spiral starting from a eentral point is a 
clever expedient to dispense with the use of numbers for noting the 
years, yet allowing every date to be determined by eounting baek- 
ward or forward from any other that might be known." 

The name “ Winter-counts” comes from the faet that the Dakotas 
naturally eount their years by winters, the season in their high 
levels and latitudes practically lasting more than six months, and 
they say that a man is so many snows old, or that so many snow- 
seasons have passed since an ocenrrenee. A few instanees of the 
method of designation may be given. The characteristie event of 
the winter of 1800-01 was, ac- 
eording to Lone Dog, the fact 
that thirty Dakotas were killed 
by Crow Indians. The device 
signifying this eonsists of thirty 
parallel black lines arranged in 
three columns of ten lines each, 
the outer lines being united. In 
the chart made by Lone Dog, 
such blaek lines always signify 
the death of Dakotas killed by 
enemies. The next winter has 
for a deviee the head and body 
of a man covered with red 
blotehes, and it signifies that 
there was an epidemie of the 
small-pox in the nation. One 
record calls it the “Small-pox- 
used-them-up-again winter.” The 
sueeeeding winter is designated 
by a figure of a horse-shoe, which 
means that at that time the first 
shod horses were seen by the In- 
dians, and the season is therefore 
known as the “ Brought-in-horse- 
shoes winter.” As a last instance 
may be taken the winter of 1876- 
77 in the chart made by the 
Flame. That was the winter of 
Custer's defeat, and in his eom- 
ments on. Lone Dog's ehart, pub- 
lished in 1877, Colonel Mallery 
remarked: “The year 1876 has 
furnished good store of events for 
his choiee, and it will be interest- 
ing to learn whether he has se- 
lected as the distingnishing event 
the vietory over Custer, Or, as 
of still greater interest, the gen- 
eral seizure of ponies, whereat 


from the hasty generalizations 
of the traveller who deems him- 
self competent to “size up” an alien people on the basis of the most 
superficial observations. 

Fifty-seven pages of Colonel Mallery's paper are devoted to a 
deseription of the calendar-charts or “ winter-counts" of the Dakota 
Indians, and among the illustrations is a beautiful colored lithograph 
of the famous Lone Dog calendar, painted on a buffalo robe by the 
Indian of that name, and representing the seventy-one winters begin- 
ning with 1800-01. This is the chart which, as aforesaid, attracted 
the attention of Colonel Mallery to the subject. This was the first 
attempt ever heard of among the Indians west of the Mississippi to 
establish a ehronologieal system. "This chart and its purpose was 
found to be well known throughout the Dakota nation, and varions 
eopies as well as similar charts were afterwards discovered. 

It is believed that the chart originated in the habit maintained by 
Lone Dog ever since his youth, with the eounsel of the old men and 
authorities of his tribe, of deeiding upon some event or circumstance 
which should distinguish each year as it passed, and when such deci- 
sion was made marking what was eonsidered to be its appropriate sym- 
bol or device upon a buffalo robe kept for the purpose. "Гһетоһе was 
at convenient times exhibited to other Indians of the nation, who 
were thus taught the meaning and use of the signs designating the 
several years in order that with the death of the recorder the know- 
ledze might not be lost. Colonel Mallery holds that the peeuliar 
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the tribes, imitating Raehel, weep 
and will not be eomforted be- 
eause they are not.” It turned 
out that two of the eounts seleeted the event of the seizure of the 
ponies, and none of them yet seen make any allusion to the defeat 
of Custer. This is a striking faet. The disposition of our own race 
would of course be to chronicle a victory of such great importanee, 
but a misfortune appears to have been a more memorable event 
with the Dakotas. Jt would be interesting to see if this tendeney 
were a general trait of Indian character. Colonel Mallery’s paper 
includes a valuable and elaborate communication from Dr. William 
li. Curbusier, assistant surgeon, U. S. A., on the subject of Dakota 
winter-counts, containing much of speeial value and importance. 

_ Under the head of pietographs upon the hnman person, there is an 
interesting contribution by James G. Swan on “Tattoo Marks of the 
Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands, B. C., and the Prinee of 
Wales Arehipelago, Alaska. Some errors of Hubert H. Baneroft’s 
history in this respeet are corrected; errors inevitable in a work, 
valuable though it is, largely the result of compilation. Tattooing is 
almost universal among the llaidas, but few white people who have 
eome into contact with them are aware of the extent to whieh it 
prevails. “It should be borne in mind,” says Mr. Swan, “that 
during their festivals and masquerade performanees the men are 
entirely naked and the women hate only a short skirt reaching from 
Ше waist to the knee; the rest of their persons is exposed and it ia 
at such times that the tattoo-marks show with the best effect and the 
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rank and family connections known by the variety of designs. Like 
all tho other coast tribes, the Ilaidas are careful -not to permit the 
intrusion of white persons or strangers to their Tomanawos ceremo- 
nies, and as a consequence but few white people, and certainly none 
of those who have ever writen about those Indians, have been pres- 
ent at their opening ceremonies when the tattoo-marks are shown.” 
To illustrate this tattooing and its relations to other features of 
Maida design, a view taken at Massett, Queen Charlotte’s Island, of 
the carved columns (totem posts) in front of the ehief's residence is 
given and also representations of the tattoo-marks on two women and 
their husbands. “It is an interesting question,” says Mr. Swan, “and 
one worthy of careful and patient investigation, Why is it that the 
Haida nation alone of all the coast tribes tattoo their persons to such 
an extent, and how they aequire the art of earving eolumns which 
bear such striking similarity to carving in wood and stone by the 
ancient inhabitants of Central America, as shown by drawings in 
Baneroft’s fourth volume of “Native Races’ and in Habel’s * Inves- 
tigation in Central and South America?’ . . . The tattoo-inarks, the 
carvings and heraldic designs of the Haida are an exceedingly inter- 
esting study, . . . they seem to me to point to a key which may 
unlock the mystery which for so many ages has kept us from the 
knowledge of the origin of the Pacific tribes.” 
SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


PECULIAR ORIGIN OF FIRES. 


HEN it is considered that 
there is not a process or 
method of manufacture 
which does not contain more or 
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esses differ one from another in 


at times results in ignition. 


tainly entitle them to be elassified as among instanees of proverbial 
happening of the unexpected. 

One large insurance eompany in America declares that their 
aggregated payments for fires caused by lanterns have reached 
nearly $2,000,000. The eauses of these fires from oil are threefold, 
and they are all ineluded in what an underwriter would call the pre- 
ventable cases of fires. "The use of lard or sperm oil of the very 
dubious purity generally offered in the market is always attended 
with a erusting wick, and many a watchman or repairing-laborer in 
the night has unwittingly started fires caused by opening the lantern 
and pieking the wick to remove the ernst in order to get a better 
flame. For such lights, more satisfactory results are obtained by 
the use of what is known as the signal oil, whieh consists of a mix- 
ture of animal oil and mineral oil. In many places the instruetions 
of the manager that the lantern should never be opened except in 
the boiler-room or some similar place of safety are carried into exe- 
cution by placing spring-locks on the lantern, which cannot be opened 
except by a key hung up in the boller-room. 

Other fires are caused by a lamp dropping out of a lantern; any 
type of lantern where the lamp is placed in at tlıe bottom is liable to 
such an accident, notwithstanding the method of construction may 
be such as to guard against that dilliculty when new. In some lan- 
terns closed at the bottom, the globe at the top is removed in such a 
way that the hand reaches down fo the light. In others, the lamp 
of the lantern, although at the bottom, is secured in its place by a 
hinge, so that at worst, in ease of any mishap, it would only swing 
down and not fall. 

The tubular lanterns, made solely for burning kerosene, have been 
the source of a great many fires by reason of poor methods of con- 
struction. They are soldered by an easily-fusible alloy, and when 
such lanterns are hung up in places of unusual warmth and the light 
turned up somewhat higher than usual, the upper part of thelantern 
sometimes is heated sufficiently to melt the solder so that it falls apart. 
This is an aeeident entirely inexcusable when it is considered how 
readily lanterns аге construeted without depending upon the soldered 
jeint for the attachment of the handle to the body of the lantern, 
but use rivets, locked joints in sheet metal, and eyes bent in wire 

nards. 

: A curious lantern-fire resulted in the burning of an American mill, 
and at the same time subjected an ionoeent person to an unjust sus- 


less the possibility of a cause of 
fire, and that these various proc- 


the relative hazard, then it will be 
coneeded that there is searcely an 
element in the whole range of 
manufacture which is not in a like 
manner a factor in the question 
of safety and of insurance. The 
larger amount of losses is, as 
would naturally be assumed, due 
to oil, both in*consequence of its 
imperfeet use on journals and the 
hot bearings which result from a 
lack of proper lubrication. In 
the mechanical processes of dye- 
ing and bleaching there is a great deal of chemical action, which 
With such rapid maehinery as that of 
the pieker-room in cotton and the dusting-room in paper-mills, there 
is great liability of sparks; such sparks are the antecedents of fires 
which oceur among the light, textile, fibrous material found in such 
machines, and enormous fires oeeur from other causes whieh cer- 


picion. The facts were that the mill very suddenly burned at an 
early hour of the morning, the only direct evidence upon the caso 
being that of the watchman, who testified that while making his 
round he entered the upper portion of the mill, finding the room in 
flames, but beyond eontrol. 
stantial evidence connected with the fire which convinced the under- 
writers that the fire was incendiary in its origin, and this, coupled 
with the fact that the mill had not been financially prosperous for 
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some time, and also that the proprietor did not possess a reputation 
above suspicion in commercial affairs as to strict integrity, diverted 
a great amount of suspicion towards him. This suspicion was not 
sustained by any direet evidence ineulpating him with incendiarism, 
yet the underwriters refused to insure a second mill which was re- 
built on the ruins of the first. Fifteen years later the proprietor of 
the mill was awakened in the middle of the night by a message from 
a priest who was receiving the eonfession of the watelıman now on 
his deathbed, and related to the priest that he had accidently set the 
mill on fire by breaking his lantern against a machine; fearing that 
he would be pnt in prison for the act, he had disclaimed all knowl- 
edge respeeting the origin of the fire. At a later day, learning how 
suspicion had adverted to his employer, he dared not state the truth, 
although the erime had haunted his conscience for all those years. 
The priest refused to administer the rites of the church until the 
watehman’s confession had been repeated to the proprictor. 

Water is generally referred to as the ideal antagonist of fire, and 
yet there are many instanees where water has caused fires, as in the 
ease of a mill in Rhode Island, U. S., where the supply of water to 
an overshot wheel was regulated by an immense gate, called a leather 
apron, used in former days for that type of water-wheel. During the 
night a sudden storm raised the water in the river, and imposed an 
unusual pressure against the leather apron, which had become old 
and unsound, broke it, let a flood upon the water-wheel revolving it 
with unusual velocity, and ignited the mill in several places on 
account of the friction of the hot bearings. Another instanee was 
that of a Connecticut mill, where the flood raised the river to a 
sufficient. height to cover the first floor of a machine-shop to the 
depth of about two feet. The water rose very rapidly, and there 
being a large amount of iron-turnings commingled with wood-chips 
on the floor of the machine-shop, the iron-tnrnings oxidized so rapid 
that the heat of the process ignited the wood and started a fire Eh 
cost the underwriters $30,000. 

Fires produeed by the action of water upon lime are so frequent 
as not to require especial notice in this reference to fires outside of 
the expected and well-known eauses, 

Streams from hose used in extinguishing fires would not ordinarily 
be classed among the causes of fire, yet such results have occurred 
is at least two instances. In the one, a stream upon a small fire also 
met some lime in a neighboring building, starting a fire which did 
not attraet attention until it reached an extent threatening serious 
results. The other instance was in a large store in Philadelphia, 
where the stream of water, charged with carbonic acid gas diseharged 
from an extincteur upon a small fire, also served as an electric-con- 
ductor, and started another fire from the are-lighting system. 

The oxidation of iron-turnings is quite frequently tke cause of 
mysterious fires, igniting sheds used for storing serap around iron- 
working establishments. There have been numerous fires in the 
roofs of foundries caused by explosions. of melted iron thrown 
violently against the roof when by any mishap the iron came in eon- 
tact with water. 

The foundations for a light building upon a very yielding soil were 
arranged by plaeing posts down in tubs of iron-turnings set in the 
enrth. in proper situations, and then pouring over the iron a solution 
of salt in water. The iron-turnings rusted into a solid mass, but the 
process was carried on so quickly that the heat of oxidation charred 
the lower ends of the posts, holding them firmly, and also served as 
as an antiseptie treatment, diminishing the liability to decay. 

The combustibility of iron is quite noticeable in tack factories, 
where the tacks are polished by attrition against each other on re- 
volving eylinders, and the fine eomminuted dust is so easily eombus- 
tible that it has served as the source of several fires that were started 
from some slight accident like dropping a match or exposure to an 
open light. Р 

Certain forms of fireworks, known as parlor fireworks, obtain some 
of their most beautiful effeets from the combustion of fine iron. The 
sun, on the other hand, also serves its purpose as a factor of insur- 
ance. For its rays have been time and again concentrated upon 
combustible matter by bull's-eyes, in sueh a form that they атау 
acted as a double convenx lens when placed over doors. It is also а 
frequent ineident in physical laboratories, that large double eonvex 
lenses are left in such position that the sun will rcach them in time 
and start fires. In fact as a protection against such accidents, these 
lenses should always be covered with a cloth bag when not in use. 
Dishes of tinned-iron for domestie use have also concentrated the 
rays of the sun, as any eoncave mirror might, upon eombustible 
matter; and it is a well-known fact that two considerable fires in 
America, one at Lynn ani the other at Sheboygan, were both caused 
in this manner by the tin-dishes in the window of an ironmonger's 
shop. There are other fires caused by peculiar circumstanees com- 
parable to that of the “arrow shot at random reaching the joint of 
the armor;” as, for instanee a hotel-keeper, at Biddeford was so re- 
joieed at the election of President Cleveland, that he set off a num- 
ber of fireworks in front of his hostelry in honor of the event. A 
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roeket shot up into the air and descended in a vertical шн ar 
the dust chimney of a eotton-mill in the vieinity. Reaching the bot- 
tom of tbe shaft, it exploded, igniting the dust-room and чашса 
serious йге. Sparks are sometimes the cause of fires asa кен о 
the most unexpected circumstances. In ‚an establishment making 
table-knives, a milling-machine which finished the outside of the 
knife-handles was cleared of dust by a large tube projecting down 
from the room above and connected to an exhaustive blower in the 
attic. An emery-wheel which had been in the same position for a 
number of years, situated about twenty feet from this milling-m aehine, 
struek a spark against a window ; thence glaneing back, it rebounded 
some twenty feet igniting the dust in the lower part of this tube. 
The flame was carried by the blower to the room above and through 
a hole in the roof, causing a destructive fire which was not known to 
the oceupants of the room until an alarm had been given by those 
who had seen it from the outside of the building. | 

In another instance, a spark from an emery-wheel struck the win- 
dow in front of the wheel; this glaneing baek to the belt rebounded 
again, and entered a crack between the upper part of the window- 
frame and the masonry of the building and ignited the impalpable 
dust situated there, an aceident which had never occurred before, 
although that machine had been in the same position subject to daily 
use for over twenty years. Although sparks from grinding-wheels 
frequently ignite combustible matter, yet it is a very difficult thing to 
do the same thing designedly even by holding fine matter, as cotton 
card-waste, in a line of the sparks as they are thrown off from the 
wheel. There have been numerous fires in cotton-mills caused by 
sparks from the dullaxes used in chopping hoops of cotron-bales, and 
yet it would be considered an impossibility iË one were to take the 
task of setting the cotton on fire in this manner. A carpenter, while 
nailing a board to the ceiling in a pieker-room of a jute-mill, struck a 
nail on one side so that it glanced across the room, entering the feed- 
ing-apron of a jute-picker and struck a spark which ignited the 
stock, passing through the pieker, and thence spreading to a very 
severe fire. 

The capability of steam-pipes to set fire to wood will doubtless 
continue to be a moot question in the face of conelusive evidence to 
the contrary, merely because such fires cannot be produced at will. 

A few years ago a steam-pipe covering composed of wood-pulp and 
ground wool-waste was extensively introduced into American markets 
with the result of being ignited quite frequently by hot steam-pipes. 
There have been a few instances of the ignition of hair-felt used for 
such non-conductors; in the course of investigation upon some fires 
of that elass, it was found that while the hair-felt was not combustible 
at ordinary temperatures, yet when it had been warmed to higher 
temperatures it was quite readily combustible. Fires are of frequent 
oceurrence in drying-rooms heated by steam-pipes for seasoning small 
bits of lumber used in the decorative portions of cabinet-work, under 
circumstances which do not permit any hypothesis of spontaneous 
combustion, because the wood at that time has not received any 
treatment from oils or varnishes. 

A mill in Providence, R. L, was burned by a fire originating from 

the steam-pipes in an unlooked-for manner. At the time of its con- 
struetion, the proprietor exercised great eare that all pipes should 
be free from direct contact with the woodwork, but when the steam 
was let into the pipes the expansion increased their length and 
pusbed their end against the wood partition, whieh was eventually 
set on fire. Although the fact of fires originating from steam-pipes 
is well established, there is still some obscurity as to the exaet sub- 
jects which produce such combustion. It is well known that the 
ignition point of ehareoal bears a certain ratio to the temperature of 
carbonization; the lower the temperature the more readily eombusti- 
ble the eharcoal, and this fact is made use of in producing charcoal 
for the manufacture of some grades of gunpowder by means of 
superheated steam. Yet applying the data which have been pub- 
lished upon the subjeet, it will be readily seen that the ignition point 
of charcoal produced at even the temperature of boiling water, is in 
excess of the heat of steam at the highest working-pressure, and yet 
there are instances of fires produced by steam-heating pipes at pres- 
sures ás low as teu pounds and also from the heat from the kiers 
containing hot water used in bleaching. It seems probable, however, 
that the chareoal which is ignited under these conditions is not that 
charcoal which has been carbonized by direet contact with steam- 
pipes, but rather that which has been carbonized by radiation from 
steam-pipes, and therefore, at a materially lower temperature than 
that of the pipe, and then by some ehanges this charcoal is brought 
into absolute contact with the steam-pipes. Fires from spontaneous 
ignition of oily waste are so alarmingly prevalent that, as such, an ` 
allusion to them has no place in a list of peculiar fires. The intro- 
duetion of mineral oils for lubrication has tended to reduce this elass 
of fires materially, as the paraffin oils will not oxidize at ordinary 
temperature, and when eommingled with animal or vegetable oils in 
proportions varying from one-third to one-half, it will also prevent 
such oxidations of the other oils contained in the mixture. 

À watchman in the locomotive works in Boston was very much 
alarmed when, one evening, the safety-valve of the boiler, which was 
used only for heating in winter, began to blow off, and he learned 
that there was a dangerous pressure of steam in the boiler and a 
fierce fire upon the grares. After the fire was dulled by a stream of 
water, the matter was investigated, and it was found that the furnace 
under the boiler had been a receptacle for a lot of small bits of wood 
in the cleaning up of the boiler-room which followed a spasm of 
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order on the part of the boiler-tenders; then later, some other per- 
son threw some oily waste matter into the furnace-door as the best 
method of getting rid of a dangerous article. A beetle flying into a 
mill at night became caught in a bit of sliver and straightway flying 
into the gas-jet, dropped and started a fire among the contents of the 
card-room. In another instanee, a can of cotton-sliver in a cotton- 
mill was found to be on fire, and investigation afterwards revealed 
the fact that the can was in eontaet with the belt over the pulley, 
and the friction of the belt on the outside of the can produced enough 
heat to iguite the cotton. 'Phere are records of several similar 
instances. The blow-off pipe of a boiler burst, causing a back 
draught, and the flames coming out of the doors of the boiler-furnace 
set the roof on fire. 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad, an exhaust blast-tube of a locomo- 
tive turned around, so that it blew a blast in the reverse direction 
into the furnace of the boiler, and the flames bursting out of the fur- 
nace door set the cab on fire, driving the engineer and fireman from 
their post to a refuge in the water-tank of the tender. “The engineer, 
under cireumstances of great bravery, eame out and reversed the 
engine, saving the train from a total wreck, although he paid his life 
as a forfeit for his bravery. 

One of the most peculiar fires resulting from a sequence of unhappy 
cireumstances was that of a storehouse connected with a mill in 
Vermont, U. S. Oil is transported on Ameriean railways in tank- 
cars, in which a cylindrical tank about five feet in diameter and 
twenty-five feet in length is secured upon a platform-car. One of 
these cars was standing upon the siding of a railway near the store- 
house, when one of the rear cars of a freight-train passing by on the 
main track jumped the switch at the siding. Numerous persons had 
observed that this rear ear had a hot bearing, which had already 
ignited the oil on the journal, and, as it tore away from the train and 
plunged down into the oil-car, breaking the iron tank, the flames 
from the hot bearing ignited the oil running out from the broken 
tank on to the ground, and surrounding the storehouse, burned it 
down. 

These fires are all from an American souree of information, and 
while the conditions may not be the same to repeat the identieal 
results in all instanees among any industries, yet it is none the less 
true that destruction of property is quite frequent from unexpeeted 
eauses, which are nevertheless preventable in their nature. — Engi- 
neering. 


THE GREAT NOVA SCOTIA RAFT AND ITS PROGENI- 
TORS. 


HEN we last week again drew 

W attention to the monster raft 

whieh left Nova Seotia on the 5th 

inst. for New York, we exeused the brev- 

ity of our comments on the speculation 

till we knew whether or no the huge 

quantity of timber ehained together 

would reaeh its destination or eome to 

grief, as we had our apprehensions of the 

adventure being a risky one, and, as 

many expected, it has so far come to 

grief that it is adrift on the open ocean, 

CAPITAL FROM entirely at the control of the elements. 

DEERHURST CHURCH. An easterly gale sprang up on Sunday, 

the 18th, and in latitude 40° 16’, longi- 

tude 70, the tow-line parted, and the raft was lost, and when last 
seen was drifting in a southerly direetion. 

In the aecounts of the disaster yet to hand no mention is made of 
the steersman — ог was there none? ЈЕ so, the voyage must have 
been hopeless from the first, as in a contrary wind or a eross-current 
it would be impossible to keep an elongated mass of material as this 
presented from coming athwart without something in the shape of a 
helm. The towing appears to have been set down as too easy a job, 
and it is evident proper provision was not made to meet one of the 
land-gales, or rather, hurricanes, which are so frequently eneoun- 
tered along the Atlantic eoast. 

Tf it was worth while to build a raft on such a gigantie seale, it was 
eertainly false economy to put it under the management of one 
steamer. This vessel, called the “ Miranda,” may have been of 
sufficient power to have towed the raft, but when the connection was 
severed by the parting of the tow-line, all control was gone till the 
gale subsided, and the ehance of clawing hold of this floating island 
of wood, with seas running mountains high, became no light under- 
taking. The eatastrophe might have assumed a less serious form 
had two tugs been employed, as when one line parted there would 
have been the other holding on, affording time for the other to again 
lend her help. у 

We shall not be a bit ‘surprised, however, to hear that the 
“Miranda” has-again picked up the raft, which, of course, in fulfil- 
ment of her eontract, she will go in search of directly the gale moder- 
ates. One would have thought that a prudent commander, as soon 
as his liue parted, would have run down to leeward of the sea-washed 
mass, and there ridden out the storm in comparative comfort, the 
huge pile of timber forming a splendid break water. 

n severe gales, where there is danger of a ship straining, it is not 
unusual for those in charge to get all the spare spars lashed together 
and launch them overboard, secure with a strong line, and allow the 
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ship to drift to leeward, slacking up till the spars or raft is suffi- 
ciently far to windward to break the foree of the sea. 

We cannot understand why, in the storm, the “ Miranda” con- 
tinued to tow; she should have slacked up and saved the strain en 
her eables, keeping as near the raft as she safely could, but, of 
course, there may have been circumstances of which we know nething 
that made it expedient for the steamer to look te her own safety, 
and, perhaps, after all it was a case of abandoning the raft instead 
of the tow-ropes parting. This view has some coloring in it from the 
fact that a United States man-of-war is said to have been sent in 
search of the “raft,” but if the “ Miranda” had not broken down, 
we cannot see why she was not quite as capable of looking after the 
raft as any other vessel. - 

In 1792 a raft eontaining about 1,000 tons of timber was built at 
Swan Island, in the Kennebee, by Dr. Tupper, a somewhat noted 
eccentric character. It was made by tree-nailing square timber 
together in the form of a ship's hull, and was shi rigged, the inten- 
tion beinz to send her aeross to England. At that time ne manu- 
factured lumber was admitted to the ports of Great Britain; henee 
the timber in the raft was simply squared with the axe, to make it 
stow well. The ship or raft lay at Bath for some time, it being 
difficult to get men to go in ker. She finally went to sea, however, 
carrying a small vessel on her deck. But off the Labrador coast her 
erew became frightened by bad weather and abandoned her. She 
was afterwards boarded by men from a passing vessel and found to 
be in good order, and it was suspected that she was deserted without 
sufficient eause. Two other similar attempts were made from the 
Kennebee, and both vessels went safely across, but foundered on the 
English coast, under the same suspicions of fraud as in the case of 
the Tupper ship. In 1825 the ship “ Baron of Renfrew” was 
launched at Quebec, having made a previous unsuceessful attempt, 
when stopped on her way, owing to the grease being consumed by 
fire from friction. She was towed down to the Island of Orleans 
and anchored. Нег dimensions are given as follows: Length, 309 
feet; breadth, 60 feet; depth, 38 internally and 57 externally; ton- 
nage, 5,888 tons; draft when launched, 24 feet; cargo en board 
when launched, 4,000 tons of timber. She was ship-rigged, with four 
masts, and was perfectly flat-bottom, with a keel of about 12 inches, 
wall-sided, sharp forward and rather lean aft, and looked mere like 
a block of buildings than a ship. She sailed in August, 1825, draw- 
ing 36 feet of water, in command ef a Scotehman, a half-pay lieu- 
tenant in the British navy. October 27, the “Baron of Renfrew” 
drove en shore on the coast of France, near Calais, and went to pieces. 

It is evident there are too many contingencies attached to rafting 
timber across the ocean to make it probable that any such method of 
transport will ever become general even if this Nova Scotia raft 
ultimately reaches its destination. 

For the information of those of our readers who may not have re- 
tained the particulars we gave of this extraordinary structure, we 
may mention that the raft consists of twenty-seven thousand trees, 
bound together by a series of chains which connect those around the 
outer edges with a larger central chain, running lengthwise along the 
mass. The shape of the raft resembled that of a cigar, its length 
being five hundred and sixty feet, greatest diameter sixty-five feet, 
the weight of the raft being eleven thousand tons. The total cost of 
the raft, including timber, constrnetion and transportation, is about 
thirty thousand dollars. The raft has the capacity of seventy large 
sehooners, and the usnal freight charges alone for this amount of 
timber are twenty-five thousand dollars. Two other rafts of the 
same size are now being built in Nova Scotia. 

This mighty mass of timber, though estimated by some of our 
American contemporaries to be equal in weight and dimensions to 
the still “living,” but not for long, wonder of the world, the “ Great 
Eastern, falls far short of the bulk and capacity of that Leviathan 
steamship, and we are well within the mark when we state that the 
big steam vessel conld stow all the trees in the Nova Scotia raft and 
a score of big shiploads besides, her burden being 22,000 tons, and 
her length 700 feet, and breadth over all 87 feet. The raft, it will 
be observed, falls far short of this, and is a long way removed from 
exceeding the largest ship afloat, one of [ler Majest's ironclad fleet, 
the * Northumberland," being over 12,000 tons, if we take the actual 
burden, which in comparing with a raft of solid timber it is only fair 
to do. Those who have been out at sea in bad weather will fully 
understand the magnitude of the task the shippers of this huge mass 
of timber undertook, and those whe have invested in the venture will 
wait with bated breath the news which passing vessels which have 
sighted the floating mass will bring. To vessels ignorant of its com- 
position the first sight will lead them to the conclusion that they 
must have got out of their reckening, whilst some amongst the super- 
stitious might think that they had met with the great sea-serpent at 
last. It will not surprise us to hear some more legends of that great 
unknown animal eonveyed to us by those whose glasses have been 
pointed in ‘the direction of the “raft,” when the weather was misty 
or a gale blowing that gave them no opportunity of taking more than 
a flying look. — Timber Trades Journal. 


A Surronr or THE Cnuncir. — А gentleman generous in his contribu- 
tions for church purposes, but not regular in his attendance upon pub- 
lie worship was wittily described by a clergyman as being “not exactly 
a pillar of the church, but a kind of a flying-buttress, supporting it 
from the outside.” — Exchange. | 
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SIX YEARS’ LABOR TROUBLES. 


J ITE Boston Herald pre- 
JU sents the follewing ab- 
stract of Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright's third 
annual reportof the Bureau 
of Labor, which relates 
entirely te strikes and lock- 
euts for the period of six 
years, ending December 
31, 1886. It gives the 
result of the first general 
. investigation ever made by 
any nation of the facts concerning strikes and lockouts for any 
extended period or for any wide extent of territory. The report 
covers about seven hundred printed pages and gives the details of 
each strike and lockeut occurring in the United States during the 
period named. It exhibits the facts belonging to each industrial 
disturbance for each loeality where trouble was found, without 
attempting to establish er decide upon the connection between them. 
The following table shows the number of strikes occurring during 
each of the last six years, the number of establishments involved and 
the average number ef establishments involved in each strike : 
Average No, of estah- 
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Establishments lishments Involved 
involved. in sach strike, 
2,928 6.2 
2,105 4.6 
2,159 5.8 
2,367 5.3 
2,284 3.5 
9,893 7.0 
pool Te 3,903 22,336 5.7 


- In 1887 there were, according to the best information obtainable, 
853 strikes, details of which are not available. The report shows 
that, during the six years covered by the investigation, New York 
had the largest number of establishments affected both by strikes and 
lockouts, there being for the former 9247 and for the latter 1528. 

The building-trades furnished 6060 ef the total number of estab- 
lishments engaged in strikes. The total number of employés involved 
in the whole number of strikes for the entire period is shown to have 
been 1,318,624. The number of employés originating the strikes 
was 1,020.832. The number of employés in all establishmenta before 
the strikes oceurred was 1,662,045, while the whole number employed 
in the establishments involved after the strikes occurred was 1,636,- 
247, а loss of 25,798. There were 103,038 new employés engaged 
after the strikes, and 37,483 were, brought frem ether places than 
those in which the strikes occurred. 

In 2182 establishments lockouts were ordered during the period 
named. In these there were 173,995 employés before the lockonts 
occurred and 169,436 after, while the number actually locked out 
was 159,548. There were 13,976 new employés secured at the close 
of the lockouts and 5682 were brought from other places than those 
in which the lockouts oceurred. 

* [t should be remembered, however," says the report, “ that these 
figures do not represent the actual number of individual establish- 
ments or different э dcl engaged, as in many eases there have 
been two or more strikes or lockeuts affecting the same establish- 
ment in the same year. In such cases the establishments and the 
number of employés engaged are duplieated." 

Of the whole number of employés involved in strlkes during the 
six years 88.56 per cent were malee and 11.44 per cent females. Of 
those in lockeuts during the same period, 68.78 per cent were males 
and 31.22 per cent females. 

An examination of the tables appended to the report shews that 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio and Illinois represent 
74.74 per cent of the whole number of establishments affected by 
strikes throughout the country and 90.80 per cent of the lockouts. 
These five States, it is stated, contain 49 per cent of all the manufac- 
turing establishments and employ 58 per cent of the eapital invested 
in mechanical industries in the United States. Of the 22,336 estab- 
lishments in which strikes oceurred, in 18,342 or 82.12 per cent of 
the whole strikes were ordered by labor organizations, while of the 
2,182 establishments in which lockouts occurred 1,753 or 80.34 per 
cent were ordered by combinations of managers. Of the whole num- 
ber of establishments temporarily closed for business, 13,443 or 
60.19 per cent were on account ef strikes; on account of lockouts, 
62.60 per cent. The average duration of stoppage on account of 
strikes was 23.1 days and fer lockouts 28 days. 

'The results of the strikes, so far as gaining the objects sought are 
concerned, are shown to be as follows: Suceess followed in 10,407 
cases, of 46.59 рег cent of the whole; partial success in 3,004, or 
13.45 per cent of the whole, and failure followed in 8,910 cases, er 
39.89 per cent of the whole. By lockouts 564 establishments, 
or 25.85 per cent of the whole, succeeded in gaining their point; 190, 
or 8.71 per cent partly succeeded, and 1,805, or 59.80 per cent, failed. 

As to the causes or objeets of strikes, it is shown that increase of 
wages was the principal one, 42.14 per cent. The other leading 
causes are given as follows: For reduction of honrs, 19.45 per cent; 
against reduction of wages, 7.75 per cent; for increase of wages and 
reduction ef hours, 7.67 per cent; against increase ef heurs, 62 per 
cent. Total for the five leading causes, 77.83 per cent. All other 
causes, 22,17 per cent. 
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Disclaiming absolute aceuraey, the report gives the losses of 
employés and employers resulting from strikes and loekouts as 
follows : Losses to strikers during the six years, $51,816,165 ; loss to 
employés through lookouts for the same period, $8,132,717, ор а 
total wage-loss to employés of $59,948,882. This loss oecurred for 
both strikes and lockouts in 24,518 establishments, or an average loss 
of $3,445 to each establishment, or of nearly $40 to each striker 
involved. The assistance given to strikers for the same period, as 
far as aseertainable, amonnted to $3,325,057 ; to those suffering from 
loekouts, $1,105,538, or a total of $4,430,595. These amonats, how- 
ever, the commissioner says, are undonbtedly too low. 

“Тһе employers’ losses through strikes for the six years amounted 
to $30,732,653; through lockonts, $3,432,261, or a total loss to the 
establishments involved of $34,164,914. 1 

The tables also show that the chief burdea of strikes was borne by 
13 industries, viz.: Boots and shoes, 352 establishments; brick-laying, 
478; building-trades, 6,060; elothing, 1,728; cooperage, 484; food 
preparations, 1,419; furniture, 491; lumber, 395; metals and metal- 
lic goods, 1,595; mining, 2,060; stone, 468; tobaeeo, 2,959; trans- 
portation, 1,478. These represent 89.35 per cent of the whole nnm- 
ber subjected to strikes. In lockouts, five trades bore 80 per cent of 
the whole burden, as follows: Boots and shoes, 155 establishments ; 
building trades, 531; elothing, 773; metals and metallic goods, 76, 
and tobaeco, 226, or a total of 1,761. , 

Beside eompleting the field-work for this report and the eompila- 
tion of the information, the Bureau has carried on almost to eomple- 
tion the investigation begun last year eoneerning the moral, physieal 
and eeonomieal eonditions of the workingwomen of great cities, and 
has continued its investigation into the eost of the distribution of 
great staple produets. It has also undertaken, aeeording to Congres- 
sional instruction, the eolleetion of statistics of marriage and divorce 
in the United States, a report of which may be submitted before the. 
elose of the present session of Congress. 
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THE BEARING-POWER OF PILES. 

CLAY CENTEN, KANSAS, Dec. 27, 1887. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —In your issue of Dee. 3, 1887, you speak about a 
paper on the bearing-power of piling, read by Mr. Ira O. Baker 
before the Western Society of Civil Engineers and published in the 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. I have lost the 
address of the Journal named. Would yon please give me the ad- 
dress and number eontaining the above article. 

Respeetfully yours, Henry S. Марроск. 


[WE do not know. Our article was suggested by а reprint of the paper 
in a pamphlet, which, we fear, has found its way to the waste-basket.— 
Ens. AMERICAN AneHITEET.] 


A QUESTION OF EXTRAS. 


ASHLAND, WIS8., January 7, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly advise me what is customary in the 
East in settlement of the following bill of extras. After the contract 
is let, elient orders a system of indirect steam-heating to be used in 
the building, this necessitates the building of 54 flues 8" x R” square 
16' 4" high in the centre brick wall, the flues being put in at the time 
the wall was built. The eontractor eompletes the flues according to 
orders, and brings in a bill for $75 for extra work. Client demurs 
and refers bill back to architeet for adjustment. Would the amount 
of bricks saved be taken into aeeount in settlement with eontraetor. 
Ihave a very decided opinion regarding the matter, but would like 
your adviee before giving it. Hoping this may be of eommon in- 
terest to more tban one voung man, 

I remain yours respeetfully, H. 

[Ir 15 customary to consider tbe saving of bricks In the fines as offset by 
the extra trouble of forming the fines properly, во that under ordinary 
clreumstances there would be no difference in cost between a solid wall and 
one contalning flnes. In this case, however, there may have been special 
difficulty in arranging so many flues, or the contractor may have been put 
to some extra personal trouble by the change, for which, of conrse, he is 
entitled to be paid. — EDs. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


. Tue SPANISH NATIONAL TurATRE, MADRID. — Ап historica] play- 
house is soon to disappear from Madrid. The Spanish National Thea- 
tre, which is over 300 years old, is unsafe through age, and must be 
pulled down to make plaee for a new building, with all modern im- 
provements.. It was originally built by the monks for the performance 
of miracle plays, and afterwards housed an Italian pantomime troupe. 
The performanees took place in the day, as the so-ealled theatre was 


only a walled enelosure where the spectators stood promiscuously in а. 


paved eourt-yard, When Philip IV succeeded, early in the seventeenth 
century, a regular theatre was built, where boxes or raised seats were 
assigned by royal order to distinguished personages, and an entrance 
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fee of three duros was charged. The masterpieces of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega were produced on this stage. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tug Porurarıon or Cinna.—The authorities of Pekin have re- 
cently taken a census of the Empire, and as it was for taxing purposes 
the proneness to disbelieve in the large estimates must be modifled ac- 
eordingly. The figures returned by the village bailiffs make the popu- 
lation 319,383,500, which together with the estimates of five provinces 
omitted makes the aggregate about 392,000,000. These figures arc in- 
dependent of the population of Corea, Thibet and Kashgar. As the 


population of India exceeds 250,000,000 the Hindoos and Chinese eon- 
stitute more tlian half the entire human race. — London Times. 


Tug anthracite coal-strike is causing some Inconvenience to manufac- 
turers throughout the East, and threatening a great deal more. бо far the 
binxt-fnroaces іп the anthracite coal-fields are receiving a liberal supply of 
coke, aud expect to continue in operation with this fne] until the strike is 
settled. The rolling-mills are all running as usual on bitumivone coal, the 
supply of which Is not affected at preset by thestriké. Pig-iron remains 
nomioally nuchaoged, althongh some companies which are pretty well sold 
up have nomivally advanced prices 50 cents per ton. ‘there are no stocks 
to spenk of, consumption having kept pretty close track on production. 
Standard No. 1 is $21-$22; standard No. 2, $18-$19; standard forge, $17- 
$18. The pig-iron makers do not feel in the least concerned over the situa- 
tion, and naturally apprehend a little stiffening of prices. There ls, of 
course, a possibility that demand may slightly fall off becanse of the in- 
ability of. buyers to pay more money to fill old contracts taken before 
the present sitnation of affaire, Several inquiries have been made for 
лот pig-iron, and no matter which way things go, an increasing de- 
i mand for Alabama irons 1з generally anticipated this season. Coke sells at 
$5 at furnace, and heavy contracts have heen placed within the past few 
days, Bituminous con] is also ip active demand. Iron and steel making 
will go on as usual unless tbe supply of coke and soft coal should give out. 
There is fear, of conrse, that the Wyoming anthracite region, now lo, may 
come out, and that the Clenrfield region, now at work, may seize this 
opportuhity to strike for the contested Columbus seale, and that the Con- 
nellaville coke-makers may take another rest, but the manufacturing in- 
terests are hoping to escape all there threatened evils through the aecept- 
ance by the Reading Company of arbitration, a measure which, lt must be 
sald, is particularly offensive to them. The bar, plate, sheet and all other 
lron-mills throughout New York and Pennsylvania are at work with fair 
orders and good prospects for the winter. An immense consumption of Iron 
will take place this year. Locomotive-bnilding was 25 per cent greater In 
1887 than 1886, and ear building was nearly one hnndred per cent greater. 
This activity may not be repeated thls year, bnt we do not apprehend much 
of a falling off. Steel-rails are quoted firm at $32 at mill. Very few orders 
are arrlving. Buyers want supplies for next year at $30 and $31. Wages 
have been qnite generally reduced, and bnyers think this reduetion ougbt 
to allow a little reduction in prices. We have been heavy buyers of foreign 
materia] for а year, and onr dependence is not ut end, although just now 
very little foreign business Is being done on account of the upward tendency 
of prices abroad. A great deal of rallroad-building will be done despite the 
pessamistic assertions to the contrary. ‘he general trade outlook 13 good, 
and we feel certain that we will have an excellent year. Tariff discos-ions 
do not create aa much nnrest as might be supposed. The Industries have 
had tlmely notice, aod they are preparing to defend themselves. The heavy 
distribution of lumber whieh was kept up since May 1 until the close of the 
season will probably be renewed early in the spring. Much as may be said 
against the wlsdom of prosecuting railway constrnction upon a large scale, 
the bnilding of railronds will continue to absorb an enormous amount of 


capital. ігор, steel, lumber and building material. Nothing hut a sweeping. 


panic can check enterprise, and prevent the building of cities and towns. 
the opening of mines, and the building of manufactories large and small all 
over the country. The impulse has been given, and newspaper-writing 
cannot check it. The fact that the volume of топеу Is меніне increasing, 
and that there is confidence in our monetary system and that the people at 
large have confidence in the permanency of healthy-trade conditions all go 
to strengthen the belief that the business for 1888 wlll be, if not larger than 
last year, at least as large in the aggregate. In some directions there will 
be no donbt a falling off. In other directions there will be an expansion. 
Averaging the probabilities we may safely say, fully as much money will 
be expended this year as last, and enterprise will have as many invlting 
opportnnities open to it. It may be too seon to say tbat labor will not be 
troublesome, and especially іп view of recent disturbances in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, but if the instances which could be specified were examined 
into, it would be found that there are special causes at work to aggregate 
labor and make it apparently despotic for the time being. Taking labor all 
through there is a stronger conservative feeling than ever, and a clearer 
comprehension of the underlying intimate relationship between employers 
and employed. The prospects for the early spring trade are certainly 
favorable. Farm-products have a higher range of values. The lumber 
dealers throughout the country are holding their present supplies of Inmber 
for higher prices. The lumber manufacturers In the North ends and South 
are preparing to во act, that ther will not check the healthful influence at 
work. In regard to lumber itself, there will be a much heavier demand for 
hard-wood, and mannfacturers are already preparing for it. A large 
amount of oak ін being taken ont and prepared for the mlll. 16 is con- 
„sidered in lumber-trade circles there is no probability of an over-supply of 
otk on account of the heavy demands from furniture manufacturers, car- 
bnilders and general consumers. Walnut has perhaps seen its best days in 
the East, but the demand thronghout the West will absorb all the surplus 
stocks, if there are any, and leave prices at their high notch. There is 
a grent deal of inquiry for cherry, mahogany, poplar and ash, and the 
probabilities are that these woods will hold thelr own without any difficnity. 
Cypress is also coming in fora variety of purposes, as well as North Caro- 
lina sap. Yellow-pine will crowd its way farther to the front against com- 
petitors. From reports received from brick manufacturers in different 
parts of the conntrv it is impossible to form an intelligible opinion as to the 
probable course of prices. Brick-makers init upon and will receive 
higher prices. They are making ample preparations for an increasing 
supply, and the manufacturers of brick-machinery nre also receiving orders 
for additional machinery and are filling extensive orders, so that so fnr as 
шоо go, it wonld seem the sopply of brick will be equal to all 
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E find ourselves in the very uncomfortable position “of 

being obliged to apologize for the commissien of an 

alleged wrong whieh we quite innocently have had a 
hand in. We feel called on to apologize because we readily 
pereeive that a grievance is felt. and we speak of an alleged 
wrong partly because it rests on ‘allegations that are disputed, 
and partly because we feel that the offence, if one exists, was 
committed innocently. Soon after the publication of the 
view of the fireplace in the “Villard house," we received a 
letter from the architects of the building, which declared that 
they and the present owner of the building were “incensed” 
at this publication, that the photographer from whom we 
obtained the negative had “no moral right to dispose of” the 
views, and begging us to “take some proper action in the 
matter.” This we have done by telling our printers te destroy 
the edition of plates of another view in the same house — 
already printed for issue next week — and applying to the 
photographers for an explanation from their point of view, 
whieh they furnish by writing that while they regret the con- 
troversy they do not feel, inasmuch as they * obtained full per- 
mission from the residents to photograph " the rooms, that they 
have done any one a wrong. Since all the parties to this con- 
troversy are known to us as, in Mark Antony's words, “ henor- 
able men," we do not propose to carry our investigations 
farther. It is not our part to inquire into the right of the 
* residents " to accord permission any more than it is to dis- 
cover whether the negatives were made before or after the ас- 
quisition of the property by the present owner. We can only 
regret that any one has been annoyed and that we have been 
subjeeted to loss. We cannot, however, shut our eyes to the 
fact that an interior view is not a thing that can be secured 
surreptitiously with a deteetive-camera and a drop-shutter. 


of knowing beforehand whether the proprietors of interest- 

ing objeets would be pleased or displeased at having their 
beauties held up to the admiration of the public. 'There are 
thousands of such things, belonging to private owners, the rep- 
resentation of whieh in such a publication as this would do 
great good in showing persons denied access to museums and 
collections of art what was really worthy of admiration; but, 
although perhaps the majority of owners ure perfectly willing 
to be of service to the public in this way, the objections of the 
other sort take so pronouneed a form that we are always a 
little afraid to mention the subject at all to persons whom we 
do not know. 


Гы current numbers of the English professional journals 
contain a good deal about a matter which is now engross- 
ing to an extraordinary degree the attention of architects 

all over the world. It is true that-they are by no means 


М ot knowing about photographs, we wish we had the gift 


agreed on the subject, and we find earnest and able men 
arrayed on both sides, but the fact that instead of pursuing each 
his own way, independent and unmindful of all the rest, us was 
the rule twenty years ago, nearly all the architeets worthy of 
the name in England, France and America are now interesting 
themselves in a question of professional policy, is one on which 
the world is to be eongratulated. In the ugitation of this 
matter —the compulsory examination of architects — the 
French seem to have taken the first step, with, however, less 
suecess than the English, w ho, while their brethren across the 
Channel were applying i in vain to the Government to establish 
such an examination, took the very efficient preliminary step 
ef requiring all applicants for admission to their own prineipal 
professional society to pass an examination prescribed by that 
society. The results of this movement have been so valuable. 
that à very influential group of tho younger men in the profes- 
sion have drawn пра bill to be presented to Parliament, pro- 
viding that after a certaiu date any person wishing to practise 
the profession of architecture must, after passing not less than 
five years as apprentice to a registered architeet, present him- 
self for examination, and, on passing euch examination in u satis- 
factory manner, shall have his uame registered as nn architect ; 
and that after the Act goes into operation, any unregistered 
person calling himself an architect shall be liable to a fine of 
twenty pounds for the first offence und fifty pounds for each 
subsequent one; that no public body shall give any professional 
appointment to an unregistered person ; that his certificate shall 
have no legal value, and that he shall not have the aid of the 


Jaw in recovering compensation for professional work. This is 


very nearly the same as the law of most civilized countries in 
regard to the practice of medicine, but as there is no greut 
school of architecture in England, a term of apprenticeship is 
substituted for the course of study in a medical seliool whieh is 
required of physicians. 


IIIS proposition, although supported by a great many archi- 
teets of high reputation, has been violently assailed by 
others and by some of the professional journals, the Builder, 

in partieular, forgetting its usual dignity in a rather personal 
attack upon the “small clique" of people who have taken the 
trouble to bring the matter before the publie, while, as men- 
tioned lately by our English correspondent, so distinguished an 
architect as Mr. T. G. Jackson recently read a long paper 
before the Architectural Association, drawing quite a dreadful 
pieture of the results which would follow from the enactment 
of the measure proposed. Leaving the merits of the case out 
of the question, we must say that the promoters of the bill in 
England have so far much the advantage in point of logic over 
the opposite party. They know what they think is “needed, 

and their measure is obviously framed so as to accomplish w hat 
they consider desirable, while their opponents seem to find 
nothing better to meet them with than gratuitous predictions of 
all sorts of frightful things which, as they say, will follow from 
the passage of the bill. Even Mr. Jackson’s paper, the most 
earnest and convincing that has yet appeared on the subject, 
begins with a glaring petitio principii in its very title, which 
ealls it an essay “on the Proposal to make Architeeture n 
Close Profession by Imposing the Test of Examination," just 
as if examinations for which any one could be a candidate were 
not the best means of opening instead ef closing a profession to 
all who were qualified to pursue it; and goes on with arguments 
which give a singular idea of its nuthor's Oxford training in logic. 
“Evidently,” it says, “the bill proposes to adopt the restric- 
tions of the old trade guilds and modern trade unions." It is 
eurious to see these linked together, but to compare a measure 
whieh expressly provides that all persons who reach a certain 
standard of attainment shall be admitted to a profession, with the 
rules of bodies whose cardinal principle in their bad days was, 
and is now to some extent, to eut off competition by limiting tho 
number of persous admitted to them, without regard to the 
qualifications of the candidates, seems about as questionable as 
the assertion which follows, that the result of the bill * would 
be that there would be fewer architects to share the same 
amount of work, and that poor men, however, well qualified, 
would be left on the outside of the door, while a golden shower 
of premiums would fall on those who nre on the right side af 
it;" and “as the same fortunate persons are to have the sole 
right to hold publie appointments, it is easy to see who would 
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be the gainers and who the losers by the new state of things.” 
We suppose that Mr. Jackson must have reasoned out these 
dreadful consequences from the provision of the bill requiring 
candidates to pass through an apprenticeship, for which they 
would naturally have to pay, but the fact that students of medi- 
cinc have to pay fees for lectures does not, in practice, cut off 
any “well-qualified” poor men, and still less does it bring any 
golden showers into the laps of those who have already taken 
their diplomas. In fact, the bugbear of the exclusion of the 
poor but worthy person who wishes to be a physician, m favor 
of his rich rival who can afford to pay tuition fecs, has been so 
recently trotted around several of our own States, in which 
Jaws for the regulation of the practice of medicine were under 
consideration, that another of the same genus 15 perhaps more 
readily recognized here than in England, and it may be a com- 
fort to our friends across the water to learn that the tribe has 


here proved to be quite harmless. 


forebodings lest a compulsory examination should be “ de- 

trimental to the pursuit of architecture as a fine art.” The 
examination proposed would, he said, “open still wider the 
breach which unfortunately divides it from the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture, and in so doing would condemn it to a 
lifeless monotony and hopeless unprogressiveness.” “Believe 
me,” continued this sincere and thorough artist, “it is in the 
extending of an architect's skill into the decorative arts, in the 
closer union of himself with other artists, in the cultivation of 
the power to ornament his own handiwork, and so of introduc- 
iug consistency and harmony into what otherwise is a mere 
jangle of jarring notes struck by unsympathetic hands, that the 
hope of architecture among us lies. The true brethren of the 
architect are the painter and the sculptor, not the surveyor and 
the engineer, and those are no longer true friends of our art who 
would try to persuade us otherwise." We are sure that every 
one who cares for his profession will subscribe enthusiastically to 
this view, and it is a pleasure to see it so earnestly upheld by 
a mau who adds to it his belief that “there can be no good 
architecture without good building," and who has shown him- 
self to be a consummate ınaster in both; but we cannot help 
marvelling that any one should reason that because an architect 
should be an artist, therefore a person could not be a good 
architect if any one tried to find out whether he knew anything 
or not. For ourselves, we believe with all our heart that an 
architect should be a perfect artist, trained, as Mr. Jackson 
well says, to skill and knowledge in the arts of both painting 
and sculpture, as well as deeply versed in that most subtile and 
difficult of all the arts of expression which he himself professes ; 
but that the true way to educate such artists is never to put 
them to any tests, and that the best way to select them is to 
take without question their own statement as to their genius, 
we are not prepared to admit. On the contrary, the curse of 
art among English-speaking nations has been for two centuries 
the impunity with which quacks have been permitted to parade 
their inventions, with beating of tomtoms and blare of trumpets, 
under the label of art. So far as the English are concerned, 
there is good reason for believing them to be in their inmost 
souls the most artistic people in the world, yet their very 
virtues have been made the means of deluding them. Un- 
fortunately for them, one art, that of letters, is not susceptible 
of much change, and the English mind is always open to its 
charm. Knowing this, the man who wishes to bring about a 
revolution in artistic fashions devotes himself, not to devising 
something more beautiful than has been, done before, but to 
getting the books and newspapers to say that what he has done 
is the most interesting, or »sthetic, or spiritual thing in exist- 
ence. Then the English publie rushes to admire the new 
wonder, and finding it, in general, ugly, concludes that what 
it liked before must be bad, and that conscience requires it to 
prefer ugliness, and, it is needless to say, real art goes into an 
eclipse until that particular cloud passes over, generally to 
suffer a new eclipse immediately after. What architect of 
mature years cannot verify this by thinking of the Ruskin in- 
fluence? Many years ago, under Barry and the other great 
architects of the early part of the century, London began to be 
beautified with a considerable number of noble compositions 
not parücularly original, for even their authors were tied down 
to the Italian Renaissance which their books told them was the 
purest of styles, byt well studied and good. "Then arose Mr. 


Я GOOD deal more is to be said in favor of Mr. Jackson's 
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Ruskin, and launched at them the most brilliant rhetoric that 
has ever been written in any language. Пе denounced their 
unoffending pediments in phrases which brought conviction to 
all who read them; he held up their classical frets and festoons 
to irresistible scorn, and described the Venetian or Lombard or 
French Gothic, according to lis varying fancy, in terms which 
brought tears of tenderness to the eyes, and enthusiasm to the 
heart. Immediately all the traditions, the learning, the tastes 
and examples of the architects’ offices were thrown overhoard, 
and their owners trooped to Northern Italy, not to learn what 
was good, that being a liberty which they would have shud- 
dered at the idea of allowing themselves, but to discover and 
copy what would please Mr. Ruskin. We all remember the 
result. Those of us who are old enough can recollect the ad- 
miration with which we beheld the rows of pincbed little win- 
dows with cusps, the polychromatie “ wall-veils " of red and 
black bricks, and the extraordinary towers with which our pre- 
decessors did homage to the great rhetorician who had washed 
their souls away by his floods of eloquence on matters which he 
knew very little about; and we can probably recall also the 
sensation of scales falling from our eyes when disenchantment 


came, and we looked at what had been done and saw how bad - 


it was. Then Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Nesfield published 
their beautiful volumes of sketches, and the world turned to 
French Gothic as the correct thing. Mr. Norman Shaw bim- 
self, it is true, left the rest to learn the fashion from his book, 
and devoted himself to designing houses which were simply 
beautiful, without being in this, that or the other styles, but, 
though other people saw his work and loved it immediately, 
they were too intent on “correctness ? to follow him, and the 
French Gothic from the conseientious ones, with the ugly non- 
descript from the careless and unfeeling ones, held the field 
until the delights of the Queen Anne were unfolded in another 
book, and the architectural world hurried off to measure and 
copy moulded brickwork and Dutch orders. What went on in 
this country meanwhile we hardly venture to describe, but the 
general result was that a hundred years, which might have 
been used for filling two countries with beautiful buildings, 
were thrown away in dragging architecture at the tail of 
literary whims. It is time for a change, and, to our mind, the 
surest way of accomplishing it is not, as Mr. Jackson thinks, to 
let every one exalt his own conceits as the purest architecture, 
and prevent any one from applying a test to them, but to sub- 
ject the would-be designer of buildings to some sort of inquiry 
as to his real artistic knowledge. We should not, any more 
than he, wish to have a candidate for entrance into the pro- 
fession judged by the desigus he might make at an examina- 
tion. It is universally acknowledged among architects that 
liberty in this respect ought to be allowed to every aspirant; 
but Mr. Jackson himself tells us that “the hope of architecture 
lies in the extending of the architect’s skill into the other de- 
corative arts," and, this being so, why should not the capacity 
of a candidate for responding to that hope be tested by inquir- 
ing into his skill in those other decorative arts? According to 
the theory which we hear often repeated by those who fear 
that art would lose by the examination of architects, the 
scientific part of the examination is useless, since architects do 
not use mathematics, physics or chemistry, and the artistic 
attainments of the candidate, which are the most important, 
cannot be determined in that way ; or, in other words, skill in 
the management of light and shade, form and color, being as 
essential to an architect as an artist, it is necessary that he 
should never be asked any questions about his training in 
them. Moreover, as Mr. Arthur Cates well remarked, during 
the discussion which followed Mr. Jackson's paper, one of the 
chief uses of an examination is to point out to students what it 
is, in the opinion of the best masters of their time, necessary 
for them to learn in order that they, too, may be set in the way 
of attaining to eminence, and to prevent them, while inex- 
perienced and ignorant of the quality of the art which they 
desire to profess, from wasting their time on useless or mis- 
leading studies; and if training in drawing, painting and 
modelling is, as we all agree, very desirable, it is all the more 
important that the student should have some standard in those 
arts set before him, to which he must attain, not by talking in 
a patronizing männer about them, as is now the ordinary way, 
but by practising them diligently under good instruction, until 
he can show by his work in them that he has reached that 
knowledge of their resources which he needs as an essential 
part of his equipment for the practice of that art which, in a 
sense, comprehends them all. 
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CAUSES WHICH HAVE DIFFERENTIATED 
THE GROWTH OF HALTIMORE FROM THAT 
OF OTHER CITIES. 


T is doubtless somewhat trite to observe that 
in nrehitectnre we find a continuous process of 
NY. evolution, perhaps iu a more marked degree 
than in any other art or science, or, indeed, than 
in anything on the face of the earth that bears the 
impress of man's mind and hand and that is not 
merely the result of a simple action of Nature. Trne, from time to 
time, and particularly in later days, there have appeared here and 
there creations certainly striking, but apparently the result of mere 
whim; they were things born without parentage, inheriting no ehar- 
acter and leaving no issue. Hence, the true architectural status of 
any given epoch or loeality can hardly be астра understood or 
criticised without a certain degree of knowledge of what has pre- 
ceded it, under such influences as changes in historie, social, commer- 
cial or elimatic conditions, and it is only with this preparation that 
we should undertake any architectural deseription or eriticism, not 
only of schemes of great archzological research, which are bringing 
to light ruined cities from the bowels of the earth or the depths of 
the sea, teling marvelous tales that we involuntarily eonsign to 
the age of legend and romance, but we may apply like methods with 
like results to a very limited eirele of time and space and to very 
recent years — to our own new world of America, to our own nine- 
teenth century. So rapid have been the changes in the conditions 
that have affected our city architecture in the past hundred years, 
that what it is to-day is a very differeut thing from what it was in 
the year eighteen hundred, or even fifty, or indeed twenty-five 
years ago, a difference almost as great as what would formerly mark 
a period of several centnries or two distinct nationalities. 

There is a certain amount of both profit and interest in looking 
back some half eentury, more or less, at what were the prevailing 
types in any one of our Eastern cities, and noting the several steps 
that have led us (up or down) from then to now. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Boston, ranking in population in this order, 
were then our only cities that had rightly any claim to the name, the 

lace of seeond in importance being probably disputed between the 
Puritan and the Quaker, while such respectable towns as Albany, 
Richmond and Charleston were already some distance in the rear, 
the national capital little more than a group of public buildings 
slowly rising in distant view of each other, and our great Western 
prodigies, at the best, merely precocious infants. 

One might possibly question, however, if, in the confusion of these 
rapid transitions, any of our cities could T lay claim to any 
“ architectural status,” and also might pardonably ask what the sub- 
jeet has to do witl a letter from Baltimore, presumably merely on 
matters of current interest, more or less local. It is simply from the 
fact that we are writing of a city which we cannot but feel does not 
to-day in many respects hold quite the architeetural rank she should, 
and that perhaps she onee did, among her neighboring sisters nearest 
her equal in size and importance. The extent of her building trans- 
actions, on the other hand, is often boasted of, or, at least, regarded 
as satisfactory, and in 1880, she was within her corporate limits 
about co-equal in population with Boston. Fifty years ago or more 
the difference was rather one of degree than of kind, that is (with 
some few exceptions) the best things in and around Baltimore were 

uite as good in their way, quite as substantial and well-designed, as 
the best in and around New York, and this notably the case in 
dwelling-house architecture, and the dwelling is really the architec- 
tural type that tells the story of a people more aceurately than any 
other, being the clearer exponent of their habits and tastes, in that 
it is moro intimately associated with their lives than any publie 
building, seeular or religious. 

While, then, we find the generation of our grandfathers living in 
the steep and narrow but well-paved streets of Boston in houses 
usually built of brick, frequently eombined with granite and very 
solid in construction, among whose characteristic features were the 
deeply-reeessed “stoops” (leaving no unprotected steps projecting 
onto the sidewalks) and the rapidly-developing “swell front " — 
severely devoid of any decoration, or else, in the more pretentious 
examples, exhibiting very interesting bits of classieal and colonial 
detail, and all more or less the natural result of local conditions; 
while wo may note all this in the sturdy old New England city, we 
find a decidedly different type of house prevailing in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, but a much greater similarity in the 
style of things between those three cities themselves. Here the mate- 
rial was also generally brick and laid in “ Flemish bond,” but marble 
as a rule taking the place of granite. Broad steps, with iron rails, 
projected upon the sidewalks, or else we had the low front door of 
the “ English basement." “Swell fronts ” were rare exceptions, the 
houses here were somewhat broader ard lower than in Boston, and 
there was more ornamental detail of gootl classical proportions often 
expanding into very artistie bits of decoration. 

n New York the most distinctive fenture lias always been that 


everything is perhaps a little bigger and rather more of it than else- 
where, an element that was largely developed with even less com- 
mendable results in the sueceeding brownstone age. In Philadel- 
phia, we have always had the almost unbroken flatness of the entire 
city, the uniformly narrow streets and prevailing sameness of the 
houses, with the marked local characteristics of the solid white 
wooden outside shatters. While in Baltimore we find a great diver- 
sity of hill and level land, wider streets and more variation in tle 
treatment of Ше honse-front. The uniformly wide streets, and that 
rather in the driveway than in the sidewalk, were in some parts of the 
city uncalled for by the amount of traflic passing through them, often 
on the side of steep hills that were not inviting to vehicles, and 
being but badly paved with cobble stones (till within the last few 
years) not infrequently gave good grounds, in some spots at least, 
for the rumor that grass grew in their midst. The difference in the 
class of houses, with conspicuons exceptions, was likewise rather that 
of degree than of kind, the more pretentions and expensive being 
simply larger, and that rather in the number than in the size of 
their rooms, and containing richer details of interior finish. Balti- 
more, unlike her more Northern sisters had no suburbs of pleasant 
towns about her, nothing to eorrespond to Cambridge, Brookline, 
Roxbury and Charlestown, that eling to the outskirts of Boston: her 
streets gradually lost themselves in the country, after degenerating 
into rather unattractive highways, chiefly occupied by mechanics’ 
houses and factories — some dozen or so of the principal avennes sud- 
denly converting themselves into the old-time turnpike road, and, 
to the North, South and West stretehing themselves ont throngh 
most attractive conntry toward neighboring points of more or less 
importance, while to the East lay the rather uninteresting and thinly 
populated low-lands around the shores of the river and bay. These 
main roads for many miles wound on three sides of the city, branched 
off into a perfect net-work of picturesque lanes, recalling in шапу 
respects the rnral charms of their English prototype, and led to 
innumerable country seats of various descriptions — ** Colonial," 
^ Italian,” * Gothic” and “ vernacular " — from the simple country 
home of five or ten acres within sight of the city spires to the more 
distant farms of many hundreds, where many of tho citizens spent 
their summers, and many made their homes for the entire year. 

There were no local railroads, the through lines had few stations 
near town, and horse-cars were unknown, henee aceess was obtained 
to all this charming country only by private conveyance, or by a few 
most aggravatingly slow and aceommodating lines of stages or oinni- 
buses, while the main highways were thronged with huge canvas- 
covered market-wagons, drawn by four, six or eight horses — bearing 
rows of tingling bells in their harness that could be heard half a 
inile away — which brought the country produce of every description 
into the city. Yet with these somewhat primitive characteristies 
Baltimore proper never had, even long before the days of whicli we 
are now speaking, anything of a rural town aspect, like, for example, 
her very ancient and interesting neighbor, Annapolis, who for many 
years had been regarding her rather id the aspect of a comunercial 
parvenue of somewhat mushroom growth. Once you touehed her 
boundaries you fonni yourself in streets that were all paved with 
bricks and cobble-stones, systematically laid out and closely built: 
few and far between were the houses that were surrounded by a 
garden, though not uneommonly those of the better class had re- 
served a side-garden of the width of the adjacent city lot, inclosed by 
a brick wall and usually with the view to future building improve- 
ments; in one or two streets was to be found the arrangement of high 
terrace as it still exists іп Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, bat what 
usnally is known as the row of “Terraces” or “ Villas” was nowhere 
seen, and frame-buildings, except of very aneiont date, did not exist 
within the city limits. 

Sueh was Baltimore half a century ago. She is something very 
different to-day. Not that the transformation is anything abnormal, 
or due to anything more than the natural development of a prosper- 
ous modern eity, indeed her progress has not been so rapid as that 
of some of her sisters, and from the rapid growth of Western towns 
and the all-embracing policy of Boston toward her surroundings, in 
1880 she had fallen from the third to the sixth place in the 
scale of popul Mon; and that, too, in regarding Brooklyn as ouly an 
outgrowth of New York. But, on the other hand, the census returns 
only include the area within her old corporate boundaries, which 
have not been extended for many years, and whieh have long been 
so far overrun that they now have only a legal but no visible exist- 
ence, and a Bill is at this time in preparation for the Legislature to 
extend the limits, and to add from fifty to a hundred thousand to her 
population. Already her streets extend far out into what was a 
few years ago pieturesque and sometimes almost wild country, and 
various lines of steam and horse-cars connect her with her rapidly 
developing snburban towns. We need not follow the changes that 
moved her centre of social fashion from Battle Monument Square up 
to the now central Mt. Vernon Place nnd far bevond, that gave her 
the six hundred acres of the beautiful Druil Hill Park for her 
pleasnre-ground, and that has made her conspieuons as a literary, 
musical and art centre in the new light of her University, her libraries, 
her Peabody Institute and her Walter's Gallery; but must not fail 
to consider these elements in a community as important faetors that 
necessarily inflnence its architecture, both directly and indireetly, 
and in a future letter we can look more closely at what are particular 
snbjects of architectural interest thnt exist in the city as creations of 
to-day, or of the last few years. Leo. N. 


LOTILFULNESS ім ADOPTING 
THE MODERN ORDER OF THINGS. 
— EXCELLENCE OF TUE BUILD- 
ERS.— OLD STONE HOUSES OF THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD. 


IN none of the older cities of this coua- 
try hasthe architeetural awakening of the 
last seven years produced such strikiag 
results as in Philadelphia. Not only has 
the actual amount of building done increased steadily since 1880, — 
the year's record, indeed, showing over seventy-five hundred build- 
ings or one and three-fourths times as ınany as were erected in New 
York during the same time — hut many of these are distinetly good 
from an architectural point of view. Some of them, in fact, are of the 
very best type, and many, even among the worst, show an amount 
of daring in design that would have amazed and very likely shocked 
the dwellers in the then universal red-briek and white-marble honses 
that have made the streets of Philadelphia proverbial for their шопо- 
tony. This very monotony, by its contrast with the variety of 
treatment in the new style, only serves to emphasize the change that 
is being wrought. It took a long time, to be sure, for this change to 
be felt. In order to appreciate its nature and extent, it will be 
necessary to take a rapid glance at the past history of local building. 
Long after New York and Chicago had built and filled their huge 
office-buildings, the general opinion was that such structures were 
not needed here where the business part of the city was so spread 
ont that there was no demand for great height, and where the pro- 
fessional men were supposed to prefer their offices in buildings hav- 
ing some pretensions to antiquity. Then, too, the often-quoted pro- 
vincialism, or, let us say, ultra-conservatism of Philadelphians 
prevented them from taking anything like a general interest in archi- 
tecture until some time after the Bostoniaus had begun to dot the 
reclaimed land of the Back Bay with beautiful houses and to regard 
the great fire in the light of an artistic windfall. 

Another thing that kept Philadelphia behind the other large cities 
was the excellence of its builders. Instead of going to an architect, 
it had been the immemorial enstom for one when about to build a 
house to consult a builder. And no wonder. These builders, capa- 
ble men and admirably trained, had for the most part inherited the 
trade of their fathers and with it a name and a reputation that they 
could not afford to lose, The prospective bouse-builder, then, had 
no hesitation in leaving everything to one of these men, who would 
allow him, if his lot were љ wide one, to have rooms on both sides 
of a dark entry ; if the lot were narrow, on only ono, while the entry 
was darker. The front, of course, was exactly like its neighbor's. 
This plan was so inevitable that one can find dozens of houses on 
corner lots with, say, twenty-five feet of the orthodox type of front, 
furnished with ontside shutters and marble steps on one street and 
on the other sixty feet of blank wall. This extraordinary piece of 
planning is to be met with, it is true, in other cities, but never, I 
think, with such depressing frequency as in Philadelphia. And this 
in the city where Mr. Notman was building churches whose justness 
of proportion and purity of style gave them, until in comparatively late 
years, a place in the front rank of American ecelesiastieal architec- 
ture, and where Mr. Walter was designing Moyamensing Prison and 
Girard College, examples of consistent architeeture that are better 
and better appreciated. in the midst of the Babel of styles that now 
surrounds them. For now at least the charge of Philadelphia’s 
monotony is no longer hard to refute: a three-minutes’ walk in the 
down-town streets will show the astonished visitor Greek and Roman 
temples, relics of eighty years' standing, hemmed-in by pieturesque 
buildings of the most original character, whilst examples ınore or less 
үш of Gothie, Moorish, Italian, Renaissance, American, Classic, 

Romanesque, Egyptian and modern French stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a bewildering perspective. And cropping out here and 
there are quiet little hits of Colonial work, for here, as elsewhere, the 
revival of that unostentatious style is exerting a strong influence. 
No one can predict how long this fashion will eontinue, or whether, 
on the other hand, it may not be something more permanent than a 
fashion. It has already done good service in that it has brought 
about more or less harmony between the ereations of different archi- 
tects who are less apt than formerly to bnild adjoining houses of 
inharmonions colors and clashing styles. It may, of course, be said 
that an architect's work loses in individuality when confined within 
such narrow limits as a style like this imposes, but the old saw is 
still a good one, that an artist's hand is easy to recognize throngh 
whatever medium he may choose to employ. In suburban work 
especially, there would seem to be a particular reason why this style 
should run a good chance of being more permanent than the jig-sawed 
Gothic of 1860 or than the later parodies on Queen Anne. For 
there are still left on the outskirts ot the city numbers of ante-Revo- 
lutionary houses with an air of having grown up with the country 
such as no other type of house can boast. It is a matter of dispute 
whether association may not be the secret of their real charm, but 
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that charm undoubtedly exists, and it is one that appeals very 
rongly to most people. 
E hol is, "n whose character some of our architects are 
striving to impress upoa their own work have some local peeuliari- 
ties that may be worth noting. In the first place, they are almost 
invariably of stone; there are very few brick ones ontside the city 
and wooden walls were never thonght of by the early builders, and 
very naturally, for the soft gray loeal stone that is easily split into 
lintels and sills or steps six or eight feet long, if necessary, is found 
all over this part of the country. No wonder then that the frame 
houses, exquisite though they may be in design, that have been 
lately built in the suburbs fill the general public with admiration, 
erliaps, but certainly with wonder that a ınan should be willing to 
five in a house that can. never be as completely in harmony with the 
landscape as one built of the stone that is a part of it, and that, from 
the nature of the material, requires that inadmissable rejuvenator, a 
fresh coat of paint, for a painted house becomes shabby, but never 
mellow, hy negleet of tliis concealer of old age, and a shingled wall 
either stained or unstained becomes black and spotty after a dozen 
years’ exposure to the moist inland air. These old country seats, 
then, had enormously-thick walls, the stones in them laid flat and 
well, with very wide mortar-joints. ‘The more pretentious, of course, 
have the face of dressed stone or are pebbled-dashed or stuceoed in 
the usual ways. I£ stuecoed, the tint is usually buff, which, with the 
quoins, window-heads and doorways of white warble, gives a very 
satisfactory effect. I have in mind а house of this charaeter where 
a broad pair of marble pilasters have their bases at the water-table 
and their capitals at the third story. 

The smaller houses, and they are by no moans the least attractive, 
were often whitewashed over the rough stonework. It may be 
objected that this is a very effectual way of destroying all local 
polen and perhaps it is, but frequent whitewashing year after year 
by suceessive generations has gradually filled the deeper hollows 
between the stones and ronnded the too jagged projections, result- 
ing in a most delightful surface. Here and there, in cottages of 
this class, шау be fonnd a hint for breaking a monotonous wall that 
weather-boards necessarily preclude, and that is the embedding ia 
the masonry of a stray bit of carving or even of a prettily-veined 
slab of marble. The carving, for that matter, is generally execrable, 
although one can somctinies find a fragment from the hand of those 
Italian workmen who were so universally employed for fine work in 


marble, wood and, with sorrow be it said, in putty at the beginning ` 


of the last century. The long pent-eaves, with their plastered soflits, 
that give sueh a delightful air of comfort and solidity to the houses 
on a village street, are much better appreciated by the architects 
than by the owners of the present time, many of whom, with about 
as much reason as a man who should eut off his eyelashes, are pull- 
ing down these picturesque protectors against the storms of winter 
and the summer’s sun. 

If 1 have dwelt at such length on the advantages of the old Penn 
sylvania house for this part of the conntry, it is because the presen 
revival of Colonial architecture seems to have taken a strong hold on 
the community. If it is to be the prevailing style for some years to 
come, why not have it, at least, consistent? We are lucky enough to 
have before us examples of early work that were the result of adapt- 
ing as well as possible the materials at hand to the ideal aimed at. 
This result is a local style of some beauty and undeniable practical 
fitness. Why, then, should not those of our architects who work in 
this vein take up the style where the colonists left off and adapt it 
to their present aims, instead of building expensive houses of wood 
(that came to be used in New England for exactly the same reason 
that stone was used here — its cheapness) because the owner wants 
his house to look like So-and-So’s at Mt. Desert, or covets for his own 
cottage the delicious silver gray that the salt air has given to the 
Newport shingles? 


Tue “Great EasrEnN's" Кате. — The “ Great Eastern," the big- 
gest ship ever built since the world began, a living monument to the 
skill and enterprise of the English nation, eonstrueted on the River 
Thames within a few miles of the biggest eity on the surface of the 
globe, is at length to be broken up for old iron. We can hardly be- 
lieve it, and till the work of demolition has aetually begun we shall 
still eherish the hope that some other destiny will await her. It will be 
reeolleeted that this ship was designed by Brunel, the younger, in 1858, 
at Millwall, the eonstrnctor being Scott Russell, was launehed after eon- 
siderable delay sideways into the Thames, and afterwards employed in 
the passenger trade between New York and Queenstown. She assisted 
to lay the first Atlantic cable, but after many vieissitudes was found to 
be too costly to keep employed, her expenditure being always in excess 
of her earnings. She was first intended for a transport, being capable 
of earrying 20,000 troops, but the authorities never had oeeasion to use 
her. During the Civil War in the States President Lineoln made an 
offer for her, but it eame to nothing, and now, after so many ups and 
downs, she is to go to the ship-breakers, having been purchased by & 
firm of metal brokers for £16,000. She is now lying in the Clyde, 
where the work of destruction is arranged to commenee. If this is 
carried out no greater phenomena of the nineteenth century will appear 
inthe historical records than the construction and destruction of this 
leviathan steamship. — Timber Trades Journal. 
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OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


tain eonsiderations as to the tendencies and 
prospects of our present architectural art which 


tions of it be gone. Many of the best-known 
architects sent drawings, and, as a whole, the 


% exhibition may be considered fairly representative, since it served to 


indicate the general drift of our architeetural designing, while at the 
same time it showed very elearly some of the dangers that surround 
the conrse of all good art and that, necessarily, seem to threaten the 
younger men. 

Compared with similar exhibitions abroad, there was a praise- 
worthy absenco of pompous, over-finished drawings. There was 
nowhere to be seen that kind of elaborate rendering of which the 
prodigious labor is almost painful to eontemplate. In its place was 
shown throughout a gréat knowledge of the short-cuts in rendering. 
with a snap and vigor of draughtsmanship, frequently a telling use 
of color, and almost invariably an effective play of values that gave 
to the whole exhibition an air of cheerfulness and artistic vitality 
that was most agreeable. There was also a propriety of design, a 
snceessful adaptation of the architectural treatment to the surround- 
ings, and an evident comprehension of the artistic problem in each 
case to be solved, that were all indicative of great general improve- 
ment in our architecture, eonsidered as a fine art. 

The very exuberance, however, shown in the methods of presenting 
the subjects, and the clever artifices of draughtsmanship have their 
disadvantages as well as their more visible good qualities. The chief 
of these disadvantages is that the clever drawings are very apt to 
misrepresent the subject, be that subjeet a bit of interior detail or a 
sketch of a cottage in the ficlds. They ean be deceptive in that 
while the eottage, for example, as seen by this attractive drawing, 
looks a graceful and picturesque strncture, yet it may, perhaps, 
appear in execution only a commonplace effort after all. 

Ihe good draughtsman has it in his power to invest the drawing 
of even the baldest construction with an apparent amount of interest 
that the actual building may lack by reason of the hardness of the 
lines, the uacompromising stiffness of the planes, or an unsympathe- 
tie coldness that is ever to be feared, bnt all of which the drauchts- 
man can disguise by his rendering. That effeetive little touch of 
intense black in the angle of the gable will be replaced in the most 
exasperating way by a prosaie shadow running smoothly down to 
the eaves and persistently refusing to get itself bunched up to empha- 
size the peak as it should “ according to the plans and specifications.” 

So frequently is skilful rendering a great and misleading factor 
that inany of the best-managed competitions have been freed from 
its influence in pure self-defence, by excluding all rendering whatso- 
ever and going back to simple outline as the only means of getting 
an unbiassed comparative idea of different schemes. In fact, “chic” 
must necessarily be disearded for purposes of study whenever a 
piece of work is attempted with a serious intent to make it unusually 
good, drawing and architeeture being entirely dissimilar things. It 
has even been true in great ages of painting that the greatest mas- 
ters, though always full of subtlety of hand and facility of exeeution, 
have ever kept these in their true position as accessories only to tlıe 
general effect and to the higher end in view. Decadence has set in 
as soon as the greater object has been lost sight of in the ınazes of 
manual dexterity. It may even he contended that a building which 
will not look handsome when inartistically drawn will be unlikely to 
look so in execution, no matter how striking the brilliant drawing 
may make it appear. For purposes of study, therefore, the client 
should desire the apotheosis of the office-boy, sinee it is often such 
unimaginative drawing as his that represents the effect of the exe- 
ented work on the unprofessional eye. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the beantiful drawings of 
many who use their gifts in the true way, making them stepping- 
stones to higher things. The good draughtsmanship of these men 
assists to a better knowledge of what thev would attempt, and by 
its very picturesqueness serves as a fruitful mine of suggestions in 
their endeavor to attain their ideal. 

The most encouraging sign of the exhibition was not that any 
partieular men had made such great strides in advance, though this 
was, happily, true, but that the general practice has made a very 
real progress in the right direction. Inthe direction, that is to say, 
of work that fulfils the necessary requirements of well-ordered and 
sensible strnctures, together with those higher and more abstruse 
qualities of beauty and esthetic fitness which are necessary to be 
attained before such work can be regarded ns entering into the 
higher realms of artistic effort. Did our advaneement rest only on 
the work of a few men, there would be little hope, for a long time, 
of our getting within even measnrable distance of the great ages, since 
these were always the result of many minds working together and 
by their mutual influence aud corrections tending toward some gene- 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE EXIIIBITION 


HE Third Annual Exhibition of the New 
York Arehiteetural League suggested cer- 


it may be interesting to note before tho recollec- 
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ral result. Fortunately, however, this small number of drawings is 
enough to show tlıat, with all the individual differences and some- 
times eaprices, there is undonbtedly a pretty clearly-defined unity of 
object, for to make the building suitable for its purpose and to make 
it look so, are surely among the elements of good architceture, and 
these qualities, though long unattained, are now oftener nttained, 
and what is of great consequence, are almost always striven after. 

We can see also, getting elearer nnd clearer every year, a general 
tendency toward such qualities of design in architecture as shall be 
compatible and harmonious with the highest efforts of painting and 
sculpture; getting from them their best results, so that while the 
paintings nad seulpture shall decorate and enliven the architecture, 
the architeeture shall perform its highest funetion in nniting these, 
adding to their dignity and largeness of effect, and forming with 
them one magnificent whole. 

All this must necessarily be viewed by the light of the eriterion of 
exeellence, and the present age is, in many ways, the poorest of all 
in the accumulated traditions that go to make snch a eriterion. 
Ancient raees invariably made large use of color a factor, but so 
strangely does this strike the modern mind, that only within com- 
paratively late years has it been fully admitted that the Greeks were 
actually in the habit of overlaying even white marble with color. 
Every little while some fresh pieee of evidence has been sur rising 
the world, by showing their practice in this respect, such, is ex- 
ample, were the completely colored statues found in Athens. The 
almost unbroken line of tradition and evolution from the earliest 
dawn of art to the Renaissance, seems to have nearly stopped then, 
and we can only learn the principles of our predecessors from elose 
study of incomplete examples. But the use of color in architecture, 
or rather the actual conception of a true-colored architecture, is 
something of which the higher eonditions are acarly absent from tho 
practice of to-day. 

Some sketches made in Japan, were among the most precious 
things in the exhibition when regarded in their relation to all that 
the world ought to know about the possibilities of colored architec- 
ture, but of which it has, unfortunately, lost so much valuable 
tradition. These sketches show us how rich, and yet dignified, while 
really in good taste even the smallest structure can be when colored 
on principles to which the weight of many experiences gives an 
authority not to be expected from inexperience. A little shelter 
over a well, a few posts upholding a roof —that is äll: it is simply 
carved, but magnificently colored and gilded till it looks like some 
bird of paradise resting on the green Jawn among the shady pines. 
Our best efforts seem but amateurishly timid after one has been im- 
pressed by the charm of such work. Marvellous as is the interior of 
St. Mark's at Venice, yet it cannot be considered as an isolated 
artistic effort ; the smaller churches of its day, without such a wealth 
and overabundance of rare marbles at their command, must yet have 
attained to a great beauty of color, otherwise there could not be 
developed the experience necessary to make of St. Mark's such à 
masterpiece. How different seem these conceptions of a building, 
entirely colored, with all its statues and bas-reliefs and paintings 
thus brought into unity and forming all together one tremendous 
effect, from that of a mass of white marble, glaring in the sunshine and 
chilling in the rain, such as would be the Greek temple so far as our 
actual traditions picture it. 

With all the recent advance in architecture, it is quite evident that 
there is a long path yet to be travelled before the work in this country 
can attain to the standard of much that was done, and done in the 
natural course of things in past centuries. 

Even now a sketch of old work is to be distinguished at a glanee 
among sketches of modern work. The old designers seemed to get 
more frequently at a complete solution of how to unite dignity with 
grace, and not stray into the pitfalls of affectation on every side. 

Our young men coming back, as most of them do, from abroad, 
with natural enthusiasm for what they have seen and studied, set at 
once abont emulating the spirit of that work. Many of the designs 
show evident traces of this desire, which is surely one in the right 
direction. But underlying the whole question are the general prin- 
ciples, from the expression of which the old work derives a great 
part of its charm. 

Тһе manor-houses of France, for example, are pieturesque in the 
extreme, with tbeir varied outlines, bold massing and exquisite 
arrangements of detail, all making an effect that seldom fails to be 
agreeable when seen with its proper surroundings of every kind. 
But many of the characteristies of similar examples wonld be 
utterly incongruous when appropriated for our buildings. If a 
modern dwelling be made to look forbidding aad inhospitable, no 
matter how cleverly done, it certainly cannot be in harmony with the 
best side of our present life. It offends us because we are no longer 
obliged to live shut up in gloomy fortresses, and fascinating as at 
the moment, it may be to twist the facts into such an appearance, a 
more mature eonsideration will condemn the effort as essentially in- 
artistic. The Italian Renaissance, even admitting it to have been 
fostered by desire to imitate, and by admiration of elassical models, 
was very far from attaining literally such a result. 

Тһе men of the Renaissance had in mind a persistent conception 
of what would be appropriate to the time, and used classical devices 
while imprinting this character on their work: and it should not be 
otherwise, for the world had changed, had grown older, and saw 
things from a different of view — and so the most elassieal work of 
the early cinque cento, when the tutelage of Rome and Greece was 
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direct, as yet something in it that is not antique, but that indieates 
the thoughts and habits of a different race of men, and a changed 
condition of life. This ever holds good, acd the really artistic work 
must be that which interprets what is best in the thoughts and lives 
of our time, not that which reproduces most quaint conceits. 

Having few traditions eoming to us as the heritage of the past, 
there must, to take its place, be more careful study of the buildings 
which ineorporate our lost birthright. L. 


TUE ART INSTITUTE, ITS WORK, ITS EQUIP- 
MENT AND ITS BUILDING. 


HE formal opening a eomparatively-short 
JU time since of the new Art Institute 
Building marks in art matters the long- 
est step forward that has ever been taken in Chicago, and from 
Chieago’s influenee as a great centre it certainly records a most 
important epoch in the history of art in the West. The opening 
evening, in spite of wind and weather, was still in every way a most 
notable sueeess; friends of art, not only in Chicago, but elsewhere, 
loaned many choice works, which, with the possessions of the Insti- 
tute itself, formed a most splendid eolleetion for the first exhibition. 
In this building, aside from the permanent collection — even now well 
worth a visit —it is intended to have a eonstantly-changing exhibit, as 
well as several annual exhibitions of more or less importance. 
Already one gentleman has offered a perpetual annual prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and two more of like amount are being 
arranged by friends of the Institute. These, together with special 
school prizes for work of the students, form a liberal commencement 
of a prize fund. The colleetions are open to the public every 
week day, and the eonstant stream of visitors, especially on Saturday 
(the free dav) testifies that people thoroughly appreciate the advan- 
tages furnished. 

Five or six years ago a small briek building, now a wing of the 
present edifice, was built, but it was recognized as a faet that in all 
рало a good many years would elapse before any steps would 

e taken towards the construetion of the nıain building. However, a 
young and prominent Board of Trade member put himself at the head 
of the movement and, early and late, advocated the cause of the Insti- 
tute. He went among the rich citizens and because of his own wealth 
and position and by the generosity with which he himself gave, he 
fairly foreed money from the poekets of many who possibly might not 
have been as generous to a poorer or more humble petitioner. So at 
last, thanks to his zeal and energy, the building is now finished and 
thrown open to an appreeiative publie. 

The eolleetion of antique easts, duc to the generosity of a Chicago 
lady, will be the finest in the entire United States. Already there 
have been numerous presents of pietures and works of art, and whis- 
pers of more that are to come are heard on every side, so that the 
Art Institute, with its more than three hundred pupils, will eertainly 
very shortly have a tremendous influence on art not only in Chieago 
but in the entire West. ü Б 

With its large window-openings and its pointed roof, the building 
itself is in general outline deeidedly pleasing, although its form is 
certainly not that of one’s preconceived ideas of an art building, since 
it might with equal good judgment be taken for a club-house or even 
а produce-exchange. The architects, Messrs. Burnham & Root, 
have combined the different reds of the stone and the tile roof into 
an extremely harmonious whole, but the seleetion of a torso to do 
duty as a finial seems deeidedly questionable. On aceount of height 
all its beauty —if by chance it has any — is lost, and the poor muti- 
lated legs sticking out over the sidewalk involuntarily cause one to 
wonder how far the feet must have projeeted beyond the building- 
line before they were broken off by the eity authorities. In fact, the 
greater part of the carving on the exterior of the building is simply 
atroeious; such work would seareely pass muster on a warehouse, 
but when it is put upon a building that is supposed to represent all 
that is best in art, and, by its very position, does stand as the typical 
representative of seulpture, it becomes decidedly siekening. The 
plain stone would have exemplified better the old saying about beauty 
unadorned. Numerous medallions of celebrated artists are used as 
ornaments and it is commonly reported, and many people mention it 
with apparent pride, that these did not have to be made by any regu- 
lar seulptor, but were done by a commen stone-cutter and that 
he had nothing to do them from but small wood engravings! Cer- 
tainly it is to be earnestly hoped that for the honor of. Chicago 
seulptors they had nothing to do with them, for a worse lot of earica- 
tures were never seen. 

‘As regards the interior of the building, it would seem as if that 
careful study had not been spent upon it that the subject demanded. 
At present a certain portion of the building is used for purposes not 
connected with the Institute, and this condition of affairs will proba- 
bly exist for a good many years, if not always. Under these circum- 
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stanees, it would have been extremely desirable, if not a necessity, to 
arrange the plan so that once inside the building, these parts 
should be somewhat separated, though eapable, at need, of 
being thrown together, but nothing of the kind was done. When 
the building was oceupied, this difficulty at onee became apparent, 
aud recently a turn-stile was put up in the already much-erowded 
and eramped vestibule. "This, of eourse, keeps out people who have 
no business in the galleries of the first floor, but at the same time it 
deprives the publie of the stairs and forces tliem to use the elevator. 
However, this is apparently by no means satisfactory, for the eleva- 
tor-boy explains, with apparent great glee, that unserupulous people 
go to the second floor on the elevator and then as soon as he is out 
of sight slip through the railing that separates the museum depart- 
ment from the rooms on that floor, and so, after inspeeting these 
galleries, boldly mareh down the stairs into the galleries on the 
entranee floor. As many of the upper rooms are rented to elubs and 
associations, naturally liable to come and go in crowds, an elevator 
of considerable capacity should have been provided, but a smaller 
and more eramped one than that actually installed scarcely 


exists in the ейу. When entering the galleries, people are 
naturally obliged to leave canes, umbrellas, ete. at the door 
—in this ease, very literally at the door, as there is no 


sign of a cloak-room. They are left, sometimes checked, sometimes 
not, standing up against the basement stair-rail, where they ean be 
eonveniently elawed out eitlier by oneself or by a long-suffering small 
boy, who, under the cireumstanees, eannot possibly arrange the 
checks in numerieal order. Similarly, the means of getting from the 
new building to the old portion appears to have reecived no atten- 
tion, and, in fact, no other impression ean be left upon one's mind 
than that after arranging four or five rooms upon the first floor (and 
these are very nicely arranged) the rest was obliged to work itself 
out for the sake of the exterior, no attention being paid to the smaller 
but very important necessities of the building and the comfort of the 
people who were to oceupy it. 

The suecess of the Western draughtsmen in the recent Architec- 
tural League exhibit at New York is extremely gratifying to the 
younger members of the profession here, and the draughtsmen of 
Chieago are much elated, although they only came in second best. 
The eneouragement thus received will surely bear fruit in more 
of our designers taking part in sueh friendly competitions and in 
helping to ‘break down the feeling that many Western men have, 
that the people of the East are narrow-minded and not willing to 
give the “Wild West ” even the justice that is their due. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION’S BUILDING, BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. а 


[Helio-Chrome, issued only with the Imperial Editton.] 


GOTHIC SPIRES AND TOWERS, I, II, III. — SALISBURY САТИЕ- 
DRAL; ВТ. GILES, WREXIIAM; CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL; 8T. 


MICHAELS, UFFINGTON ; БТ. DENNIS, SILK WILLOUGIIDY, ENG— 
LAND. 
[Issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


HOUSE FOR С. Е. WASHDURN, ESQ., WORCESTER, MASS. MESSRS. 
ROSSITER & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, М. Y. 


ATERIALS, briek and light and dark Longmeadow stone, 
terra-cotta. Roof of black slate with red slate bands and hips. 
Entranee poreh, stone. Interior handsomely finished in hard 

woods. Cost, $40,000; now building. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR TIIE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
‘DENCE, R. I. 


PROVI- 
MR. HOWARD IIOPPIN, ARCHITECT, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Tus design, to which was awarded the second place, was to have 
been earried out in yellow brick with brownstone finish. 


PILLSDURY SCIENCE HALL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. МЕ. L. 8. 
FINGTIN, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUF— 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A CLUB-HOUSE, МЕ. GEORGE F. 
HAMMOND, ARCHITECT, CLEVELAND, O. 


CALENDAR FOR TIIE YEAR 1888. 
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L:S-BUFFINGTON ARCHITECT 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN-1887- 
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THE NEW STREET-PAVING. — RACE 
STREET AND 1T8 BUILDINGS. 


URING the past year this city has 
taken advanced ground and now 
presents to the traveller many mat- 

ters of interest that were not to be 
seen a year or twoago. In the first 
place, it has now what is essential to give character and tone to every 
first-class city — well-paved streets. This work was commenced some 
two years ago, aud during that time there have been paved twenty 
miles of streets with granite blocks and six miles with asphalt, and 
most of the citizens are eonsiderably provoked because they did not 
reverse the order of things and have twenty miles of asphalt and six 
miles of granite, as everywhere the asphalt gives the greatest satis- 
faction on account of its smoothness, durability and noiselessness. 
The work of both grades seems to have been well done and reflects 
credit alike on the engineers who have had charge of and the contrac- 
tors who performed the work. 

It is to the asphalt paving that Race Street owes its wonderful 
improvements. Two years ago this street — exeept for the Shillito 
Building ereeted by Nr. McLaughlin some five years ago — was соп- 
sidered a by-street with very little business on it; now it is by all 
odds fast beeoming the most important street of a retail eharacter in 
the city. Buildings of the better class are springing up on every 
hand, and as it is the only street in the city paved with asphalt from 
Fourth Street to the ITills, a distance of about two miles, and is, 
moreover, without street-car tracks its entire length, it is, of course, 
much sought after as a drive by all vehicles having business in its 
vieinity. 

Among the buildings on this street that command your attention 
is, first and foremost — on account of its great size if nothing else — 
the dry goods house of the John Shillito Company, with which 
our readers are familiar, as it has been described and illustrated in 
the American Architect on a former oceasion. Opposite to the Shil- 
lito Building, Mr. Hannaford is putting up a neat freestone front for 
the Frank Estate: the building is about one hundred feet front, is 

"six stories high, capped with a galvanized-iron cornice, and has, 
moreover, the inevitable two-story cast-iron front of which Mr. Пап- 
naford seems so fond of late that he has used it without stint, in 
season and out of season, until it has grown somewhat into the nature 
of an architectural “chestnut.” 

A few doors farther up the street Mr. Rapp is building for Mr. 
Searborough a six-story stone-front store about thirty feet wide, 
somewhat Norman in design, and a decided step in the right direc- 
tion. The two-story iron-front business must be contagious, as Mr. 
Rapp has it in his building, and, in looking at tbis and other build- 
ings of recent erection, one wonders if the new law actually requires 
that all stores shall have two stories of iron. This feeling is further 
enhanced by the fact that just below the buildings above mentioned 
Mr. McLaughlin has a fine building on the corner of Sixth and Race 
Streets, about one hundred feet square, with the two stories of iron, 
and one feels as though light could have been obtained from the 
front side without so much ironwork. The building is of pressed 
brick and presents a very fine appearance. 

The Lincoln Club-house, by Mr. Hannaford, farther up the street 
(corner of Eighth) is of pressed brick and stone, and is decidedly a 
good thing. 

Just in front of th» Club-house, and standing in the middle of the 
street, is the recently unveiled statue of the-late President James A. 
Garfield. As this is the first public statue erected in this city, and 
is, moreover, in such a prominent place, it is very unfortunate that 
so good a statue should stand on so bad a pedestal. Mr. Charles 
Neihaus exeeuted the statue, but did not design the pedestal, and the 
result of this effort goes to prove that while the stone-cutter a n 
generally execute a contract, it is not safe, as a rule, to leave him to 
design anything whatever. 

The Phenix Insurance Company's building, owned by the Emerys 
and designed and built by Mr. Hannaford some years ago, and one of 
best-designed buildings in the city, is of pressed brick and stone. 

Thus it will be seen that Race Street is fast becoming a fine street, 
and this is further evidenced by the fact that value of property has 
nearly doubled in value in a comparatively short space ot time. 


Cary. 


Tie Warer-Cartnipce.— Reviewing mining inventions during the 
past year Mr. André, in the Colliery Guardian, says that the water-cart- 
ridge has undergone important development in the year that is now at 
an lend. In its present state it constitutes a safegnard to the miner 
worthy of his confidence, and it seems that a combination of the water- 
shield with explosives would afford in a fiery mine the nearest approach 
to absolute safety it is reasonable to hope for. The water-shield is 
largely used in England, but it has made but little headway on the 
Cuntinent 


PARIS CIIURCITES.! — VII. 
NOTNE DAME. 


J ME origin of Nótre Dame 
is enveloped in mystery, 
Whetlier the first bishop 
of Paris, St. Denis, or Diony- 
sius, was the Areopacite s 
ken of by St. Paul and iint 
by the fourth bishop of Rome, 
St. Clement, to preach the 
Gospel to the Parisians, or 
whether he was another per- 
son of the same name who was 
sent into Gaul in the third 
century and martyred during 
the Decian persecutions, there 
is no evidenee of any value. 
But it is certain that the first 
ka of Paris bore this name 
and that he suffered martyr- 
dom with his two companions, 
; Rustieus and Eleutherius, on 
the summit of the hill now 
called Montmartre. 

Under the Roman domin- 
EC ion, Paris was comprised in 

E the fourth Lyonnaise divi- 
sion, of which Sens was the 
metropolis. Hence, the bish- 
ops of Paris acknowledged 
the archbishops of Sens as 
their primate until 1622, when 
at the request of Louis XIII, Pope Gregory XV raised the see into 
an archbishopric. The snecession has consisted of one hundred and 
nine bishops and fifteen archbishops, eight of whom have been 
cardinals. Besides St. Denis, there have been six canonized: Маг- 
cel in the fifth century, Germain in the sixth century, Céran, Landry 
and Agilbert in the seventh century, and Hugues in the eighth cen- 
tury. No less saints are the uneanonized martyrs of our own times: 
Sibour, who was stabbed by a discontented priest in St. Etienne-du- 
Mont; Affre, who was shot upon a barricade in 1848, and whose 
last words proved him to be a worihy follower of his Master: 
* Puisse mon sang étre le dernier versé!" and Darboy, the liberal- 
minded, who was shot as a hostage by the fanaties of his own party. 

In former times, the entry of the new bishop into his episcopal 
city was accompanied by much gorgeous ceremonial. All the muni- 
cipal officers mounted on horses, went to meet him at the Abbey of 
St. Victor. Thence they processioned, with the prelate seated ón a 
white palfrey, to the abbey chureh of Ste. Genevieve, from which he 
was taken chaired by his vassals, to the Rue Neuve-Nótre-Dame, 
where he met the dean and canons of the eathedral. After taking 
the oath to uphold the privileges of the church and to observe the 
engagements entered into by his predecessors, he was installed aud 
received the homage of the chapter. Mass was then said and at tho 
conclusion he was condueted to his palace, where he gave a sumptn- 
ous entertainment. 

In 1674, Louis XIV conferred the lands of St. Cloud, Creteil, 
d’Ozouer-la-Ferriere and d’Armentiere upon the archbishopric, a 
donation valued in the last century at a revenue of 140,000 livres. 
The chapter of Nótre Dame was one of the most important in tho 
kingdom. Its revenue amounted to 180,000 livres and its jurisdie- 
tion extended to the Hôtel Dien and the ehurches which were called 
les filles de Nötre-Dame, These were St. Merry, the Holy Sepul- 
ehre, St. Benoit and St. Etienne-des-Grés. Four other colleges, St. 
Marcel, St. Honoré and St. Opportune, bore the title of filles de 
l'archevêque, The enciente of the cathedral enclosed two churches, 
St. Aignan and St. Jean-le-Rond, and a garden at the eastern end, 
which the chapter called le terrain and the people, Motte аих Pape- 
lards. 

The cathedral is now open on all sides, and the coup d'œil is very 
flne when seen from the Parvis Nôtre Dame 2 or from the garden, but 
to obtain this effect, many interesting buildings have been sacrificed 
— the cloisters, St. Jean-le-Rond, St. Christophe, the episcopal palace, 
the oldest parts of the Hótel Dien, and the Hópital des Enfants 
Trouvés, and the chapel built in the fourteenth century by Oudart 
de Mocreux. 

Some remains of altars of the time of Tiberius, dedicated to Jupi- 
ter, which were found under the choir, seem to suggest that the 
Christian church was bnilt upon the site of a Roman temple, or that 
the latter was converted into a church by the early Christians, as 
was done at Rome, Ravenna and other places. But the earliest 
authentic record of a church in Paris is in the life of St. Marcel, 
where we find that in the fourth century one stood at the eastern 
extremity of the island. This is snpposed to have been rebuilt by 
Childebert I at the instanee of St. бла. for it is not probable 
that the building described by Fortunat, bishop of Poitiers, as rich 
in marhle columns, glass windows, and magnificent ornaments, conld 
have been the original edifice. Indeed, a discovery made in 1847 


After “THE BUILDER.” 


1 Continued from No. 624, ө 218, 
3 From time immemorial, the space to the west of the church was called Par- 
vis paradisus, the terrestral paradise which led by the celestial Jerusalem. 
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seems to prove this. During some excavations in the place du Par- 


vis, it was found tlıat some Roman houses ‚had been destroyed to 
make room for the foundations of Childebert's ehureh, and, together 
with the Roman remains, were marble cubes, which formed the pave- 
ment, tliree columns in Aquitaine marble, and a Corinthian capital 
in white marble. Тһе Christians of the fifth century adhered to the 
style of building adopted by the Romans for their basilieas ; in fact, 
as is well known, the basilieas were frequently adapted to Christian 
worship. Hence, it is but probable that Childebert looked to Rome 
for the design of his church. { 1 : 

From the sixth to the twelfth centuries there is no record of Nótre 
Dame, but Gregory of Tours and d'Aymoin, toward the end of the 
sixth century, speak of two ehurehes close togetlier, but distinct from 
one another— the one, St. Etienne, to the south of the present 
church, the other, Ste. Marie, towards the northeast. н А rather 
doubtful tradition attributes certain works of construction in the 
church to bishop Erchenrad I during the reign of Charlemagne. 
But itis known that in 829 the celebrated Council of Paris was held 
in the nave of St. Etienne, and in 857 the other church, Ste. Marie, 
was burned by the Normans, the bishop, Ende, being able to save 
only the former church. In the twelfth century, arehdeacon Étienne 
de Garlande, who died in 1142, made some important restorations to 
Nótre Dame, and Suger, the great abbot of St. Denis, gave ita 
stained-glass window of great beauty — probably similar to those in 
his own church. So, too, the early Capétian monarchs frequently 
visited this nova ecclesia (as it was called to distinguish it from St. 
Etienne) and presented it with valuable ornaments. А 

We now come to the building of the present church. Maurice de 
Sully, the seventy-second bishop (1160-96), had scarcely mounted 
his episcopal throne, when he determined to rebuild his cathedral by 

joining the two existing churches, and upon hisepitaph in the abbey 
ehurch of St. Vietor he was aceredited as the builder of Nótre 
Dame. On April 21, 1163, at the instance of Abbot Ilugues de 
Monceaux, Pope Alexander ПІ eonsecrated the recently-eonstructed 
apse of St. Germain des Prés, and it is also affirmed that he laid the 
first stone of the new cathedral in the same year. In 1182, the high 
altar was eonseerated by Henri, the pope's legate, and three years 
later, Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, who had come to Paris to 

reach the third crusade, officiated in the choir. Geoffrey, eount of 
дүе son of Henry It of England, who died in 1186, was buried 
before the altar of the new cathedral, and towards the end of the 
ecntury, the wife of Philippe-Auguste, Isabelle de Hainault, was laid 
near. the same place. When Maurice de Sully died, the chureh eould 
not have been completed, as he left 5,000 livres towards the leaden 
roofing of the clioir. Indecd, the western facade was only eom- 
menced towards the end of the episcopate of Pierre de Nemours, 
1208-19, although the work had been continued during the time of 
his predecessor, Eude de Sully, 1197-1208. According to l'abbé 
Lebeuf, the remains of the old ehurch of St. Etienne were demolished 
towards the end of the year 1218 to make room for the southern part 
of the facade, and, amongst other finds, were some fragments of the 
saint's tomb. The west front, as high as the gallery which eonnects 
the two towers, was probably finished about the year 1223, when, to 
make them harmonize with this rich facade, it was determined to 
rebuild the portals of the transepts. An inseription at the base of the 
southern porch attests that on the second day of the Ides of February, 
1257, Master Jean de Chelles commenced this work in honor of the 
mother of Christ, St. Louis being then king of France and Renaud 
de Corbeil bishop of Paris. And, in spite of eertain documents 
amongst the archives, there is no doubt that the little porte rouge and 
the first chapels on both sides of the choir belong to the same period 
and were the work of the same architect, for they are quite similar 
in style and are built of the same stone. 

The original design of the chureh did not comprise the chapels on 
the flanks of the nave, which somewhat spoil the effeet of the exte- 
rior, and, in this respeet, the cathedral of Paris eannot be compared 
to those of Reims and Chartres, whieh have no ehapels between the 
buttresses. They were added to Nôtre Dame in 1270, Jean de 
Paris, archdeacon of Soissons, having bequeathed 100 livres for their 
construction. The chapels of the ehévet were finished at the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. An inscription 
at the entrance of one of them, St. Nicaise, placed upon the pedestal 
of a statue of Simon Matiffas de Buci, recorded that this chapel and 
the two next were founded by the bishop in 1296 and that the others 
were added subsequently. This precious relic was discovered at St. 
Denis amongst a number of others from different churches, One of 
tlıese gives the name of Canon Pierre de Fayel as the donor of 200 
livres towards the histoires which surround the choir and some new 
glass, and another gives the name of the sculptor of these same his- 
toires, the Masters Jean Ravy and Jean le Bouteiller, who earved them 
in 1351. It must be remembered that the great churches of the Middle 
Ages were more the work of tlıe people than of the nobility, and thus 
we find that the armorial bearings upon old glass or upon the pudestals 
of statues are mostly those of the different trades-guilds—the bakers 
the butchers, the woollen-drapers, the furriers, and the like. Т hese, 
either as individuals or asa corporate body, enriched the old ehurehes 
in money or in kind. 

All the six doors of Nótre Dame bear distinctive names— the 
portes du Jugement, de la Vierge and Ste. Anne at the west end; the 
portes du cloitre, St. Marcel and Rouge at the east end. These are 
all a mass of exquisite sculpture, but, unfortunately, a great deal is 
modern work. The central portal of the west front in particular was 


wrecked by Soufllot in 1771 in order to increase its width for pro- 
cessions; it is one of the many examples to prove the fact that the 
stupidity of man has done more ltarm to old buildings tlian time or 
even disastrous riots or revolutions. In 1773 and 1787, so-called 
restorations, by architects who ought to have known better, still 
further mutilated the church. Nothing gives a visitor to Nótre 
Dame a better notion of the richness of its sculptures than mounting 
to the gallery of the Blessed Virgin, whence he obtains a full view 
of the roof and the galleries, with their numerous pinnacles, crockcts, 
images, finials and gargoyles. 

The interior is imposing, though somewhat heavy in character; 
and although the nave and choir were sixty years 1n construction, 
there is acarcely any difference in style, execpt iu the details, There 
is a certain clumsiness about the great round shafts of the nave, but 
the carving upon the angles of the plinths, and of the capitals help 
to relieve this effect. Most of the capitals are ornamented with ex- 
amples of the flora of Parisian fields. At the west end is a gallery 
now occupied by the great organ, but which formerly was the stage 
where miracle-plays were performed. The choir is by far the most 
beautiful part of the church; and being [filled with stained-glass, it 
has not that painfully cleaned-up appearance which is the result of 
over-restoration. Some parts of it, the bays whieh separate the side- 
aisles from the crossings, are of the fourteenth century; and the 
little angels blowing trumpets which surmount thc archivolt, are 
beautiful specimens of sculpture of that period. The eapitals of 
some of the choir columus beiug the oldest in the cburch (the early 
part of the twelfth century) are very rich in the quaint style of 
decoration delighted in by Mediæval artists — masses of foliage, with 
heads of grotesque animals peeping out, and biting off the leaves 
and flowers. One capital (between the seventh and eighth southern 
ehapels) is interesting, as showing the transition between the use of 
personages and animals, and that of foliage only, which was customary 
in the later period. The subject is very unecclesiastieal, as was so 
often the case in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries — two Harpies, 
male and female, with human heads aud bird bodies, issuing out of 
the foliage. Much of this is treated in the most realistie manner, 
and we find specimens of the oak, the ivy and the trefoil. 

In many of the chapels are double piscine; from one, the water in 
which the priest washes his hands before mass, is cjeeted by a pipe; 
from the other, used after mass, the water descends into the ground, 
They arc ornamented with carved canopies, 

The Lady ећареј, or chapel of the Compassion, and the two on 
either side, are painted and gilded, a good deal of the old coloring hav- 
ing survived as a guide. There із some good carving, and in front of the 
tabernacle hang seven lamps of elegant design. These, added to the 
beauty of the stained-glass, make this end of the church far the most 
beautiful part. s 

The alto-reliefs, alluded to above, by Jean Ravy and Jean le Bou- 
teiller, are against the wall behind the stalls of the choir. Formerly 
ihey were continued across the jubé and all round the choir; but, 
unfortunately, when the choir gates were constructed, these sculp- 
tures were sacrificed. The subjects are: 1, the Visitation; 2, the 
Appearance of the Star to the Shepherds; 3, the Nativity; 4, the 
Adoration of the Magi; 5, the Massacre of the Innocents; 6, the 
Flight into Egypt; 7, the Presentation in the Te aple ; 8, Christ dis- 
puting with the Doctors; 9, the Baptism of Christ; 10, the Marriage 
in Cana; 11, the Entry into Jerusalem; 12, Ше Last Supper; 13, 
Christ Washing St. Peter's Feet; 14, the Mount of Olives. On the 
Jubé were the mysteries of the Passion and the Resurrection. It is 
to the Cardinal de Noailles, that we owe its destruction. On the 
south side, the subjeets are of later date (fourteenth century): 1, 
Christ appearing to the Magdalen; 2, to the Three Maries; 3, the 
Apostles running to the Sepulchre; 4, the Journey to Emmaus; 5, 
Christ appearing to the Disciples; 6, to St. Thomas; 7, to St. Peter 
on the Sea of Tiberias; 8, Anotber Appearance to the Diseiples; 9, 
the Charge to preach the Gospel in all Lands. Jean Ravy was 
represented kneeling with joined hands in the last of these alto- 
reliefs. The whole was finished by Jean le Bouteiller in 1351; and 
it is recorded that a part was a votive offering in honor of God, of 
the Virgin Mary, and of Monseigneur St. Etiennc, given by Guil- 
laume de Melun, Archbishop of Sens—one of two bishops of the 
name who oecupied the see in 1317-29 and 1344—96 respectively. The 
seulptures are all colored and gilt. A very good cast of them all 
may be seen at the Crystal Palace near London. 

Тһе choir remained intaet until 1633, when Louis ХПІ, putting 
his kingdom especially under the protection of the Blessed Virgin, 
registered that unfortunate vow, that he would conseerate the 
sanctuary of Nótre Dame to the fulfilinent of it. * A fin, que la pos- 
térite ne puisse manquer d suivre nos volontés à ce sujet, pour monu- 
ment et marque incontestable de la consécration présente que nous 
faisons, nous ferons construire de nouveau le grand autel de l'église 
cathédrale de Paris, avec une image de la Vierge qui tienne entre ses 
bras celle de son précieux fils descendu de la croiz, et ou nous serons 
représentés aux pieds du fils, et de la möre, comme leur offrant notre 
couronne et notre sceptre?” Louis XIII died in 1643, before he was 
able to aecomplish his marvelous design; but, unfortunately, his son, 
Louis ХІУ, was only too ready to embellish buildings in the bad 
taste of his times, and so the altar is disfigured by a descent from the 
Cross by Nicholas and Guillaume Couston, anda pair of kneeling kings 
on cach side by Coyzevox. The altar itself with its bronze angels was 
given by Napoleon in 1803, to replace those destroyed during the 
revolution. The statue of the Virgin on a pillar at the entrance of 
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the choir, had the repntation of working miracles. It was thrown 
down at the revolution, but was found later at St. Denis and re- 
placed in Nôtre Dame. Such is its history, but whether it is the 
identical one, it is impossible to say. In any case it is mainly of the 
same dato as the church, which cannot bo said of tlie reliquaries in the 
treasury which are also supposed to have survived the revolution. 
That many sculptures were saved by a deputy named Chaumette, and 
by Alexandre Donde, as works of art worthy of preservation, is a 
well-known fact; but, unfortunately, reliquaries were of more value 
as metal, and most of them passed through the melting-pot into coin- 
age for the bankrupt national treasury — the reliquaries shown at 
the eathedral nre mere modern imitations of those they profess to be, 
nnd which were formerly in the Ste. Chapelle. Of the glass which 
dated back to the twelfth century, little remains but fragments in 
the apse, and the three grent rose-windows. These repeat the N 
of the three great doors, which proves them to be contemporary wit 
the stonework which surrounds them, and are most magnificent 
specimens of Medieval glass. The bells have been no less un- 
fortunate, for out of the original thirteen, only one, the bourdon 
(and largest) remains. It weighs over thirteen tons, and was 
founded by N. Chapelle, J. Gillot, C. Moreau and Florentin le Gnay 
in 1400, when it was presented to the church by Jean de Montaigu, 
and named after his wife, Jacqueline de la Grange. In 1686 it was 
re-founded and reccived fresh names, those of Emmaauel-Louise- 
Thérèse d'Antrichc. In like manner, the tombs were mostly de- 
stroyed, and those saved by the exertions of citizens Chaumette and 
Lenoir, have, since the dispersion of the objects placed in the 
Museum of the Petits-Angustins, found a home elsewhere. Indeed, 
there is nothing in Nótre Dame which strikes one as venerable but 
the glass, so unmercifully has every portion been scraped and 
eleansed. That it wanted it after the pollntion it received by tbe 
1793 fanatics, there can be no donbt; but at the same time one can- 
not but regret that it was necessary. All Viollet-le-Duc undertook 
was well done, and he was, no doubt, the first amongst the restorers 
of Gothic buildings of this century. Nevertheless, it may be a mat- 
ter of opinion, a debatable point, whether so much restoration was 
necessary. There is nothing poverty-stricken in the work at Nótre 
Dame or at the Ste. Chapelle, or at St. Denis, such as we find at St. 
Albans; Viollet-le-Duc would never have dreamed of making an entire 
new front to a church, evolved out of his poor nineteenth-centnry 
inner-coascionsness; such an act would have appeared to his artistic 
mind the height of Vandalism. But there is a difference between 
repairing and restoring, and we may wish that our old churches were 
treated to less of the latter system. By all means repair the ravages 
of age where absolutely necessary; bnt let the work of each succeed- 
ing age that has come down to us remain. There is something 
monstrous and appalling in the conceit of a man, who pulls down 
Perpendicular work, and rebuilds in the “original” Early English or 
Norman, because, forsooth the two styles do not harmonise. 
S. BEALE. 


ATTENTION RECENTLY GIVEN TO PROPOR- 
TION IN DESIGN.—TNE NEW COURT- 
HOUSE. — TIHE ADDITION TO THE ART 
MUSEUM.— DONAGNUE’S STATUES. 


HAT a pity it is that sound and sense 

are not always in harmony, that each 

design fram the hand of an architect 
cannot have applied to it some word or phrase 
which would express its charaeter conclusively and at sight. What 
sort of word would it be that could carry with it a realizing sense 
of the incongruities, the vagaries, the thoughtlessness of most of our 
preseat architecture — a word that would condemn and stigmatize 
justly and not with mere ridiculc? 

It is this neeessary lack of acknowledged definition that allows 
indiscriminate criticism and eulogy alike. Where there is no stand- 
ard, words lose their value. Yet it seems that it shonld not be so 
hard a matter to find some general terms or reasons for worth or 
worthlessness which sbould be applicable to all design. It is plain 
that a building is an organism more or less complicated and caa be, 
in а general way, compared with other organisms, and is subject to 
similar adjectives. The life of a building is dual; it must satisfac- 
torily fulfil its purpose of utility aad its duty of character. The 
question of utility is never aa open one; the question of character 
changes with end subject and with every mind that approaches the 
subject. There are surely buildings equally useful, of good and of bad 
character, and there are still others which are monstrous. Physical 
and moral monstrosity is repulsive, Monstrosity in architecture 
should be equally so, but the natural impulse of recoil is donbted 
because it cannot be fully defined. But the same reasons for repul- 
sion are in both, that is lack of relative proportions and uncertainty 
of ontlines and of purpose — the very qualities that make or mar a 
building and of which we hear nothing, while, on the other hand, 
every piece of alleged architecture is labelled as belonging to somo 
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classified style and criticism is disarmed. Styles are at most but the 
costumes of architecture, and a scrupulous adherence to them smacks 
somewhat of areliwology. 

This desultory meandering of thought was suggested by the sight 
of several buildings either recently completed or in process of erec- 
tion that seemed to give promise of a better understanding of things. 
These buildings are as follows: the Algonquin Club-house, the Coch- 
ran house, two light-colored stone houses on Beacon Street, R. H, 
Stearns's new store on Temple Place, and a small building near the 
entranee to the Providence R. R. depot. The qualities of these 
buildings will only be mentioned in the most general way in this 
letter, ns the details and materials of each will be taken up later. 
They all have this in common, that they are simple throughout and 
especially so in sky-lines. “This alone is refreshing. After the usual 
tortured silhonettes that cut against the western sky in the Back 
Bay distriet, it is a pleasure to sec a straight line of any length. 
They depend upon proportions and not upon projections, and espe- 
cial study has been given to the relative propertion of openings to 
wall-surfaces. None of these buildings have descended to tlie bar- 
barisın of using rock-face stone, that announcement of cheap mate- 
rial and curtniled labor that is so prevalent. "Ihe quietness of the 
simple skylines, the dignity of the cornices (so few buildings lately 
have ever shown that a cornice mennt more than a necessary gutter), 
the sense of stability nnd inertia in the unbroken, horizontal courses, 
are all qualities of much greater value than the would-be picturesque- 
round arches, the rock-face facets, and the restless earving of tho 
usnal work. It matters not whether these huillings are Classic or 
something else, except for the matter of detail All architecture 
partakes of a classical charaeter when it is studied carefully and 
refined, for it is to study and refinement that Classic architecture 
owes ınost of its value. The use of precedent always raises the cry 
of “affectation,” but it is apparent that we wear shoes similar to 
those of our ancestors except that we have discarded the buckles, 
and affectation in clothes usually means the conspicnons parade of 
a new conceit rather than the suggestion of an old habit. Perhaps 
it may be the same in architecture. 

"here are two important works going on in Boston that ought to 
receive an expression of general opinion to create much more interest 
than they seem to do. They nre the Boston Conrt-house and the 
addition to the Art Museum. The Court-house has been carried on 
with activity, and is now on the Pemherton Square facade at tho 
height of one story. It at once invites criticism. The Commis- 
sioners in selecting the plan now being carried out, showed most ex- 
cellent judgment so far as the plan was concerned. As published in 
their report it is a masterly plan — of great possibilities. "Tho eleva- 
tions showed less study, and created a hope tbat they would undergo 
material ehanges and be simplified. Of the details it was impossible 
at that time to judge. The long series of windows on Pemberton 
Square, the flanking pavilions and the entrances if they could only 
be deprived of a few unnecessary ornaments which it would be better 
and cheaper to omit, had in them an exeellent scheme of composi- 
tion. The precedent, the Brussels 'Town-hall, was most unfortunate 
as it is a very mongrel and bad piece of design, but this precedent 
had been markedly improved upon. With such a start, there was 
great hope in the result. lt does not seem that this hope is being 
sustained. It scems to be a popular, and at the same time a very 
erroneous impression, tlıat if the plan of a building is good, and if 
sufficient money is appropriated, the result must be of value in pro- 
portion to the sum expended, no matter in how unskilled a manner 
the artistic work is developed. Ta all professions except architec- 
ture, a critical case requires an expert, and perhaps a consultation. 
In this case, the public are in the same position as the lawyer’s 
client or the doetor's patient. ‘The case is critical. Tlere is a build- 
ing to stand not for this generation, but for many successive gencra- 
tions. It will not be compared with past work, hut with future 
work, and the standard of excellence has risen sufliciently in the last 
ten years to justify the expectation that this progress is only thu 
faint beginning of a much more general appreciation of excellent 
things, and of fine art and architecture. Every good building 
erected is an epoch. It is a thing to point to as a standard for 
achievement. We have few enough of such standards. Every build- 
ing that fails to meet the higher requirements, the better taste of the 
progressing time, is an obstacle, and will be felt every successive year 
to be a thing that eumbers the earth, and at last to be a shame and a 
disgrace. lt is, therefore, no longer a question of policy or of пе 

The Commissioners and architect have devised an excellent 
lan, bnt they have not obtained the requisite skill to carry out the 
acades as they should be in the matter of proportion and detail. 

This is no easy matter. It requires not only a traiaing that is 
essentially academie, but a sense of refinement and a en 
quality of work which is most exceptional. But it is obtainable, and 
it is manifestly the duty of the public to request the Commissioners 
to obtain it. The architect has so kr «td studied and carried out 
his plan, that it is not justice to himself for him to allow the develop- 
ment of the exterior to be any less able. If he is to be known in the 
future, it will be by the artistic merit of the building, and not by its 
suitability to the requirements of the latter end of the nineteenth 
century, greatly as that may be desirable at the present time. It in 
no way depreciates from his dignity or ability as an architect if he 
covets the assistance of men with different talents. No man can 
carry such a work single-handed, but it most ‘seriously behooves all 
conceraed to sce that the present commonplace detail and unstudied 
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proportions of the first story of the Court-house are not repeated as 
the building ascends. ) { " 

We understand that Mr. Cabot has been appointed advisory arehi- 
teet on the Court-house, which is a very decided step in the right 
direction. Only it is to be hoped that his advice will be followed 
implicitly, and not hampered by preconceived ideas. rn. 

n regard to the Museum of Fine Arts: the present building is 
to be enlarged by the addition of a wing upon Dartmouth Street, by 
another eorresponding wing at the other end, and by а building eon- 
necting the extremities of these wings and parallel with the present 
Museum. These additions will ınaterially inerease the available 
floorspace of the Museum, but even when eompleted, there will be 
laek of room for the proper disposition of the material the Museum 
has at its eommand, and still further additions will be necessary. 
It is partly for this reason and partly from the artistic standpoint 
that the following remarks are made. The decoration of tbe present 
building is in terra-cotta and the principal motive of the architecture 
is an arcade in Victorian Gothie, with twisted and belted eolumns, 
deeorated voussoirs, ball-flowers, erockets, label-mouldings, eanopies, 
weathered buttresses, piunaeles and finials. These various and 
varied motives, which require the nomenclature of Parker’s Glossary, 
are expensive and have been a eonstant souree of annoyanee. 

It is said that terra-eotta is not to be used in the new wings, and 
it is a subject for eongratulation that this “on dit” is authentic, 
. The great fault with the Art Museum (apart from the garishness of 
its eolor, which will become subducd in time) has been its laek of 
dignity and scale caused by an overproportion of ornament. The 
opportunity has now arrived to, at least in part, remedy this fault. 
The new facades ean be made simple, frank pieces of architecture, 
relying upon their relative proportions alone for their worth. There 
is no objection to using the present fagade as a rich mask for a sim- 
pler mass of building behind. 

There are many precedents for this treatment — Pavia, for exam- 
ple, and the west fronts of many of the Lombard ehurches, as eom- 
pared with the courts and walls behind them. Тһе great Ospedale 
at Milan, which possibly gave a suggestion for the usc of terra-cotta 
in the Museum, is mueh more dignified and noble and has much more 
plain wall-space in proportion to its openiugs and ornamentation. 
There is only one case that oeeurs to us of a facade where the terra- 
eotta has anywhere nearly the same proportion to the brickwork that 
it has on the Museum. It is a small house in Mantua and it is by no 
means the best of the houses of its class. 

The exterior, also, should in some way endeavor to express the 
interior, and, with the varied uses to which the rooms will be put, it 
is difficult to do this with so inflexible a motive as this Gothic arcade 
and buttresses. And while we are being disagreeable, a word might 
be said about the detail. Some twelve or thirteen years ago “ Col- 
ling's Art Foliage? was a standard work. It was even in greater 
demand than “ Talbert's Furniture," and was equally bad. Its chief 
charaeteristies were а staecato system of light and shade and a love 
for disagreeable angles and for granulated beasts. It was during 
the heyday of this work and under the direet influenee of its author 
that the Museum was built. "Time has adjudged the book valueless. 
Whatever treatment the new facades of the Museum may reecive, 
let us hope that the disintegrated design derived from 4 Colling’s 
Art Foliage," will not form a part of it. 

There are now at Horticultural Hall three statues by Mr. Donaghue 
which deserve at least a passiug glance, if not more than that. 
Sculpture should stand in very elose relation to architecture, and it 
is not .especially to our credit that it has not done so. What few 
attempts we have made to associate sculpture with arelitecture, 
though far from being discouraging, have not been so signally sue- 
eessful as to enconrage a following. The difficulty has been twofold 
— lack of sense of proportions in the arehitect — laek of concentra- 
tion of idea in the seulptor. The examples of seulpture that are 
everywhere about us, not alone groups, but isolated figures, are each 
and all doing too many things at once, the action is diffused, the 
energy is dispersed. Та all the best sculpture of the Greeks, the 
motive, the action, or the repose of the statue is single and unmis- 
takable, and not dissipated in a number of little side-thrusts that 
only serve as distractious. Each statue is a unit or group. Per- 
haps with us it is the natural result of the eomplex nature of our 
surroundings that wrongs our work so. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Donaghue has so far eoneentrated his idea in each of these statues 
that it is unmistakable. They have the same merit relatively with 
other modern American work that the eharaeters of great novelists 
which become personalities to us, have to the numberless story-ghosts 
of the petty novelettes. Whether the idea is one worth beine eon- 
eentrated is another matter. Taking these statues in what seems to 
ns the order of their merit, i. e., “Sophokles” — the “Boxer” — the 
“Hunting Nymph” — apart from the simplicity *of action in each — 
there are many things worth study. The Sophokles is, properly 
enough, studied from the Greek. The head stronely resembles the 
Hermes head. But the influenee of M. Falguière is felt as a sort of 
galvanic shiver, that stirs and spasmodieally animates the limbs. 
There is an inward twist to the left heel, a tense line in the left Jeg, 
which though it may add vivacity to the general action, makes it lose 
in dignity. The strong inclination of the figure to the right, tends 
to heighten this aecentuation of the real over the ideal. To what ex- 
tent this ean be earried without losing more than is gained, is purely 
a matter of individual opinion; for our own part, we prefer to think 


of the youth Sophokles with the dignity of victory in his step, not 
with the elation of conquest. 

In the “ Boxer ” the torso and legs are eertainly well done. The 
man stands easily and well. ‘The head and arms express brutality, 
swagger and insolent confidence. If that is what the seulptor 
wished, he has éertainly attained it— but whether it is worth the 
doing is an open question. қ 

In the “Hunting Nymph” а very original and daring eoneeption 
has been well earried out. She is leaping down the mountain-side, 
with her weight thrown back upon the right leg, the left thrown for- 
ward and downward, and in inid-air — her eyes following the arrow 
which has just left her bow, the right haud raised, falling after 
having released the bow's ring. Her drapery is flying backward 
with the rush of air past her from the speed of her deseent, the 
whirling lines serve to eheck the apparent fall of her body downward. 

It is all done so well, there is so much spirit in it, the drapery, 
though perhaps a little heavy, is so carefully studied that it seems 
a thankless task to be a earping eritie — and yet, it is doubtful if any 
statue which represents snspended continuous action is ever lastiug 
in the pleasure it gives. lt is a good motive for a statuette, for 
something on such a small seale that the lack of quantity has to be 
balanced by a more sensational quality — not for a statue. We would 
like to say more about this difference between a statuette and a statue, 
bnt will have to postpone any subject with sueh vistas in it for the 
present — but we have what we think are fairly good reasons for 
believing that the extent to which a statue should go in action is to 
represent the intervals of rest between a series of aetions, not the 
suspension of au aetion itself. The technique of these statues, the 
evident faeility in modelling and getting the results desired, is most 
refreshing after tbe platitudes of statuary that are to be seen all over 
the eity. Certainly here is an able, trained man, who, if he will 
only omit the little tang that is so often felt in a Frenchman’s work, 
like the burr in a dry-point etching, and will give us the clean, skil- 


«fol strokes without the burr, should be most heartily bade Godspeed. 


for earth. It is one of those works which are almost a neces- 

sity in an engineer’s library, and are often quite valuable to an 
arehitect; and the volume in question is so eomplete and exhaustive 
in its nature that arehiteets would find it useful in many ways. The 
book elaims to be an attempt to present the subject in a simple man- 
ner, and to show by a few examples the simplicity of tho application 
of the formulas to actnal eonstruetions. The anthor wisely states in 
his preface that the reader who does not eare to follow the theory 
unti] he is persuaded of its practical value in application can skip the 
formulas and turn to the problems in the seeond portion of the 
volume, which deal entirely with applications of the deduced formulas. 
It is a treatise whieh partakes more of the nature of an extract from 
the transactions of some engineering society than of the text-book 
order, but it is none the less valnable in its special field. 

Mr. Howe is very rigid in his formulas, but he does not entirely 
neglect the practical teachings of experience, and he eites part of а 
discussion upon the old question whether a competent engineer eould 
not guess at the section neeessary for a retaining-wall much easier 
than he could calenlate it. While his arguments in favor of using 
the formulas are not the most eonelusive, still he shows that there 
eertainly is no harm in making sure of one's rough ealenlations. He 
makes a very sensible statement in one place in regard to tables of 
retaining-walls such as are given by works of the character of Traut- 
wine, saying that they are of little practical value, excepting, per- 
haps, in as far as they relate to reetangular walls and a level earth- 
surface, and adds that the numerous tables giving the caleulated re- 
quired thiekness of retaining-walls to three places of decimals, stand 
on the same scientific basis and have the same practical value as the 
weather records for the year in old Moore's almanae. 


H HANDY little volume reeently issued deals with retaining walls 


ANOTHER work of a very different character deals with the sub- 
ject of fences and gates? claiming to be a practical manual of the 
subjeets. It is a eapital book for a farmer or any one who has 
to look after an estate. It is not at all scientifie or artistie, how- 
ever. The gates and bridges illustrated are purely praetical and 
‘homely enough to suit any one, but the work tells all there is to be 
told on the subjeet, and eommends itself to the man of hard, prae- 
tical ideas, who is going to make a thing right first, and bis it 
pretty afterwards, One would hardly imagine that a volume eould 
be evolved from such themes. The author states in his prefaee that 
the building and maintenance of farm-fences in the United States 
have eost. more than the valuation of all farm-buildings, a fact which 
seems a sufficient raison (21те for so comprehensive a book. The 
author has aimed at a work whieh will show the evolution of the 
fence from a road-barrier of logs, brush or sods to the latest improved 
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forms of barbed wire. The illustrations to the number of 294 are 
mainly representations of fenees, gates and bridges in actual use. It 
does not go into the subject of bridges any farther than would be 
ealled for in and about a large farm, giving only the ordinary forms, 
and а few bridges which pretend to be artistically rustic, but which 


are irretrievably ugly. А number of clever devices are illustrated 


in the way of gates, one of whieh seems to us so sensible that we have 
reproduced it herewith. The author described it as a cheap, light, 
durable gate which, in over twenty years’ use has never sagged, 
though standing in a thoroughfare between three farms, and also in 
the years past used for aceess to a saw-mill— a gate, which, it is 
claimed, could not possibly sag. 


A work whieh has lain on our shelves for some time is the treatise 
on “ Graphical Statics,” by Professor Ricker. The matter embodied 
in this book represents essentially the eourse of study in graphical 
statics pursued by the students of the School of Architecture in the 
University of Illinois, and is the result of a good deal of study and 
condensation from all available sources, and re-arrangement by Pro- 
fessor Ricker in the form in which it now stands. To those who are 
acquainted with the author, it will go withont saying that the work 
is thorough and exhaustive ; a book to be studied eonseentively and not 
dabbled into; one that gives everything on the subject that is worth 
stndying. It is not as compact and concise as Greene’s work on the 
subjeet, but it is more thorough, and as a reference-book is much 
more available. Professor Rieker's work is written for beginners, 
while at tho same time it is fully abreast with the most recent in- 
vestigation. Having to deal with immature minds, the author has 
been led to use a simplicity of arrangement and a consecutiveness of 
subjeet-matter, which makes it very easily followed. There „аге 
good definitions of some of the terms. For instance, he defines 
the moment of a force as the measure of its tendency or power to 
rotate its plane abont the centre of rotation. Another definition is 
of the Moment of Inertia which he describes as a numerieal quantity, 
whose value depends on both the form and the area of the figure, and 
which is always represented in formulas by the symbol І. This de- 
finition is less happy. We doubt if any one has a very clear idea of 
what the moment of inertia really means. We confess to being com- 
pletely befuddled, ourselves, thongh we know how the quantity is 
used in formulas and appreciate its importance, but an exaet eom- 
prehension of the factor is a task from whieh most architects are 
quite ready to shrink. Professor Ricker gives in his work some very 
good tables, both graphieal and numerical, and the book is greatly 
inereased in value by an admirable general index. The author has 
supplemented the purely theoretieal side of the question by discus- 
sions of large trusses and details of joints, showing by diagrams how 
tho members are put together and how joints are formed, always a 
dark subjeet for the beginner. For a single problem which will 
illustrate the practical nature of the book, the one on page 77 is 
about as good as could be selected; a problem calling for a semi- 
eireular truss of eighty feet clear span, with a depth of ten feet at 
the top, and diyided into twelve panels by radials; trusses sixteen 
feet between centres; radials to be in tension and to be of iron rods, 
if possible; diagonals to be in compression and to be wooden timbers 
in any ease; upper and lower ehords of truss to be built up of plank, 
bent to the curve and firmly fastened together. We venture to say 
that when tlie student has eonquered such a problem as this, he will 
have nothing to fear from any truss to be eneonntered in ordinary 
architectural practice. 

Professor Rieker has worked out some formulas for the lengtlıs of 
members of various trusses whieh he claims are original. They are 
somewhat clumsy on account of the complication of terms involved, 
but for bridge-work would be very useful. Taken all together, the 
work is ealculated to give one a very elear idea of graphical statics, 
and to make one who will study it earefnlly, thoronghly at home with 
the subject. 


A REXARKADLE ENGINEERINO FEAT has just been carried out in China 
in the face of unusual physical obstacles. "This was the stretching of a 
steel cable of seven strands across the Luan river by Mr. A. de Linde, 
a Danish civil engineer, aided only by unskilled Chinese labor. The 
cable is strung from two points 4,648 feet apart. The height of one 
support is 447 feet above the present level of the river, and the second 
support 737 feet above it. The vortex over the water is 78 feet. The 
Chinese cable is the longest but one in the world. The telegraph 
air-cable across the Kistna has a span of 5,070 feet; two similar cables 
across the Ganges, one 2,900, and the other 2,830 feet. A third line of 
1,135 feet crosses the Hooghly, and in the United States there is one 
over the Missouri of 2,000. — Invention. 

1“ Elementary Graphic Statics and the Construction о 


manual of theory and practice; by N. Clifford Kicker, M. 
William T. Comstock. 
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TUE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


] HE annual meeting took place January 9, when the following 
officers were eleeted : % 
John Beverly Robinson, President; Frederie Crowninshicld, 
Viee-President: For Members of Executive Committee, J. D. Hun- 
ter, IT. O. Avery, C. I. Berg. 

The Secretary read a report showing ninety-eight active members 
and thirty-ono non-resident, and much other statistieal Information as 
to otn read, etc. 

"he retiring President Mr. J. Du Fais, made a report showing 
what liad been aecomplished during the year. & 

Tho Treasurer's report showed the League in good financial eon- 
dition notwithstanding a deficit in the exhibition aecounts of over 
$600. There was a profit on the catalogue of over $600. 

Attendance at meetings sixty-eight. Mr. Robinson's speech upon 
his election was one of the best short speeches ever listened to by the 
members. 

Tue following were Ше awards in the “Memorial Bell and Clock 
Tower" Competition for the gold and silver medals of the Architec- 
tural League: the gold medal, James A. MacLeod, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the silver medal, William B. Mundie, Chicago, Ill.; honora- 
ble mention, Julius Harder, New York, N. Y.; William C. Noland, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Timothy F. Walsh, Cambridge, Mass. 

Forty-four sets of designs were received and forty-three considered, 
one — signed with a monogram composed of two E's — being thrown 
ont for non-compliance with the conditions. 

Ricuanp M. Hunt, 

CHARLES Е. McKım, 

RUSSELL STURGES, 

Јонх Du Fairs, 

CHARLES I. Bera, 

WILLIAM C. HAZLETT, Chairman. 

Please note that the authors of one design and one with cipher — 
three circles interlacing forming trefoil, are not known and should 
send addresses to Charles 1. Berg, Secretary, 10 West Twenty-third 
St., New York City. С. I. Bere, Secretary. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
D. H. BunNHAM has resigned as Chairman of Committee on 
Uniform Contracts. S. A. Treat has been appointed in his place. 
NORMAND S. PATTON, Secretary. 
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THE RELATION OF AN ARCHITECT TO A BUILD- 


ING-COMMITTEE. 
BALTIMORE, January 14, 1888, 
То тпк EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Can you refer me to any case in which the power of 
Chureh Building-Committees over Architects has been defined, or 
state any facts relative thereto? A eommittee appointed me their 
supervising architect, according to written statement, “in usual pro- 
fessional manner.” The eontract with builder is in usual form, 
orders to be given as work progresses, on certificates that it is done 
aecording to plans and specifications, the architect having the right 
by specifications to give verbal orders. Now comes the rub: I have 
seen good reason, during the bnilding operations, to make several 
deviations from written or drawn statements, not affeeting design or 
cost, and adding to the goodness of the work. 1 am ordered by 
committee in writing to change all such proceedings and to do sev- 
eral things against my better judgment, one of which I explained my 
reasons for not doing and which I have learned since the drawings 
were prepared, it is impossible to do satisfactorily. They still insist. 
ls an architect to be governed by a eommittee in matters of 
detail, or is he, in his professional capacity, to act as a free agent? 
I may say also, that this committee has refused to pay my second 
order to the builder, just given him, because itis averred, I cannot 
state that the work is done by plans and specifications. The bnilder 
has given several things without additional cost, and there have been 
several extras ordered by committee and now in building. An 
answer in American Architect, to which I subscribe, as soon as you 
conveniently can will oblige me greatly. Iam, Gentlemen, 

Yours, ete., T. BuckLerR Gnequier. 

COMMITTEES whose acts are liable to review by others, generally object, 
with considerable reason, to deviations from plans or specifications Seelen у 
approved, and it is but courteons on the part of the architect to consult 
them in cases where he thinks changes айтқыз, even though the contract 
may authorize him to vary from the drawings and specifications without 
first obtaining thelr consent. At the same time, if he thinks lt necessary to 
make changes, elther with or without their consent, the law unquestionably 
gives him the right, as the expert to whom the conduct of the building ts 
entrusted, to do so at his best discretion, uniess the contract provides other- 
wise, and not only this, but К requires him, as a part of his duty to his em- 
ployers, to make such changes on his own responsibility in time to prevent 
evil consequences from neglecting them, and to remonstrate, clearly, and 
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wlth the authority belonging to his profossional position, agaipst any pro- 
ceedings of his eres which seem to him likely to compromise the safety 
or convenience of their building. We remember hearing ouce of a French 
case where the architeet was directed by his client to have certalu changes 
made In a building in process of construction. He obeyed the order to the 
letter, and the building was Injured in consequence ; and the court held the 
architect respousible for the damage, on the ground that it was his province 
as an expert to foresee the conseqnenees of the change, and his duty as a 
trusted adviser to warn his client of evil results which the latter, as à non- 
professional man, could not be expected to anticipate. This great and 
necessary authority, however, we must repeat, ought not to be nsed by the 
architect to the annoyance of hls clients. Many contracts provide that the 
orders for changes given by the architect shall be snbjeet to tbe consent of 
his principal, and he ought never to forget that he is employed, not to fol- 
low hisown Ideas at some one else's expense, but simply to carry out the 
wlshes of hls client in the skilful and prudent manner of whlch he is sup- 

osed to be master. Whether the client's object is, or is not, best secured 
b leaving a good deal of liberty to the architect ls another uestioh, but 
weshonld say that one who took the negative view of it would be sustained 
hy the courts ln requiring bis architeet to carry out any ideas which did not 
endanger the stability or durability of the building, or obviously expose its 
designer to ridicule or loss of professioual reputation.—Ens. AMERICAN 


ARCHITECT.] 


A GOVERNMENT CLAIMANT'S PATHETIC SrorY. — It seems to us that 
every one who has a printing-press at command should use it to hring 
about the righting of a wrong by informing some portion of the public 
that needless injustice is being done which it will cost the public nothing 
to set straight. W.C. Reed of San Francisco, a Government claimant, 
tells the following story in a petition which was presented to Congress 
recently, and has just been printed by order of the Senate: 

In the year 1855 he chartered a vessel, loaded it with marine stores, 
investing his entire fortune in the enterprise, and set sail for Simoda, 
Japan, to establish himself in business in accordance with the treaty 
negotiated by Commodore Perry. He carried the necessary passport 
and papers, but despite treaty, passport, and papers he was refused 
permission to land. He called upon Commodore Rodgers, commanding 
the American naval forces, who assured him of his right to do as he 
had contemplated and who lent his best efforts to secure him in the 
right. After several months of diplomacy the Emperor made a posi- 
tive refusal to permit the landing, and he turned homeward. Commo- 
dore Rodgers wrote him officially as follows: “I have sufficient forces 
at my command to enforce your rights, but I am not commissioned to 
declare war with the Japanese Government. І must therefore ask you 
to withdraw and return home. I report your case to my Government, 
to whom I refer you; but in doing so I am American enough to believe 
that it will fully indemnify you against your great loss." Reed re. 
turned to find himself $30,000 in debt for his vessel, with no market for 
the stores he had on board. He therefore sent the ship to the Okhotsk 
Sea to find a market, but she foundered on the way and he lost every- 
thing. He now sets forth that for thirty years he has been a petitioner 
for the redress assured him by Commodore Rodgers. He says the De- 
partment of State has declared his claim valid, and once it has been 
passed upon favorably by the Senate and once by the IIouse, but never 
by both during the same Congress. He is informed that there is a 
fund of more than $1,000,000 in the possession of the State Department, 
being accrued interest on the Japanese indemnity fund, which no one 
claims. ‘Shall І,” he concludes, “ап old man now in want, fail of 
myrights because too poor and too feeble to vigorously urge my claim ? 
May I not with hope and propriety ask of Congress to adjust my elaim, 
take prompt action, and cause to be refunded the money so wrongfully 
wrested from me? I ain the sole survivor of the expedition. Both of 
my Captains are dead. Commodore Rodgers is dead. My partner, T. 
T. Dougherty, is also dead.” 


Gas-TAR AND 113 Uses. — On this subject the Chemical Trades’ 
Journal reminds us that, besides the manufacture of varnishes, gas-tar 
is largely nsed in the manufacture of roofing-felt. The best factories, 
however, partially distil the tar, collecting the more valuable products, 
but there is no reason why, when tar is cheap enough, it should not be 
used in its virgin state. The felt ts passed through the hot-tar and the 
excess squeezed ont by rollers, which also causes the tar to permeate the 
interior of the felt. Tarpaulin and packing-cloth is generally made 
with wood-tar, but in some instances gas-tar has been substituted, but 
with no apparent advantage, as the latent coloring matters of the tar 
have sooner or later caused damage. The vapors from a tar-distillery 
are well known to cause paper, cloth and other textile materials to take 
a rosy hue, chiefly due, we suppose, to the volatile bases present, while 
pine wood in its new condition is deeply stained a deep yellow. When 
once formed, these colors are very permanent, and care should be taken 
that coal-tar is not used where it is likely to do damage. We have 
been informed that gas-tar may be employed for use in the “ Incigen ” 
and “luminator ” lights with as much ease and safety as creosote. ТЕ 
thls be so, there is another outlet for tar, which, up to the present, has 
been neglected. We fear, however, that warm tar would have to be 
employed, as cold gas-tar does not find its way very readily through 
small apertures. There are now many — very many — of these lights 
in existence, and it would be a very easy matter to get a trial made 
with tar in one of them. 


Tue Deatn’s HEAD IN CENTRAL AMERICAN Авт. — One of the most 
common symbols that we find in Central America is the death's head 
says the American Antiquarian. It is seen sculptured upon the side of 
the altars; also at the top of the idol pillars. It is also seen painted on 
pottery vases, and many other ornamental articles. It assumes a great 
variety of shapes, and sometimes is so complicated as to he with diffi- 
culty recognized. Stephens speaks of rows of death's heads of gigantic 
proportions, as seen half-way up the sldes of the pyramid at Copan. 
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IIe has also pictured an altar seven feet square and four feet high, with 
a death's head sculptured on the side of it at the same place. In this 
figure we see two bulging eyes, two large front teeth and the nostrils, 
and recognize the general shape of the skull. 'There is à resemblance 
between the eye of the skull and that of the god Tlaloc, and the ques- 
tion is, whether the skull was not intended to symbolize this personifica- 
tion of a Nature power, as Tlaloc was the god of the weather. In con- 
trast to this are the heads and faces which Stephens descrihes as having 
such a remarkably serenc expression. One is at a loss to understand 
why there should be such a contrast, but it shows that there was a de- 
sign. Everything in the sculpture of this ancient people was significant. 
The death’s head was made at least as terrific as possible; and the other 
head and face as placid as stone could make it, and the impression on 
the worshippers must have been marked. 


this territory will be opened by lines from ten to fifty, or, at qu үзі one 


rushing demand, The lumber manufacturers are pursuing the loggiug 
operations In every part of the lumber field. Тһе hardware manufacturers 
ofthe New England States are all working industrlonely. A good many 
new buildings will be started early in the spring in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. A large amount of house aud shop building will be done during 
the coming year in the New England States, but most of It wlll be by way 
òf enlargement of existing capacity. The textile manufacturers, especially 
in cotton goods. are much pleased over the slight advance of one-half per 
cent in print and cotton goods and expect to be able to maiutain it throngh- 
out the year. The textile manufacturing interests as a whole are in good 
shape. The good management of the Southern interests is leadiog to 
further investment of capital in the projection of new enterprises and the 
enlargement of old establishments, A good many labor strikes are threat- 
ened. Manufacturers, in view of the possible decline in prices, do not feel 
like ylelding to the demands for an advance. There will be no serious dis- 
employment of labor during the winter. The manufacturers, biz and little 
are more willing than they ever have been in years past to permit a mode- 
rate accumulation of stocks. There 1s, however, no disposition to aecnmn- 
late beyond what prudence dictates, that is to say, there will be nothing 
like an overproduction in any line of trade, Ў 
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'T seems likely that the proposition which has more than once 
been made, that the Government of the United States should 
establish a Bureau of Fine Art to have charge of transac- 

tious by the public authority requiring a knowledge of this sub- 
jeet, may be definitely brought before Congress at the present 
session. While we should be very sorry to see an official 
board interfering with the teaching or praetiee of any sort of 
fine art in this country, it is certainly not to our credit that the 
most pitiable examples to be found in it of bad taste, and of 
gross ignorance and indifferenee in regard to subjects which 
even here are eonsidered to form a necessary part of a decent 
education, are those presented by the works which are exeeuted 
Íor the people of the United States by direction of the supreme 
legislative authority; and the provision of some sort of official 
board of reference, to whom might be referred, as is now done 
in New York, the question of the suitability of proposed plans 
for decoratiug the public property, would be an excellent thing. 
At the same time, we have very little expeetation ef seeing any 
such measure adopted at present. A large proportion of the 
people of the United States are at present in a condition of 
such absolute ignorauce of everything relating to the fine arts 
that they cannot conceive that there is anything about the sub- 
jeet that they do not know, and this element is well represented 
in the national legislature. Moreover, with all of us, promo- 
tion to a position ‘of authority is apt to bring with it a sensa- 
tion of omniseienee which naturally finds itself more at ease in 
dealing with matters of taste and feeling than those which are 
concerned with scientific realities, so that legislators who suffer 
occasional wounds to their complacency through mishaps about 
their representations of fact are likely to be all the more tena- 
cious of their privilege of asserting themselves in matters where 
their opinions cannot be so effectually eontroverted. We all 
remember the governor who, when it was suggested that it 
might be well to have an expert opinion on the “plans of a new 
State-house which was to be carried out under his administra- 
tion, replied, with asperity, that he “wonld rather trust his own 
opinion than that of апу four architects in the United States,” 
and that the plans suited him; and this is too widespread a 
feeling among politicians to be easily overcome. Indirectly, 
perhaps, the result might be brought about more easily in 
another way. It is often proposed to hold the exeentive and 
the legislative branches of our Government more elosely to 
their duties by giving the members of the Cabinet seats in the 
House of Representativ es, where they will be ready to answer 
questions as to their acts. Whatever effect this change might 
have in other matters, it would be highly advantageous to the 
publie administration of the fine arts. While Congress is 
impersonal and irresponsible, and can with impunity appropri- 
ate enormous sums of public money to buy worthless pictures 


exeented by faseinating females with eurls, a Cabinet minister 
could be brought to account at ouce, and an interpellation in 
the French manner, addressed to a high exeeutive oflicer on 
the floor of the House by a elever political opponent, on the 
subject of a Vinnie Ream eontract, or some similar transaetion, 
would be a lessou which would not need to be often repeated. 


Y НЕ programme for the Second Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Builders of the United States of 
America has just been issued, and promises a most interest- 
ing meeting. The Convention, which naturally is composed of 
delegates from the various exchanges and other builders' asso- 
eiations, with their wives, who are thoughtfully invited ns 
guests of the Association, meets in Cincinnati on Tnesday, 
February 8th. The session continues three days, but delegates 
are invited to remain over another day, Friday, in order to 
enjoy the hospitality of the members of the local organization. 
In addition to the regular business, which is likely to be this 
yéar of great importance, provision has been made for the read- 
ing of three papers, one on * Improvements and Advances made 
in Stone-cutting," by Mr. Charles F. Cheney, of Boston, the 
second on “Improvements and Advances made in Carpentry," 
by Mr. William Goldie, of Chieago, and the third on “ Improve- 
ments and Advances made in Roofing," by Mr. E. E. Scribner, 
of St. Paul. "These subjects, treated by experts, make the 
convention interesting to the outside world, as well as to 
builders aud architeets, and the latter will be hardly less curious 
to hear the diseussions on the reports of the Committees on 
Uniform Contracts, ou Uniformity in Lien Laws, and on Rules 
for Estimating Work, whieh are to be made at this session. 
Provision has been made for securing rooms for delegates at 
the Gibson House in Cincinnati, but in order to make sure of 
these the names of delegates should be sent at once to the 
Seeretary, Mr. William II. Sayward, Boston, as well as to Mr. 
L. H. McCammon, Secretary of the Builders’ Exchange, corner 
Sixth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, 


HE Italian Government has attaeked tlie subject of theatro 
constrnetion in a new, and, we think, the only effectual way. 

In a eireular addressed to all the prefects of the Kingdom, 

it calls attention to a new and brief regulation, under which 
every theatre hereafter built or altered inust be entirely 
isolated, and possess on each front one or more doors giving 
access from the floor directly to the street. Besides these, 
there must be at least two doors leading from the outside 
directly to two or more staircases communicating with the 
boxes. ‘These doors must be exelusively reserved for the use 
of the spectators in the boxes. It is forbidden to build more 
than three tiers of boxes above the ground-floor, but one gallery 
may be added, on condition that it is served by two staireases 
and at least two ontside doors, exclusively belonging to it. All 
stairways and corridors must be wide and conveuient, and all 
doors must open outward; and, for the benefit of the actors, a 
door must open directly from the back of the stage to the street. 
It is hardly neeessary to say that such a theatre as this regu- 
lation prescribes, and only such 1 one, is, if constructed of solid 
materials, such as аге nsed in Italy, practically safe, without 
the use of iron or asbestos curtains, sprinklers, automatie ven- 
tilators, or any other of the ingenious but unmanageable devices 
which, it must be said, serve mainly to delnde audiences into a 
false sense of security. Whether it will be pleasing to the 
theatrical managers is another question. For a theatre with 
three tiers of boxes and a gallery it will be observed that the 
minimum number of outside doors permitted is eight, and as 
the law, unless intended to be simply a farce, must provide that 
all these shall be kept open during a performance, the manage- 
ment will be compelled, unless some method of ticket-taking 
not yet in use shall be invented, to maintain ticket sellers and 
takers at each entrance, to the serious detriment of the profits. 
In addition to this, the requirement that the structure shall 
stand on an isolated lot will drive the builders of theatres to 
the most costly sites, in place of the comparatively inexpensive 
ones which are now utilized for such purposes, and the inter- 
est account will be correspondingly increased. These consid- 
erations will undoubtedly lead to resistance on the part of man- 
agers to the regulation, and, if it is enforced, to the diminution 
of the number of theatres in Italy, but between the blessings 
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of having the 
ine that the public will in the end prefer the latter. 


ighest buildings 


in Great Britain are, or what they are used for. At 


үү doubt if many persons know what the h 


present, the loftiest structure in the British Islands is 
the chimney of a fertilizer factory in Glasgow, which rises to 
the height of four hundred and sixty-six feet above the ground. 
The motive of its construction is, it seems, as unromantic as the 
object itself. The factory happened to be situated in the midst 
of a dense population, which, before the new chimney was 
built, complained bitterly of the stench from the burned bones 
and offal used in the manufacture of the fertilizer. 4 
prietors did not wish to move their business to а less thickly 
settled region, so, when the remonstrances of the neighbors 
became so pressing that they could no longer be disregarded, a 
compromise was made by which the mannfacturers undertook 
to discharge the foul vapors from their processes so far above 
the heads of the citizens as not to be troublesome; and the 
chimney was built to effect this object. "The celebrated chimney 
of the Saint-Rollox Chemical Works, also in Glasgow, which 
is four hundred and forty-six feet high, and was for many years 
the highest building in the world except the Great Pyramid, 
was also constrncted for the purpose of discharging acid vapors 
out of the way of the townspeople, rather than with the idea 
of gaining a strong draught for the furnaces. It seems from 
an interesting article by Dr. Hector George, in Le Génie 
Civil, that the use of very high chimneys is likely to become 
more general, as their advantages are better known. F or the 
present, it appears to be impracticable to get rid of noxious 
fumes from manufacturing processes. The combustion of coal 
alone not only sends into the air enormous quantities of car- 
bonie acid, but of sulphurons acid, a suffocating and poisonous 
gas, of which nearly two million cubic feet arc discharged 
every day by the chimneys of Manchester alone. Associated 
with these vapors, in places where soft coal is burned, are 
usually many tons of unconsumed carbon, in the shape of soot, 
which forms the most obvious, though not the most deleterious 
ingredient of a smoky atmosphere. Not long ago great efforts 
were made in manufacturing countries to suppress the smoke 
fumes, by requiring the use of “smoke-consuming grates ” and 
other devices, but, according to Dr. George, these are almost 
abandoned, experience having shown that careful firing, in 
which the coal is spread evenly and thinly over the grate bars, 
will do more to prevent smoke from it than any consuming de- 
vice yet invented. In fact, the interesting competitive tests 
between stokers, with the pressure exerted upon them by their 
employers, who somctimes deduct from their wages a part of 
all fines imposed for allowing smoke to escape from the 
chimney, have made a change in the practice of that modest 
profession, and furnaces are now so managed, with the ordinary 
appliances, as to throw off no unconsumed carbon. The in- 
combustible gases, however, are discharged in greater volumes 
than ever, scattering sulphuric, nitric, carbonic, hydrosulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids through the atmosphere; and the best 
method of obviating bad effects from them is found to be by 
exposing them to the greatest possible amount of dilution and 
condensation before they reach the earth by pouring them out 
into the atmosphere at as great a height as possible. One of 
the sources of noxious vapors which Dr. George mentions is 
new and curious. It appears that the demand for artificial hair 
in Europe is now so great that it cannot be supplied from the 
home markets, and great quantities of hnman hair are imported 
from Japan, China and India. Naturally, the black locks of 
the Asiatics do not match well with that of the European 
customers of the Paris wig-makers, and it is necessary to color 
them, which is done by boiling them in nitric acid until they 
are bleached to the required tint. This process develops quan- 
tities of nitrous acid vapors, which are suffocating to the per- 
sons engaged in the work, although not very dangerous to 
those at a distance. 


VERY one has seen some of the wide planks of redwood 
which occasionally appear in the Eastern markets, but few 
persons outside of California know the gigantic dimensions 

in which redwood lumber may easily be obtained from mills 
which possess machinery capable of sawing it. We remember 
seeing once a solid redwood plank five feet wide, which was 
the admiration of the building portion of the town for a time; 


atres numerous, and having them safe, we imag- 


The pro- 


but, according to the California Architect, this was small com- 
pared with some to be had in the vicinity of the redwood 
forests. Not long ago the managers of a State fair in Cali- 
fornia sent circulars to the saw-mills, inviting exhibits of red- 
wood planks. In response to this a certain mill sent a “ good- 
sized" plank, which measured six feet in width. Hearing of 
this, the proprietors of another mill worked up some planks 
eighty inches wide, and sent samples for exbibition; and soon 
afterwards a third establishment, the McKay mill, forwarded a 
lot of perfectly clear, sound planks and boards, varying in 
width from teu to eleven feet. If there were any special de- 
mand for such enormous pieces of this unrivalled timber, they 
would be more frequently seen, but the wood construction of 
the world has for a thousand years been based on the assump- 
tion that sawed sticks measuring more than twelve inches in 
breadth or depth of section wonld be costly, and difficult to 
obtain; and a new system must be made to suit the materials 
of the Pacific coast, or the redwood logs will continue to be 
subdivided into pieces approaching in size the Eastern lumber. 
On the other side of the water, the standard of size for framing 
timber is still smaller than with us. If we are not mistaken, 
few medieval cathedrals on the Continent contain a stick larger 
than eight inches square in cross-section, and, although English 
timber was of larger dimensions a thousand years ago, there 
would be little difference now. 


N regard to the same matter of redwood lumber, another 
article in the California Architect, in the shape of a letter 
from a manufacturer of furniture, gives a suggestion which 

ought to be valuable. This gentleman, having worked red- 
wood of all sorts, has found, as might be expected, that the 
lumber from the root, or from the trunk just above the root, is 
far more beautiful in figure, and more suitable in other respects 
for his purpose, than that taken from the upper portion of the 
tree. ln consequence of this observation, he has been accus- 
tomed to visit farms in the redwood district, from which the 
timber had been cut, and offer to remove the stumps. These, 
in most cases, have been left in the ground, the cost of extract- 
ing them, or blowing them to pieces with gunpowder, having 
deterred both the lumberman and the farmer from meddling 
with them, while the latter, remembering the spruce stumps of 
the East, has comforted himself with the expectation that they 
would soon rot away. Unfortunately for this theory, the red- 
wood is very durable, and as a quarter of a century has passed 
over many of the stumps without producing any symptom of 
decay in them, the farmers have become tired of ploughing 
around them, and are glad to accept a proposal to take them 
away. On his side, the furniture manufacturer finds himself 
abundantly supplied with the material he likes best, at the cost 
of getting it, and finds it, when worked up, so usefnl and 
popular that he seriously asserts that by proper treatment the 
stumps alone on a farm in the redwood region “can be made 
to bring more money than the price of the land and the value 
of the timber which has been cut from it.”  Extravagant as 
this claim seems, the experience of the farmers in the black- 
walnut district of Ohio indicate that if not entirely reasonable 
now, it is likely to be so before many years. Hundreds of 
Ohio farmers, who have toiled half their lives in clearing their 
land and “improving” it by cultivation, would be far richer 
to-day if they had never touched it at all; and if there had 
been any with taste and foresight enough to leave some clumps 
of the beautiful black-walnut trees to diversify their farms, and 
had used a little forestry science in managing them, they would 
by this time have found the crops from the uncleared land by 
far the most valuable resource of the estate. To us there is 
something sad in tbe sight of an agricultural region, which has 
once been enthusiastically and laboriously denuded of its 
forests, reverting, as southeastern Massachusetts now is, to 
the slow and painful cultivation of the same forest-trees which 
were cleared away with such zeal by the men whose grandsons 
can find no more profitable crops to grow on the farms which 
they have inherited than the very trees which their ancestors 
exterminated with axe and fire. Moreover, the descendants of 
the Pilerims are glad to sell the knotty, defective product of 
their “second growth” forests for one-third the price that the 
timber from their grandfathers’ trees would bring if it had been 
let alone, and the Ohio farmers, when they return to the cultiva- 
tion of the black-walnut, as they probably will, are likely to 
get a similar lesson on the value of moderation in throwing 
away one's present blessings for the sake of making room for 
possibilities of fortune of some other kind. 
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OPEN-TIMBER ROOFS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.!—II. 
(В) Roofs without Tie-Beams. 


J ПЕ invention of roofs with- 
out tie-beams is sometimes 
said, however, to have re- 
sulted from the substitution of 
stone vaults for wooden roofs. 
'This statement is obviously 
based on the assumption that 
the vaults rose above tlie level 
which would be ocenpied ordi- 
narily by the tie-beam (Fig. 
3 19). "The cathedral of Autun 
and the churches of Beaume and 
Sanlieu are cited by Viollet-le- 
Duc as examples of this kind 
of vaulting. Such construction, 
Fig. 19. however, was exceptional. In 
Las To ette Dad the vast majority of instances 
the vaulted ceiling will be found to rise no higher than the feet of the 
rafters. A typical example is that given in Figure 1, [ No. 630.] 
Roofs without the tie-beanı are of rare occurrence in France. 


Fig. 20, a. Fig. 20, b. 
[After Viollet-le-Duc.] 
Like the Romans, the French never made much of a departure from 
the simple king or queen post truss. In the roof over the Episcopal 
6 Palace of Anxerre there 
are some trusses without 
the tie-bean (Fir. 20, a 
and b). This roof is no- 
ticeable for its steepness, 
its lightness, and ele- 
gance, and also for the 
introduetion of inclined 
cross-braces, which 
throw tlıe framing into a 
system of triangles, 
thereby greatly increas- 
ing its rigidity. But if 
we wish to see good ex- 
amples of roofs without 
the tic-beam, we must go 
to England. 
“Si nous voul- 
ons voir des 
char pe ntes 
apparentes 
dont l'ecarte- 
ment est 
maintenu sans 
entraits, et au 
mo yen d'un 
systeme d'as- 
semblage dif- 
ferent de ceux 
que nous 
venons dex- 
aminer, tl faut 
aller en An- 
gleterre'' 
(УлоПе е- 
pun The 
English roofs 
of the Gothic 
period are 


Fig. 21. 
[After Viollet-le-Duc.) 


Fig. 22. 
Malvern Abbey. [After Viollet-le-Duc.] 
generally without the horizontal tie-beam, and for nicety of execution 
and elegance of form are unsurpassed. 


1 Continued from No. 629, page 17. 


(B1) Trussed-Rafter Roofs. — In order to get rid of tlie tic-beam, 
says Viollet-le-Due, tho Anglo-Normans had to solve this problem, 
viz., to give to the triangles A and £ (Fig. 21) a common base, CD. 
When this was done the tie-beam could be dispensed with. The 
roof over Malvern Abbey (Fig. 22) is a goo example of one solu- 
tion of this problem. The merits of this design, however, are more 
than counterbalanced by its defects. Extravagance of material is 
not a feature of any good design. Duo regard must be had for econ- 
omy in the sense that nll material] used in addition to the amount 
required for stability should be offset or compensated for by the 
attainment of some desired effect, as dignity or grandeur. The end 
should justify the means. In a good timber roof, for example, 
strength and lightness must be combined, the one being indi to 
safe eonstruetion, tle other to artistic effect. 

The heavy and oppressive effeet of the early roofs has been 
referred to. Tho 
roof at Malvern Ab- 
bey is an example of 
one of the first at- 
tempts to overcome 
this defect, but the 
construction of this 
roof calls for an ex- 
cessive amount of 
timber, making it so 
heavy that it could 
never be used for 
anything but a small 
span. Moreover, it 
was expensive to a 
degree that may be 
fairly considered inad- 
equate to the result obtained. The tic-beam was dispensed with, but 
at too great a sacrifice of economy, and the depressing effect of the 
tie-beam roof had been only partially done away with. 

The practical solution of the problem was found in what is known 
as the “trussed-rafter ” roof, which was much used in the Early 
English and Decorated periods. The general scheme of its construc- 
tion is shown in Figure 23. Every pair of rafters is provided with 
a collar-beam and braces. The latter may be straight or curved and 
above or below the collar-beam. "The trussed-rafter roof is distin- 
n from all other roofs without tie-beams іп that it is a single- 
ramed roof — that is, one 
in which every pair of 
rafters is trussed, there 
being neither purlins nor 
principals. There is, thus, 
no really characteristic 
form for this roof. In 
practice, however, it must 
be necessarily a simple 
one, for anything elabo- 
rate, repeated as it would 
have to be with every set 
of rafters, would prove 
very expensive and at a 
certain point a different 
kind of roof would recom- 
mend itself as giving a 
better effect with the same 
amountof material. Where 
the braees are curved, the 
effect of an arched ceiling is obtained, and if in this case the roof 
be sheathed, a wooden barrel-vault is produced. Polvgonal-shaped 
ceilings (often called wagon-headed roofs) are of more frequent 
occurrence. The trussed-rafter roof thus admits of great variety in 
treatınent inasmuch as it is purely a question of taste where the 
ceiling shall be put. (See Figs. 24, 25, 26.) Brandon holds to the 
opinion that originally 
none of the roofs of the 
trussed-rafter form were 
intended to be sheathed. 
]n modern roofs, how- 
ever, it is oftener done 
than not. 

(B2) Hammer-Beam 
Roofs.— The general prin- 
ciples of hammer-beam 
construction are shown in 
Figure 27, in which HH 
are the hammer-beams, 
WW the wall pieces, BB 
hammer-beam braces, SS 
hammer-beam struts, C 
eollar-beam, ete. Tho or- 
dinary form which this 
roof takes is shown in Fig- 
ure 28. It will be seen that the construction of this form of roof is 
based on that property peeuliar to the triangle, namely, that the 
angles cannot change so long as the sides remain the same 
length. In the hammer-beam roof, the various timbers are so ar- 
ranged as to form triangles. The joints at the angles are thus 


Fig. 23. 
[After Tredgold.] 


Flg. 24. 


Fig. 25. 


е 
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rendered immovable and the rigidity of the framing is bet 
In regard to the origin of the roof there have been severa ma 
ries, but that advaneed by Brandon seems to be the most газ ue 
Aecording to his theory the hammer-beam was developed a ly 
from the triangular foot of the trnssed-rafter roof (Hig. 29). Ші 
was used merely оп a mueh larger seale, being made to pud 
inwards and supported by a braee on the under side. That view o 


the hammer-beam roof whieh eonsiders it a tie-beam roof with the 
central portion of, the 


tie-beam eut out as it 
were, he proves to be 
erroneous inasmueh as 
it can be shown that the 
tie-beam roof had been 
disearded before the 
hammer-beam was intro- 
dueed. The fact seems 
to be that neither the 
tie-beam nor the trussed- 
rafter roof were suitable 
for anything but moder- 
ate spans. A new form 
of roof had to be devised 
in order to meet the re- 
quirements of larger 
spans. Progress rarely, 
it ever, goes by leaps; 
it is gradual and pro- 
eeeds by the improve- 
ment of existing forms, not by the direet invention of De 
new ores. Accordingly, the particular form that the new roof too 
was probably sug- 
gested, in parts, at 
least, by the form of 
roof last in use, 
namely, the trussed- 
rafter. 
Thehammer-beam 
is really a bracket or 
eantilever upon 
whieh the roof rests. 
Praetieally, it re- 
dueed the aetual 
span of the roof, for 
it gave excellent sup- 
port to the rafters at 
their weakest point, 
namely, near their 
feet. That is to say, 
as far as the rafters were concerned, the Span was really only the dis- 


Fig. 26, 


Fig. 27. 
[After Tredgold.] 


Fig. 28. 
¡After Tredgold.] 
tanee between the hammer-beams. 


Fig. 29. 
[After Brandon.] 


Thus a rafter of a given section 


Westminster Hall. 


[After “ British Carpentry” by Smith.] 
which would be proper for a given span when usedin a hammer-beam 


roof would for the same span when used in a tie-beam or trussed- 


^ Fig. 31. | 


Nave of Knapton Church, Norfolk, Eng. [After Brandon.) 
rafter roof have too great a tendeney to bend or sag. 
words, with tim- 
bers of a given 
seetion a larger 
span was possible 
than before. 

The new form 
of roof was also 
controlled to a 
certain extent by 
the charaeter of 
the buildings 
erected at this 
time. In the Per- 
pendieular, 
period walls were | 
piereed by large, 
lofty windows 
and strengthened 
in the spaees be- 
tween the open- 
ings by narrow 
buttressed piers. The trussed-rafter roof, which praetically re- 
quired continu- 
ous support, thus 

ecame impracti- 
cable. The new 
roof had, of ne- 
cessity, to be one 
which could be 
supported at in- 
tervals. More- 
over, the oblique 
thrust which the 
hammer-beam, in 
common with all 
roofs without a 
tie-heam, had a 
tendency to ex- 
ert, was well met 
by the but- 
tresses. Nor did 
these have to be 
built higher than before, for in this roof the thrust was brought well 
down on the wall. > 
This style of roof, 
therefore, had 
many good quali- 
ties to reeom- 
mend, it. The 
rafters were well 
stiffened;. the 
thrust of the roof 
was made not 
only more nearly 
vertieal than it 
had been with 
the trussed-rafter 
roof, but was 
also brought low- 
er down on the 
walls where it 
eould be easily 
met by greater 
lateral resist- 
ance; the eon- 
struetion was of 
such a nature that it eould be executed by a combination of small 
pieces; and finally, its great beauty, as much as anything else, per- 
haps, brought it into great favor. 


In other 


Fig. 33. 
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The largest and most magnificent specimen of a hammer-beam 
roof is that over Westininster Hall (Fig. 30). ‘This roof covers a 
hall two hundred and thirty-nine feet long by sixty-eight feet wide. 
A striking feature is the large timber arch which spans the entire 
width of the hall. This arch obviously plays an important part in 
the construetion and is not merely decorative. What is a most sin- 
gular faet is that this roof (1397) is the earliest known specimen of 


Fig. 35. 


the hammer-beam variety. It is seareely possible, however, as Bran- 
don observes, that a design so bold, eomplete and successful could 
have been among the first to have been executed. Beautiful speci- 
mens of hammer-beam roofs of more moderate spans are found in the 
churches of Norfolk and Suffolk. Many of these have a second 
hammer-beam introduced (Fig. 31). The multiplication of hammer- 
beams ean hardly be eonsidered an improvement, for, though it gave 
greater richness of effect, it did not bring inereased strength to meet 
the greater weight thus given to the roof. 

IIammer-beam roofs almost defy classification, but the following 
list will be found to eomprise nearly all the different varieties. 

1. Complete — with braces, struts, as in Figures 28 or 32. 

2. With no struts, as in Figure 33. 

3. With no eollar-beam — braces curved to ridge, as in Figure 34. 

4. With no collar-beam and no struts, as in Figure 35. 

[To be continued.] 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


THE NEW CREMATORY. — EXHIBITION OF PUVIS DE CHAVANNES'S 
DESIGNS. 


N the 25th of October experiments the 
0 results of which were not absolutely sat- 

isfactory were made at the crematory 
recently built at the eemetery of Pere La- 
chaisc. On the 15th of last month I was 
present at the new experiments which pro- 
duced better results. A society for the prop- 
agation of eremation, founded in 1880, and 
eomprising a number of experts, have made 
an active crusade in support of this reform. 
In 1883 the Council of Ilygiene concerned 
themselves with it, and after several exam- 


CAPITAL. | Church Jaations, diseussions, and reports approved, 


in 1881, the selection of one of the lofty por- 
tions of the eemetery of Pere Lachaise as the site of three crema- 


FROM 


tory furnaces. These furnaces were to serve for experiments and 
the destruction of bodies which had already been used for anatomical 
purposes. On the 27th of July, 1885, the Municipal Council ap- 
proved the construction of a funerary building, with apparatus for 
eremation, and authorized the immediate execution of that part of 
the project necessary for the incineration of refuse from the hospitals, 
which reach a total of about three thousand bodies a year on the 
average. Finally, on March 30, 1886, the Chamber voted by a large 
majority, freedom of choiee for every individual of full age between 
burial and incineration in his own case. 

The design adopted has a monumental aspect, and the general 
appearance will be very imposing. The anthorities have felt that to the 
first device of this kind ereeted in Franee there should be given such 
eharacter as to make an impression on that portion of the public 
whieh feels repugnance for this system of destroying corpses. The 
estimate of cost was 629,274 francs. The architect of the Ville de 
Paris, M. J. Formigé, was the one charged with its construction. It 
consists of a ground-tloor with vaulted galleries, whose use is not yet 
absolutely fixed upon. This ground-floor will form the sub-basement. 
Above will be the rooms that are intended for the public. Тһе 
annexed plan gives the arrangement of the first story. A large cen- 
tral hall covered by a dome and surrounded by large galleries, 
terminates in three hemicycles, each of which is to contain a erema- 
tory furnaee. This story will be reached either hy a grand ineline 
of gentle slope or by staireases. These details are still to be studied. 
The part actually built contains only the three hemicycles which en- 
close the furnaces, only one of which has been installed up to the 


present time —a furnace of the system Gorini, adopted in Italy, 
built of brick, and arranged as the annexed section shows. The 
hearth F at the level of the ground-floor is fed with wood. "The 
flame, stimnlated by a strong draught mounts in the chamber, licks 
the body lengthwise, and descends to the entrance of the chimney- 
shaft T. The body is placed on a dish of sheet-iron and covered 
with asbestos cloth. This dish, running over a system of rollers and 

dragged by a chain which erosses the 
; furnace, is thus introduced into the 
| chamber. The material now used is 
only experimental It has certain in- 
eonveniences. 


mech 24 E ш... 


The sheet-iron dish, sub- 


experiments, was nlready warped and eovered with scales. When 
the arrangements are finally completed they will be compelled to use 
everywhere that may be possible apparatus made of infusible clay. 
It is likely, too, that the system of Gorini will be replaced by that 
devised by Siemens, which employs gas, and is far superior; but 
still it was interesting to observe that already good cosilla were ob- 
tained with the system of Gorini. 

Three or four hundred kilogrammes of wood were needed for the 
ineineration of a single body. The flame traverses the furnace as I 
have described, and gas and fumes disappear up the chimney-flue. 
To prevent any dangerous gases, given off during eombustion of the 
body, from vitiating the surroundiag atmosphere, a grate fed with 
coke is fixed at a certain height in the chimney-flue. The putrid 
gases are burned while passing through this fire, which serves at the 
same time to aecelerate the draught of tbe main furnace. Experi- 
ments made at the mouth of the ehimney upon the gases which are 
delivered from it have shown that in point of view of hygiene they 
no longer contain any deleterious principles, Experiments made on 
the 15th of December before some members of the Academy ef 
Medicine and the Municipal Council, and at which I was present as 
correspondent of the American Architect, gave the following results : 
The average time required for the incineration of the body is 
one hour and three-quarters and upwards in a furnace raised to 
the temperature of six or seven hundred degrees [centigrade]. The 
resulting relies were some fragments of bones resembling pumice- 
stone and very friable. The portions upon which the fire had the 
least effect were the teeth, vertebra, the hip-bones, as well as the 
joint of the tibia and the thigh. These fragments weighed about 
two kilogrammes. 

I enclose a sketch of the rear elevation of the monument as it was 


ne ER tt 


first arranged by M. Formigé. In execútion certain modifications 
have been introduced. ‘The chimneys have been brought in between „ 
hemieycles, as is indicated upon the plan, which is exact. The 
architect, by employing bands of black stone, has secured a decora- 
tive effect very much in keeping with the character of the building. 
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The estimated expense of the portion actually built was Eur 
franes, and up to the present time it has not reaehed the sum o 
200.000 francs. 3 

This building, when it shall be eomplete and erowned by its VE S 
will surely have an imposing air still more enhanced by шее a 
barium already projected, in which will be arranged niches ES a 
reception of funerary urns: this columbarium will ep en 1e 
furnace-building proper. But it will probably be a long time ће ore 
the practice of eremation becomes a matter of daily oceurrence: 
already it has encountered numerous adversaries, who attack it from 
different points of view, one of the most serious of which is the im- 
possibility in criminal cases of deriving proni from autopsies. Crema- 
tion will be under the control of regulations, whose discussion will 
consume much time in a country where different societies and com- 
missions play so important a róle, and where the least undertaking 
gives rise to sneh numberless reports. у Моге than this, it will be 
necessary to overcome ма ни of the Chureh and the 
deeply rooted prejudiees of the people. 

cias the ordi of қабы took place at the Gallery Durand- 
Ruel the exhibition of paintings, pastels and drawings of Puvis de 
Chavannes. Jt was interesting to see here brought together the 
different works of this artist, so unegnal, and so unequal in a wholly 
voluntary fashion. This, at any rate, is the notien whieh naturally 
eomes to you wlıen, at the side of his nragnificent drawings in red 
ehalk, so solid, and reealling as they do those of the greatest masters, 
you find compositions of such poverty and such slip-shod drawing. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes has his admirers, who follow him every- 
where, and sustain him through thiek and thin. These admirers 
have the audaeity to try to make us understand and appreciate, for 
example, * The Poor Fisherman,” that absolutely bad paintiug of the 
Salon of 1881. 1 am free to say that they will have their trouble for 
their pains. Fortunately, M. Pnvis de Chavannes, who is an artist 
of distinguished worth, has done other work upon the merits of which 
everybody is agreed, and several of his decorative paintings are very 
fine. They have in every case that soft color which is so harmonious 
and goes so well with architectural surronndings. All the same, 
there is need of an architecture of peeuliar character, antique and 
solemn, for M. Puvis de Chavannes does not vary his style. It is 
grand in sentiment, bnt always a little mystic. There is need of the 
grand, calm lines of religious or aeademie architeeture to put his 
talent at ease with itself and produce its best results. His paintings 
at the Panthéon are magnificent, and we have seen with pleasure the 
reduetion. "The same may be said of the paintings for the Museum 
at Amiens— “ Repose,” “Labor,” “War” and “Peace.” These 
four compositions are superb. This is truly grand decoration. They 
are well grouped, and vie in color and drawing. The studies made 
for them in red ehálk are superb. 

1 will mention once more the “Women on the Sea-Shore ” (they 
were shown at the Salon of 1879), whieh has a graceful movement 
and an agreeable tone. The reduction of a large painting, “ Autumn,” 
is very pretty and decorative; a fine nude torso in pastel, and the 
very beautiful and the very pure drawings for the mnral paintings of 
the stairway of the Hótel de Ville at Poitiers * Radegonde in the 
Convent of St. Croix,” and “Charles Martel vietorious before 
Poitiers,” and finally some figures for his beantiful mural paintings on 
the Staircase of Honor at the Palace of Longchamps at Marseilles, 
and that for Ше Mnsenm at Lyons. What difference between 
“The Young Mother,” harsh in drawing, “The Prodigal Son,” 
Sulon of 1879, and * The Deeapitation of St. John the Baptist,” 
from the Salon of 1869, which the partisans of M. Pnvis de Chavan- 
nes nevertheless count among his fine paintings. "This one lacks air 
and is disagreeable in color. I do not care much more for his figure 
of * Hope,” which hung at the Salon of 1872, in which I find, never- 
theless, a background which is perfectly ravishing, 

Finally, must we admire the great eanvas styled “Sleep,” which is 

little known, the artist having kept it in his studio since the Salon of 
1867, to which he had sent it? The composition is not good. A 
group of persons asleep occupy the right of the painting. This 
group is confused and too erowded ; other personages sleep in isola- 
tion on the left. “There is no bond in the arrangement, no ensemble, 
but on the horizon above the sea arises an enormous half moon. it 
lacks sentiment, and it is impossible for me to discover in this work 
that poetic and tender conception, which some of the privileged pre- 
tend to diseern there, 
In spite of these inequalities the exhibition was interesting, for 
M. Puvis de Chavannes evidently must be eounted among our 
masters of decoration. He is an artist of originality and conscienti- 
ous, whose name is attached to magnificent works, and who has that 
ron and veneration for art which have always a right to our 
respeet. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, Including a statement of cost. ] 


ө 
CHURCH OF ST. JOIN THE BAPTIST, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
PEACHY, ARCHITECT, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


MR. J. Е. 


[Gelatine Print issyed only with Gelatine and Imperiai editions.] 


“GREENE'S INN," NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. MR. WM. GIBBONS 
PRESTON, АВСШТЕСТ, BOSTON. 


HIS building is the result of an effort to prodnee a hostelry pro- 
J mising some of the creature eomforts so commonly found in the 
smaller hotels of England and which the great Caravansaries 
lining our coast are the farthest possible from furnishing. In addi- 
tion to being a noted and delightful summer resort, Narragansett 
Pier, like Newport, has a mild and bracing winter climate, owing to 
the proximity of the Gulf Stream, and it is the intention of the own- 
ers to offer an attractive and comfortable house for invalids or others 
desiring a change from their home life without the necessity of a 
journey to Old Point Comfort, for example. Hence the Solarium, 
which is on the sonth-cast corner and is a great glazed piazza, with 
sashes removable, shingled within, a fish-net covering the ceiling and 
containing a wide, open fireplace huilt of field-stones and beach 
cobbles. In summer the sashes can be removed and the Solarium 
will then form part of the front veranda. A former building will 
be used for kitchen, laundry, ete., and during the winter the large 
dining-hall will be disused and the smaller south dining-room take its 
place. Chimneys, foundations, ete., are of field-stone; walls shingled; 
belt above Solarium, mortar on wire lathe, with seratched design. 


THE PARIS OPERA-UOUSE, AFTER AN ETCHING BY J. A, MITCHELL. 


JOHN Амев MirTCHELL was born in New York in 1845. Не 
studied architecture at the Éeole des Beaux-Arts from 1867 to 1870, 
and then praetised his profession in Boston for six years. During 
this time he built a church in North Easton, Mass., a library at Ran- 
dolph, Mass., a ehurch in Ilalifax, N. S., and many houses. In 1876 
he again went to Europe and studied painting in Paris under Le- 
febvre and Boulanger, and etching with Brunet-Debaines until 1880. 
He then returned to New York and in 1883 founded Life, the well- 
known comie journal of which he has since been editor. 

In addition to the “Paris Opera House,” which we reproduce by 
the kind permission of M, Rouam, the dp cr of L'Art, Mr. 
Mitchell has produced the following etc nings: “Тһе Door of a 
Church at Chäteaudun” (from a drawing by Brunet-Debaines) ; 
“The End of the Act”; “A Political Marriage ” (from his own 
painting), and ten sketches of the Paris Exposition of 1878, 

Looking at the many merits of the admirable plate before us— its 
sense of light and space, the wellrendered types of Parisian life in 
the foreground, and the exceedingly clever drawing of the architee- 
ture — one wishes that Mr. Mitchell had given us more work in this 
direction and that the products of his art were not confined now to 
an oceasional bright drawing in the pages of Life. 

Ten years ago when this pu was made, but little had been done 
of the mass of brilliant work which we can now point to as the pro- 
duction of Ameriean etchers, and if the “ Paris Opera House” has 
sinee been equalled as an architectural etching by an American 
artist, it has certainly not been surpassed. 


BUSINESS BLOCK DESIGNED BY MR. A. B. STURGES, CLEVELAND, O. 


PART OF THE FACADE OF THE UNIVERSITY, SALAMANCA, SPAIN, 


THE HOLBEIN MADONNA. 
JH sas the events of the year just 


ended, there was none so important 

to the credit of art-eritieism as the 
identification of the Darmstadt Madonna, 
through the cleaning of the painting by 
Hanser in Munich. 5 

The publie aceeeds to the superior gen- 
eral knowledge of professional erities, but 
that insight of connoisseurs as to this 
touch of the brush having been made or 
not made in this or that century by this or 
the other master is felt to have no sub- 
stanee, or a substance so very superfine as 
3 | to irritate robust common sense. So, too, 
with this old controversy as to whether the Madonna in Darmstadt 
or that in Dresden is the original by IIolbein. 

Americans know the picture. 4 the Dresden gallery it is the 
only painting besides the Sistine Madonna of Raphael that has a 
room almost to itself, and it has belonged to the collection for over a 
century. АП the world valued it as having been from its origin the 
most renowned work of Holbein, and the masterpiece of Classie Ger- 
1 Madonna is of ltalian art. When a 
second pieture turned up and critics claimed that it and not the 
Dresden one was the famous original, the world was impatient enough 

П Curiously, however, after having gathered proofs 
from history (the Darınstadt picture ean be traced back with toler- 
able connections through many hands, whereas there is a great gap 
in the past of the Dresden one), from the looks, the technique of the 
pieture, from its old frame (which was stamped with the coat-of-arms 
as was elaimed of one of Burgermeister Meyer’s kinsmen), they have 
now been proved right by the texture, so to speak, of the picture. 

Molbein's painting was finished in Basle in 1526, shortly before his 
been ordered by the Burgermeister 
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Mans Meyer — one tradition says to show his attachment to the 
Church at a time when Protestantism was becoming the vogue in 
Basle, and another as an offering of thanks to the Virgin for having 
cured the lame left arm of his sickly baby. ‘The whole family nre 
grouped before the Madonna, the Burgermeister, his two sons, his 
wife with her daughter Anna, and his dead first wife. The mantle 
of the Virgin spreads itself protectingly towards the group, and the 
child on her left arm stretches his hand over it. What has always 
made the picture so renowned is its wonderful domesticity of nir. The 
Madonna with her blond almost imperceptible eyebrows and floating 
blond hair is stiff; but her stiffness, her passive mildness and im- 
verfeet grandeur answered exactly, one felt, to the ideal of the 
Virgin in the mind of this lumbering, brave, honest-sonled Burger- 
meister, who looks up to her with folded hands and ardent childish 
expectancy. 

lt was the one Madonna in the world that spoke, in spite of its 
old-fasliioneduess, to the Germanic heart of respectable, family, every- 
day piety.  Raphaels Madonnas have a grace that is poetic; 
Murillo's are dark-eyed girls of half gipsy blood —they convey no 
sense of well-ordered family life; and as for Van Eyck's and Durer's, 
they have too much gold drapery and state. Connoisseurs marvelled 
at the solidity of the painting, the life-likeness of tlie personages, the 
perfect mastery of anatomy and gronping. 

"The first striking differenee between the Dresden pieture and the 
new one that had been brought by Spontini for his brother-in-law, the 
Paris art-dealer Delahaute, to Berlin, and sold to Prince Wilhelm, 
was that the Madonna in the latter is pressed closer under the 
niche, and the Burgermeister’s family closer to the Madonna. It 
was later that minuter differences were detected ; in fact all eame to 
licht for the first time when the two paintings were exhibited side by 
side in Dresden in 1871. Then it was seen that the Darmstadt 
es is fuller of warmth and life. The well-known critic Kugler, 
ıad pointed out that the shadows in the Dresden Madonna's neck 
are not of the carnation tone which Holbein loved; now others saw 
that the parted lips of the elder son are wooden, that the gold crown 
of the Virgin and the hair of all the personages are thinly laid on, 
that the black lines of the embroidery on the white dress of tho 
young girl are unevenly drawn, and the mm. roughly drawn in 
comparison with the Darmstadt picture, and that the whole coloring 
is more insipid. 'The English authority, Wornum, of the National 
Gallery, deelared once for all that in his judgment llolbein had 
never laid a hand on the Dresden picture; and Woltman, the most 
M Holbein connoisseur in Europe, wrote with fervor to similar 
effect. 

Among the sketches of Holbein studied by Woltman, there exist 
studies for this pieture of the Meyer Madonna. In these the heads 
of both women are wrapped about with a cloth, according to a 
fashion of the times and a custom still existing in some parts of Ger- 
many; and the daughter Anna has floating hair. On both pictures, 
her hair is in a net, and only the head of the dead first wife is bound 
in a chin-cloth. The Darmstadt painting won powerful support 
when it was found that under the outer layer of paint there are per- 
ceptible earlier lines representing floating hair. 

Bnt in spite of these proofs and others, habit has been a heavy 
weight on the side of the Dresden picture. It was the old, well- 
known one; too many had praised it to give over without further 
ado. Besides there were certain unanswerable points, as that of the 
insipid smile of the Darmstadt Madonna, which was so wholly unlike 
Holbein. 

What is the excitement now and earnestness when the Darmstadt 
painting has been cleaned, to discover that it was not merely covered 
with a thick, disadvantageous varnish, but that whole portions had 
been painted over — more portions than any critic hasclaimed. Hauser 
removed the overlays af paint, as well as the varnish: not the layer 
over the floating hair of the girk and the chin-cloth of the wife of 
Meyer; these are solid impasto, equal in age with the rest of the 
yainting; but the superficial layers. It comes to light that the 
Madonna’s nose had been made straight by these, her original in- 
describable expression of mildness and majesty disfigured by a smile 
drawn in her cheeks, and the profile nose of the daughter Anna 
made straight and shorter. The last points, in short, that told 
against the picture, have fallen away; it is granted to be the original, 
and its worth has risen from twenty thousand to a million thalers. 

COUNTESS von KROCKAU. 


AN ANCIENT Mexican CANAL Uxcoverep.—The Riverside (Cal.) 
Гу за reports Н. J. Stephenson, surveyor of the Palm Valley Water 
Company, as making a singular discovery while surveying the canal 
line running south and easterly from the old Agua Caliente Springs. 
“ Ме had run one line on a grade of four fect to the mile from the pres- 
«nt terminus of the stone canal to the new town site, but in crossing 
a depressian near the mountain it wonld become necessary to build a 
quarter of a mile of fluming. In order to obviate this expense, he was 
instructed to make a new survey on a grade of eight feet to the mile, 
so as to sirike the town site at a lower level and cross the depression» 
without а flume. On this last survey, after crossing the depression in 
gond shape, he struok an old canal that must have been used centuries 
ago, for large trees had grown up in the very bottom of the canal, and 
the indieations were that when used it enrried a very large volume of 
water. The most singular thing about the canal was that the survey- 
ors found it just where they wanted to construct the new canal, and, in 
following it up for a distance of about a mile, it wns found.to have a 
regnlur grade of about eight feet to the mile.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
ETHNOLOGY. — П. 
STUDIES IN POTTERY, HY WILLIAM M. HOLMES. 


К. WM. II. HOLMES, 
M who contributes three 
important studies in 
pottery, is the artist in 
charge of the illustrations 
for the publications of the 
Bureau of Etlinology, and is 
honorary curator of the pot- 
tery eollections in the Na- 
tional Museum. lle has thus 
had excellent opportunities 
for the study of ceramics and, 
moreover, unites with high 
artistie talent a mind well 
trained in careful scientifie 
observation. The first of his 
three papers relates to the 
more ancient groups of Pue- 
blo pottery in the Nntional 
Museum collections, considered under the heads of coiled, plain and 
painted wares. As Major Powell remarks editorially, * He has used 
the information in his possession to elucidate the processes by which 
culture has been achieved and the stages through which it has passed. 
It is to be noted, however, that the Pueblos were sedentarv and thus 
practised eeramie art continuously for a long period; also that in 
their arid country there was special need of vessels for the transpor- 
tation and the storage of water." Major Powell justly points out 
that in the illustrations some designs will attract attention from their 
reseniblance to the most exquisite patterns of Classic art and Oriental 
decoration, with which they will bear favorable comparison. “The 
special feature of this paper is that it explains more fully than has 
been explained before, with practical examples, the development of 
geometric ornamentation. Jt is shown that forms of decoration, 
originating in the previonsly existing textile art and henee purely 
conventional, were imposed upon the potter's art, which, at the time 
of the Spanish conquest had not yet acquired a style purely its own." 
Among (ће copions and beautiful illustrations, to show Mr. Ilolmes's 
method of study, we may seleet four examples drawn from one speci- 
men, a dipper from the ancient province of Tusayan in northenstern 
Arizona. These give a good idea of the nature of the methods of 
design among the ancient Pueblos. First, in Figure 302, we have 
the engraving of a dipper reduced to one-third the size of the origi- 
nal. The handle is Pita and terminates in a horizontal loop. The 
painted design is not arranged about a square, but leaves a space in 
the centre of the bowl resembling a four-cornered star. У This shape 
is, however, the result of accident. The four parts are units of an 
elaborate border, not severed from their original connection, but 
contorted, from crowding into the circular space. The design drawn 
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Fig. 303, 


Fig. 310. 


upon a plain surface is shown in Figure 303. Projected in a straight 
line, as in Figure 304, it is readily recognized as the lower three- 
fourths of a zone of scroll ornamentation. A unit of the desien 
drawn in black is shown in Figure 305. The meander is developed 
in the white color of the ground, and consists of two charminely 
varied threads running side by side through a field of black, bordered 
by heavy black lines. The involute ends of the units are connected 
by two minute auxiliary scrolls.” 

Another beantiful example is that of tlie vessel from the same pro- 
vince presented in a reduction of one-half in Figure 310. It has а 
flattened upper surface, an angular shoulder and a high body, 
slightly conical below. “Тһе painted design is nearly obliterated in 
places by abrasion or weathering, but is correctly presented in 
Figure 311, which gives the three zones in horizontal projection. 
This brings out a very marked feature, the eruciform arrangement 
E TIE  ‹ 1 ое Mifit Дина 
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of the parts, whie would not be apparent ina vertical projeetion. 
The two inner circles occupy the upper surface of the vessel and the 
outer one the most expan led portion of the body. The inner belt is 
separated into four panels or compartments by as many series of 


transverse lines, the panels being filled in with longitndinal broken 
lines. The second band is also divided by four series of straight 
lines, but the compartments are ocenpied by serolls in white, bordered 
by serrate wings in black. "Tbe outer band exhibits a very curious 
combination of features, the whole figure, however, being based upon 
the meander. It is probable that the grouping in fours is accidental, 
the division of a surface into four being much more readily accom- 
plished than into any other number above two." 

In this conjeeture about the reason for the grouping in fours, Mr. 
Holmes is probably mistaken, since four is a number of peculiarly- 
sacred significance among the Indians. They use it in the same way 
that we, in our Aryan race, 
are habituated to use the м, 
nu . ber three, as, for instance, 
where in starting in upon a 
physical contest of any kind 
we would naturally exclaim : 
“One, two, three, go!” an 
Indian would invariably say: 
“ One, two, three, four, go!” 
In formal preliminary repeti- 
tions, also, as in relating a 
folk-tale, they repeat four 
times, as we are accustomed 
to three. The reasons for 
these adoptions of different numbers would probably have to be 
sought far back in the carly days of the respective races. 

In conclusion, Mr. Molmes has a word to say about the origin and 
character of the leading decorative conceptions: “ Glaneing through 
the series of vases illustrated under painted ware, we find that 
ninety-four out of one hundred designs are meanders or are based 
upon the meander. Beginning with the simple waved or broken line, 
we pass up through all grades of inereasing complexity to chains of 
curvilinear and rectilinear meanders, in which the links are highly 
individualized, being composed of a signoid line terminating in 
reverse hooks, but in no single case do we reach a loop in the eurved 
forms or an interseetion in the angular forms. The typieal inter- 
secting Greek fret does not therefore occur, nor, 1 may add, is it 
found anywhere in native American art. The constructional ehar- 
acter of the art in which these linear forms developed, although they 
encouraged geometrical elaboration, forbade intersections or erossing 
of a line upon itself, and the genins of the decorator had never freed 
itself from this bondage. ‘The forms imposed upon decoration by 
the textile art are necessarily geometric and rectilinear, and their 
employment in other less conventional arts has been too limited to 
destroy or even greatly modify these characters. The study of 
Pueblo art embodied in the preceding pazes tells the sinple story of 
the evolution of art — and especially of decorative art —in a period 
when the expanding mind of primitive man, still held in the firm 
grasp of instinctive and traditional methods — the bonds of Nature — 
was steadily working out its ене destiny.” 

Mr. Holmes’s second paper, upon the ancient pottery of the Miss- 
issippi Valley, is an important contribution to that branch of the 
general subject under discussion, but for the present we must content 
ourselves with a quotation from Major Powell’s editorial remarks 
and pass on to a consideration of the paper on the origin and devel- 
opment of form in ceramic art. Says Major Powell: “А prominent 
feature is the great diversity of form, indicating the long practice of 
the art, a high specialization of uses and considerable variety in the 
originals eopied. The manual skill was of a fair order, and symme- 
try of form, combined with grace of ontline, was achieved without 
the пзе of the wheel. The rank of this ware is higher in these re. 
spects than that of the historic pottery of Central and Northern 
Europe, though inferior to that of Mexico, Central America and 
Peru. In characterizing the degree of culture represented by this 


Fig. 


ware, Mr. Пойпез decides that there is no feature in it that cannot 
reasonably be attributed to the more advanced historic tribes of the 
valley where it is found. It indicates a culture differing in many 
particulars from that of the Pueblo Indians, ancient or modern, but, 
on the whole, is rather inferior to it.” ` 

Mr. Holmes’s third paper is brief, but highly suggestive. We 
cannot do better than reproduee Major Powell’s characterization : 
“The prominent feature of the pra pepeg which combines the 
results of the three former papers, the first of which, “ Prehistorie 
Textile Fabries of the United States derived from Impressions on 
Pottery," appeared in the Third Annual Report, is that it presents 
the evolution of form and ornament in the eeramie art and suggests 
the same evolution in all other developments of art. The course of 
development here, as elsewhere, is shown to proceed from the simple 
to the complex, and the causes and processes of the developments 
are explained, analyzed, classified and illustrated from examples 
never before presented. The accessible material on the subject 
shows that in America there is opportunity for the study of the 
origin of art beyond any hitherto enjoyed in the Eastern Ilemi- 
sphere. In the order of evolution, the charaeter of the specimens 
now under examination ends where Classie art begins, and though 
the recent discoveries by Schliemann and others have brought to no- 
tice the lower archaeological substratum of the East, its prodnetions 
are few and meager eompared with the multitudes of representative 
objects of the same general character already in the National Museum. 
These now open to the student the advantage of a method which ex- 
amines into the beginnings of art in reference to form and ornamenta- 
iion, as well as into the earliest traces of manufacture or construetion 
and of function, which show a widely different evolutionatory line." 

The foregoing remarks are to be commended to the attention of 
those devotees of Classie archeology who can see nothing in the 
American field worthy of «sthetic consideration. They must be 
blind indeed if they cannot now perceive the important bearing 
which studies on Ameriean ground have upon a eorreet understand- 
ing of the results of the explorations condueted upon the historie 
soil of the Old World. 

In the present paper, Mr. Holmes confines himself to the geometrie 
side of the study. The important results already obtained cause us 
to give a doubly hearty wel- 
v come to the announcement 
that he is preparing a mono- 
graph on a comprehensive ba- 
sis. Major Powell deduces the 
important general observa- 
tion from the subjeet, as now 
presented, that no metaphys- 
ical law of beauty is to be 
ascertained: “The esthetic 
principle is not to be found 
directly in or from Nature, 
304. but is an artificial aeeretion 

of ‘long-descended imitations 
of objective phenomena. Objects are not made beeause they are 
essentially pleasing, but are actually pleasing because they have 
been customarily made. The primitive artist does not deliberately 
examine the departments of Nature and art and select for models 
those things which are most agreeable to an independent faney, nor 
even those which simple reason would decide upon as most con- 
venient. Neither does he experiment with any distinct purpose to 
invent new forms. What he attempts in improvement is what hap- 
pens to be suggested by some preeeding form familiar to him. Each 
step is not only limited, but preseribed by what he already possesses 
in nature or in art, and, knowing his resourees, his results can be 
closely predicted. On the other hand, knowing his products, much 
ean safely be predicated of his environment and past stages of 
development.” 
Major Powell shows a fine diseernment in these words. Many a 
thoughtful student of esthetic principles has reached certain eonclu- 


| sions in this regard. Jlabit has a powerful influenec in the forma- 
tion of a standard of what is commonly called the beautiful, and 
that this standard varies according to conditions of time and place 
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is shown by manifold observations. The power of one of the most 
fickle influences of our modern life, the influence of “fashion,” 
strongly reinforces the remark that objects are pleasing because they 
are customarily made. Forms of personal ornament which, should 
they appear suddenly upon the street, would be received with deri- 
sion nnd would often be sufficient to raise a mob because of their 
unwontedness, become by usage in a very short time endowed with 
the equivalent of beauty in the eyes of the multitude. But here a 
distinetion should be drawn between the pleasing and the beautiful. 
To the truly artistie eye the eylinder hat, the big bustle and the like 
will ever remain hideous objects, however familiar eustom may make 
them. To the multitude, however, with the esthetic faculty unde- 
veloped, the unwonted is displeasing. This may be seen in the 
matter of what we call learning to like certain articles of food, when 
through a desire to conform to the habits of our fellows, we force 
ourselves to find pleasure in what was originally repulsive to us. 
And how disgusting a certain viand is made if we unexpectedly find 
it imbued with the flavor of some other viand, no matter how pleas- 
ing the latter may be to us in itself. Is not this principle at the base 
of what we call “a cultivated taste,” even in the broadest sense of the 
term? And may not even pain arise from the misapplication of the 
same sensation that produces pleasure? 

While there may be no absolute standard of beauty, it seems as 
thongh there might be ap intrinsieally existing beauty quite apart 
from what is ordinarily pleasing. With persons in whom the feeling 
for true beauty resides the faculty appears to be intuitive, and quite 
independent of custom or fashion; based on those divine laws of pro- 
portion, affecting the perceptions in harmoniously adjusted relations, 
and making music, in the Classic and highest meaning of the word, 
for whateyer sense to which the producing cause may be addressed. 
And these relations, must of necessity have a strictly mathematieal 
origin, causing pleasurable sensations by series of vibrations rythmi- 
cally affecting the nerves of perception. "This must be the action of 
that rule of “the Golden Cnt," which is said to lie at the base of struc- 
tural beauty, and the existence of which enables us, for instance, 
without knowing exactly why, to tell whether architectural work is 
well designed, or no. 

The advantages of the American field of areheological research in 
comparison with the favorite fields of the Old World are shown by 
Mr. Holmes's remark that the dawn of art in those countries lies 
hidden in the shadow of unnumbered ages, while ours stand out in 
the light of the very present. “This is well illnstrated by a remark 
of Birch, who in dwelling upon the antiquity of the fictile art, says 
that “the existence of earthen vessels in Egypt was at least coeval 
with the formation of a written language. Beyond this there is 
acknowledged chaos. In strong contrast with this is the fact that all 
pre-Columbian American pottery precedes the acquisition of written 
language, and this contrast is emphasized by the additional fact that 
it antedates the use of the wheel, that great perverter of the plastic 
tendencies of clay." : 

Mr. Holmes finds in ceramic art two classes of phenomena of im- 
eg in the study of the evolution of esthetic culture, relating, 

rst to form and second to ornament. No form, or class of forms, he 
maintains, can be said to characterize a particular age or stage of 
culture, though, in a general way, of course, the vessels of primitive 
people will be simple in form, while those of more advanced races 
will be more varied and highly specialized. The shapes first assumed 
depend upon the shape of the vessels employed at the time of the 
introduction of the art and upon the resources of the country in 
which they live. This is illustrated as follows: “If, for instance, 
some of the highly advaneed Alaskan tribes which do not make pot- 
tery should migrate to another habitat, less suitable to the practice 
of their old arts and well adapted to art in elay, and shonld there 
acquire the art of pottery, they would doubtless, to a great extent, 
eopy their highly developed utensils of wood, bone, ivory and 
basketry, and thus reach a high grade of ceramic achievement in the 
first century of the practice of the art; but, on the other hand, if 
certain tribes, very low in intelligence and having no vessel-making 
arts, should undergo a corresponding change of habitat and acquire 
the art of pottery, they might not reach in a thousand years, if left 
to themselves, а gtade in the art equal to that of the hypothetical 
Alaskan potters in the first decade. It is, therefore, not the age of 
the art itself that determines its form, but the grade and kind of the 
art with which it originates and eo-exists.” 

Ornament is fouad to be subject to similar laws. “Where 
pottery is emploved by peoples in very low stages of eulture, its 
ornamentatioa will be of a simple archaic kind. Being a conserva- 
tive art and much hampered by the restraints of convention, the 
elementary forms of ornament are carried a long way into the sue- 
ceeding periods and have a very decided effect upon the higher 
stages. Pottery brought into use for the first time by more advanced 
races will never pass through the elementary stage of decoration, but 
will take its ornament greatly from existing art and carry this up in 
its own peculiar way through suceeeding generations.” 

The author considers the possible origin of form as by adventition, 
by imitation of natural and artificial models, and by invention. Пе 
finds a key to unlock many of the mysteries of form in the observa- 
tion that clay is so mobile as to be quite free to take form from sur- 
roundings, and where extensively used will record or echo a vast 
deal of Nature and of co-existent art. A number of most convincing 
illustrations are given to show the derivation of pottery forms from 
various sources, as from vessels of stone, bark, wood and basketry. 


In Figure 465, for instance, we have a form derived from a naturnl 
object, the vessel of elay being a palpable imitation of the conch- 
shell. A remarkable example of coincident forms is to be seen in 
Figure473, showing how the contact of a nation of potters with a nation 
of carvers-in-wood would tend very decidedly to modify the utensils of 
the former. Неге we have first, іп a, an Alaskan vessel carved in 
wood. “It represents a beaver grasping а stick in its hands and 
teeth. Tho conception is so unusual and the style of vessel so char- 
acteristie of the people that we should not expeet to find it repeated 
in other regions; but the nneient graves of the Middle Mississippi 
Valley have furnished a number of very similar vessels in clay, one. 
of which is outlined in p. While this remarknble coincidence is sug- 
gestive of ethnic relationships whieh do not call for attention here, it 
serves to illustrate tlie possibilities of modification by simple contact.” 

Mr. Нойиез'в consideration of the origin of ornament, as of that of 
form, are of extreme interest and suggestiveness for nearly all fields 
of depictive art. In the study of the evolution of ornament this im- 
portant fact, concisely stated hy the author, should be borne con- 
stantly in mind: “Elements of design are not invented outright: 
man motlifies, combines and recombines elements or ideas already in 
existence, but does not create.” 

One of the most fruitful sources of pottery ornamentation are the 
suggestions afforded by constructional features of artificial utensils or 
objects whose forms serve as models. We may quote our anthor's re- 
marks on the influence of basketry: “Of the varions classes of 
utensils associated closely with the ceramic art, there are none so 
characteristically marked by constructional features as nets and 
wicker-baskets, The twisting, interlacing, knotting and stitching of 
filaments give relieved figures that by contact in manufacture impress 
themselves upon the plastic clay. Such impressions come in time to 
be regarded as pleasing features, and when free-hand methods of re- 
producing are finally acquired, they and their derivatives become 
essentials of decoration. At a later stage these characters of 
basketry influence eeramic decoration in a somewhat different way. 
By the use of varionsly-colored fillets the woven surface displays 
figures in color corresponding to those in relief, and varying with 
every new combination. Many striking patterns are thus produced, 
and the potter who has learned to decorate his wares by the stylus 
or brush reproduces these patterns by free-hand methods. We find 
pottery in all countries ornamented with patterns, painted, incised, 
stamped and relieved, certainly derived from this source.” 

In considering the development of fret-work and seroll-work, Mr. 
Holmes takes issue with the late Professor C. F. Ilartt’s theory, that 
the development of ornamental designs took particular and uniform 
directions owing to the structure of the eye, certain forms being 
chosen and perpetuated because of the pleasure afforded by move- 
ments of the eye in following them, and that, in unison with the gen- 
eral course of Nature decorative forms began with simple elements 
and developed by systematic methods to complex forms. “Let us 
turn to the primitive artisan,” says Mr. Holmes, “and observe him 
at work with rude brush and stylus upon the rounded and irregular 
forms of his utensils and weapons, or upon skins, barks and Tock- 
surfaces. Is it probable that with his free-hand directed by the eye 
alone he will be able to achieve these rythmic geometric forms? It 
seems to me that the whole tendency is in the opposite direction. 1 
venture to surmise that if there had been no other resources than 
those named above, the typical reetilinear fret would never have 
been known, at least to the primitive worl; for, notwithstanding 
the contrary statement by Professor Hartt, the fret is, in its more 
highly developed forms, extremely difficult to follow with the eve 
and to delineate with the hand. Until arts, geometric in their соп- 
struction, arose to create and combine mechanically the necessary 
elements and motives, and lead the way by a long series of object 
lessons to ideas of geometric combination, our typical border orna- 
ment would not be possible. Such arts are the textile arts and 
architeetnre. These brought into existence forms and ideas not met 
with in Nature and not primarily thought of by man, and combined 
them in defiance of human coneeptions of grace. Geometric orna- 
ment is the offspring of technique.” SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


ACQUES ANDROUET DU CERCEAU! is a name which we 
J fancy is not very familiar to the majority of our readers, though an 

one who has had an intimate acquaintance with a French atelier will 
reeall the name in eonneetion with a volume entitled * Les Plus Ezcel- 
lents Bätiments de France," a work which is not only classical in French 
architectural history, but is also invaluable for the insight it gives 
into the architecture of the transitional period in French art. Du 
Cereeau might be called the apostle ór almost the ereator of the style 
Henri Il. Тһе exact date of his birth is so shrouded in conjecture 
that we can only assume that he was born some time before 1520. 
Ile visited Italy in 1531 as we know by some sketches of his which 
bear that date, and which seem to indicate that he was a stranger to 
Italian art up to that time. Du Cereeau was the first Frenchman, 
we believe, who went to Rome to study architecture, instead of going 


14 Les Du Cerceau, leur vie et leur curre, d'après de nouvelles recherches," par 
1e Baron Henri de Geymülter. París: J. Rouam, Editeur. 
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to Milan or the northern Italian cities, after the manner of Jean de 
Bullant, Philbert de l'Orme and others who preeeded him by a num- 
ber of years. In Du Cereeau's time the Renaissanee was just 
beginning to show itself, The influence of Francois I and his artists 
made the people somewhat acquainted with the nature of the move- 
ment whieh was taking place in Italy; but Du Cerceau can almost 
be credited with being tbe real founder of the French Renaissance. 
Certainly he did a great deal to give the new style a pure direction, 
as is seen by his numerous publications, and to popularize a taste for 
Italian ideas in art. llis stay in Italy was not very extended as 
nearly as we can discover, but he was very much impressed by the 
works of Bramante and his school, and the creations of the Henri 11 
period show how much he sought to follow in the steps of the illus- 
trious architect of Saint Peter’s. Those who are familiar with the 
Paris churches will remember that Saint Eustaehe was begun about 
the same time as Saint Peter's at Rome, and the construction of the 
two churehes was carried on simultaneously. Du Cerceau prepared 
a very interesting seheme for the facade of Saint Eustache, and we 
believe it was partly earried out in the lower stories, though sub- 
sequently changed in the upper portions. By the sketches which he 
has left of his idea, it would appear that he aimed to produce a front 
after the style of the Palazzo Farnese Court-yard —a bold, severe 
Doric. We ean easily imagine how Du Cerceau, fresh from the in- 
fluence of. Bramante, should endeavor to engraft the Italian ideas on 
the semi-Gothie stock. Still, one cannot altogether regret that Saint 
Eustache is no more pure than it is, for the mixture which now ex- 
ists is thoroughly pleasinz and pieturesque. 

Du Cereeau’s actual work as an architect appears to have been 
very limited. Aside from the church and cháteau at Montarges, we 
have no absolute record of his work, though judging from his notes 
it is reasonably certain that he was at least associated in the con- 
struetion of the Chateau de Madrid and the Chateau de Verneuil; 
while among his drawings are several projets for portions of the 
Louvre, though it is doubtful if any of his designs for the Royal 
Palace were actually carried out. His general title to fame lies in 
his publications. Almost immediately upon his return from Italy. 
he beeame inspired with the desire to popularize throughout France 
a knowledge of Italian architeeture in order to put his eountry in a 
condition to compete with Italy and the Italian artists, at that time, 
so numerous in France. He says himself of his works that they had 
for aim to “servir à сеих qui sont curieux de l'antiquité, et encore plus 
(а mon jugement) à ceux qui sont maistres en l'architecture, lesquels y 
pourront trouver plusieurs beauz traits et enrichessements pour aider 
leurs inventions." 

With these aims in view, he published during his lifetime so ex- 
tended a series of works that it seems almost as if much that was 
attributed to him must have been the work of some other architect 
of the time, though his biographer submits very substantial evidence 
of the authenticity of all the works that are attributed to Du Cer- 
ceau. His volumes can be divided into three categories: first, 
works for painters or drauglitsmen, іп which the human figure plays 
the principal réle; secondly, works relating to decorative art; and 
third, works devoted entirely to arehitecture. There are many 
things in the second group whieh are architecturally interesting, but 
the most valuable of his productions are comprised in the last eate- 
gory. Du Cereeau published suceessively books on “ Architectural 
Ruins,” including all the Roman antiquities which have since been 
studied so exhaustively by the French students; also a book on the 
* Orders ;” another on * Triumphal Arches; another on * Fountains 
and Gateways ;" and an exceedingly valuable volume of architectural 
details, all of them purely Classical and taken directly from the old 
work. The work on the * Grands Cartouches de Fontainebleau” is 
also ascribed, with reason, to him. Besides these works, wbich have 
all to do more or less with Classical architecture as distinguished 
from the Renaissanee, he published three large volumes dealing with 
“Religious Monuments, Temples and Fortified Habitations,” which 
include the Renaissance work to a certain extent. But his best 
known work, the most valuable, both for itself as a document and 
for its relation to history, is “ The Most Excellent Buildings of 
France,” a collection of the best chateaux and palaces of the period, 
including many whieh have since entirely disappeared, and also in- 
eluding schemes and projets which were never carried out. The 
drawings were all made by Du Cerceau himself or by one of his sons, 
and are simply invaluable to any one who cares to study the French 
Renaissance. The work is almost too well known to need any men- 
tion. 

Of Du Cereeau’s manner as a draughtsman, M. de Geymiiller gives 
us some details which would prohably interest a student. Du Cer- 
ceau was obliged to work very rapidly in order to aceomplish all that 
he did, for he engraved all of his drawings, besides making innumer- 
able sketches which are seattered through the European collections, 
and especially in some of his later works we find him adapting many 
little tricks to expedite his drawing. For instance, when he drew 
columns in perspective, the ellipses of the eapitals and bases were 
often replaced by ares of circles, of which the centres were placed on 
the axes of the columns. Та one very clever drawing of his series of 
“ Orders,” a column is shown surrounded with spiral flutings, each 
one of which is traced with two ares of a circle, and sometimes he 
even replaced perspective ellipses by segments of circles. Of course, 
such processes did not add to the value of his work, still Du Cerceau 
was so immeasureably ahead of any draughtsman of his age, that we 
can easily see how he eould have adopted such devices with a clear 


conscience. We remember being very much struck a number of 
years ago with the contrast afforded in an exhibition, where the 
original drawings of Michael Angelo, Bramante and Raphael for 
Saint Peter’s at Rome were displayed together with very clever 
architectural sketehes by some modern French draughtsmen. The 
eontrast was the more striking in that the ideas in the first ease were 
so good, and in the second so poor; while the execution of the old 
masters was almost ridieulous as to technique, and the sketches of 
their modern descendants were absolutely perfeet. The same con- 
trast is suggested by a perusal of Du Cerccau’s works, and one eannot 
but question whether what we have gained in technique has not im- 
plied a loss in ideas. Du Cerceau’s personal sketches are scrawly, 
ill-drawn and misshapen, but the ideas are there every time, and the 
sketch means something; each line shows that the artist thought a 
great deal more than he drew. It is exactly this quality which makes 
Du Cerceau’s work so valuable. Much of it is, of course, foreign to 
the present needs, but through it all we can see the imprint of serious 
thought; and it may be well questioned whether a return to some of 
the feeble methods of drawing might not be for the good of our archi- 
teetural students of to-day, provided it eould be eombined with a cor- 
responding return of freshness of ideas. 

Du Cerceau was one who influenced more than he created, in which 
respect he may well be compared to his modern successor, Viollet-le- 
Due. Du Cerceau certainly exerted an enormous influence on his 
contemporaries, and moulded the art-thought of his time into the 
lines, whieh in later years developed with sueh strength of architee- 
tural thought. It is interesting to know that Du Cerceau, in common 
with his illustrions co-worker, Jean Goujon, was a Protestant, but 
more fortunate than the sculptor he eseaped the Saint Bartholemew 
massacre, and was even proteeted by Catherine de Medici, to whom 
he dedicated some of his works. 

M. de Geymiiller in this biography has accomplished, what no one 
but a Frenchman could have done, giving us the details of his life, 
eharaeter, works, surroundings and influences down to the very last 
supposition, even taking up his heirs and descendants to the tenth 
generation. The work is prolix in the extreme, and were it not for 
the admirable illustrations to the number of 128, that are scattered 
through the volume, it would be such as no one but a book-worm 
would ever care to seek for. The pictures tell the story just as Du 
Cerceau’s own publications gave the key to his life. 


E SOLA. 
NEW YORK CHAPTER OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


D a regular meeting of the New York Chapter of the A. I. A., 


held January 11, the following officers were unanimously 
elected : 
President, E. H. Kendall; Vice-Presidents, Geo. B. Post, C. W. 


Clinton; Secretary and Treasurer, A. J. Bloor. Standing Com- 
mittees (the President and Secretary being ex-officio members of 
each): Executive, N. Le Brun, F. A. Wright; Library and Publiea- 
tion, Jas. E. Ware, Theo. de Lemos, H. O. Avery; Examinations, 
N. Le Brun, R. M. Upjohn, R. M. Hunt. 

The following reports were submitted and accepted : 


To the N. Y. Chapter, A. I. A.: 


Mr. Le Brun, the ehairman of your committee on examinations, 
and ipso facto the representative of the Chapter in the Board of 
Examiners of the Building Bureau of the New York Fire-Depart- 
ment, was, with his colleagues of the hoard, invited by the commis- 
sioners of that branch of the municipal government to unite with 
them in joint committee for the purpose of suggesting amendments 
to the New York building-law with a view to perfecting the same 
and presenting it to the Legislature for enactment. The invitation 
was accepted, and on the organization of the joint committee the 
chairman of your committee on examinations was elected its ehair- 
man and the Hon. Eiward Smith its secretary. This joint action 
resutted in the presentation of two reports, опе in the interest of 
good building and the retention of the influence of the Chapter 
toward that end, the other more in the interest of speculative builders 
and calculated to minimize the professional and ameliorative in- 
fluence of the Chapter. The better influence prevailed, however, and 
the building-law, though still not everything that is to be desired, re- 
ceived distinet improvements. To those familiar with the history of 
the building interests of New York under the municipal government, 
the gradual and of late marked improvements in the methods and 
personelle of that branch of it having those interests in charge, is 
very apparent. Your committee on examinations, during the twenty 
years of its existence, has, it may be conceded, fairly earned some 
portion of the eredit for extending the growth of a faithful profes- 
sional animus in this branch of the city government, eontrasting 
strongly with the old-time prevalent spirit of шеге self-seeking 
politiea] placemen, frequently incompetent — at least in the lower 
grades of service — to the proper performanee of the duties attached 
to positions in publie employ, and bringing undeserved discredit on 
competent and conscientious fellow employés. 
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And in view of the immense importance of the interests in ques- 
tion, involving, as they do in large measure, the msthetical environ- 
ments, the sanitary conditions and the comfort and safety of the 
homes and the public places of worship, of justice, of business, and of 
recreation of two millions of people, at an enormous annual expendi- 
ture — nearly seventy millions of dollars having been spent during 
the past year in building operations within the city limits — this im- 
provement is something on which the publie, as well as the muni- 
eipality, may well be cengratulated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
N. Le Bnvs, 
А. J. BLoor, 


Welles Building, 18 Broadway, N. Y., В. M. Ursonn. 


January 11, 1888. 


—— 


To the N. Y. Chapter, A. I. A.: 

Your Executive Committee for the year 1886-87, as soon as it en- 
tered office, found itself eonfronted by the finaneial problem of how 
the Chapter should find the means to entertain the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the Institute, which was due in this city on December 
1 and 2, 1886. For many years, when a convention of tbe Institute 
has met in centres where a chapter exists, its members have been 
treated as the guests of that chapter, and it was now the turn of our 
ehapter fo reeiprocate the hospitalities of many occasions, But the 
small revenue derivable from the dues of its members is necessarily 
absorbed in eurrent expenses. The matter was finally referred to 
the committee of arrangements appointed by the Board of Trustees of 
the Institute, namely, Messrs. Littell and Hatfield, and the president 
and secretary; and after mueh painstaking on their part, and the 
issue of several eireular letters, the handsome sum of seven hundred 
and twenty-one dollars was received from the members of the chapter 
and from four members of the Institute not members of the ehapter. 
This amount enabled us to give our gnests the handsome entertain- 
ment at which most of you assisted, and left a small balance over. 


` . ` . . . . 


Your eommittee desire to call your attention to the fact that at the 
twentieth convention of the Institute the special eommittee appointed 
to review the reports of the various chapters called the attention of 
the Institute to the statement that some of the chapters attributed 
their current success to the fact that their meetings were carried 
through on social lines, the business being preceded by a dinner, after 
the labors of the day were ended; and the special committee ex- 
pressed it as their opinion that if this system were followed by other 
chapters it would have a good effect. The older members of the 
chapter will remember that these lines were partially followed by it 
for a number of years, the midday meetings being preceded by a 
light lunch. The result was, on the whole, tolerably successful, but 
a moiety of the members was in favor ef evening meetings, and the 
custom fell into desuetude. It is a question whether it might not be 
revived with good effect in the shape of dinners after the profes- 
sional labors of the day and preceding the chapter business. Bnt here 
again the financial element comes in. Your committee, however, 
think that the subjeet might well be made the question of a succeeding 
meeting. Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp H. KENDALL, 
RICHARD M. Upsonn, 
N. Le Bron, 

Welles Building, 18 Broadway, N. У, А. J Broor. 
January 11, 1888. 


To the N. Y. Chapter, A. I. A.: 

Your Committee on Library and publications for the year 1886-87 
have only to report that the books and photographs of the chapter 
library have received during the year perhaps somewhat less than 
the average share of inspection and use from members and students. 
The most notable instance of the employment of the photographs was 
the borrowing by the Architeetural League of New York of twenty- 
five examples from the Gambrill collection for use ia the League’s 
bighly ereditable exhibition in the Kurz Art Galleries, followed since 
by their very recent and even more admirable one in the Ortgies Art 
Galleries. 

There is a law of the chapter that none of its contents shall be 
allowed to be taken from its library and reading-room, and this 
regulation, notwithstanding being frequently urged to overlook it, 
your secretary and librarian has always rigidly respected. But on 
this oeeasion j^ thought he would not only best meet the desires of 
the lamented collector and munificent donor of the Gambrill eollee- 
tion, but also best subserve the beneficent purposes of the aper by 
temporarily giving up the eustody of these illustrations to Messrs. 
Wright & Avery, who are members alike of the Chapter and of the 
League. It is hardly necessary to add that the photographs were all 
returned duly and in good condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. H. KENDALL, 
Н. Н. Horry, 
Jas. Е. WARE, 
Тико. DE LEMOS, 


Welles Building, 18 Broadway, N. Y., A. J. Broor, 


January 11, 1888. 


PHILADELPDLA, PA., January 20, 1888. 
To тив EpiTORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Devr Sirs, — Can you or any of your readers give tle names of 
arties who construct iron ehurches in the United States? In 


^ 


ngland such buildings for use not only in that country but in 
warmer climates are made upon designs prepared by church archi- 
teets, and their use presents obvious advantages where temporary 
buildings are desired for missions, or where parishes are not strong 
enough to erect permanent buildings, or where shifting population 
may require future removal. In many if not all large cities, wooden 
buildings are not allowed, and if iron churches can be furnished at 
a reasonable eost, a great want would be supplied. M. 


THE DECORATIONS OF МСУЈСКЕ 5 THEATRE, 
CIIICAGO. 
CHICAGO, ILL., January 18, 1888. 
To тик EDITORS ОҒ THE AMERICAN АКСШТЕСТ : — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly give space to a correction of Mr. C. 
H. Blackall’s paper, “Notes of Travel" which appeared in your 
issue of December 24th, erroncously giving eredit to Messrs. Adler 
& Sullivan for the decoration of Me Vicker's theatre. The work was 
exeented under my charge and dietation and was my own coneeption 
without eontrol of architect or owner. Yours faithfully, 

JOSEPH TwvMAN. 


THE BEARING CAPACITY OF NEW YORK SUDSOIL. 
CHICAGO, ILL., January 10, 1888, 
To тие EDITORS ог THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Would be pleased to get information on the following 
questions: 

1. What is the formation of the subsoil of New York City on 
which the foundations of the larger and heavier bnildings are placed, 
and what is the bearing capacity 
per square foot of this subsoil as 
aceepted by arehitects. 

2. Which is the best method of 
constructing the floor of a dance- 
hall so as to practically deafen 
noise as much as possible and also 
to avoid the vibration of ceiling 
below to prevent cracking of plas- 
с ter, ete. Hall is 70' x 90’, and 

907 Qr has only one line of supports 
through centre below. Would it not be advisable to make ceiling 
joists of apartments below independent of floor joists 7 

By answering the above question you will confer favor on a 

CHICAGO SUBSCRIBER. 

[1. The lower portion of New York City stands mostiy on gravel, vary- 
ing in resistance from the hard central ridge, along which Broadway rnos, 
to the river-banks, where it is mixed wlth mud and is gnite soft. From 
Madison Square northward to Harlem, the anbsoii is mostly gneiss rock, 
capable of bearing almost any weight, and at the northern extremity of the 
Isiand limestone appears. So far as we know, there is no rule necepted by 
architects for the bearing capacity of the soll in the lower part of the city, 
which is the only portlon in which it usuniiy needs to be considered. Оп 
and near Broadway five tons to the square foot would not be too much, but 
east or west of this line the resistance varies greatly, and it 1з common 
before designing foundations to consult the records of the Department of 
Buildings, where very valuable notes of tbe chnracter of the snbsoil in 
various parts of the city are kept and explained to architects with tha 
utmost courtesy. 

2. As suggested, the only efficient way of deafening the floor of зпеђ a 
dunce-hall is to nse ceiling-joists entirely independent of the floor-beams.— 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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А STATUE or Buppua лт Nara, Jaras. — This town of Nara, 
Japan, was once a great city. Where to-day in the Valley the rice 
fields spread their carpets of verdure there once wero long strects lined 
with houses and the palaces of princes. To-day there are hut 21,000 


inhabitants inthe place. Once there were nearly a quarter of a million. 
Nara was the capital of Japan from 709 to 784 А. р. It was a great 
city when London was in its infancy, Paris a mere village and Berlin a 
wind-swept waste. The site of the Mikado’s palace is now a broad 
field of growing grain three miles to the west of the present town. The 
temples and shrines of that olden time are nearly all gone, having been 
burnt, or having fallen down and been consumed by the elements. A 
few only of the works of the past remain to attest the fact that the 
civilization of Japan in the eighth century in many respects was equal 
to that of the nineteenth century. Among these monuments of by- 
gone days the most famous is the great image of Buddha. This stands 
in an ungainly bnilding, the roof of which is seen peering above the 
trees on the mountain-side. This building is quite modern, having 
been erected about the beginning of tho last century as a protection to 
the buge idol. It is surrounded by a broad garden, which is enclosed 
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by a gallery built of wood and white plaster, the upright beams being 
painted red. The building is said to be a feeble reproduetion of the 
great temple originally erected by the Mikado Sho-mu Ten-no, in the 
year 750 a. D., but which was burued. Sho-mu Ten-no was à devout 
Buddhist who held the reins of power in Japan when ‚Charlemagne was 
stilla child. He coneeived the idea of erecting an immense image 1n 
honor of Buddha but, as the story rnns, was filled with fear lest the 
native deities of Japan should be offended. Пе accordingly sent а 
priest to the temple of the sun goddess to ascertain from her how she 
wonld regard the projeet. The priest, whose name was Gio-Gi, passed 
a week patiently waiting under an oak tree near the temple gate. 
Upon the morning of the eighth day the doors of the chapel were fiung 
open and the sun goddess presented herself in person and announced 
that “the Sun is Biroshana ” — that is, one of the persons of the 
Buddhist Trinity, and declared her approval of the plan of the Mikado. 
lle accordingly announced his intention to erect an image of gold and 
copper one hundred and sixty feet high and in A. D. 743 ordered the 
people of Japan to send in their contributions and in 744 himself super- 
intended the construction of the model. The original design of con- 
structing a bronze figure 160 feet high was apparently abandoned, and 
the actual result was a figure which із only 53 feet in height. This 
huge bronze idol has passed through many vicissitudes during the 1138 
years since it came from the hands of the founders. In 859, A. D. the 
Great Buddha “lost his lead," whieh had not been properly secured. 
Skilled workmen succeeded at once in putting a new and stronger head 
upon him. In 1180, during one of the civil wars by which Japan has 
been from time to time convulsed, the temple covering the image was 
burned and the new head was melted. The image and the temple were 
soon both restored; but the head troubles of the old idol were not at an 
end yet. In 1567 the temple was again burned, and when the smoke 
cleared away it was discovered that once more Buddha was sitting with 
the molten remains of his faee and eranium sticking to his arms and 
shoulders like tallow to a dying taper. This lamentable state of affairs 
led a generous private person to give a sufficient sum to repair the dam- 
age, and the workmen once more succeeded in putting a head on 
Buddha. Until the beginning of the last century the imnge was 
doomed to remain unproteeted, and passed the time as a nurebotoke or 
wet god, as the Japanese say, exposed to the assaults of rain and storm 
and the defilement of birds. In 1710, or thereabouts, the priesthood 
and the laity built the present great barn-like structure. — W. J. Hol- 
land ín the Philadelphia Press. 


Wuo W. J. STILLMAN Is. — The editor of the Century submits to the 
New York Evening Post a letter from a New Hampshire subseriber, which 
reads: 

«You will confer a favor on me if you will tell me who W. J. Stillman, 
author of the paper on John Ruskin, in the January Century, is, and a 
little something of him, or at least where Ican find such general infor- 
mation as one likes to have of those whose papers he is reading. 1 
have referred to everything 1 could think of within my reach, and still 
I have to leave unanswered a number of questions. ©“ Who Is W. J. 
Stillman?” It seems to me as if I could place the man, but when I 
try I fail. I enjoyed this article (John Ruskin) much — not to men- 
tion a number of others — and it has caused me to begin reading Rus- 
kin critically, which makes me wish the more to know of Stillman." 

The editor suggests that a reply to this inquiry through The Evening 
Post wonld outstrip his own in the magazine itself. Our readers cer- 
tainly could have no difficulty in * placing" one who a few years ago 
was the art eritic of The Evening Post, and is still a frequent contribu- 
tor on his specia] subject as well as on divers others. Mr. Stillman, to 
begin at the end, is now the Roman eorrespondent of the London Times. 
Пе was born in Schenectady in 1828, was graduated at Union College 
in 1848, in the same class with the late President Arthur, and took to 
painting as his profession, recciving instruction in landscape from F. 
E. Church, N. A. In the winter of 1849-50 he went abroad for a few 
months, and made the aequaintance of Turner and other leading Eng- 
lish painters, and, more intimately, of Mr. Ruskin. Up to 1852 he was 
painting in the Adirondack eountry, when his admiration for Kossuth 
led him to embark in a hazardous mission to Hungary, which did not 
sneceed. On this trip Mr. Stillman studied in Paris, in the school of 
Yvon. In 1856, with Mr. John Durand, he founded the art journal the 
Crayon in this city, which he eondueted for two years. Пе was abroad 
again in 1859, making a summer tour with Mr. Ruskin in Switzerland. 
In 1861 he was appointed United States Consul to Rome, and in 1865 
was transferred to Crete, where he witnessed and became the historian 
of the last unsnecessful rising in that island. In 1809, being out of the 
service, he brought out a noble volnme of photographs of the Acropolis 
at Athens, the views being taken by himself. Since that date litera- 
ture rather than painting has been his voeation, but he has never ceased 
to pursue photography as a pastime, to which he has contributed many 
useful inventions and several mannals. ІНв services as correspondent 
of the London Times enabled him to write a history of the revolt in 
Herzegovina that preeeded the great Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
His latest publication is “ In the Track of Ulysses," which we have just 
reviewed in these columns. Mr. Stillman is familiar with all parts of 
the Levant, is caricatnred in the press of the war party in Greece, and 
so hated and feared by the Turks that he is forbidden to enter the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. We ought to add that a fuller account of his check- 
ered life than we ean give here is to be found in the Photographie Times 
for September 9, 1887. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tug Lowen Onoawisus IN CISTERN WATER. — Mr. Gustav Bischof 
has extended Dr. Koch's method of estimating the number of micro- 
scopie organisms in a sample of water in such a way as to show how 
dangerous it may be to drink water whieh has been stored in a cistern 
for several days. Dr. Koch’s method was, briefly, to mix а measured 
quantity of water with some sterilized gelatine spread over glass plates. 
After two or three days numerous spots, due to “colonies” of minute 
creatures, are visible to the eye, and their number is a measure of the 
organisms in the original water. Mr. Bischof has prolonged the dura- 
tion of the test from three days to nine. He finds that the total num- 
ber of eolonies is thus largely increased, particularly in the case of 
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filtered water. "Thus a quarter of a teaspoonful of water, which gave 
53 colonies in three days, yielded 158 colonies in nine days. A similar 
quantity of water, taken from the same main and stored for six days, 
not in an open house cistern liable to all sorts of contamination, but in 
properly proteeted vessels, yielded 3744 colonies of living ereatures in 
the short, and no less than 115,344 in the longer period. Such facts 
belong to the marvels of ereation, but their praetieal use is to show how 
very important itis that house eisterns should be frequently emptied, 
and that water should not be left to stagnate in bedroom water bottles. 
As Engineering points out, even filtration evidently allows a large nura- 
ber of organisms to pass whieh are capable of this great development. 


AFGHANISTAN  WiwDp-wiLLs.— A clipping from the Milling World 
says that Thomas Stevens, who recently bieycled around the world, has 
given the following description of peculiar wind-mills used on the 
frontier of Afghanistan, in Asia: Higlı noon finds us at our destination 
for the day, the village of Tabbas, famous in all the country round for 
a peculiar wind-mill used in grinding grain. A grist mill or mills con- 
sists of a row of one-storied mud huts, each of which contains a pair of 
grindstones. Connecting with the upper stone is a perpendicular shaft 
of wood which protrudes through the wood and extends fifteen feet 
above it. Cross pieces run through at right angles, and plaited with 
rushes, transform the shaft into an upright, four-bladed affair that the 
wind blows round and turns the mill-stones below. So far this is only 
a very primitive and clumsy method of harnessing the wind, but con- 
nected with it is a very ingenious contrivance that redeems it entirely 
from the commonplace. A system of mud walls is built, about the 
same height or a little higher than the shaft, in such a manner as to 
concentrate and control the wind in the interest of the miller, regard- 
less of what way the wind is blowing. The auetion created by the pe- 
euliar disposition of the walls whisks the rude wattle sails around in a 
most lively manner. Forty of these mills are in operation at Tabbas, 
and to see them all in full swing, making a loud “ sweshing’’ noise as 
they revolve, is a most extraordinary sight. Aside from Tabbas, these 


morel grist-mills are only to be seen in the territory about the Seistan 
ake. 


age. 

being con 

cite reglon. Shop and factory capacity is quite busily engaged on spring 
work. New enterprises are quite freely spoken of, some of them of very 
large proportions. 1 
tinue to increase. 
mneh anxiety abroad to find good speculatlve opportunities. Real-estate 
has not been handled much of late in the Western States owing to the 
apprehensions created over the overdone talk of restricted railroad building 
operations this year. y 


last year. Speaking specifically the industries are doing well. The paper- 
millis in some localities have been stopped. The electrical, hardware, tex- 


erally used. 
S. J. PARKHILL € Co., Printers, Boston. 
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N obedience to an order passed by the. United States Senate 
January 4, a special report has been prepared upon the con- 
struction of the Congressional Library Building, which is 

now printed, and offers some interesting details in regard to 
this great publie work. Although the report does not go out 
of its way to refer to personal matters, it seems not unlikely 
that the occasion for its preparation is to be sought in the out- 
rageous attacks made in the newspapers on the integrity of the 
architect in regard to the tests which he applied to the cement 
which was furnished by the contractor for making the concrete 
to be used in the fonndation of the building. The fact appears 
to have been that the specifications required that the cement 
should pass the ordinary tests, showing a tensile strength of three 
hundred pounds per square inch after one day in air and six 
days in water, and leaving not more than ten per cent residuum 
upon a sieve of twenty-five hundred meshes to the square inch. 
The samples furnished hy one of the bidders fulfilled both these 
requirements, and the contract was awarded to him. On com- 
mencing the work, however, the contractor sent to the building 
a lot of cement of a brand not included among those which he 
had submitted by sample for the original test. The architect 
promptly rejected this, as not being in accordance with the con- 
tract, which was, of course, based upon the samples accompany- 
ing the original tender. ‘Ihe Commission in charge of the con- 
struetion of the building, however, on being appealed to, in- 
structed the architect to test the new cement, which had not 
previously been offered by any bidder, and to accept it if he 
found it capable of passing the tests required in the specifica- 
tions. Seventy-two samples were, in pursuance of this direc- 
tion, tested, only sixteen of which showed a tensile strength of 
three hundred pounds, as required, while most of the others 
were far below the standard, the lowest being seventy-eight 
pounds. This alone would necessitate the rejection of the 
cement, as being inferior to the plain and reasonable demands 
of the specification, but Mr. Smithmeyer found also that it was 
very quick-setting, and this quality, always a dangerous one in 
Portland cement, and particularly so in cement to be used for 
conerete, seemed to him, as well as to several other experts, to 
whom he submitted it, quite sufficient to condemn it for the 
purposes of the Library Building, independent of other con- 
siderations. 


N the second, and final rejection of tlie cement of the new 
brand, the contractor sent a quantity of cement of one of 
the brands submitted by him with his bid, and perhaps the 

ollest and best known in this country of all the Portland 
cements. The watchful architect immediately took samples 
from the barrels delivered, and tested them as before. Instead, 


however, of showing a tensile strength averaging three hundred 
and seven pounds to the square inch, as did the samples sub- 
mitted with the bid, the samples from the barrels delivered on 
the work gave an average tensile strength of only two hundred 
and thirty-three pounds, only four specimens, out of two 
hundred and seventy tested by different experts, reaching the 
strength demanded er the contract. Moreover, some of the 
contractors cement proved moro quick-setting than that which 
had heen already rejected, and an engineer оћсег of the army, 
who ought to be a good judge, wrote to the architect to say 
that in his opinion the cement was probably not what the 
brands on the barrels indicated it to be. 1n private work the 
architect, under such cireunistunces, would simply order the 
contractor to remove tho whole of the cement from the ground 
at once, but in Washington, where an immense amount of iu- 
fluence can be brought to bear upon publie officers, this is not 
so easy, and the contractor, together with those who sold him 
the condemned cements, appeared by counsel before the Com- 
missioners, eritieising the tests, and urging the aeceptanee of 
the cement without regard to the architect's opinion of it; 
while a paragraph appeared in the press despatches all over 
the country to the effect that the architect of tho Library Build- 
ing had been detected in a scheme for keeping out, by arbitrary 
and unreasonable tests, cements of excellent quality, in order 
to compel the use in the building of a particular brand, in the 
sale of which he had a personal interest. Fortunately, the 
people of the United States have found in Mr. Smithmeyer an 
architect who not only understands the art which ho professes, 
but suffers neither personal influence nor cruel calumny to 
turn him from the path of vigilant fidelity to the trust reposed 
in him, and, while he makes in his part of the report no com- 
plaints or accusations in regard to any person, and assumes no 
airs of injured professional dignity, all architects will cordially 
sympathize with him in his modest suggestion that considera- 
tions of generosity toward contractors ought not to justify the 
relaxation of requirements indispensable to sound construction, 
and that for this reason, the judgment of the architect in mat- 
ters within his province ought to be sustained, even if he 
should seem at times too strict in the construction of his 
specifications. In this particular case, it certainly cannot be 
said that a standard of three huudred pounds tensile strength 
after seven days is too strict, and, in view of the danger from 
the swelling of some quick-setting cements, the architect ought 
to have the privilege, which, indeed, the specification expressly 
reserves to him, of “subjecting the cement to such other tests 
as he may require," so that Mr. Smithmeyer can hardly be 
accused of having been too strict in his interpretation of the 
specification. 


N one of the tests, which was made independently for the 
Commissioners by General M. C. Meigs, a question of con- 
siderable technical importance was brought up. Although 

the cement sent to the building fell below the required tensile 
strength, General Meigs expressed the opinion in his report to 
the Commissioners that it was “quite good enough for tho 
foundations of the Library of Congréss," and stronger than any 
cement known to him as having been used in the foundations 
of any United States building in Washington, and went on to 
say that *these concrete foundations are to be subjected to 
compressive strains only," and that “the tensile strength is 
used in the examination of the material, because the test is 
easier and cheaper, and not because the concrete is expected to 
be pulled, exposed to tensile strains.” Now, althongh this is 
unquestionably the case with concrete foundations in soil of 
uniform resistance, it would not be so where the conerete lay 
upon a subsoil of unequal consistency. We once knew a cellar- 
floor laid with concrete under the direction of a clever arohi. 
tect, in a building, the walls of which stood on piles drlven 
through a soft-made ground to a firm stratum, If the con. 
crete were laid on the made-ground, the aettloment which was. 
constantly going on in this would earry down tho portions of 
the floor not attached to the walls, oaustng eracks and inequali- 
ties of suríace, and the archlteet, understanding this, solved 
the problem by making tho ooncrete-layer of sufficient thick, 
ness, and of materlals strong enough, to form a bridge aver tho 
Whole space between the walls, capable of carrying all the 
weight that would be likely to come upon it without any help 
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As in а less degree a concrete-laycr 


from the ground beneath. d 
ard in others, may serve 


on ground which is soft in places and h : 
to relieve the soft spots by bridging on them, and thus carrying 
off the strain to the harder places aronnd them, it would cer- 
taiuly appear that a considerable transverse strength was 
necessary in conerete under such conditions, which, as Mr. 
Smithmeyer's report says, are those which unavoidably exist 
under the Library building. As the transverse strain on a 
mass imperfectly supported below, and subjected to a vertical 
load is composed of a compressive strain 1 the upper portions, 
and a tensile strain in the lower part, and is limited by the 
capacity of the material for bearing the kind of strain to which 
it yields most readily, it is of great importance lu such cases 
that conerete which presents an almost unlimited resistance to 
compression, should have a maximum tensile strength, as on 
this its power of sustaining a transverse strain entirely de- 
pends, and it seems to us that Mr. Smithmeyer was therefore 
perfectly justified in specifying a reasonable tensile strength 
for the cément to be used, and that he was bound to reject 
cement which would have given him a concrete possessing only 
three-fourths of the strength which he believed necessary for 
giving perfect security against the strains which he considered 


likely to come upon it. 


= 


Indiana Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument Competition has 

resulted in the selection of Mr. Bruno Schmitz, of Berlin, 
as the designer of the future monument. To laymen this is, 
perhaps, the most important fact, but to architeets the manner 
in which the Commission reached its decision and the degree of 
regard maintained for their official promises is ot equal or even 
greater moment. Upon these points we cannot do better than 
quote the words of one of the expert advisers to whom as a 
body the Commission has from the outset shown the most 


appreciative attention. 


The Commission maintained to the end the scrupulous attitude 
they had first assumed. After making themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the seventy designs they received — two of 
which they threw out beeause the author's name appeared in the 
memoranda accompanying tbem — and. making a preliminary choice 
of eight or ten, they awaited the comments of their Board of Experts. 
'These in like manner presented eight or ten as most suitable for 
serious eonsideration. The Commission reported the next day that 
they had decided upon a shaft or column as the most desirable form 
of monument and had narrowed their choice, informally, to two or 
three. The experts then recommended, in writing, that they should, 
as provided in their prospectus, obtain further information before 
making a formal choice, by first ascertaining the names and profes- 
sional prowess of the authors of these desigus, and then, if necessary, 
asking for further drawings and explanations. The Commission 
accordingly broke the seals and found that the design most in favor 
both with themselves and with their professional advisers was by 
Mr. Bruno.Sehmitz, of Berlin. As his name is well known and his 
position beyond question, inasmueh as he is tlie bearer of many per- 
sonal and professional distinctions, they at once took a decisive vote 
adopting his design — subjeet to such modifications as might be 
agreed upon — and sent him a letter and telegram to that effect. 

The report of the experts and the final action of the Commission 
will be sent to all the competitors as soon as they ean be got through 
tbe press. 

Mr. Schmitz was the winner in the International Competition for 
the National Monument at Rome some years since. lle has the 
Prussian and Dutch Gold Medals for art. 


H the daily papers have already widely announced, the 


IIE competition for designs for small school-buildings insti- 
tuted by the New York State Superintendent of Schools, 
has resulted quite successfully, fifty-eight designs having 

been submitted. Of these a large portion were excluded from 
consideration on account of the estimated cost being greater 
than the sum allowed, and, apparently for this reason, no prize 
or honorable mention was awarded in either of the two higher 
classes, the best two plans for the ten-thousand dollar building 
being computed to cost thirteen thousand and sixteen thousand 
five hundred dollars respectively, while the hest five-thousand 
dollar design was estimated to cost sixty-six hundred. No 
doubt the authors of these designs are a little disappointed at 
the result, and it is not impossible that, if estimated as their 
designers intended to build them, some of them might have 
been brought fairly within the limit, but as it was obviously 
impossible to call in the competitors to assist in the estimates, 
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jury to designs capable of 
they could hardly do more 


than see that. the estimating was done as impartially and intel- 
ligently as possible, and this, we may be sure, they did. In 
the classes where premiums were awarded, Messrs. Appleyard 
& Bowd, of Lansing, Mich., carried off the first prize in 
Classes I, 2 and 4, the second prize in each of these classes 
being awarded to Mr. John R. Church, of Rochester, N. Y. 
In Class 3, Messrs. J. C. A. Heriot & Co., of Albany, took 
the first prize. Special mentions in several of the classes were 
voted to Mr. Warren R. Briggs, of Bridgeport, Conn., a noted 
designer of school-houses, and to Mr. John Cox, Jr., and Mr. 
C. Powell Karr, of New York. 


and the law strictly confined the 


HE Engineering and Building Record publishes a few par- 
ticulars about Mr. Lindenthal’s proposed bridge across tlıe 
Hudson River at New York, and gives a comparative view 

of the design for it and that of various other bridges of great 
span. The smallest of these shown is the steel arcl bridge 
over the Mississippi River at St. Louis, not many years ago 
the chief engineering wonder of the country, the longest span 
of which is only five hundred and fifty-two feet. Next in 
order is the Poughkeepsie bridge across the Hudson, now in 
process of erection, which is a mixed girder and cantilever 
construction of five spans, the three widest spans being each 
five hundred and forty-eight feet. The third example is the 
suspension bridge between New York and Brooklyn, which is 
fifteen hundred and ninety-five feet and six inches from centre 
to centre of the piers, and next to this is the huge cantilever 
bridge over the Forth estuary, with its two spans of seventeen 
hundred feet each. The proposed Hudson River bridge, if 
built, will greatly surpass even this, the middle span being 
twenty-eight hundred and fifty feet, or more than half a mile 
from centre to centre of the piers. In construction, this gigan- 
tic affair is intended to be a suspension bridge, with cables 
forty inches in diameter, those of the Brooklyn bridge being 
sixteen inches, but the cables are furnished with a system of 
lattice trussing which appears novel, and the towers, instead of 
being of stone, as in the Brooklyn and most other large suspen- 
sion-bridges, are of iron lattice-work. These towers are figured 
on the diagram as five hundred feet high, so that the structure 
would have a most imposing effect, and with six railroad tracks 
traversing it, as the plan contemplates, there would be few 
more interesting structures in the world. 


FRE AND WATER mentions a device of some value for 

promoting the efficiency of that simple fire-extinguishing 
apparatus, a pail of water. According to insurance statistics, 
more fires are put out by water-pails than by all other appli- 
ances put togetlier, and they ought to be always within reach. In 
point of fact, however, although the pails are generally pro- 
vided abundantly in hotels and office-buildings, the water is 
very apt to be wanting, and even if kept full, the pails are 
often borrowed for some purpose und not returned, so that 
when most needed they are of no avail. A common way of 
meeting this diffieulty is to use pails with round or conical bot- 
toms, which will not stand on a floor, and are, therefore, not 
likely to be borrowed, but this formation seriously diminishes 
the value of the pail as a fire-extinguisher, since a man with 
two of them in his hands, arriving at the scene of action, 
cannot use either without setting the other on the floor and 
losing all its contents. As an improvement on this, a mill- 
manager, who had found it difficult to keep the fire-pails filled 
and in order, recently fitted np the hooks carrying the pails 
with pieces of spring-steel, strong enough to lift the pail when 
nearly empty, but not sufficiently so to lift a full pail. Just 
over each spring, in such a position as to be out of the way of 
the handle of the pail, was set a metal point connected with a 
wire from an open-circuit battery. So long as the pails were 
full, their weight, when hung on their hooks, kept the springs 
down, but as soon as one was removed or lost a considerable 
portion of its contents by evaporation, the spring on its hook 
would rise, coming in contact with the metal point, thus 
closing the battery-circuit and ringing a bell in the manager's 
office, at the same time showing on an annunciator where the 
trouble was. As the bell eontinued to ring until the weight of 
the delinquent pail was restored, it was impossible to disregard 
the summons, and the ingenious manager found no more reason 
to complain of the condition of his fire-buckets. 
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SAFE BUILDING.—XXIL! 


Example. 
A girder carries the end of а beam, on which there is a uniform load 


two thousand pounds. 


of The beam is four inches thick, and of 
eorgia pine. 


What size must the stirrup-iron be? 


Example atir- Tne shearing strain at each end of the beam will, 
rup-lrons: of course, be one thousand pounds, which will be the 
load on stirrup-irons. (See Table VIT). From Table IV we find 


for Georgia pine, across the fibres, ( = 200, we have, therefore, 


for the width of stirrup-iron from Formula (69) 
1000 


"rins 11" 
— 4.200 ~~ 
Therefore the tlilekness of iron from Formula (71) should be . 
1000 w, 


Y= 1600014 20° 
we must make the iron however at least 1" thiek and therefore use a 
section of 14 X 1". 

In caleulating erdinary floor-beams the shearing strain can be 
overlooked, as a rule; for, in caleulating transverse strength we 
allow only the safe stress on the fibres of the upper and lower edges, 
while the intermediate fibres are less and less strained, those at the 
neutral axis not at all. The reserve strength of these only partially 
used fibres will generally be found quite ample to take up the shear- 
ing strain. ү 
Rectangular The formule for transverse strength are quite 

beams. complicated, but for rectangular sections (wooden 
beams) they can be very much simplified provided we are calcu- 
lating for strength only and not taking deflection into account. 

Remembering that the moment of resistance of a rectangular sec- 


2 
tion is (Table I) LM and inserting inte Fermula (18) the value 


fer m aecording to the manner of loading and taken from (Table 
УП), we should have: 


For uniform load on beam. 
Transveree А b.d? ( k ) 
iai i be Au; m ‘ 9.L 2. 


strength of 
For centre load on beam. 


(72) 


b.d? k 
ng) (73) 
For load at any point of beam. 
b.d? k 
w= TLNGN C (7) (78) 
For uniform load on cantilever. = 
ш == Eo . ( E ) (75) 
$6.L ua 
For load concentrated at end of cantilever. 
_ EL k m 
SNL (7) (78) 
For load at any point of cantilever. 
= be k ) 77 
"uU га" ( F (77) 


Where u = safe uniform load, in pounds. 
Where w= safe centre load on beam, in pounds; or safe load at 
end of eantilever, in pounds. 


1 Continned from page 10, No. 628. 


GLOSSARY OF SvMBOLS, —' The following letters, 
in att cases, will be found to express the sane mean- 
ing, unless distinctly otherwise stated, viz.: — о 
а = area, in square inches. 
b = breadth, in inches. 


of long piliara. 
= the centre. 


n =constantin Rankiue's formula for compression 
[See Tahie 1.] 


p = the amount of the left-hand re-action (or sup- 
pott) uf br x CY pounds. 


Where ie, == safe concentrated load, in pounds, at any point. 
teca. Y= length, in feet, from wall to concentrated load (in can- 
tilever). 
Where M and N =the respective lengths, in feet, from eoncen- 
trated lead on beam to each support. 
i Where L= the length, in feet, of span of beam, or length of eanti- 
ever. 
Where b = the breadth of beam, in Inches, 
Where d — the depth of beam, in inches. 


Where 5 јЕ the safe modulus of rupture, per square inch, of 


the material of beam or eantilever (see Table IV). 

The above formule nre for rectangular wooden beams supported 
against lateral flexure (or yielding sideways). Where beams or gir- 
ders are not supported sideways the thickness should be equal to at 
least half of the depth. 

No allowAnes The above formule make no allowance for deflec- 

tordetiection. tion, and exeept in cases, such as factories, cte. 
where strength only need be considered and not the danger of crack- 
ing plastering, or getting floors too uneven for machinery, are really 
of but little value, They aro so casily understood that the simplest 
example will answer: 5 


Example. 


Take a 3” x 10" hemlock timber and 9 feet long (clear span), 
loaded in different ways, what will it safely carry? taking no account 
of deflection. 


The safe modulus of rupture (7) for hemlock from Table IV is 


= 750 pounds. 
Tf both ends are supported and the load is uniformly distributed 
the beam will safely earry, (Formula 72): 


2 
= . 750 = 2778 pounds. 
Tf both ends are supported and the load eoncentrated at tbe centre, 
the beam will safely carry, (Formula 73): | 


2 
= 3.10" 750 = 1389 pounds. 


r=. س‎ 


18.9 


If both ends are supported and the load is eeneentrated at a point 
I, distant four feet from one support (and five feet from the other) 
the beam will safely earry, (Formula 74) : 


3.102.9 
= . 750 — 1406 b 
“= 7 ib 75 06 pounds 


If one end of the timber is built in and the other end free and the 
load uniformly distributed, the eantilever will safely earry, (Formula 
75): 


ul 


. 8.102 


кады 


If one end is built in and the otber end free, and the load eoncen 
trated at tho free end, the cantilever will safely carry, (Formula 76) : 


2 
0210 т50= 617 pounds. 


= or 


72.9 


If ene end is built in and the other end free, and the load eoncen- 
trated at a point ], which is 5 feet from the built-in end, the canti- 
lever will safely carry, (Formula 77): 


RIO 
ше 25” 750 = 625 pounds. 

Where, however, the span of the beam, in feet, greatly exceeds 
the depth in inches, (see Table VIII), and regard must be had to 
deflection, the formule > and (29) also (37) to (42) should 
always be used, inserting for i its value from Table I, section No. 2, 
or: 


750 = 694 pounds. 


ww ХЫ 
= qo 
Where b — the thiekness of timber in inehes. 
Where d — the depth of timber, in inches. 
Where £ = the moment of inertia of the eross-section, in inches. 
Table IX, however, gives a much easier method of caleulating 


` 


wooden beams, allowing for both rupture and deflection and Formule 


д = 3.14139, or, say, 3 1-7 signifies the ratio of the cir- 
cumference and diameter of a erele. 
If there are more than one of each kind, the second, 
third, etc., are indicated with the Roman numerais 
as, for justance, а, (i, Gu, Gus 8te., Or b, b dis, Dist, eto, 


с = constant for ultimate resistance to compression, | q = the amount ot the right-hand re-action (or sup- n taking moments, or bending moments, strains, 
in pounds, per square inch. port) of beams, in pounds, stresses, ete,, to signify at what point they are taken, 
d = depth, In inches. г = moment of resistance, Ininches. (See Table L] | the letter signifying that point is added, as, for in- 
e = constant for modulus of elasticity, in pounds- |8 = strain, in pounds. р 2 stance : — 
inch, that is, pounds per square Pa ¢ =constant for ultimate resistance to tension, tn | m = moment or bending moment at centre. 
. f = factor-of-safety. pounds, per square inch, mea " D D point A. 
g = constant for ulfimate resistance ta shearing, per | + = uniform load, in pounds. mm " EM e point B. 
square inch, across the grain. v =stress, in pounds, тх = " se oe point X. 
g, = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per | t? = load at centre, in pounds. 8 = strain at centre. 
square Inch, lengthwise ot the grain. а, y and z signify unknown quantities, either In pounds |), = " point В. 
À = height, in inches. or inches. зх = * point X. 
i = moment of inertia, in inches. [See Table 1.) 6 = total deflection, in Inches. v = stress al centre, 
k == ultimate modulus of rupture, iu pounds, рег | p: = square of the radius of gyration, in inches. (See | ср = *“ point D. 
square Inch. Table 14 ox = “point X. 
i = length, in inches. = diameter, in inches, to == load at centre. 
m = moment or bending moment, In pounds-Inch, m= “point A 


t = radius, in inches. 
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have only been given here, as they are often ae 
as the only calculations necessary tor 


12) to (77) 
e given in text-books, 
Ec impli i he labor 
To still further simplify to the architect the la! 
nn XI. of caleulating wooden beams or girders, the writer 
s structed Tables XII and XIII. | 
ае XII is caleulated for floor-beams of dwellings, Sage 
churches, ete., at 90 pounds per square foot, including weight o 
construction. The beams are supposed to be cross-bridged. ios 
Table XIII is for isolated girders, or lintels, uniformly loaded, 
nd supported sideways. à 
3 When not bud sideways decrease the load, or else use timber 
at least half as thick as it is deep. 
In no case will beams or girders 
ficiently to erack plastering. 


(with the loads given) deflect suf- 


TABLE ХП. 
WOODEN FLOOR-BEAMS. 
[Calculated for 90 pounds per square foot of floor .] 
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For convenience Table XII has been divided into two parts, the 
first part giving beams of from 5' 0" to 157 0" span, the second part 
of from 15’ 0” to 29' 0” span. 

Howto us The use of the table is very simple and enables us 

Tabie XII. to select the most economical beam in each case. 
For instance we have say a span of 21' 6”. We use the second part 
of Table XIT. The vertical dotted line between 21’ 0" and 22’ 0” is, 
of course, our line for 21' 6". We pass our finger down this line till 
we strike the curve. To the left opposite the point at which we 
struck the curve, we read : 

21.6 spruce, W, P. 56 — 4-14-14 or: 

at 21' 6" span we can use spruce or white-pine floor beams, of 56 
inches sectional area each, viz: 4” thick, 14" deep and 14" from cen- 
tres. Of course we can use any other beam below this point, as they 
are all stronger and stiffer, but we must not use any other beam 
above this point. Now then, is a 4" X 14" beam of spruce or white 
pine, and 14" from centres the most economical beam. We pass to 
the columns at the right of the curve and there rcad in tbe first 
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This means that while the sectional area of the beam 
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48, 0. : 
an inches, it is equal to only 48 squarc inches per square 
foot of floor, as the beams are more than one foot from centres. In 
this column the areas are all reduced to the “area per square foot of 
floor,” so that we can see at a glance if there is any cheaper beam 
below our point. We find below it, in fact, many cheaper beams, the 
smallest area (per square foot of floor) being, of course, the most 
economical The smallest area we find is 36, 0 or 36 square inches 
of section per square foot of floor (this we find three times, in the 
sixteenth. twenty-ninth and thirty-first lines from the bottom). Pass- 
ing to the left we find they represent, respectively, a Georgia pine 
beam, 3" thick, 16" deep and 16" from centres; or a Georgia pine 
beam 3” thick, 14” deep and 14" from centres; or a white oak beam 
3" thick, 16" deep and 16” from centres. If therefore, we do not 
consider depth, or distance from centres, it would simply be a ques- 
tion, which is cheaper, 48 inches (or four feet “ board-measure”) of 
white pine or spruce, or 36 inches (or three feet “board-measure 


TABLE XII. — (CONTINUED.) 
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of either white oak or Georgia pine. The fonr other columns on 
the right hand side, are for the same purpose, only the figures for 
each kind of wood are in a column by themselves; so that, if we are 
limited to any kind of wood wc can examine the figures for that 
wood hy themselves. Take our last case and suppose we are 
limited to the use of hemlock ; now from the point where our verti- 
cal line (21' 6”) first struck the curve, we pass to the right-hand side 
of Table, to the second column, which is headed * Hemlock.” From 
this point we seek the smallest figure below this level, but in the same 
column; we find, that the first figure we strike, viz: 41, 2 is the 
smallest, so we use this; passing along its level to the left we find it 
represents a hemlock beam of 48 square inches cross-section, or 3" 
thick, 16" deep and 14" from centres, 

In casc the size of the beam is known, its safe span can, of course, 
be found by reversing the above procedure, or if the depth of beam 


ы span is settl_d, we can find the necessary thickness and distance 


between centres; in this way the Table, of course, covers every 
problem. 

Table XIII is calculated for wooden girders of all sizes. Any 
thickness not given in the table can be obtained by taking the line 
for a girder of same depth, but one inch thick and multiplying by the 
thickness. ° 
Howto use The use of this table is very simple. "The vertical 

Tabie XIII. columns to the left give the safe uniform loads on 
girders (sufficiently stiff not to crack plastering) for different woods: 
these apply to the dotted parts of curves. The columns on the right- 
папа side give the same, but apply to the parts of curves drawn in 

ull lines. 


16 
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[Safe uniform load In pounds.] 
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If we have a 6" X 16" Georgia pine beam of 20 feet span and 
want to know what it will carry, we select the curve marked at its 
upper end 6 x 16= 96;' we follow this curve till it interscets the 
vertical line 20’ 0”; as this is in the part of curve drawn full, we 
pass horizontally to the right and find under the column marked 
“ Georgia Pine,” 7980, which is the safe, uniform load in pounds. Sup- 
posing, however, we had simply settled the span, say 8 feet, and load; 
say 1000 pounds, and wished to select the most economical girder, 
being, we will say, limited to the use of white pine: the span not 
being great we will expeet to strike the dotted part of curve, and 
therefore select the fourth (white pine) column to the left. We pass 
dewn to the nearest figure to 7000 and then pass horizontally to the 
right till we meet the vertical 8 feet line; this we find is, as we ex- 
pected, at the dotted part, and therefore our selection of the left 
column was right. We follow the curve to its upper end and find it 
requires a girder 4" X 12" = 48 square inches. Now can we use a 
cheaper girder; of ceurse, al] the lines under and to the right of our 
curve are stronger, so that if either has a smaller sectional area, we 
wil use it. The next eurve we find is a 6" X 10" == 60"; then 
comes a 4" x 14" = 56" ; then an 8" X 10" == 80”; then a 6" X 
12" — 12" and soon; as none has a smaller area we will stick to our 4” 
x 12" girder, provided it is braced or supported sideways. Jf not, 
to avoid twisting or lateral flexure, we must select the next cheapest 
section, where the thickness is at least equal to half the depth;? the 
cheapest section beyond our curve that corresponds to this, we find 
is the 6” X 10” girder, which we should use if not braced sideways. 

In the smaller sections of girders where the difference between the 
the loads given from line to line is proportionally great, a safe load 
should be assumed between the two, according to the proximity to 
either line at which the curve cuts the vertical. The point where 
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work, and to this should be added 70 pounds per square foot, which 


is the greatest load likely ever to be produced if packed solidly with 
people. Furniture rarely weighs as much, though heavy safes should 
be provided for separately. The load on roofs should be 30 pounds 
additional to the weight of construction, to provide for the weight of 
snow or wind. Look out for tanks, ete., on roofs. Plastered ceil- 
ings hanging from roofs add about 10 pounds per square foot, and 
slate about the same. Where a different load than given in the 
Table must be provided for, the distance between centres of beams 
can be reduced, proportionally from the next greater load ; or the 
weight on each beam ean be figured and the heam treated as a girder, 
supported sideways, in that case using Table XV. Both tables are 
calculated for the beams not to defleet sufficiently to erack plastering. 
Howto use The use of Table XIV is very simple. Supposing 

Table XIV. we have a span of 23 feet and a load of 150 pounds 
per square foot. We pass down the vertical line 23’ 0" and strike 
first the 12" — 96 pounds beam, which (for 150 pounds) is opposite 
(and half way between) 3 4" and 3 8" therefore 3’ 6" from 
centres. The next beam is the 12” – 120 pounds beam 4' 4” from 
centres; then the 127—125 pounds beam 4’ 5" from centres; then 
the 15" 125 pounds beam 5’ 6" from centres and so on. It is sim- 
ply a question therefore which “ distance from centres" is most de- 
sirable and as a rule in fireproof buildings it is desirable to keep 
these as near alike as possible, so as not to have teo many different 
spans of beam arches and centres. If economy is the only question, 
we divide the weight of beam by its distance from centres, and the 
curve giving the smallest result is, of course, the cheapest. Sup- 
posing however, that we desire all distances from centres alike, say 
5 feet. In that ease we pass down the 150-pound column to and 
then along the horizontal line 5' 0" till we strike the vertical 


TABLE XIV. 


IRON Т-ВЕАМЗ FOR FLOOnS,—150 POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT. 
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FOR STEEL BEAMS: Space one-qnarter distance (between centres) larger than for Iron beams ; but length of span (in feet) must not exceed twice the 


depth of beam (in inches), or deflection wıll be too great for plastering. 


the curve cuts the bottom horizontal line of each part is the length of 
span for which the safe load opposite the line is ealeulated. 4 
HeavlerFloors, Where a different load than 90 pounds per square 
foot, must be provided for, we can either increase the thickness of 
beams as found in Table XII, or deerease their distance from cen- 
tres, either in proportion to the additional amount of load. Or, if 
we wish to he’ more economieal, we ean calculate the safe uniform 
load on each floor beam, and consider it as a separate girder, sup- 
ported sideways, using of course, Table XIII. 
Basisof Tables The Tables XIV and XV are very similar to the 
XIV and XV. foregoing, but calculated for wrought-iron I-beains. 
Table XIV gives the size of beams and distance from centres re- 
quired to carry different loads per square foot of floor, 150 pounds 
per square foot of floor (including the weight of construction), how- 
ever, being the usual load allowed for in churches, office-buildings, 
uus halls, ete., where the space between beams is filled with arched 
riekwork, or straight hollow-briek arehes, and then covered over 
with concrete. A careful estimate, however, should be made of 
the exact weight of construction per square foot, including the iron- 


1 The rule for calculating the exact thickness will be found later, Formnla (78). 


1 


(span) line, in this case 23' 0”, and then take the cheapest 
beam to the right of the point of intersection. Thus in our 
ease the nearest beam would he 157-195 pounds; next comes 121" 
-170 pounds; then 15” –150 pounds, ete. As the nearest beam is 
the lightest in this case, we should select it. The weight of a beam 
is always given per yard of length. Тһе reason for this is that a 
square inch of wronght-iron, one yard long, weighs exactly 10 
pounds. Therefore if we know the weight per yard in pounds we 
divide it by ten to obtain the exact area of cross-seetion in square 
inches; or if we know the area, we multiply by ten and obtain the 
exact weight per yard. ! 
Howto use The use of Table XV, is very similar to that of 
. Table xv. Table XIII but that the safe uniform load is given 
(in the first column) in tons of 2000 pounds each. Тһе continuation 
of the two 20" beams up to 40 feet span is given in the separate 
table, in the lower right-hand corner. To illustrate the Table: if we 
have a span of say 19 feet we pass down its vertical line; the first 
curve we strike is the 103" —90 pounds beam, which is one-quarter 
space beyond the horizontal line 6 (tons) therefore a 103"—90 
pounds beam at 19 feet span will carry safely 64 tons uniform load, 
' and will not defleet suffieiently to erack plaster. (Each full horizontal 
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TABLE XV. 
IRON Í-REAM GIRDERS, — BRACED SIDEWAYS. 


[Safe uniform load in tons of 2000 pounds.] 
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For STEEL BEAMS: Add one-quarter to safe uniform load on iron beams ; hut length of span (in feet) must not exceed twice the depth 
of beam (in inches), or deflection wili be too great for plastering. 
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The next beam at 19 feet span is 
105”-105 pounds, which will safely carry 7} tons. Then comes 
the 12”-96 pounds beam, which will safely carry 73 tons, and so 
on down to the 20” —272 pounds beam, which will safely carry 333 
tons. 

If we know the span (say 17 feet) and uniform load (say 7} tons) 
to be carried, we pass down the span line 17’ 0” and then horizon- 
tally along the load line 7} till they meet which in our case is at the 
9" —125 pounds beam; we can use this beam or any cheaper beam, 
whose curve is under it. We pass over the different curves under 
it, and find the cheapest to be the 12" – 96 pounds beam, which we, 
of course, use. р 

Iron beams must be scraped clean of rust and be well painted. 
They should not be exposed to dampness, nor to salt air or they will 
deteriorate and lose strength rapidly. - š 
Steel beams. Steel beams are eoming into use ue largely. 
They are cheaper to manufacture than iron beams, as they are made 
directly from the ore and in one process; while with iron beams the 
ore is first converted into cast iron, then into wrought iron, and then 
rolled. Steel beams, however, are not apt to be of uniform quality. 
Some may be even very brittle; they are however very much 
stronger than iron (fully 25 per cent stronger), but as their deflec- 
tion is only about 9, 3 per cent less than that of iron beams, there is 
but very little economy of material possible in their use. If steel 
beams are used they can be spaeed one quarter distance (between 
centres) farther apart than given in Table XIV for iron beams ; or 
they will safely carry one quarter more load than given in Table 
XV; but in no case, where full load is allowed, must the span in feet, 
(of steel beams), exceed twice the depth in inches. With full safe 
loads the deflection of steel beams will always be greater than that 
of iron beams (abont 2 larger). Lovis DE Correr Bere. 


space represents one ton). 


[To be continued.] 


[ Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


THE HARVARD MEDICAL-SCHOOL BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. WARE & VAN BRUNT, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


HOUSE FOR MR. H. R. SMITH, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Tue materials of this house are common brick with finish of 
pressed brick, the foundation walls being laid up in random stone- 
work. Cost, about 86000. 


TRUSSES OVER COURT-ROOM IN THE UNITED STATES COURT- 
HOUSE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. MR. W. FRERET, SUPERVISING 
ARCMITECT. 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, OLEAN, N. Y. MR. R. W, GIBSON, ARCHI- 
TECT, ALDANY, N. Y. 


BRICKLAYING IN FROSTY WEATIIER. 
REPORT issued by the Foreign Office dealing 
H with this subject is sufficiently important to the 
building interests in this country to induce us 
to draw attention to it. In this report — one on 
“ Subjects of General and Commercial Interest ” 
(No. 75) — the method of carrying on bricklayers’ 
work in Norway is deseribed. Mr. T. Mitehell, 


Consul-General at Christiania, having noticed during 
‘his residence in that country extensive building 


are generally suspended during frosty weather in 
England, sought information from Mr. Paul Due, 
one of the leading architeets at Christiania, and his 
reply forms the chief portion of the report to which 
we refer. Mr. Paul Due has had experience in the 
"7^ereou TréresUnited States as well as in Norway, and he says 

building during the months of winter has been prac- 
tised at Christiania for at least twelve years. 


pal railway-station (1879-80), 
can Church (1883-84), which was commenced in November and 
opened in June, 1884, in addition to several private houses and 
mansions, all of which have stood, it is alleged, remarkably well, with 
one exception, owing to want of care in preparing the mortar. Mr. 
Due says: “Ta the use of unslaked lime lies the whole art of execut- 
ing brickwork in frosty weather.” The mortar prepared is “ made 
in small quantities immediately before being used,” and the proportion 
of unslaked lime is increased as the thermometer falls. 
being developed by the use of unslaked lime, it is only a question of 
utilizing it so handily and quickly as to enable the mortar to bind 


operations earried on in the depth of winter, which | 


( tiar : He mentions, amongst | 
the publie buildings erected in the capital during winter, the prinei- | 


with the bricks before it cools.” The report further states that the 
degree of frost in which brieklayers' work can be done is variously 
estimated at between 6° to 8° Reaumur (1819 to 14° Fahr.), and 
12° to 15° Reaumur (5° above to 12° below zero Fahr.). The Nor- 
wegian Society of Engineers and Architects have decided that the 
variation as to temperature is to be explained by the degree of care 
bestowed on the preparation of the mortar, and that by fixing a rule 
for the preparation, a maximum limit of frost may be determined. 
It has been found in practice that brieklayers’ work at Christiania 
does not pay when the temperature is more than 14? to 93? Fahr. 
below freezing-point. 

Such are the main propositions that have been put forward, and 
have given occasion to a number of paragraph-writers to draw some 
rather misleading conclusions as to the prospects of brieklavers and 
hodmen if they, or rather their employers, the master-builders, only 
adopt the Norwegian praetice. There is nothing, however, very 
novel in the suggestion. In Berlin the erection of buildings has 
been carried on during frosty weather for years past, and it is only 
lately that the authorities issued an order forbidding any brickwor 
being undertaken when the temperature fell to or below 2° R. or 26° 
Fahr. It seems to have been overlooked also that the theory of 
mortar freezing but not setting at such a temperature has been 
before contradicted by German architects of repute. Herr Krause 
published in the Baugewerke Zeitung some time ago particulars of a 
building erected by him during a severe frost, the temperature being 
as low as 23° to 14° Fahr. The mortar began to freeze in the 
operation of laying the bricks, and much tronble was experienced in 
setting them. He had the lime slaked ia small quantities, mixed the 
mortar with hot water, and the result was the work stood quite firm. 
When the building was pulled down some years afterwards, the 
mortar was found so hard that the bricks broke. In fact, it is a 
common opinion in Germany that frost rather improves than injures 
the brickwork under certain circumstances. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to discover what the conditions are which promote these 
results. It would be unsafe and misleading to assert that, given a 
frost and unslaked lime, any brickwork can be erected that shall 
turn out to be sound. Herr Krause mentions a case in which a wall 
settled and bulged out after a sudden thaw, though a sudden frost 
made it again firm. Every experienced bricklayer will assert the 
same, and every builder and architeet is aware of the effect of a 
thaw after a frost. 

There are certain conditions necessary for the process mentioned 
in Mr. Due’s statement. (1) The lime should be of exceptionally 
good quality, and be supplied in a burned, not slaked, condition, the 
proportion of lime being increased with the degree of frost. (2) 
The bricks should be kept dry and not exposed to the frost. (3) 
The frost must be continuous, not followed by a sudden thaw. 
These conditions — the last especially — are necessary for earrying 
on brickwork in frosty weather. А wall ean only “freeze itself 
dry” when no moisture is present and the action of freezing con- 
tinues for some days. When we take into consideration the chances 
there are against obtaining all these favorable conditions, the impro- 
bability of a steady frost and the want of care amongst workmen in 
the preparation of the mortar, it will be seen how little reliance can 
be placed upon following the rule in the majority of buildings. One 
of the main precautions stated in the Norwegian report is that 
“Bricks which have been out in the rain or exposed to the frost 
should never be used,” which requires that they should be stacked 
under cover. The circumstances of most buildings render such care 
almost impossible. Unless the work is carried up as dry as possible, 
the warmth developed by the unslaked lime would be absorbed by 
the moisture; the mortar also should be as stiff as convenient for 
working and the bricks warm. 

The thickness of main walls in Norway is never less than a brick 
and a half (15 in. English). It is also stated in the Memorandum 
that outside plastering is not possible in frosty weather for the 
reason that the manual labor in the cornices would require a longer 
time than the mortar does to lose its warmth. Even plastering to 
flat surface is seldom undertaken. Another clause states that in 
Norway the lime is always supplied to the market ina burned, not 
slaked condition. ` 
. The concluding remarks on wages and hours of labor are of 
interest. During summer the hours of labor are from 6 A. M. to 7 
P. M., with three hours’ rest for meals, etc. In winter the working 
hours are reduced by four hours, when they are from 8 A. M. to 3 
P. M. with an hour’s rest. The wages of a first-class brieklaver 
range from 4s. 6d. to 5s. in summer, in winter being regulated to that 
seale. A second-class brieklayer earns 3s. 4d. to 3s. 11d. per day of 
| ten hours, and а hodman 2s. 3d. to 9s. 9d. per day. In frosty 

weather, the brieklayers use an additional thiek woollen vest under 
the jacket, and the only stimulant used is coffce after dinner. These 


several publie schools, and the Angli- | 


* Warmth | 


are facts worth noting by the English bricklayer, whose wages in 
| London are 103d. per hour. š 

With regard to the suggestions thrown out by the report of the 
Consul-General at Christiania, we cannot see how they can be 
largely practised in *his country. The preparing the mortar in 
small quantities, the use of dry bricks, the protection of the walls 
from rain and snow at night, would entail an extra cost of labor 
that could only be followed in special work requiring expedition. 
The use of unslaked lime and hot water in small works requiring 
completion during a frost is occasionally resorted to, but generally 
| in these cases, the bricks have been stored in a heated room before 
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being used. The rapid changes from frost to thaw, followed, per- | the wood they would have given a somewhat higher resistance to 


haps, by a freezing more intense than the first, render it undesirable, 
even when the materials ean be obtained, to run the risk of carrying 
up any considerable amount of brickwork during the winter months 
in this country. 


TESTING A COATED NAIL. 


MERE 

have re- 

cently 
been made at 
the Watcr- 
town Arsenal 
some tests of 
the adhesive 
| resistance of 
"different 
kinds of nails 
in wood that 
seen to be of 
more than or- 
dinary inter- 
est to the 
users of nails, 
so we print a 
summary of 
them below. 
The nails 
used were 
| plain wire 
"nails, cut 
nails, and a 
wire nail exactly the same as the plain wire nail, but coated with pure 
refined Trinidad asphalt under Copeland's patent. The eut and plain 
vire nails were all of standard makes. In allof these tests the nails were 
driven perpendicular to the grain of the wood, and but one stick of each 
kind ol wood was used, and in all but the white oak the nails were 
driven to within one-fourth inch of the head. In the white oak the 
nails were driven about опе and three-quarter inches. All of the cut 
nails were driven with their tapering sides acting lengthwise the 
grain of the wood. In figuring the surface, no account was taken of 
the taper at the points of tlie wire nails. Four nails of each kind 
and size were tested in all but two or three instances, and the aver- 
ages are the figures given below. 


=== 


i ae A ü Тре to lbs. ре lbs. al 
tind of | Specifle No. Nails у square Inch| ont after 
Wood. |Gravlty. Kind of Xali, Size. to the ЫРЫН of surface bein 
Eus. in Wood. ¡drawn fin. 
W. Рше| 4418 | Plain Wire 4d 394 89 238 
5 ы P LOT EE 4d 252 128 278 
y: ЈЕ Coated “ 4d 388 265 914 
W. Pine Ld Plain Wire. | 6d 214 142 335 
“ ec FOr essere aie 6d 142 425 
Я $t Coated “ 6d 271 312 763 
W, Pine н Plain Wire. | Rd 128 927 304 
a = (А o 0059 8d 86 581 518 
“ M Coated “ 8d 126 506 677 
W. Pine m Різіп Wire. | 10d 88 259 258 
et 93 ut......... 10d 59 618 407 
= н Coated “ 104 87 641 638 
W. Pine ic Plain Wire. | 20d 35 526 281 338 
ad ee QUE nenn 20d 31 957 405 518 
5 a Coated “ 24 35 1181 631 1016 
W. Ріае “ | Plain Wire. | 604 | 13 1077 264 
E, a E 60d 10 2025 350 
E (C Coated “ |604 13 1900 465 
Spruce 4381 | Plain Wire. | 10d 88 368 366 204 
а iG MUCHO 10d 69 652 410 307 
is es Coated “ 10d 87 657 654 511 
W. Oak | 6255 | Plain Wire. | 20d 35 7 804 
“i p iit es 20d 31 1000 925 
ES ШІ Coated “ 1204 35 999 1054 


The average resistance in pine per square inch of surface was 667 
pounds for the coated nail, 398 pounds for the cut nail, and 280 
pounds for the plain wire nail. It will be noticed that the resistance 
per square inch does not differ very materially with the different 
sizes of cut and plain wire nails, but with the coated nail it is much 
higher in the smaller sizes. This is owing to their having much 
greater surface in proportion to their mass than the larger sizes and 
so are heated to a higher degree of temperature by driving, thus 
cementing them more firmly into the wood. The very slight loss 
from starting as compared with the other nails is aceounted for in 
the same way: In starting the nail, the cement is fractured, which 
generates heat and softens it, and so as soon as the nail is at rest 
again, the cement uoites as before. The average loss in holding- 
power of the nails that were started one-fourth inch was seventeen 
per cent for the coated nail, thirty-seven per cent for the plain wire 
nail and fifty-two per cent for the cut nail. If the cut nails had 
been driven with d 


being started, but they would have suffered much greater loss from 
being started. 


The average variation between the lowest and the highest result 


in each test was twenty-four per eent for the coated nail, twenty-nine 
per cent for the plain wire nail, and thirty-three per cent for the cut 


nail. This variation was probably caused by slight inequalities in 
the wood, but is of value, showing to what degree the nails are 
effected by the varying density of the wood even in the same stick. 

To illustrate the effect of the different nails on the wood, we print 
two cuts, which show very clearly the displacement of the fibres 
caused by driving the nail. The wood used was Michigan pine and 
the nails were ten-penny standard and were driven into the edge оға 
plank and the block then sawed off and split by driving in a chisel 
along the edge. A study of these blocks would lead one to the eon- 
clusion that a test of the nails after they had been driven some time 
or exposed to the action of the weather would ђе more favorable to 
the wire nail. We believe that no such test of the wire nail has ever 
been made, so we have no definite figures to judge from. 


LONDON NOTES. 
LONDON, January 16, 1888, 


PUBLIC attention has been rudely 
called to the necessity of doing 
something to make theatres less 

dangerous by the two terribly destruc- 
tive fires which have recently taken 
place at the Grand Theatre, London, 
and the Theatre Royal, Bolton. For- 
tunately — most fortunately — the fires 
at both these theatres occurred at 
times when there was no performance 
and thus we are spared the horrors 
that followed the Exeter calamity. I 
hear, however, that theatre-managers 
are experiencing a very marked dimi- 
nution of their profits, which, at this 
festive scason of the year, should be 
considerable. Let us hope that this attack on their pockets will 
make them devote a little more care to the safety of the lives of 
their patrons than they have been wont to do, for after all it is the 
theatre managers and lessees, not the architects, who are mainly 
responsible for the present lamentable state of affairs. Indeed, I 
am informed by an eminent theatrical architect in London that he 
has to bring considerable pressure to bear upon his elients to per- 
suade them to adopt even the most clementary precautions. 

One noteworthy result of the Grand Theatre fire bas been the 
remarkable proofs that have been adduced of the trustworthy char- 
acter of conerete as a fire-resisting material. For example, the iron 
girder over the proscenium-arch is encased with some inches of con- 
crete, and though it was evidently exposed to the hottest flames, it 
stands erect among the ruins— an eloquent argument in favor of 
more general employment of this material in public and in private 
buildings. The uncased girders have, as usual, twisted and contorted 
in the most grotesque manner. ‘The plans for both new buildings 
are being prepared by Mr. Frank Mateham, who has had a consider- 
able experience in this particular branch of the profession. Mr. 
Matcham expresses his intention of lighting the theatres entirely by 
electricity and this seems to me to remove one of the chief causes of 
danger, notwithstanding the fact that it is scoffed at by a gentleman 
whose experience should enable him to spegk authoritatively. I 
refer to Mr. Augustus Harris of Drury Lane. 


SS 


CAPITAL 


FROM 
DEERHURST Снувсь 


“A Century of British Art,” is the somewhat ambitious title of 


e taper of their sides acting across the grain of | this winter's exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. I was a little 
P g gr y 
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i see what would be the effect of the recent split in the man- 
ADI, een the character of the Exhibition, but I must say у 
Sir Coutts Lindsay has sueceeded in gathering togethor а геу 
creditable collection. “The period selected is from 1737 to 1837, an 
most of the principal artists who flourished during that i are 
represented. Whether all the drawings that are exhibite a 
worthy of the honor conferred upon them, or whether some well 
known artists, such as Gainsborough and Reynolds, for {ал 
have been quite fairly treated, is, I think, an open question, but it 
must, be remembered that Sir Coutts Lindsay’s task was no easy one. 
Hogarth is strongly represented, and for those who like his pietures, 
the collection will doubtless prove of great interest, One extremely 
quaint sketeh entitled “The Sleeping Congregation,” is a capital 
satire upon the religious worship of our forefathers. „Another of a 
totally different character, “The Lady’s Last Stake,’ represents a 

oung and virtuous lady, who, playing at cards with an officer, 
ee money, watch and jewels. Нег opponent gathering these 
articles together in his hat proffers them at the price оға greater 
pe уг fidelity to her husband. Her hesitation 

subjeet of the pieture. 

"Of d Bros artists, O table, with his singular treatment of 
skies; Turner, with his delightfully dreamy landscapes, full of rich 
subdued light; Morland, Mnlready, Crome, the elder, and W ilkie, 
are all more or less fairly represented. One of Wilkie's pictures 
articularly took my 
ancy: it was called 
“The Letter of In- 
troduetion,” and the 
attitude of the old 
gentleman, who, sit- 
ting at his escritorie, 
deliberately opens 
the missive while 
earefully studying 
the looks and atti- 
iude of his simple 
but dignified guest, 
is eharming in the 
extreme; and the 
delicate modelling 
of the Japanese jar 
in the foreground is 
beyond all praise. 
Altogether, although 
the exhibition is, in 
a sense, both incom- А 
plete and too complete, yet, Sir Contts Lindsay deserves our warmest 
congratulations upon tlıe result of his labors. 

I have not yet been to the Academy Exhibition of the works of 
Deceased British Artists, but from what I hear it is hardly up to its 
usual standard. 


* Brasses" formed the subject of a lecture at the Architectural 
Association the other night, by a well-known amateur rubber, M. A. 
Oliver. The collection of rubbings was one of the finest I have ever 
seen, and it certainly gave the room a weird appearanee to be sur- 
rounded on all sides by life-sized figures of grim knights in armor 
and stern eeelesiasties frowning down upon us. The room was 
fairly full, and the audience very enthusiastic. 

A Travelling Studentship of £100 which has been established by 
the British School of Athens, in conjunction with the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, for tlie purpose of researeh 
into the arehitecture of the aneient Greeks, has just been won by 
Mr. R. Elsey Smith, son of Professor Roger Smith, the well-known 
and justly esteemed Professor of Architecture at University College, 
London. Mr. S. R. Greenshale has also won a prize of £20 for 
measured drawings offered by Colonel Edis. 

Notbing further has yet been done about the Board of Works 
scandal. Снакг, 


THE MEXICAN LAUNDRY. 


HERE are some things connected with 
the arehitectural economy of Mexico 
that are worthy of imitation by Ameri- 

cans, but it cannot be said that the public 
laundries are among them. They аге, how- 
ever, quite curious, and a sketch of them 
may prove interesting if not instructive. 
They are a feature of every Mexican town. 
Throughout the republic every running 
stream is converted into a laundry and 
every day is “wash-day.” The women 
“gather at the river,” bearing great bun- 
dles of clothing and selecting large, flat 
DEERHURST CHURCH stones for wasliboards, and using the roots 

of a kind of cactus for soap, wash out the 
various garments (rubbing them with such vigor upon the flat stones 
as to remove every particle of dirt and parts of the garments also), 
and then hang them upon the bushes to dry. Sometimes they wear 
the clothing to be washed down to the river and “kill time” while it 
is drying by taking a bath. Thus there are favored spots upon the 
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river banks in the outskirts of every town and village which present 
a gay scene from sunrise to sunset every day in the week, Sunday 
not exeepted. 

Down in that part of the country where lava abounds, and espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of the eity of Mexico, the municipal or 
other authorities have been at some pains to provide special places 
where the poorer classes can do their washing. What part lava has 
to play in this benevolence ou the part of Mexican rulers is easily 
explained: lava enters largely into the eonstruction of such a laun- 
dry in addition to the other uses made of it in the localities where it 
is to be found. Pedregal, which means “a stony place,” is an 
immense lava bed lying near the famous battlefield of Churubusco, 
and has itself a name and plaee in the history of the Mexiean War. 
It furnishes an immense quantity of lava, whieh ean be hewn into 
any shape without diffieulty, and is eonscquently in great demand 
for paving-stones and for metates — the stones upon which the women 
grind eorn. It is very dark colored and contains innumerable eavi- 
ties of every size, showing where air has been confined as the molten 
mass has flowed down the mountain sides and spread over the plain. 
In times past the lava beds of Pedregal must have been largely drawn 
upon for the construction of a large number of laundries whieh I 
have seen in the City of Mexico and in neighboring cities. 

These laundries consist of from fifty to a hundred rectangular 
troughs of lava placed side by side on both sides of a narrow reser- 
voir. Each trough is 
about three feet long 
by half that width, 
and probably twofeet 
thiek, though it usu- 
ally stands but a foot 
or so out of the water. 
It is seooped out to 
the depth of two or 
three inehes only. 
Being plaeed oblique- 
ly to the water, the 
water-line is a regu- 
lar zig-zag. These 
troughs may bave 
been originally de- 
signed to hold the al- 
lowance of water for 
eaeh laundress, but 
they are now used 
as washboards, and 
the surface of a lava 
bloek being far from smooth, owing to the numerous air-cells men- 
tioned above, clothing which passes through the hands of one of 
these laundresses does not last long. It is buttonless after the first 
washing and hangs in shreds after the second or third. 

The scenes at one of these public laundries are very picturesque and 
would delight the soul of any artist with a penchant for peasant life. 
The women work hard, pausing now and then to gossip with their 
neighbors, and their children play around until the was ing is done 
and are earried home in the wooden * dug outs,” which are a part of 
every Mexican’s household outfit. Strange as it may seem, there аге 
seldom any quarrels among the women at these laundries. 

When these laundries were first instituted I have never found any 
records to show. They must be very old, for they were built at a 
time when more regard was paid to the needs of the poorer elasses in 
Mexico than at present. Автнов Howarp Nout. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF ARCIIITECTS. 
Я. the Annual Meeting of the W. P. A. A., the following officers 


were elected. President, Andrew . Peebles; Vice-President, 

Geo. S. Orth; Secretary, L. O. Dause, C. E.; Treasurer, Jos. 
Anglir; Directors, Thos. M. Boyd, C. E., Jos. Stillburg, T. D. 
Evans. (Certified,) L. O. Dause, Secretary. 


. WHAT MIGHT ПАУЕ Become OF THE BasrILE.—The king who hesitates 
is very often lost, just as much as though he were an ordinary mortal. 
A very interesting discovery of recent date shows that if Louis XVI 
had only been a Jittle less dilatory he might have prevented the taking 
of the Bastile, and possibly changed the course of history. It is now 
clearly proved that early in 1788 he had given his conditional approval 
to a plan for demolishing the Bastile and for laying out the site as a 
garden; and a plan was actually prepared showing how the proposed 
change eould be effected, but the king, unfortunately for himself, did 
not at once approve this plan when it was placed before him. He said 
he would think about it, and while he was thinking, other and more 
stirring events followed, till presently, on July 14, 1789, the Parisians, 
tired of waiting for the king’s consent, pulled down the Bastile on their 
own account. The original plan for laying out the site as a public 
garden is still in existence, and may be seen by the eurious among the 
historical treasures at the National Library at Paris. — London Figaro 
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CONAN ALAS 
TESTING FOR THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CONORESSIONAL Morin 


BUILDINO, 145 East CAPITOL STREET, 
WASIINOTON, D. C., January 19, 1888. 


To тик EDITORS OF TUE AMERICAN ARCIHTECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —My attention has been called to a communication in 
your valued journal of January 7, headed “A Faulty Ground-test- 
ing Apparatus,” necompanied by an illustration. Permit me to say 
that both tho illustration and the writer's deductions are extremely 
inaccurate, and would indicate that his visit “ between trains" to the 
Library site must have been a very hasty one. The sketch was 
evidently not made on the spot, but port from the vague im- | tion. If, as Mr. Arey suggests, the load were piled upon single 
pressions received. The apparatus of which I send you drawings, | pedestals, it would require a large force of men, and a great deal of 
consists of a set of cast-iron pedestals, exactly twelve inches square | time to load and unload the lead, and to handle and transport the 
on the base, wlıich are placed four feet apart from centres, Over | lead in bulk would again require staging nnd other apparatus, As 
these pedestals, and fitting into shoes placed on the pedestals, there | constructed, the loaded car is satisfactory. Indications are given in 
rest two rolled iron deck-beams. The weight (pig-lead) rests on a саг | the excavation trenches of до) weak spots, and the results obtained 
built of four cast-iron flanged wheels with wrought-iron axles, which | show that the apparatus is perfectly sensitive. The minimum compres- 
carry n timber platform in the manner shown on the drawings. ‘The | sion so far as has been proceeded with, was less than one-eighth inch 
lowest foundation courses of the Library have been designed to sus- | per square foot, nnd the maximum one-and-one-half inch, all in a trench 
tain, from the superincumbent weights of all descriptions, a uniformly | one hundred and eighty feet long, and, with one exception no spot 
distributed load of two-and-one-half tons per square foot; the test- | has been discovered which would justify the use of any extraordinary 
load applied to the apparatus being double that amount, or five tons | means of strengthening the foundations by spreading or deepening, 
per square foot. The car which is placed precisely over four of the | as the conere* ed will be strong enough to bridge the slight in- 

equalities thus far discovered and noted. In isolated pier-pits, the 

CAR Sar WORK single pedestal mentioned by Mr. Arey had to be used as there was 

not room enough to run the car. In these instances the load had to 

be steadied and braced latterly to keep it from tumbling over. From 

a strictly theoretical point of view this would also obviously affect 

the correct result, but for the practical point in question it was con- 

sidered sufficient evidence of good ground when the load of five tons 

on tbe single pedestal left no impression deeper than one-cighth of 

an inch. Together with the drawings I enclose a schedule of the re- 
sults obtained with the apparatus. 


| achieved, which, under the cireumstances, is very satisfactory. The 
| ground under the faro Congressional Library Building is of a 
ine sand mixed with particles of clay, which would, under ordinary 


| conditions, be accepted as a first-class substratum to build upon. In 
| this case, however, it was considered advisable to use more than 
ordinary eaution in the preparations for the foundations of this 
structure, and the simple and inexpensive plan illustrated herewith 
was devised for the purpose. On the other hand, it would have 
been injudicious to overshoot the inark by eomplicating tlie apparatus 
for the purpose of obtaining mathematically accurate results, the 
benefit ој which would be lost in the practical execution of the work. 
It is known to every experienced architeet or engineer that in most 
cases where practical results are to be obtained, the subtleties of 
scientific tests and nice mathematical caleulations are engulfed in the 
“ faetor-of-safet y," and this especially so with such materials as sand 
and clay which are influenced by all kinds of atmospheric conditions- 
The use of a travelling car was ehosen for its ease of transporta. 

) 


STATEMENT "A" OF THE RESULTS 1N TESTING TNE SOIL WITH A WEIORT 
OF 5 Тохв PER SQUARE FOOT, FROM Ост. 25, UP TO Nov. 11, 1887, INCLUSIVE. 


! Settlement || Seltlement 
Number | In inches, || Number | In inches. 
Ж oia Remarks, | | of West] East. Remarks, 
est.| East. vest.| East, 
UE 
Heck sith Pedestal. | Pedestal Pedestal. 
ee == | nn, 
1 | a 1} 1 
2 | 32 1 | Fine dry Sand. 
4 33 I 
H | 5 
7 36 
8 | 37 
9 33 
TAUCK wiru PLATFORM . 10 à || 89 
2 ee 11 | 40 After ratn. 
T 12 1 | E 
` n | 43 E } After rain. 
р АҚЫРЫ 15 4 3-16 | 3-16 
z те 2 | OG | ЕКЕ: G. 
19 | 18 After rain. Pier 1 
19 i «4 2 
20 none | none 8 
21 1 ч 
22 i $4 р 
2 | 23 попе | попе 6 3-16 
| | 24 1 м” т 
! 45415, reves a 97 none |none VAT 
2x ЕЕ 
: Maximum =1} in. Minimum = | in. 


CAR б POSITION roa TEST 

1 ł ' Fine dry sand. 'Av'r'ge— 8-32 in. in 53 tests, 185 ft. space. 
| I conclusion I wish to extend a cordial invitation to the members 
| of my own and the related engineer profession to drop in upon me 
| “between trains," my offiee being on the Library site, where 1 shall 
be happy to extend any facilities in my power to examine the draw- 
ings, the work and everything else of interest in the construction of 

the Congressional Library Building. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. L. SMITHMEYER, 
Architect Congressional Library Building. 


HARDING'S BOOKS ON DRAWING, 


TORONTO, Jan. 26, 1888, 
То THE EDITORS OF TUE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ; — 


tr FOr mat k-e] 


Dear Sirs, — In your issue for October 25, 1884, you recommend 
pedestals is loaded with twenty tons of pig-lead, and after a record | to a correspondent J. D. Ilardiug's “Principles and Practices of 
has been taken of its effect upon the ground, is shifted on to the next | Art” for architectural picture-making. 1 have before me a list of 
four pedestals which have been established in line with the former, | books in which I find Harding's * Lessons on Art, 140 Progressive 
and the operation is then repeated. Accurate levels are obtained | Lessons on Drawing” 1849, small folio, would this be the work to 
with a levelling instrument, care being taken to have the four | which you referred? An answer would much oblige, 

redestals on a level at the start, and disconnected from any others for Yours truly, A Dunaveutsman. 


the time being. N k " Y es } 
Now, it will be apparent that with this method a practical result is ii Whi are distinct works by the same author. — 
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IRON CHURCHES. 
Boston, Jan. 28, 1888. 


To тпк EDITORS OF тик AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Mr. Lawrence B. Valk, Architect, Tribune Building, 
New York, ean probably give information as to the builders of iron 
churches in this country. . 

[Anorner correspondent remlnds us that Mr. Ruskln wrote a year or so 


hurches 
ago to a chureh committee to the effect that “of all manner of е 
thus idiotically built, iron churches are damnablest to me." — Eps. Ам. 


ARCHITECT.] 


PLASTER BOARDING. 
EAST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Dec. 29, 1887. 
То тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Could you kindly give me any information regarding 
a material called plaster boarding. I am desirous of knowing where 


it is manufactured and how used. I enclose stamp for reply. 
Yours eten Хум. A. Porrs. 


Rusxkin’s New ArTITUDE ABOUT ''Frxisn." — There is a little book, 
and a very precious and pretty one, of Dr. John Brown's, called ** Some- 


thing About a Well.” It has a yellow paper cover, and on the cover а 
careful wood-cut from one of tlie doctor's own pen-sketches — two wire- 
haired terriers begging, and carrying an old hat between them. ‘There 
is eertainly not more than five minutes’ work, if that, in the original 
sketch; but the quantity of dog-life in those two beasts — the hill- 
weather that they have roughed fhrough together, the wild. fidelity of 
their wistfnl hearts, the pitiful irresistible mendicaney of their eyes and 
paws —fills me with new wonder and love every time the little book 
falls out of any of the cherished heaps in my study. No one has 
pleaded more for finish than I in past time, or oftener or perhaps so 
strongly asserted the first principle of Leonardo, that a good picture 
should look like a mirror of the thing itself. But now that everybody 
сап mrror the thing itself at least the black-and-white of it — as 
easily as he takes his hat off, and then engrave the photograph, and 
steel the copper, and print piles and piles of the thing by steam, all as 
good as the first half-dozen proofs used to be, I begin to wish for a 
little less to look at, and would, for my own part, gladly exchange my 
tricks of stippling and tinting for the good doctor's gift of drawing two 
wire-haired terriers with a wink. And truly, putting all likings for old 
fashions out of the way, it remains certain that in a given time and with 
simple means, a man of imagiuative power ean do more, and express 
more, and excite the fancy of the spectator more, by frank outline than 
by completed work; and that assuredly there ought to be in all our na- 
tional art schools an outline class trained to express themselves vigor. 
ously and accyrately in that manner. Were there no other reason for 
such lessoning, it is a suffieient one that there are modes of genius 
which becomes richly productive in that restricted manner, and vet by 
no training could be raised into the excellence of painting. Neither 
Bewick nor Cruikshank in England, nor Retsch, nor Ludwig Richter 
in Germany, could ever have become painters; their countrymen owe 
more to their unassuming instinct of invention than to the most ex- 
alted efforts of their historical schools. — John Ruskin, in the Magazine 
of Art. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF A FnENCH PICTURE IN AxEnICA.— А curious 
reminiscence of the ill-fated Crystal Palace Exhibition of New York of 
1853 is hrought up by a ınemorial received here from M. Antoine Etex, 
the distinguished French sculptor, architeet and painter. M. Etex 
states that, filled with admiration for the institutions of the United 
States, he executed a large historical painting, “To the Glory of the 
United States," in which he depicted Washington, Franklin and other 
heroes of the Revolution, many of the faces being copied froın authen- 
tie portraits in the possession of descendants of Lafayette, the back- 
ground being filled by portraits of all the Presilents of the United 
States down to 1805, and the whole surmounted by the Ægis of the 
Goddess of Liberty. He was persuaded by a German named Buschek 
to send this work for exhibition to the New York Crystal Palace. 
Нотасе Vernet and a number of other eminent French artists were in 
like manner persuaded to forward works for exhibition, it being 
expressly stipulated that all the contributions should be safely returned 
withont cost. In 1855 an alarming rumor reached him tliat all the 
works of art exhibited at the Crystal Palace had been seized and would 
be sold for the benefit of the creditors of tlie affair. He determined to 
come to the United States and take measures to protect his own pro- 
perty and that of his fellow-artists. The Emperor Napoleon, notwith- 
standing M, Etex's known republican sentimen s and the part he had 


played in the revolntion of 1818, sent his private secretary, M. Moe“ 


quart, to him with 5,000 franes in an envelope, which he accepted as a 
loan to defray the expenses of the trip. He landed in New York, and, 
to his joy, found his work as well as those of his Parisian confréres still 
intaet, and succeeded in removing them from the Crystal Palace build- 
ing before the disastrous fire whieh subsequently destroyed it. At the 
request of Mayor Wood, M. Etex’s painting was taken to the City 
Hall and there exhibited on the 4th of July, 1855. M. Etex came to 
Washington, was presented to President Pierce, and was entertained at 
the White House. He made a bust of President Pierce, two medallions 
of Mr. Cushing, one each of Mrs. Fremont and her father and Senator 
Benton. Пе also executed a portrait of Mrs. Fremont and a bust of 
Fernando Wood, for all of which he declined to receive any eompensa- 
tion, being led to believe that his picture would be bought by the Gov- 
ernment for 200,000 franes — whether by the general Government or by 


the eity of New York his memorial does not distinetly show. The war 
of secession came on before anything was done, and now, at eighty-one 
years of age, M. Etex, through leading European bankers, writes to 
ask what has become of the 200,000 franes for whieh he has been wait- 
ing over thirty years. The records of Congress and the departments 
here fail to disclose that any effort was ever made to secure an appro- 

riation for this purpose. A more difficult question to answer is, what 

as become of the picture itself? A large and valuable historical 
painting of this character by an artist of more than national reputation 
can scarcely have passed into oblivion. But where is it? — New York 


Evening Post. 


Tue Toms оғ DANIEL. — Sir Henry Layard thus describes the so- 
ealled tomb of Daniel: “Тһе vast mound which marks the site of the 
ancient city of Susa, the capital of Susiana and Elymais, was visible in 
the distance, and as we drew near it appeared to me to be little inferior 
in size to the Mujelibi, the principal ruin of Babylon. We rode first to 
the tomb — the principal object of my visit. I found it to be a building 
of comparatively modern date, resembling the Imaum-Zadehs, or tombs 
and shrines of Mussulman saints constantly met with in Khuzistan, sur- 
mounted by a high conical dome of irregular brickwork — somewhat re- 
sembling in shape a pine-cone. I entered through a gate into a court, 
in which pilgrims find a resting place for the night, safe from wild 
beasts and Arab thieves. A dark inner-chamber, opening upon an 
outer-room, eontained the so-ealled tomb — a square case of plaster 
which might be supposed either to cover a grave or to enclose a coffin. 
Above it were suspended some ostrich eggs and lamps. The tomb was 
surrounded by a wooden trellis. In the outer-chamber I observed one 
or two small eapitals of columns in marble, and in the court-yard a 
larger one of the same material, with a kind of lotus-leaf ornament, 
one foot ten inches in height. They were of the early Persian or Per- 
sepolitan period. The building, surrounded by a few konar trees and 
palnıs, stands on the bank of a small sluggish stream, ealled by the 
Arabs the Shaour, which rises in the plain not far from the ruins. I 
found the remains of a flight of steps, built of large dressed-stones, 
leading down to the water's edge. Among them was a slab, with a bas- 
relief, which lias been deseribed as a man between two lions, and has 
been converted by a lively imagination into Daniel in the lions! den. 
There had formerly been preserved within the tomb a black stone, or 
slab, said to have been covered with mystical signs and human figures. 
The dervish informed me that it had been broken into pieces by two 
Arabs, as they believed that it contained gold." 


increase confidence in future developments in trade aud manufacturing. 
The pereentages are safe, the gross and net earnings are all rlght, tlie sta- 
tistical summaries read right. Tbe country is producing and absorbing 
fully up to all anticipations. Those who a month or two ago shouted 
“Look out!" are quiet now. Under the abundance of money and the 
anxiety of buyers of bonds to purchase and of Investors to Invest, there is 
an eagerness and impatience in the markets to put out mouey in a safe way. 
Investments ratlıer than speeulations are sought after. Commerelal reviews 
and manufacturing summaries show activity in traffic and trade channels 
and this indienter that the consumption of produets of all kinds has not 
been retarded. In fact, an expansion of consumptive demand is probable 
in building and most kinds of railway material. Numerous brick contracts 
now run into midsummer. So do railroad-equipment eontracts, but not 
contracts for rails, althougb last week one hundred thousand tons of rails 
were ordered ‘There is an abundance of money seeking investment, 
Builders have been employed in many Western cities to erect dwellings in 
large numbers to be sold when completed. Lumber manufacturers both 
West and Sonth are entering Into contracts for next season's deliveries. 
There will be extensive developments of bardwood Interests. Everything 
points to a gradually-inereasing control over the lumber supply, but it will 
never approaeh the degree of eontrol exercised over oil, сол! or many other 
raw products Both timber and minerals are passing under the control of 
fewer hands but the practical results will be comparatively harmless for 
the next few years, The iron and steel makers look anxionsly for an 
improving demand from somewhere to offset the anticipated falling off in 
the railrond-bnilding demand. The coal prodnetion has reached one hun- 
dred and ten million tons and possibly one hundred and fifteen million ton». 
Tho Idleness of two-thirds of the anthracite region has not diminished the 
supply a ton, in fact, tlie weekly output is nearly one hundred thousand 
tons greater than a year ago. Machine-shop work is abundant. Electri- 
cians complain of a temporary falling off ln orders. Hardware mannfac- 
turers are combining to regulate prices. Textile manufacturers are aronsed 
to protect threatened interests at Washington. Cotton is strong. Wool is 
weak. Foreign textile-goods' competition is seriously felt in two or three 
branches, bnt withal there ix a steady expansion of capacity. АП kinds of 
macbinery and tool makers are busy, but late advices from implement 
manufacturers show dulness. Shop work west of the Mississippi is plenty. 
East of the Hudson it is lighter than late Jast year. Most repairs and exten- 
sions in factories and mills have been completed. The anthraeite eoal- 
strike will probably continue a month yet and do harm. The miners will 
be eneouraged to hold ont by delusive prospects of State or national inquiry. 
No actual harm has been done and prices will rule stronger in all marketa 
for the next six months than they would have done but for the strike. The 
financlal situation 18 strong, buta corner in money is more probable than 
for two or three years beeause of the extraordinary expenditures of the past 
two or three years. No searcity is immediately probable, but those who 
will hold on to their money will increase in number until some more satis- 
factory banking basis for the people is devised by Congress. The produe- 
tive capacity of the ad has been too grently eolarged to justify the 
fears expressed by some otherwise sensible financial authorities as to over- 
production. This nightmare does not threaten the American people, nor 
does a money stiingency, nor even are its fiscal or protective policies really 
endangered. . The cards are being shuffled at Washington by expert hands, 
and the political Ah-Sins for the let-well-enough-alone policy will be equal 
to the occasion when the national game is played. 
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HE Italian Government has taken a step which was long 
ago suggested, as a retaliation for the American imposition 
of a duty upon works of art. Scores of elever artists in 

Italy have lived for many years on tlie proceeds of tho pictures, 
copies or originals, which they sold to American visitors. 
These were naturally their best eustomers, as Americans have 
no such opportunity as is enjoyed by the citizens of other coun- 
tries for seeing great paintings in the original, and are glad to 
get good copies m the suppression of the business by the in- 
flietion of a heavy duty is said to have caused a good deal of 
distress to very würthy people. An urgent appeal was made a 
year or more ago fo the Italian Government to impose an ex- 
ports on wags of art, in return for the American import 
duty, but it в@@їз to have reflected that this would not help the 
Italian paintgps, and has taken the more sensible, as well as 
less violent,fourse of laying a tax on exports of antique objects 
of агі. “At present, antiquities are admitted to the United 
States free of duty, as representing an industry which obviously 
does not need protection, and an immense number of them are 
annually imported by tourists and dealers in bric-à-brac. The 
Italian Government, therefore, desiring to relieve its living 
artists by handieappiug their antique competitors, has voted to 
impose an export duty of twenty per cent upon all works of 
antique art, which can henceforth only be removed from the 
country by declaring their value, paying the duty, and going 
through the usual vexatious custom-house formalities. More- 
over, to avoid undervaluation of a class of objects which have 
no definite market price, the Italian Government expressly re- 
serves the right to appropriate on the spot any article of tho 
kind which it finds in possession of a traveller or dealer, ou 
paying him the sum which he mentions in his declaration as 
the cost. Although this new law is likely te bring in a con- 
siderable sum to the Italian Treasury, it is sure to be felt as 
ап imtolerable annoyance to travellers, who will have to submit 
to long searches, and may very possibly be required to pay 
duty on objects purchased outside of Italy, and simply brought 
through the country, since it wonld be virtually impracticable 
to distinguish between coins or bronzes bought in Venice and 
these which came from Trieste or Munich. We cannot say 
that we are extremely serry to have American tourists, who 
allowed their representatives to vote for their own law without 
energetic protest, made to realize how much trouble may bo 
caused by ill-considered statutes, without any corresponding 
good to any one, but it is a misfortune for every one outside of 
Italy, except, perhaps, the Swiss and English manufacturers of 
sham antiques, that a check should he put upon the distribu- 
tion of the unrivalled works of antiquity among those wha have 
education enough to appreciate them. 


REMAURY writes to Ze Génie Ота letter on tho 
M. subject of the recent rise in the price of copper, which is 

interesting, and shows, as often happens in such cases, 
that the movement 1night easily have been anticipated if those 
in a position to know the state of the market had taken the 
trouble to reflect upon the inevitable consequences of its condi- 
tion. According to the letter, the production ef copper has 
not greatly varied for several years, tho total for the world 
having been two hundred and twenty thousand tons in 1884, 
two hundred and twenty-six thousand in 1885, and two hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand in 1886. The price, however, has 
changed greatly. To say nothing of the enormous prices of 
ten years ago, the average market-value of copper in 1884 was 
about twenty-two per cent, and in 1885 abopt six per cent 
higher than in 1886. Even in 1884, the low price of the metal 
had been severely felt at the mines, and 1885 found several of 
the smaller ones closed, on account of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of the market, while the owners of the others were com- 
plaining loudly of their condition. The effect of this was 
shown in the diminished production of 1886, yet, although a 
loss of five per cent in the outpnt of an article, the consumption 
of which is usually so elosely adapted to the supply, wns obvi- 
ously a serious matter for consumers, the price contiuued to 
fall during 1886. This set up an abnormal condition of the 
market. With such a desirable material as copper, any fall in 
price leads to an increase of consumption, since every one is 
ready to substitute copper for iron as soon as it is economical 
to do so, and in 1886 the price was falling, the consumption 
increasing, and the produetion materially diminishing. It could 
only be a question of a few months when the reaction would 
oceur, and the demand again be equalized with the supply by 
an advance in price, yet so slow were dealers to perceive this 
that during 1887 the stock of copper on hand, through the 
excess of demand over the supply, fell at the rate of fifteen hun- 
dred tons a month, until, on the fifteenth of last December, 
the total stock of Chilian and Australian copper in England and 
France fell to forty-four thousand tons, or less than four months’ 
supply. At this very moment the fire occurred in the Calumet 
and Hecla mine, burning out the galleries, and effectually clos- 
ing for a year, at least, as the best judges considered, a source 
from which came thirty thousand tons a year, or about one- 
seventh of the whole production of the world; and the now 
famous French syndicate thought that the time had arrived 
for a turn in the market. One of the principal members of the 
syndicate was the Société Industrielle ct Commerciale des 
Métaux, which consumes regularly in its own factories twenty- 
five thousand tons of copper a year, and would thus be quite 
justified in buying a year's supply for its own purposes, without 
regard to any profits to be made by selling again; but it was 
not unnatural, in view of the situation of thc market, to do 
more than this, and secure the whole stock in Europe, advanc- 
ing the price afterward, as the syndicate has done, to exaetly 
double the market rate of December, 1886. Of course, the 
rise in valuo will set at work the smaller mines and the supply 
will again increase, but meanwhile the syndicate will have 
pocketed its profits as the reward of an intelligent study of the 
conditions of the business for a suitable period. 


НЕ Scientific American mentions something which is worth 
remembering by those who have iron roofs or floors to 
take care of, and which it finds in an article in the Engi- 

neer, describing the precautions taken to protect iron and steel 
ships. According to the Engineer, the corrosive action which 
takes place in metal ships, and which forms the principal source 
of their deterioration, cannot be entirely arrested by any prac- 
tical process. Painting, either with lead or iron pigments or 
the black parafline varnish, is found to be of little, if any use, 
the rust going on under the paint quite as fast as on an unpro- 
tected surface, especially on the inner surface of the hull, where 
the wash of the bilge-water, the rolling of lumps of coal and 
other hard objects, and the careless stowing of the cargo, 
scratch or detach the coating in places, and set up centres of 
oxidation. Iu fuct, the covering of paint secms to hasten corro- 
slon, and it is found that the portions of iron decks around the 
hatehways, where the paint is immediately worn off, lose less 
by rust than the undisturbed portions near the bulwarks, as is 
easily shown by the greater thickness, after years of usc, of 
the plates around the hatches. At one time asphalt was much 
used to protect the inner surfaces of the ship, but at certain 
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times, and in certain portions of the vessel, the temperature 18 
high enough to soften the asphalt, which runs to the lowest 
points, leaving the others bare. Then Portland cement ros 
employed, plastered on the iron in layers from one to six inches 
thick, and often mixed with broken bricks or tiles, or some simi- 
lar “aggregate,” in the thicker portions. ‚This was, and eu 
is, an excellent practice, hut in modern ships every inch is o 
importance, and Portland cement concrete, unless put on in a 
tolerably thick layer, is apt to scale off, although it is often 
used simply as a wash. A still better application, however, 15 
found in a combination of Portland cement and pine tar. ‘The 
surfaces to be treated must be dry and clean and free from 
rust. The tar is then put on in a good coat and sprinkled with 
dry Portland cement in fine powder until as much has heen 
put on as will adhere. The cement absorbs the tar and slowly 
sets, forming a hard and waterproof skin, It seems not 
unlikely that the same treatment might with advanfage be 
applied to iron roofs. An ordinary corrugated iron roof is a 
“very short-lived affair, and painting does not greatly improve 
it, but a tar and cement coating, which in most cases need only 
be applied outside, since the inside would usually be dry, would 
not be expensive, and ought to be far more effective than paint. 
FTCCORDING to the Builder, the ‚Municipal Council of 
A Rome has recently passed an ordinance which is likely to. 
be of some indirect benefit to architects. For some years 
it has been the rule that applications for permits to build in 
Rome must contain the name of some architect who should be 
held responsible for the proper planning and construction of 
the work. The Building Lew of New York contains the same 
requirement, and it was found $n, Rome, just as it is in New 
York, that the “architect” namie the application for a 
permit is in many Bases a mere бог белд, being very often a 
clerk or an ingenious journeyman' in the employ of a builder, 
who is sometimes glad of thejbpportunity which the law gives 
him for shifting on the shoulders of such irresponsible persons 
the liability which ought properly to rest upon himself. With 
a view to the prevention of this abuse, which may easily have 
serious consequences, the Roman city government issued a 
notice that, with a view to the protection of the public, it will 
henceforth accept as architects in connection with building per- 
mits only those persons whose names shall have been registered 
by a Commission appointed for the purpose as being qualified 
for the practice oP the profession of architecture. Of course, 
all the persons who wished to practice this profession in Rome 
immediately applied to the Commission for registration, and, 
according to its report, one hundred and twenty-five, out of one 
hundred and sixty-six candidates, were accepted as possessing 
the necessary qualifications. These, according to the Builder, 
comprise a diploma in physics and mathematics from the Univer- 
sity of Rome or that of Bologna, besides a certificate of three 
years’ attendance at a technical school, and a course of instruc- 
tion in a school of art, so that the standard of theoretical train- 
ing among the Italian architects would appear to he very high. 
6 
H called “lucigen,” which has been brought into use in 
. several of the English railway stations, and has proved 
very successful and very cheap. The principle of it is simple 
enough, oil of creosote, a cheap coal-tar product, being blown 
in spray into the lamp by a jet of compressed air, and allowed 
to burn in the jet of air ; but the effect isremarkable. Naturally, 
it is most economical to employ it on a large scale, a powerful 
jet, carrying a considerable amount of spray, requiring little 
more power or machinery than a small one, so that it is 
employed for lighting railway-stations in large lamps, each 
having an illuminating power of three thousand candles. This 
is about equivalent to six ordinary electric-arc lights, but the 
lucigen has the advantage over the arc light that its flame is 
much larger. While a lucigen lamp throws out six times as 
much light as a common arc-light, it presents a luminous sur- 
face three hundred and fifty times greater, and this is found to 
assist very much in that diffusion of the light which is so neces- 
sary to good artificial illumination, and which is so difficult to 
obtain with axc-lights. 


GOOD deal is said just now about a new light, the so- 


HE Parisians, who, as we all know, are very old-fashioned 
in their notions, have just finished a splendid building and 
now desire to have it decorated. Acting in accordance 

with that slavish subjection to tradition which characterizes, we 
will not say the subjects of monarchies, but the effete inhabi- 
tants of the old world, they have not been able to think of any 


better way of having this done than by getting the best decora- 
tors to do it, and the only question which has occurred to their 
paralyzed intellects was that of determining who the hest deco- 
rators might be. With this idea they, or their representatives, 
the Municipal Council, have appointed a commission of experts, 
comprising twelve members of the Council, four architeets, 
three sculptors, and several critics, which, under the presidency 
of the Prefect of the Seine, is to make choice of the artists 
most worthy to embellish the town-hal of the great city. 
Obviously, such a commission, if the opinions of its members 
were worth anythiug, would hardly be unanimous in its choice, 
and a certain amount of balloting has been necessary to fix 
upon eertain names, but it seems to be agreed now to recom- 
mend the employment of Саһайе! for the painting of the ceiling 
of the Salle des Cariatides, of Puvis de Chavannes and Roll 
for the decoration of the vestibules leading from this room to 
the Salle des Fétes, of Delanney for the grand staircase, of 
Bonnat, Jules Lefebvre and Besnard for the three reception- 
rooms facing the Seine, and of Jean-Paul Laurens for the his- 
torical pictures which are to adorn the adjoining corner room, 
All these artists rank among the very best in France, but, in 
order to give room for the discovery of some genius hitherto 
unknown, oné apartment, called the Prefect's Parlor, which 
presents a peculiarly favorable opportunity for mural painting, 
is to be reserved for an artist to he selected in public competi- 
tion. Ihe scheme, as formed hy the Commission, must be 
sanctioned by the Municipal Council, but there can be little 
doubt that it will be adopted. 


'T will be observed that this plan, although it will make of 
I the Hôtel de Ville the treasury of the masterpieces of the 
greatest artists of France, has not the merit of great 
novelty, since most large public buildings in Paris are made 
interesting in muchfthe same way, but we wish to insist on 
the fact that such ahtiquated proceedings are not to be taken 
as models for the conduct of similar affairs in this free and 
enlightened country. To use the words of an enthusiastic poli- 
tician, it is just a hundred years since, by a desperate struggle, 
we cut loose from all bondage to Old-World ideas, and we 
must beware of the tempter who would now try to persuade us 
to return to them. Instead of this laborious way of choosing 
the persons who are to furnish the objects of art for which the 
public treasury pays so liberally, the practice consorting most 
with our unsurpassed institutions appears to be for those who 
have the care of our public affairs to speak habitually with 
scorn and contempt of artists and art, to refuse to recognize 
them as understanding anything about their own business, and 
to pay no attention to their almost unanimous petitions, but as 
soon as an attractive widow with a talent for painting, or a 
pretty girl with long curls and a gift of sculpture, comes along, 
or a “good feller” of a wandering Italian fresco-painter drifts 
to Washington, to set them at work disgracing the public 
buildings with their ridiculous devices at a rate of remunera- 
tion which would seem fabulous to a Baudry or Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. but which here is said to yield only a moderate income, 
on account of the enormous percentages levied upon it by 
the lohbyists and go-betweens who claim to have had a hand in 
procuring the necessary appropriations. We should be sorry 
to interfere with the affairs of the well-meaning persons who 
have hitherto furnished the public art, and it is something to 
he proud of that not the slightest breath of scandal has ever 
sullied their relations with the Government, but not even inno- 
cent enthusiasm on one side and indulgent prodigality on the 
other can'excuse'such freaks as the abandonment of the Rotunda 
of the Capitol, the central point, as we may say, of the whole 
United States of America, to the manipulations of a man who 
can think of nothing better to decorate it with than a band of 
little figures with big heads and shaky knees, executed in stone 
color, with painted shadows, to imitate a sculptured bas-relief. 
We have very little patience with the people who praise 
everything bad which happens to he American and decry every- 
thing good which has been invented abroad, but we have still 
less with those persons in authority who, in a country which 
can furnish a St. Gaudens, a Warner or a LaFarge, to say 
nothing of many”others, deliberately turn their backs upon 
their own fellow-citizens, who, without publie aid or counte- 
nance of any kind, have raised their country very nearly to the 
highest rank in the world of art, and call in a foreigner to dis- 
play the cheap accomplishments of an Italian village white- 
washer upon the walls of the principal public room of the prin- 
cipal building of the nation. 
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BUILDING ACCIDENTS.— V. 


The statement of the deacon: 


“One thing is plain, 
The weakest part must stan’ the strain,” 


soundest of engineering opinions. 
Although there is so much repetition 


stances of failure which are never known to the general 


public, because those responsible for the matter are naturally 


averse to any publicity, and generally succeed in avoiding it, 
unless loss of life or serious personal injuries gives rise to judicial 
investigation. © 

It must be an eásy task for the brilliant sceptic to lecture 
upon the mistakes of Moses, because his framework is clearly 
a matter of record; but the mistakes of the Jack-builders and 
the rascality of the Buddensicks are kept in a corner as far as 
the circumstances will admit. A citizen of Pittsfield, Mass., 
recently deceased, well-known as the largest real-estate owner 
in the place, and equally well-known on account of his aversion 
to extravagance, was severely injured by the falling of a stag- 
ing on one of his buildings. After his return to consciousness, 
some one by way of consolation told him that two of the men 
were hurt a great deal worse. “ Well," he said, “I think that 
if we had braced it with just one more lath and two nails, all 
these suits for damages would have been avoided.” 

Thoughtless acts on the part of workmen sometimes lead to 
disastrous results. A well-known instance of a falling mill has 
been ascribed to fastening a block and tackle to a column, and 
pulling it out of position while moving some heavy machinery. 
A few years ago, one of the roof-trusses fell into the hall in 
Marblehead, Mass., because a piper had cut one of the mem- 
bers nearly in twain, rather than make an offset in his pipe. 

There are two classes of accidents to buildings; first, those 
occasioned by faulty construction; and, secondly, those arising 
on account of the depreciation of the huilding or changing of 
the purposes for which it was originally constructed. 

Most of the elements of weakness in buildings are disclosed 
during construction, because at thóse times the Structure is apt 
to be subjected to more severe and concentrated loads than will 
occur after it is finished. It is not unusual to see lumber 
piled up in building so as to impose a load of two or three hun- 
dred pounds to the square foot upon floors which will not after- 
ward be required to sustain a load of over thirty pounds to the 
square foot. When machinery is being installed in mills, it is 
generally pressed up together so as to occupy as little floor- 
room as possible, although by so doing the load per square foot 
may amount to three times as much as it will when the 
machines are in position. 

Another important eircumstance which prevents building 
accidents from reaching disastrous results, is the warning which 
timber gives of undue strain, so that breaking can be averted by 
timely repairs. A number of years ago, Rev. Lorenzo Dow, 
the celebrated and eccentric itinerant preacher, was announced 
to officiate in a church in Charlestown. While sitting in the 
pulpit he noticed that the side-galleries of the church showed 
that they were overloaded, and rising, he said to the congrega- 
tion, “ There will be no services in this honse this evening.” 
A murmür of indignation arose, and in giving vent to it over 
what they supposed to be merely one of the inexplicable eccen- 
trieities of the man, the church was emptied very slowly and 
without shock to the overloaded galleries. But before the 
church was entirely empty he announced that he would lead 
the services from the church steps. A similar forethought 
might have averted the casualties resulting from the fall of an 
iron-pillar in the Church of the Immaculate Conception on 
Fourteenth Street, New York, during a crowded morning 
service on the eleventh of December. A similar story of the 
presence of mind of a speaker, in slowly relieving the load in a 
dangerously crowded building, is attributed to General B. F. 


1 Continued from page 134, No. 612. 


JJ ПЕ “One-horse Shay” claims to be 
a triumph ‘of logic, hut to the writer 
it appears a triumph of engineering 

in which the clearly framed specifications 
were faithfully carried into execution. 


must certainly be admitted as one of the 


in the methods of construction and load 
imposed that a mere regard for precedent 
would, iu most cases, insure the safety 
of buildings, yet there are numerous in- 
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Butler, who adjourned a erowded political meeting from a hall 
to the public square. 

Two years ago during an excursion of one of the national 
engineering societies, while holding their meeting in Boston, 
they visited an establishment for the purpose of listening to the 
exposition of important engineering matters by their designer. 
The members did not enter the room in the order of their goiug, 
but their president brought up the rear, who noticing that the 
beams and joists of the floor above were showing unusual 
flexure by reason of the excessive load imposed upon it by the 
crowd, summoned the help of a number of workmen, and 
the floor above was shored up as the weak places were dis- 
closed, and in this manner without alarming or even informing 
any of the erowd above, a most deplorable accident was un- 
doubtedly averted by the energy and presence of mind of one 
person. 

Accidents to buildings are, in many cases, primarily due to 
faulty foundations. Walls are placed on inclined ledges, in 
some instances even those overlaid with clay, without cutting 
steps in the ledge in order to remove any horizontal component 
due to the load of the structure. At the present time I have 
knowledge of a building resting on an inclined bed of clay 
which has already moved about six inches in a horizontal 
direction, and although only one story in height it is fissured 
with cracks, and only held together by means of numerous and 
unsightly tie-rods. Such accidents are frequent in buildings 
placed on the banks of rivers. 

Under certain conditions, buildings have been injured by 
reason of too broad foundations; that is, when placed upon 
compressible earth, portions would settle unequally. A very 
high mill which was recently taken down in Eastern Massachu- 
setts to make way fer one of modern construction and cor- 
responding facilities for manufacturing has settled under the 
walls about three inches more than under the columns, making 
the floors more like a ship's deck than is usually found on land. 
Such injury may be obviated by the use of the system of inde- 
pendent foundations which are so arranged as to impose a uni- 
form load per square foot upon the earth. Some of the build- 
ings in Chicago have been erected upon such foundations re- 
ceiving a uniform load of about two tons to the square foot, and 
the settlement of such structures is uniform and without injury 
to the building, while it is well known that many buildings in 
that city have been very seriously injured by unequal settlement. 

Another difficulty in foundations, especially those under mill 
buildings, has been due to springs or to water oozing from the 
canal furnishing the water-power and pereolating under the 
walls. 

Other injuries have owed their origin to the decay of piles 
which were eut off at a grade above that of the water-stratum 
in the earth, and there have also been difficulties arising from 
the transverse yieldiug of the piles in the soft-earth of the Back 
Bay, Boston, which was caused by the horizontal stress from 
the roadway; although these mishaps have been infréquent 
except in the case of the approaches to the highway bridges in 
that portion of the city. 

The knowledge of resistance of materials is undoubtedly 
more complete in regard to transverse-stress than any other 
element of applied mechanics. The simplicity of the general 
problems is such that the precedents which form the basis of 
all formulas are easily assimilated in the mind of observing per- 
sons, even though they cannot integrate their own mental 
actions; and the intuitively correct judgments of persons of 
practical experience yet without any knowledge of mechanical 
principles in regard to the question of safety of a structure 
under transverse loads, is a matter of Írequent course; but, 
when any complication is introduced in a design, the mind of 
such a person is rarely trustworthy from inability to conform 
to new conditions. A complete formula is nothing but organized 
experience, and it requires more skill to apply a formula than 
to deduce it. One of the leading engineers in this country once 
declared that the art of machine-design consisted in the free 
use of pig-iron; and in this connection it may be truly said that 
a good designer must be a good copyist. 

A frequent error in floor-design is caused by the endeavor to 
obtain an economical distribution of material by inereasing the 
depth of the beams and diminishing the width, so that the in- 
tensity of pressure at the points of support exceeds what should 
be permitted for conditions of safety, and such beams some- 
times shear off near the points of support rather than break by 
bending. The resistance of wood to transverse-pressures is about 
one-third that of compression in the line of the grain, and it is 
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noticeable that the transverse contraction by seasoning amounts 
to three-eighths of an inch or more per foot. қ А due considera- 
tion of these facts should prevent any one in the design of a 
mill-structure from placing wooden bolsters over the columns, 
and transmitting the load from one column through the bolsters 
and beam to the column below ; but rather let each column be 
surmounted by a cap of at least three times the area of the 
cross-section of the column, and above this an iron-pintle should 
run to the plate forming the hase of the column above. . In this 
manner the whole resistance of the column can be utilized and 
the building saved from being thrown out of line with the 
attendant deterioration and injury to machinery by the aggre- 
gate movement due to the transverse contraction of the beams 
and pilasters, which reaches an excessive amount in the upper 
stories of a high building. 

Since the days of Samson, it might appear that careful atten- 
tion would be given to the strength of columns, but it is within 
tlıe memory of persons too old perhaps to be called young men, 
but not old enough to call themselves so, to recall a deplorable 
accident to a mill which fell in a neighboring manufacturing city, 
with attendant loss of life and serious injury to person and 
property. It was shown in the course of investigations follow- 
ing that matter, that the columns supporting that mill were 
hollow iron pillars of unequal thickness on opposite sides, 
owing to the floating or dislodgment of the cores when founded 
in a horizontal position. These columns were, moreover, further 
weakened by a three-inch pintle pressing upon cast-iron plates 
three-fourths of an inch thick, and six-and-three-fourths inches 
across the hollow end of the column, which caused the pintles 
to punch through the ends of the column as soon as the equili- 
brium of the mill was disturbed. Those desiring to examine 
into the matter, can see a drawing representing the whole 
arrangement in the * Transactions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineering,” Vol. II, page 271. 

But these mills were not the only ones loaded to a dangerous 
extent, or with iron-columns containing shells of unegnal thick- 
ness: during other investigations I have seen instances where 
iron-columns safe for twelve tons, using a factor-of-safety of 
five, have sustained thirty-six tons for nearly thirty years. In 
another instance, wood-columns whose estimated resistance to 
crushing was thirty-eight tons, had sustained a load of seven- 
teen-and-one-half tons for fifteen years. 

In some repairs upon a mill, the excessive deflection of a 
large cast-iron beam was noticed, and the careful computation 
of the load upon it and also its resistance to breaking showed 
that the beam had sustained eighty-five per cent of its estimated 
breaking-weight for forty years. 

These instances are given not as precedents to justify small 
factors-of-safety, but merely to illustrate what dangerous 
elements of construction are comparatively frequent, and yet 
by reason of other matters of unusual stability by way of 
foundations or walls, the stress upon these members has been 
so uniform and free from transverse or other disturbances that 
the logical result of such continued loads has not occurred. 

It should be carefully arranged in the design of storehouses 
that the height of each story should not be snfficient to allow 
an excessive weight of goods to be placed in each room. 

A building connected with a woollen mill, built for the pur- 
pose of holding empty goods cases, was afterward used for 
storage of compressed bales of rags for shoddy, loading the 
floor so that the modulus of rupture upon the spruce-beams 
amounted to three thousand and two hundred pounds, or twice 
that which a due consideration for safety would have allowed. 

A large amount of terra-alba was stored in a building of a 
paper-mill designed for the bins of paper trimmings, and before 
morning the clay had passed into the cellar by tbe most direct 
route. Experiments upon full-sized wooden columns at the 
Watertown Arsenal show as a result that Southern pine 
columns would sustain, on the average, four thousand and four 
hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch, while it is known 
that the general allowance of load upon such columns is six 
hundred pounds to the square inch, and that they sustain this 
load without depreciation or sign of weakening. 

The most frequent cause of depreciation of buildings arises 
Írom dry-rot of timbers, which can generally be avoided by 
allowing the air to have free contact with the timber, and the 
application of whitewash or plaster on wire-lath seems to pre- 
serve timber as well as protect it against fire. There have 
been some instances where the plaster has been covered with 
stucco for decorative purposes, completely sealing the timber 
against the air, and this in turn has been followed hy dry-rot 


The use of tinned-coverings upon large timbers and doors for 
the purpose of defense against fire, is apt to cause dry-rot when 
the lumber is imperfectly seasoned; and, as such tinned fire- 
doors have served their parpose better than any other type of 
fire-doors, it is important that they should be constructed of 
well-seasoned stock. 

A similar cause of dry-rot results from attempts at decora- 
tion by varnishing partially seasoned timber which completely 
seals it up, and furnishes the most perfect expedient that can 
be adopted to accomplish this end. It requires at least six 
years after the building is finished, to season Sonthern pine 
timbers one foot in width. 

Beams are frequently sealed so tightly where they enter the 
wall that dry-rot takes place within the walls, while the ex- 
posed portion of the beam within the room is entirely sound. 

A large mill was built a number of years ago, just previous 
to the failure of the corporation, and lay unoccupied for about 
five years. When the property was sold, the new owners did 
not dare to place machinery in this mill until the beams had 
been removed and new ones snbstituted. The portion of the 
beams in the rooms was entirely sonnd, the decay being limited 
to the portion built into the walls. А í 

The general metliod of construction to obviate the difficulty 
is by building pilastered walls containine vertical flues into 
which the end of the beams project, while at the side of the 
beams and on top, a slight air-space is left during construction. 

Dry-rot frequently occurs in the beams of the first story of a 
mill without any cellar, and it has been obviated in the most 
successful manner in cotton-mills by running a flue from the 
picker-room to this space under the mill, and making a number 
of six-inch holes through the underpinning walls of the mill; 
the pickers requiring a supply of air draw it from ontdoors 
beneath the mill, and in that manner dampness is prevented 
from gathering upon the beams. 

It is proverbially well-known that wood will withstand decay 


‘when kept either entirely wet or absolutely dry. The piles 


that supported the houses of the pre-historic dwellers over the 
Swiss lakes, and the wood in the tombs of Egypt, both attest 
the accuracy of this statement. But in a more familiar way it 
may be noticed in the beams used in wet places around water- 
wheels where timber pressed against a wet ledge will decay 
towards the wheel where it is exposed to dampness, and remain 
perfectly sound at the end which is constantly wet. 

Much has been said and little done about the antiseptic treat- 
ment of timber. The most valuable contribution to the subject 
being contained in the “ Transactions of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers,” Vol. IV, page 274, but the difficulty with 
all preparations has been their solubility in water or their ex- 
pense. Lime seems to be the most perfect preservative for 
wood as long as it can be kept in contact with it. Exposure 
to water which will remove the lime, will, of course, leave the 
wood defenceless, althongh one may notice in the old-style 
paper-mills operated by overshot wheels, that the portion of the 
wheel receiving the lime refuse thrown ont from the bleaches 
will remain sound, while the rest of the wheel will decay with 
a rapidity dependent upon the character of the water in the 
stream and the lumber employed. The general value of lime 
as a preservative of wood, may be noted when one considers 
the admirable condition in which laths are always found. I 
doubt if any one ever knew a decayed lath to be removed from 
contact with plaster. 

The nse of modern types of rolled-iron beams has been fol- 
lowed by the most satisfactory results in the matter of 
safety; a result no doubt largely due to the skilled supervision 
Which such work has received, but in a great measure it is 
ascribable to the excellent tables and information of the most 
reliable nature contained in the catalogues issued by the rolling- 
mills, which are prepared by the best engineering skill, and are 
far more trustworthy than pretentions treatises upon the subject. 

It should be stated that the foregoing notes are offered 
entirely from the standpoint of an engineer, and not from that 
of an architect who is obliged to consider these various problems 
in combination with elements of design, and also with qnestions 
of convenience which are rarely in harmony with the best con- 
ditions of applying engineering principles and economical dis- 
tribution of material. 

Like all other works of mankind, those of the architect do not 
reach an idealism, but their defects are generally the result ef 
obstructive conditions limiting every element of the work, and 
far from what would be done in accordance with the untram- 
melled judgment. 
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As Carlyle said of Voltaire, ** You, indeed, swing the torch 
to burn old abuses, but where do you wield the hammer to 
build new reforms.” 

It is, indeed, more easy to offer a eritieism than to apply any 
practicable suggestions with prospeet of prevailing ; knowing 
that the accomplishment of sounder methods of buildings can 
be established only as public sentiment is developed to require 
sueh courses as will attain greater measures of stability, perman- 
ence and beauty. C. J. H. WoobBury. 


[To be continued.] 


OPEN-TIMBER ROOFS OF THE MIDDLE AGES? ПІ. 
(B 3) Collar-braced Roofs. 


! HE collar- 
braced roof 
is properly 
considered as a 
simplification of 
the hammer- 
beam. It had 
been found, as is 
shown in the dif- 
ferent varieties 
of hammer-beam 
roofs (33, 34, 35) 
that the different 
members, as col- 
lar-beam, braces, 
etc, could be 
separately dis- 
pensed with. In 
the Westminster 
example it was evident that the ability of the hammer-beam for solarge 
a span had been questiuned and assistance was sought and obtained in 
the form of the large arch. As a matter of fact, the arch does nearly 
all the work, as may be seen from the method of framing. The next 
step in the order of 
development, there- 
fore, was to discard 
the hammer-beam 
itself (Fig. 36) and 
empbasize other 
members, viz., the 
collar-beam and 
braces, whence the 
name collar-braced 
roof. The forms of 
trusses used in this 
kind of roof often 
resemble those used 
in the trussed-rafter 
roof, but it must be 
remembered that 
the former is double-framed, whereas the latter is & single-framed 
roof. This distinction must be kept in mind, for the term collar- 
braced roof is made 
to inelude roofs in 
which the braces are 
very flat and the col- 
lar-beam is reduced 
to a mere wedge at 
the ridge. (See Fig- 
ure 87. 
Collarbraced 
roofs, with flat Tudor 
arches, were used in 
the late Perpendieu- 
lar period, but were, 


Fig. 36. 


Fig. 37. 


Fig. 38. 


of course, limited to small spans. 


ROOFB А8 TIIEY OCCUR 1N THE HISTORICAL STYLES. 


Norman, — The wooden roofs of the period are of the simplest 
type. Generally the 
tie-beams are placed 
elose together, and 
to their undersides a 
flat wooden ceiling is 
nailed. Often, how- 
ever, the roofs are 
not sheathed, but in 
such instances there 
is little effort toward N 
decorative treatment. 
The roofs of Roches- 
ter and Winchester 
are cited by Riekman as exam ples of Norman open-timber roofs, while 
that at Peterborough is typical of the flat-boarded ceiling class. At 
== A Е аса сшщ ©з g 


1 Continued from No. 631, page 41. 
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Fig. 39. 


Peterborough the tic-beam is raised so as to give a form like that in 
Figure 547 The ceiling is painted with a geometrical design, іп 
which appear zigzag lozenges and other багасга Norman 
ornament. The roof at Ely is treated in a similar style, but the roof 
takes a pentagonal shape somewhat as shown in Figure 39. 

Early English. — Very few examples exist of roofs which can be 
clearly distinguished as belonging to this style. The trussed-rafter 
roof is generally supposed to have come into use during this period. 
The decorative treatment is rather plain. The timbers are usually 
chamfered; the tie-beam is sometimes moulded. Wooden ceilings in 
imitation of stone-vaults are found, the details of which are Early 
English in character. Anexample of such a wooden roof was shown 
in Figure 2. The cloisters of Lincoln were roofed in this fashion. 
The pitch of the roofs in this period was steep and did net vary 
much, the angle at the ridge generally approximating a right angle. 

Decorated. — The construction of roofs in this period does not 
differ materially from that of the preceding except in the more 
eareful elaboration and greater richness of details. A form of 
frequent oecur- 
rence is the 
trussed-r after 
with arched 
ribs. Inter- 
rupted mould- 
ings are termi- 
nated with 
carved leaves, 
etc. Spandrels 
where they oc- 
eur are generally 
№ pierced and 

[filled with trac- 
N |ery. An inter- 
esting roof is 
that over the 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s 
palace at Mayfield, Sussex. This roof is really supported by great 
stone-arches, a device that was adopted in several other places. 

Perpendicular. — The characteristie roof of this period is the ham- 
mer-beam, of which the best known specimens are those at West- 
minster Hall, Hampton Court, and Eltham Palace. The roof of the 
hall at Eltham (Figure 40) is not so large nor so well designed as that 
at Westminster. "The large arch is made so flat and the hammer- 
beam braces are so short and placed so bigh up that the construc- 
tive proportions of the hammer-beam roof were, as Fergusson says, 
destroyed. In fact the constructive significance of the big arch, so 
striking in the Westminster example, is neglected in that at Eltham. 
Nevertheless, “ with all its constructive faults there are few examples 
of more elegance to disarm criticism and invite admiration.”2 

These hallroofs were very large and elaborate. Those used in 
churehes were much smaller and less pretentious. A good example 
of a roof of the latter class would be that of Trunch Church (Fergus- 
son, Vol. П, page 183.) In Figure 34 the main lines of the roof 
may ђе seen. Аз has been said, the varieties of the hammer-beam 
roof are many, no two, in fact, being exactly alike. All, however, 
аге eharacterized by rich decoration, tracery, mouldings, bosses, 
angels, ete., are found in great profusion. 

Another kind of roof commonly used in churches of small span is 
the tie-beam roof of very low pitch (Figure 19.) In this roof the 
purlins and rafters were made by their intersections to form squares 
or oblongs. These were marked by flowers or shields, or filled with 
tracery; the effect in general being one of panels so characteristic of 
this style. 


CONCLUSION. 


Material. — The timber used in the construction of these roofs was 
oak. Chestnut is said to have been used to some extent, but the 
statement cannot be said to have been substantiated. 

Fastenings. — The invariable method of fastening timbers together 
was by mortice, tenon and wooden pin. No iron belts or straps were 
used. The reason for this is that the corrosion of the iron is fol- 
lowed by decay of timber, and tbis by loosening of bolts. 

Purlins. — In almost all the roofs it will be observed that the pur- 
lins instead of lying over the principals, as in ancient and modern 
ronfs, аге framed into them, thus making the common rafters flush 
with the principals on their upper surfaces. 

Ridge. — One peenliarity to be noticed in the framing of the rafters 
is the absence of the ridge piece, the rafters being simply halved and 
fastened by an oak pin. Even where the ridge piece is found the 
eee are framed as before, and the ridge timber appears beneath 
them, 

“There can be no doubt that in many cases the Gothic carpenters 
relied too much on the sizes of timbers and the strength of timber 
used, rather than on strictly scientific construction.” This is un- 
doubtedly true, but it is to be said on the other hand, that one great 
beauty of many of these designs is that they show that due allowance 
has been made not only for sufficient strength for actual construction 
but also for the appearance of strength, an effect that is always satis- 
factory. 

2 From an article on “ British Carpentry,” Building News, 187 


0. 
ж an article on “ Roof Construction of the Middle Ages," Building News, 


Decoration. — Many of the roofs were decorated both by eolor and 
relief. Red, green, yellow and gold were the colors most frequently 
used. The carving is always excellent. : - 

«So essential does the vault appear to have been to Gothie archi- 
tecture... that it is at first sight difficult to admit that any other 
form of covering ean be as beautiful. But some of the roofs in Eng- 
lish ehurehes go far to refute the idea. Even, however, if they are 
not in themsclves so monumental and so grand, they had at least this 
advantage, that the absence of the vault allowed the arehitect to 
play with the construction of the substructure. Great merit of the 
wooden roof was that it enabled the architect to dispense with all 
flying-buttresses, exaggerated pinnaeles and mechanical expedients, 
whieh were necessary to support a vault, but which often sadly 
hampered and erowded his designs.” [ Fergusson. ] 


APPENDIX. 


A list is subjoined of the authorities, eonsulted in the preparation 
of this paper. 

Brandon. “Open Timber Roofs.’ 

Builder, 1876. Article on the “ Architectural Treatment of the 
Roof.” 

Building News, 1870. 

Building News, 1876. 

Building News, 1880. 
Middle Ages.” 

Davies. “Architectural Studies in France.” 

Fergusson. “History af Architecture.” 

Hubsch. Monuments de L’ Architecture Chrétienne.” 

Johnson. * Specimens of Early French Architecture.” 

Parker. “ Glossary.” 

Riekman. “English Architectural Styles.” 

Smith. “Specimens of Ancient (British) Carpentry.” 

Tredgold. “ Elementary Principles of Carpentry." 

Violletle-Dne. “Dictionnaire Raisonné de Г’ Architecture” 
(Charpente.) 
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Articles on “ British Carpentry." 
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Articles on the “ Roof Construction of the 


Harry ELLINGwooD DONNELL. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


CHURCH OF 8T. PIERRE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
[Gelatine Print, issned only with the Imperial Edition.] 


For some mention of this building, see the American Architect for 
Oetober 1, 1887. : 


IIOUSE FOR P. E. CUILLMAN, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. MR.J. C. WORTHINGTON, ARCHITECT, PIIILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATERIAL, Chestnut Hill stone thronghout; roofs throughout, 
M eedar, shingle stained with Cabot's Creosote Stain; woodwork 
painted in neutral colors; gable ends, dashed plasterwork; 
interior finish, white pine, natural finish; hall in oak. Building 
about 40' x 50'. Cost approximates $8,000. Тһе special feature of 
the house is in arrangement of bath and water closet rooms, which 
may be made eommon or separate at will. 


HOUSE OF A. O. LANE, ESQ., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MR. EDOUARD 
SIDEL, ARCHITECT, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Turs house is now in eourse of eonstruetion and is situated 
on the eorner of 8th Avenue and 19th Street. It is built of 
stone, cast-iron, St. Louis pressed brick, and has a slate roof; con- 
tains all the modern improvements in the way of heating, ventila- 
tion, and electric bells, ete. It will cost when completed $30,000. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDING, 8T. PAUL, MINN. MR. J. WALTER STEVENS, ARCH- 
ITECT, 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


HOUSES FOR E. W. COOPER, UTICA, AND FOR PROF. H. C. J. 


BRANDT, CLINTON, N. Y. MR. EDWARD W. COOPER, ARCHITECT, |, 


UTICA, N. Y. 


STREET IN ST. LIZIER, ARIÉGE, FRANCE. 
P. KIRBY, ARCHITECT. 


SKETCHED BY MR. H. 


Tne Пватн or M. GODIN or Guisk. — The founder of the ‘‘ Familis- 
tere” at Guise, Aisne, has just died. St. Jean Baptiste André Godin 
was the son of a locksmith, and was born in 1817. In 1846 he set up as 
an iron-founder at Guise, and speedily became wealthy. In 1859 he 
erected the '*Familistére," consisting of 600 cottages, with co-opera- 
tive shops, elub, theatre, ete., for his workmen. In 1871 he was elected 
a Deputy, but withdrew from public life in 1876. — London Times, 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF 
ETHNOLOGY. — IH. 


FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING ON PUEBLO POTTERY AND ZUNI CUL- 
TURE GROWTII. 


J I paper by Mr. Frank 
| Hamilton Cushing on 

“A Study of Pueblo 
Pottery as Tinstrative of 
Zuñi Culture Growth ” is 
made, by the method adopt- 
ed, a most important and 
remarkable eontribution to 
ethnologieal research. It ap- 
propriately follows the pa- 
pers by Mr. Holmes, for, in 
pursning a different line of 
investigation, Mr. Cushing 


n» 


Fig. 510. 
affords absolute confirmation of the correctness of Mr. Holmes's 


conclusions, arrived at wholly from an archeological standpoint. 
Mr. Cnshing combines his archzologieal knowledge with a close 
intimacy with the Zuñi tongne, obtained by his long eonrse of 
ethnological researches among that people. Working largely on 
linguistic lines, in a way that shows the born philologist, with rare 
ingenuity he weaves from the inherent evidences of language a net- 
work of evidenee that runs far into the forgotten past, and from van- 
ished ages he brings facts concerning the origin of an art into the 
light of this century’s knowledge. 

"Through the kindness of the Bureau of Ethnology, the American 
Architect was enabled a few months ago to lay before its readers, 
from advance sheets, the first part of Mr. Cushing’s paper relating 
to * Habitations affected by Environment." It formed a unique eon- 
tribution to the literature of * American architecture " in the purest 
sense, and therefore it was with peculiar appropriateness that it first 
saw the light in this journal Many of our readers must have been 
impressed with the strength 
of the evidenee afforded by 
the linguistic argument where- 
by was indicated the proba- 
ue sequence of architectural 
types in the evolntion of the 
Pueblo, from the brush lodge, 
of which only the name surv- 
ives among the Zuñis of to- 
day, to the present many-sto- 
ried and terraced communal strnetures to be found throughout New 
Mexieo, Arizona and contiguous regions. 

The linguistic evidence of the derivation of Zuñi pottery from bas- 
getry, as eited by Mr. Cushing, affords a complete chain of proof. 
He deseribes the lining of a shallow tray of basket-work with clay to 
make it available for roast- 
ing purposes or processes, 
which he has witnessed 
among the Havasupai In- 
dians, a sedentary tribe is- 
olated in the Colorado Cañ- 
on. This elay lining, hard- 
ened by continual heating 
from the coals plaeed upon 
it, when detached from its 
matrix of osiers, forms in 
itself a complete roasting- 
vessel. The modern Zuñi 
name for a parching-pan; a shallow bowl of black-ware, has a name 
of the same meaning as that applied to a basket tray, signifying “a 
shallow vessel of twigs.” 

Anciently, boiling was done, with the aid of hot stones, in water- 
tight baskets of pot-like shapes. These and kindred forms of basket- 
vessels were often quite elaborately ornamented by angular devices, 
like serrated bands, diagonal or zig-zag lines, chevrons, and even 
terraces and frets. Mr. Cushing traces the development of these 
methods of decoration to the elaboration on suggestions of the lines 
and figures unavoidably produced in wicker-work of any kind when 
strands of different colors 
happen to be employed to- 
gether and even by slight 
discolorations in oeeasional 
splints. The probability of 
this view is shown by a 
consideration of the etymol- 
ogy of a few Zuñi decora- 
90 tive terms. А terraced loz- 

enge on their pottery, in- 
Fit uil s. stead of being Trined QE 
the abstract word that signifies a donble terrace, or two terraces 
joined at the base, as would naturally seem to be what they would 
do, is called by a word signifying “the donble-splint-stitch -form 
mark," a term ar derived from basket-work, as may be seen 
from a comparison of Figures 510 and 511 with 512 and 513. Also, 
a pattern eomposed of a series of diagonal or oblique parallel 


Fig. 511. 


Fig. 512. 
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lines, as in Figure 514, is called a name meaning “ tapering” or 
“neek-splint mark." “Curiously enough, in a bottle-shaped :Љав- 
ket, as it approaches completion, the splints of the tapering part 
or neck all lean spirally side by side of one another (see Fig. 514), 
and a term descriptive of this has come to be applied to lines resem- 
bling it, instead of a derivative from ds sel lai е, signifying an oblique 
or leaning line. Where splints variously arranged, or stitches, have 
given names to decoration — applied 
even to painted or embroidered de- 
signs —it is not difficult for us to 
see that these same combinations, 
at first unintentional, must have 
suggested the forms to which they 
give names as decorations." 

It seems that the inethod of form- 
ing basket-work by a coiling pro- 
cess snggested the method of mak- 
ing pottery by coiling it of thin 
ropes of clay. The evolution of 
the eooking-vessels of modern Zuñi 
from the coiled boiling-basket of 
.ancient times is indieated by the 
close resemblance of form between 
the vessels of pottery and of bas- 
ket-work, with even the rudimen- 
tary survival of the basket-han- 


2% 


Fig. 514. 


dies in two eonieal ргојее- 
tions near the rim of the clay УМА ZZ Л 
ot, varied in later times to 55% NN TA 

orm вегоћа A most con- W NN 
vineing link in this chain of 
connection, however, is to be 
found in the names of the two 
kinds of vessels, the name of 
one meaning “coiled cooking- 
basket” and the latter “coiled 
earthenware cooking-basket.” 
Mr. Cushing shows how other 
important types of vessels of 
pottery developed in a similar 
way from basketry forms. 

An important fact in influ- 
eneing the development of 
the ceramic art of the South- 
west is shown by Mr. Cush- 
ing to be the mineral char- 
acter of a locality. “ Where 
elay oceurred of a fine, tough 


Fig. 515. 
texture, easily mined and manipulated, the work in terra-cotta beeame 


proportionately more elaborate in variety and finer in quality. 
There are to be found about the sites of some ancient Pueblos 
potsherds incredibly abundant and indieating great advance in deco- 
rative art, while near others, architecturally similar, even where 
evidence of ethnie connection is not wanting. only coarse, erudely 
moulded and painted fragments are discoverable, and these in 
limited quantity.” A modern instance is to be found in the ontlying 
farming Pueblos of Zuñi, at one of which, there being an abundance 
of clays of several varieties and of color-minerals, the finest pottery 
of the tribe is made in great quantity, while at another, where 
elay is scarce and poor in texture, the pottery is of miserable quality 
and poor shape. The same holds true in regard to decoration; 
where the mineral deposits furnish a great variety of pigment- 
material, the decoration of the ceramie remains is *so surprisingly 
and universally elaborate, beautiful and varied as to lead the observer 
to regard the people who dwelt there as different from the people 
who had inhabited towns about the sites of which the sherds show 
not only meagre skill and less profuse decorative variety, but almost 
typical dissimilarity." Yet the inhabitants of both sections may be 
of common derivation and even closely related and contemporaneons. 
An important fact brought out in Mr. Cushing's diseussion of the 
materials employed and the methods resorted to in burning pottery, 
is that bituminous coal, according to tradition, was the most perfect 
fuel, and where abundant and aecessible, was much used. Support 
is given to this tradition by the traces of little pit-kilns filled with 
einders of mineral-coal about many of the ruins in the northwestern 
portion of the Pueblo region, coupled with the semi-fusion and well- 
preserved condition of most of the ancient jars found associated with 
them. Additional confirmation was found by Mr. Cushing by dis- 
covering that some excellent counterfeits of ancient pottery, brought 
him at Moki, were made by the use of bituminons coal. When asked 
why they did not use.it commonly in burning their household pottery, 
the Indians told him that the pots broke more frequently than when 
fired with dried sheep-dung in the common way, and that the latter 
was also less troublesome, requiring only to be dug from the corrals 
near by and dried to make it ready for use. In this eonnection, it 
is of interest to remark that Professor Putnam's explorations in Ohio 
show that bituminons coal was also used by the monnd-builders, 
although its use was not general, owing to the abundance of wood. 
The remarks on the evolution of form and decoration are so sug- 
gestivo and instruetive that their brevity is to be regretted. The 
diseussion of deeorative symbolism gives a charming glinpse at Zuñi 
mythology. Mr. Cushing calls attention to the fact that on every 


class of food and water vessels, in both aneient and modern Pueblo 
pottery (with the important exeeptions of pitchers and some sacred 
reeeptacles), it is a singular and almost eonstant feature that eneir- 
eling lines and often even ornamental zones are not joined at the 
ends, a slight space always breaking the completion of the circle. 
Me asked the Indian women, when he saw them making these little 
spaees with great care, why they took so much pains to leavo them 
open. They replied that to close them was dk ta ni, “fearful!” — 
that this little space through the line or zone on a vessel was the 
“exit trail of life or being.” ОР course they eould not tell how it 
came to be first left open and why regarded as the “exit trail.” 
“But,” says Mr. Cushing, “if one studies the mythology of this 
people and their ways of thinking, then watehes them Sor. he 
will, however, get other clews. When a woman has made n vessel, 
dried, polished and painted it, she will tell you, with an air of relicf, 
that it is a ‘Made Being.’ Her statement is confirmed as a sort of 
artiele of faith, when it is seen that as she places the vessel in the 
kiln, she also places in and beside it some food. Lvidently she 
vaguely gives something about the vessel a personal existence. The 
question arises, how did theso people eome to regard food-receptacles 
or water-receptacles as possessed of, or accompanied by, eonseious 
existences. ] have found that the Zuñi argues actual and essential 
relationship from similarity in the appearanee, function or other 
attributes of even generically diverse things." This mental bias has 
both influenced pottery decoration and been itself influeneed by it. 
The noise made by a pot when struck or when simmering on a fire 
is supposed to be the voice of its associated being. The clang of a 
pot when it breaks or suddenly cracks in burning is the cry of this 
being as it ч or separates from the vessel. The fact that the 
vase when eracked or fragmentary never resounds as it did when 
whole is regarded as proof that this being has departed. “This 
vague existence never cries out violently unprovoked, but it is sup- 
posed to acquire the power of doing so by imitation; hence, no one 
sings, whistles or makes other strange or musical sounds resemblin 
those of earthenware under the circumstanees above describe 
during the smoothing, polishing or painting, or other processes of 
finishing. The being, thus ineited, they think, would surely strive 
to come out, and would break the vessel in so doing. In this we 
find a partial explanation of the native belief that a pot is accom- 
panied by a conscious existence. The rest of the solution of this 
problem in belief is involved in the native philosophy and worship of 
water. Water eontains the source of continued life. The vessel 
holds the water; tho souree of life accompanies the water; hence, 
its dwelling-place is in the vessel with the water. Finally, the vessel 
is supposed to eontain the treasnred source, irrespeetive of the water 
— as do wells and springs, or even the places where they have been. 
If the encircling lines inside of the eating-bowl, outside of the water- 
jar, were closed, there would be no exit trail for this invisible source 
of life or for its influenee or breath." 

Two considerations are submitted as to why the source of life, or 
its influence, must be provided with a trail by which to pass out. 
The difficulty of smoothly joining an incised line around a still soft 
clay pot, and the still greater diffieulty when the ornamental band is 
laid on in relief, would naturally cause the savage to leave the ends 
unjoined. When paint eame to be the decorative agent, the lines or 
bands would be left unjoined in imitation. As set forth in Tylor's 
“Early History," a “myth of observation" like the above would 
come to be assigned in after ages. But whether this be true or not, 
Mr. Cushing considers it an insufficient solution of the problem. 

The Pueblo, he goes on to say, naturally considers water the prime 
souree of life, or as accompanied by it, for, withont the presence of 
living water, very few things would grow in his desert land. He has 
therefore eome to regard water as the milk of adults, to speak of it 
as such, and as the all-suffieient nourishment which the earth, in his 
eonception of it as the mother of men, yields. When his raee was 


Fig. 548. 


one of cliff and mesa dwellers, the most common vessel appertaining 
to his daily life was the flat-bellied canteen, or water-carrier, which 
was suspended by a band aeross the forehead, so as to hang against 
the back, thus leaving the hands as well as the feet free for assist- 


Fig. 549. 


ance in elimbing. Its form (Fig. 547) seems to have been suggested 
by that of the human mammary gland, or perhaps its peculiar form 
may have suggested a relationship, as may be seen by a comparison 
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of Figures 548, 549. Its name in Zuñi is derived from the same 
source as that of the human mammary gland. A surviving supersti- 
tion inclines Mr. Cushing to the view that the me he ton, as it 18 
called, was originally left open at the apex instead of at the top, but, 
being found to leak with the aperture so low, this was closed. When 
a woman has completed the vessel nearly to the apex, by the coiling 
process, and before she has inserted the nozzle, Figure 549, 6, she 
prepares a little wedge o£ clay, and, as she closes the apex with it, 
she turns her eyes away. When asked why she does this, she 
replies that it is “fearful” to look at the vessel while closing it at 
this point; that if she look at it during this operation she will be 
Hable to become barren, or various other ealamities may befall her 
or those who drink out of the vessel! Mr. Cushing’s impression is 
that, reasoning from analogy, the Zuñi woman supposes that by 
closing the apex she closes the way for the souree of life, and that 
the woman who closes this way knowingly (that is, in her own sight) 
voluntarily closes the exit way for the source of life in her own 
manımz, ete. 

Other types of the canteen, of later origin, not only retained the 
name-root of this primitive form, but also its attributed functions. 
The canteens used by hunters, shown in Figure 550, has a name that 
means *mammaries joined together by a neck." In closing the 
ends, c c, of this curious vessel, the women are as careful to turn the 
eyes away as in closing 
` the apex of the older 
form. The resemblance 
to the end of the mam- 
ma not being striking, 
they place on either side 
of the nozzle a pair of 
little conical projections, 
resembling the teats, and 
so called. The reason 

Fig. 550. for there being four of 
these seems to be that this canteen is designed for the use of the 
hunter, whose proper nourishment is the game he kills; hence, the 
source of his life, like that of the young of his game, is symbolized 
in the canteen by the mammaries, not of human beings, but of game- 
animals. We are brought nearer to an understanding of the ques- 
tion under discussion by a feature in these canteens. When orna- 
mental bands are painted around either end of the neck of one of 
them, they are interrupted at the little projections. Mr. Cushing 
has, indeed, observed specimens on which these lines, if placed a 
little further out, were interrupted at the top opposite the little pro- 
jections, as shown in the illustration. It would seem that paint, like 
clay, came by analogy to be regarded as a barrier to the exit of the 
source of life. “This idea of the source of life onee associated with 
the cantcen would readily become connected with the water-jar, 
which, if not the offspring of the canteen, at least usurped its place 
in the houschold economy of these people. From the water-jar, it 
would pass naturally to drinking-vessels and eating-bowls, explaining 
the absence of the interrupted lines on the oldest of these and their 
constant occurrence on recent and modern examples, for the painted 
lines being left open at the apices, or near the projections on the 
canteens, they should also be unjoined on other vessels with which 
the same ideas were associated.” 

This description, which we have necessarily somewhat abbreviated, 
affords a good example of the subtile methods of research employed 
by Mr. Cushing, and shows how necessary it is to identify one’s self 
with the life and mode of thought of a people in order to understand 
them with a correctness essential for true ethnological work. He 
concludes that we may hope, by a patient study of the ceramic 
remains of a people, no matter where situated, to discover what was 
the type of their pre-ceramic vessels, and thereby we might also 
learn whether, at the time of the origin of the potter’s art or during 
its development, they had, like the Pueblos, been indigenous to the 
area in which they had been found, or whether they had, like some 
of the Central Americans (to make a concrete example and judge it 
by this method), apparently immigrated in part from desert North 
America, in part from the wilderness of an equatorial region in 
South Amcrica. 

There are some things established by the linguistic evidences 
developed by Mr. Cushing which have a most important bearing on 
ethnological science. It is shown that the art of pottery-making 
must have been developed by a people speaking the Zuñi langnage 
— from the time of the primitive beginnings of the art founded upon 
basketry forms — entirely within its own ethnic lines, and apparently 
unaffected by influences from other peoples. And the long lingual 
line of descent which has thus preserved the tokens of the ancestry 
of forms from a past which must be considerably remote, shows a 
remarkable stability of language. Indeed, it proves how completely 
erroneous must be the theory advaneed, we believe, by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, that the languages of primitive or illiterate peoples are 
unstable. On the contrary, it seems safe to assume as an ethnologi- 
cal law that the language of a people is stable according to the sta- 
bility of its environment. 
changing conditions, and the changes consequent upon a commingling 
of different peoples, like those entailed by the conquest of England 
by the Normans, resulting in a new and conglomerate tongue, are, 
of course, far more swift and radieal than «those coming from the 
removal of a people into even an entirely new set of natural sur- 
roundings. Investigation would probably show that while the lan- 


A language naturally changes to suit- 


guage of a people is made more stable by a general literacy, which 
fixes and preserves its forms— as shown by the petrifaction of even 
grave errors of pronunciation and spelling by dictionary authority in 
the English tongue—the language of an illiterate nation of a high 
eulture grade is made unstable by its subjection to the influences of 
forcign contact. But a race developing amidst a uniform environ- 
ment and not subjected to foreign influences, would naturally evince 
a lingual evolution of a slow and gradual kind, corresponding to the 
normal growth of the race in thought as modified by experience. 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


HENRY HAVARD, whose name is ever properly held in 
regard beeause of his works on art, has just put forth the first 
volume of his “ Dictionary of Furniture and Decoration” 1 from 


M. 


the thirteenth century to our own days. The complete work will 
consist of four quarto volumes, in two eolumns, and will have from 
five hundred to seven hundred illustrations in each volume. In his 
preface, M. Havard says that the collection of the materials for this 
work, the researches and preparatory studies have demanded nearly 
ten ycars. This is not at all unlikely, considering the care and 
attention paid to details that one finds in every artiele.” The author 
has delved amongst all the memoirs, all the journals, dictionaries 
and inventories eentury by eentury since the fourteenth, and it is 
from Froissart, Clement, Marot, Rabelais, Brantóme, Sévigné, 
D'Argenson, ete., that he has extraeted instruetion. 

His object was to eomplete and, where possible, rectify the cele- 
brated work of Viollet-le-Dne upon the furniture of the Middle Ages. 
This dictionary, to judge by the first volume which has just appeared, 
and includes the letters A to G, will be valued by the learned, by men 
of letters, archeologists and artists. Here gathered together and 
disengaged from every detail which does not refer directly to the 
word sought, are facts and documents, to discover which for himself 
would demand enormous time and numberless searehes on the part of 
the artist or the inquirer who has need of it. 

The practieal side, withont being absolutely neglected, occupies a 
more modest place in this work, which is written rather from the 
historic and aneedotieal standpoint. In this respeet the dictionary 
of M. Havard is very complete and exact. It is at the same time 
as interesting and amusing for the serious artist as for the amateur. 
Every word has its history and its complete genealogy — sometimes 
a little too long. In confronting so serious a work and such eon- 
scientious efforts, one experienees a seruple in risking any criticisms, 
especially before the work is complete, and consequently cannot yet 
be judged as a whole. Nevertheless, it may be allowable to point 
out at the present time the somewhat excessive agglomeration of 
details of quite secondary interest in certain articles considered and 
the brevity of certain others. Тһе absence or the multiplicity of 
documents relating to these articles may be the cause of this, but the 
author might have been able to prune and condense a little more in 
some cases. The criticism of such works is a very delicate task; 
being addressed to everybody, that which seems useless to some may 
be precious to others, and M. Havard could answer complaint by 
citing such or such groups of artists, curiosity mongers, or investiga- 
tors, for whom the very things which are considered valueless become 
the best of qualities. Thus, in order not to risk imposing an opinion 
which may not be shared and giving voice to an unjust judgment by 
looking at the matter from a point of view altogether too special, 
it is perhaps preferable to take certain articles in the dictionary and 
show in what manner they are treated. Let it be then two words of 
different characters — that of a movable utensil in daily use, such as 
a knife, and that of a portion of a habitation —a chamber. I 
choose these articles with intention. The first is a detail and occu- 
pies relatively a modest place in the ranks of furnishings; the second, 
on the contrary, the chamber, incloses a quantity of indispensable 
accessories which form the whole. It is interesting, therefore, to see 
how M. Havard has treated these two articles, and by applying the 
same method to other articles, one can more easily take cognizance 
of the utility and value of the work. 

To the word “knife” have been devoted twelve columns and 
twenty drawings, and yet the author, leaving one side all the differ- 
ent applications of this utensil, has limited himself to mentioning the 
adaptations whieh strictly concern furniture and present a direet 
contact with the service of the table and the toilet. The article 
commences with a little history of the guild of cutlers, which, in the 
thirteenth century, was divided into two communities, one manufae- 
ing blades and the other handles. This separation did not long con- 
tinue, and the two professions were united in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. At this time the richness of knives was already 
considerable. If proof were necessary, one could turn to the inven- 
tory of King Charles V, in 1380, where knives are mentioned in 
whose make-up enamelled gold, ivory and silver-gilt played the prin- 
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eipal part. Here, too, is a deseription of a personage who was styled 
the master of carving and the eeremonial surrounding this personage, 
as well as the rules which regulated royal and princely tables during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The form and eolor of the 
knives are quite curious: thus, the color of the handles was not the 
same during Lent as at Easter, nor at Easter as at the Passover. 
This curious custom is supported by numerous doeuments, and M. 
Пауага cites some which emanated from Etienne de la Fontaine, 
silversmith to King ‚John (1352), the aceounts of Geoffrey de Fleury 
aud Guillaume Brunel, silversmith to Charles VI (1387). 

The historical and anecdotical side is treated profoundly, thanks 
once more to information derived from the trousseau of Marie 
de Bourgogne, countess of Cleves ral the inventory of the 
Chátean es (1471), ete. It is thus that we see amongst other 
things that the first personage who had any idea of roundiag the 
point of a knife was Cardinal Richelien, eompelled to endure at his 
table the Chancellor Seguier, who ate in a most improper way nud 
pieked his teeth with a knife. Richelieu invented, the story goes, 
this means of preventing the Chancellor indulging before him in this 
ignoble practice. From that time all knives were made round-poiated. 

From the seveuteeuth century they begau to maanfacture kuives 
espeeially made for cutting fruit, as is stated in the inventory of the 
Baroness Castelmauron (Toulouse, 1668). Finally, the author 
speaks of toilet-knives, which, from the fourteenth century, were 
employed for entting and cleaning the finger-nails. The eighteenth 
century substituted the pen-knife for the case-knife for this useful 
task. Then the file took the place of the pea-knife. Finally, in the 
eighteenth century, appeared on the toilet table of the ultra-fashion- 
ables a knife to serape off face-powder. These little instruments 
were extremely rich in design; that of Madame de Pompadour had 
a lacquered handle, and the blade and ornaments in gold. Finally, 
the artiele eloses with a few words on the modern арена ак 

We see by this epitome how complete is the treatment of 
this article and with how many doeumentary proofs the author sup- 
ports himself. What will they be then for a more important sub- 
ject, sneh as is the chamber. Forty-eight columns — quite a small 
volume — аге consecrated to it, and eighteen engravings, four full. 

age plates in color. And first of all comes the history of the word 

itself, and its meaning at different epochs. Formerly it designated 
indifferently all the rooms of a house; thus one said, “the king’s 
chamber," “the bathing chamber," “the tapestry chamber,” ete. 
This manner of designation persisted for generations. In the seven- 
teenth century the “ blue chamber ” of the beautiful Julie D'Angenues 
was celebrated amongst the habitués of the Hótel de Rambouillet. 
In our time the custom is continued, aad in the eháteaux they still 
designate the chambers by their color or the nature of the haagings; 
but the one chamber with which M. Havard concerns himself in his 
dietionary is the bedehamber, the room in which, throughout all 
time, people have slept. 
Iu die eudal habitations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
we encounter two distinet kinds of chambers, although both are bed- 
chambers —the chambre de parade and the chambre au giste still 
smaller. Charles V, ill in the Chateau de Beauté, snffers and is cared 
for in the chambre au giste проп a narrow palette, but when his last 
hour is near he is carried into the swell chamber and placed upon a 
grand ceremonial bed, in order that he ean draw his last breath with 
beeoming dignity and surrounded by the paraphernalia that com- 
ported his rank. This digression upon the réle which the chamber 
used to play, in spite of its eurious and interesting side, is a little 
too loag. 

In the sixteenth century, the separation hetween the spare cham- 
ber and the ordinary chamber disappeared—at court, at least, where 
the kings and queens used to admit a erowd of courtiers at their 
awakening or their rising from bed. Everybody knows how impor- 
tant in the time of Lonis XIV was held the favor of being present at 
the rising or eouching of the king. This singnlar promiscuousness 
brought about a transformation in the furnishing of the chamber: 
there was first the “ruelle,” a free space arranged under the cur- 
tains and draperies between the bed and the wall; then the “alcove,” 
whieh was imported from Spain, but which was aot at this epoch the 
reeess to which we have since given this name. The alcove at that 
time consisted of columns and balustrades, which divided the cham- 
ber into two unequal parts: in the smallest was the bed, the prie- 
dieu, some chairs, etc. Then follows a rehabilitation after the most 
authentic documents relating to the furniture aud the arrangements 
of the chambers of a certain aumber of illustrious personages, lords 
and ladies: Jeanne de Bonrgogne (1316) ; Queen Clemeace of Hun- 
gary (1828); Marie de Bourgogne, countess of Cleves (1425); 
Louise of Savoy (1525); Catharine de Mediei (1589); Gabriel 
Destrées, Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Pompadour, etc.; 
and on the masculiue side, Louis XIV and Louis XV. The list is a 
long one. "These names give opportunity for very interesting his- 
torieal and aneedotie details, but the author stops suddenly, and it is 
only by three engravings, representing a chamber under the 
Restoration, that of Mlle. Mars, a celebrated aetress, and that of the 
Empress Eugenie at St. Cloud, that one can derive some contempo- 
raneous instruction which gives opportunity for comparisons of mneh 
interest. 

We see by these two examples that practical questions have been 
set aside. Under the article * Assemblage" we find, it is true, 
what is a mortise and tenon joiut and what a deve-tail joint, but with 
this exeeption such articles are rare and they are also treated very 


carefully done from every point of view. 


briefly. It is always the aneedotie side which receives most atten- 


tion. We learn, for instance, that elevators, which are generally 
believed to be of recent invention, have been employed in houses for 
more than two centuries. 
Savoy. This apparatus was introduced in France by the Sieur 


They were in use in 1660 at the conrt of 


Villayer, a man full of invention and much intelligence. Says St. 


Simon, “It is he who invented those chaises volantes, which by their 
eounterpoise of weight rise and descend between two walls to the 
story where one wishes to go while seated within. 
Duchesse, the king's daughter, wished to have one for her entresol at 
Versailles. Wishing one evening to ascend, the machine stopped 
short half-way up, so that before they heard her sereams and could 
release her by breaking through the walls, she remained there a good 
three hours. This mishap caused the apparatus to pass out of 


Madame la 


fashion." 

In fine, the “ Dictionary of Furniture and Decoration" is a work 
€ ] We only ineline to eom- 
plain that it emhraces too long a period of time for the author to be 


able, in four volumes, to treat all the articles, taking care to preserve 


their relative importance and interest, in a complete and equal 
fashion. Such ns it is, nevertheless, there may be found in it curious, 
interesting and, especially, exact information. It is only fair to add 
that the author and publishers recognize the obligation in which they 
may be placed of exceeding the number of pages or volumes pre- 
arranged, which would not, however, bring about any augmentation 
of the price of the work to the subscribers. 

The illnstrations are carefully made, and the drawings are serupu- 
lously exact. As to the full-page plates, the greater part are in 
color and have been reprodueed by a new process of ehromo-typo- 
graphy. There will be sixty-four of these for each volume, or, at 
least, two hundred and fifty-six for the entire work. 


ARCHZEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
ROME, January 17, 1888. 


J pra controversy raised among the 

areh:eologists by the finding at Rome 

of a chapel (sacrarius) dedicated to 

the worship of Mithras is not yet ex- 

hausted. "This important diseovery was 

made in the vicinity of Termini nnder 

the construetions which, according to 

the inseriptions, belonged to the Nummi- 
Albini family. 

Without pretending to settle the con- 
troversy, I will state the principal ele- 
ments of it. The existence of the wor- 
ship of Mithras at Rome was already 
proved by several other objects. In 
1864, some fragments relating to this 
Persian divinity were exhumed at Ostia, 
at the month of the Tiber, in the build- 
ings of Pius Antonius, The Mithriae 
had even eleared the walls of the ancient 
metropolis of paganism before Christian- 
ity had definitely supplanted it, towards 
the third or fourth eentury of our era, 
and positive traees of it have been fonud 
at several other points of Europe, 
notably in Transylvania and aneieut Ger- 
many. Some doubts still existed as to 
the real character of the Asiatie myth. 
The Greeks and Romans believed that 
Mithras symbolized love as the principle 
of fecundity and procreation which per- 
petuates the living world. 

The painting that ornaments the re- 
cently-found chapel will aid us to settle 
the opinions on this subject. This paint- 
ing represents the taurobolium. Mithras 
seizes with the left hand the vietim's 
nostrils, whilst with the knees he keeps 
down the body as thongh he wished to 
master it. The right arm, whieh probably held a dagger for the 
killing, has been worn off by time. All that we see are the hind 
legs and a part of the back of the dog representing Sirius, gnardian 
of the heavens and regulator of the year, but we divine by the pos- 
ture of the legs that the dog leans towards the wound of the sacri- 
ficed beast in order to lick his blood. The bull's tail, although 
besmeared with earth, appears to be still ornamented with a bunch 
of spike, symbol of the year's fertility. On each side of Mithras 
there are two torch-bearers, one holding his flambeau turned towards 
the gronnd, while tbe other raises his to heaven. 

Mr. Capannari, who has written a great deal about this highly 
important archeological object, and who has just died greatly 
regretted by the scientific world, saw in the lampadaire's different 
postures an allusion to the spring and autumn equinoxes, which 
mark the sun's coming and departure. Mithras wears the Phrygian 
miter and the red mantle (caudys). According to Mr. Capannari's 
interpretation, the Greek and ltoman idea of Mithras, which made 
him the incarnation of the sua, was the true one, but tbis eminent 
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archeologist expressed the opinion simply as an bypothesis and cer- 
tainly had no pretension of having elosed the debate that has so long 
agitated learned societies. * 

Here is a list of the latest discoveries made by the Italian exca- 
vating committee : ) 

At Rome an inscription has been found in the Celian Hill which 
probably has some conneetion with the e poeh of the reéstablishment 
of the colleges, in virtue of the Claudian law of the year 696. In 
the neighborhood of the Via Cavour they have unearthed a fragment 
relating to the restorations made by order of Flavius Philip of a 
nymphoa existing in that quarter. 

At Tivoli a Hercules has been found in a well-preserved state. 
By its elegance and the finish of its forms it belongs to one of the 
best epochs of Roman art. А 3 

In an old Capuchin convent near Verona, a collection of wine 
amphoras has heen discovered, and some of the vessels still contained 
a pitehy liquid, whilst a fragment of polychromatie mosaic is re- 
ported from the vicinity of Policelle, on the Po. J 

The Superintendent of Excavations at Bologna reports an im- 

ortant discovery in the shape of a series of sepulchres of the first 
hristian epoch, some of which belong to persons of distinction, to 
judge by the richness of the accessories with which they were orna- 
mented. ç 

But it is above all in the Etruscan region that the researehes have 
given excellent results. In the Bolesena and Orvieto zone, as well 
as in the neighborhood of Arezzo and Civita Vecchia, some very 
profitable excavations have been made; a great number of tombs 
have already been dng out, and it has been shown that the Etruscan 
burial places were much more extensive than has hitherto been 
supposed. The objects discovered have not yet been definitely 
catalogued, for they relate to an uncertain and little known his- 
torical epoch. The archeologists are not yet agreed upon the vari- 
ous periods of Etruscan art, and the objects that are ordinarily 
founp in the tombs, such as arms, amphoras, lamps, cups, jewels 
and other accessories, give only insuflieient indications of the 
periods to which they should be attribnted, although the degree of 
nicety and the perfection of the artistic embellishments may gen- 
erally be considered as characteristic of certain centuries. ле 


WATER-COLORS BY JOSEPH LINDON SMITH AT THE 
BUSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


HERE is now, and will continue to be until February 22d, an 
exhibition of water-colors by Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, which is more worthy of attention than 

the work usually brought to the notice of the public. There are 
some sixty numbers in all, the larger part of architectural subjects, 
though there are many pencil studies from old masters and from life 
and several landscapes. The work is that of a painter, not of an 
architect, as is manifest by the facility of the technique and by the 
attention devoted to the varying tones and delicate tints with which 
time clothes architecture, in contradistinction to the clearness of out- 
line and of light and shade which to an architect appear paramount. 
Not that purity of outline or that chiarosturo are at all lacking in 
these drawings; on the contrary, they are wonderfully rendered, but 
that the painter leaves out nothing, while the architect usually for- 
gets the accidentals, and by so doing becomes more topograpbical 
and less interesting except to his own ilk. Itis the fact that these 
water-colors render everything that makes them so remarkable — 
everything in the best sense of the word, not only drawing, color, 
sense of material, but that much better thing, the spirit and qualit 
of the thing portrayed. The technique is certainly eclectic. Le 
shows no strong leaning to any school. There may be a taste of the 
Paris atelier, but it is slight. There is a suggestion of the methods 
of the devotees of Ruskin, hut the work has much more vigor than 
the emasculated productions of those disciples. Whenever a copy is 
made from an old master, the quality of that master is wonderfully 
reproduced. Here is evidently a man with his eyes and his heart 
open to be impressed and a hand skilful to record the impression, 
and yet he is not an impressionist (so called). The drawing is exact, 
yet without dryness, and is absolute in its fidelity in most cases. We 
remember going to the London water-color exhibition on Bond 
Street a year or two ago and coming away with a dreary distaste for 
painfully-labored, bloodless inanities, and then going into an Exhibi- 
tion of American water-colors a few doors farther on and coming ont 
with an irritation at badly-drawn specious cleverness. 

These works of Mr. Smith belong to neither of these classes. 
They are skilful in drawing, beautiful in color and show a mastery of 
technique. 

It is hardly in our province to speak of anything except the archi- 
teetural work, but we cannot resist the temptation of calling atten- 
tion to No. 7, a pencil study of Rubens, * Chapeau de Paille,” and 
the pencil studies Nos. 18 and 46 after Rubens, No. 26 after Holbein, 
No. 32 after Velasquez. In as few lines as possible, with but little 
shadow, and with a peculiar softness and richness of touch, these 
studies render the fleshiness and color of Rubens, the restraint an 
austerity of Holbein, the breadth and vigor of Velasquez. 4 

In a remarkable way, No. 10--а small color study of Bona- 
fagios, “Lazarus at the House of Dives,” in the Academie dei Belle 
Arti in Venice — gives an excellent sense of one of the most wonder- 


fully colored canvasses in the world. “The portrait of a choir-boy in 
oils, has the simplieity and quietness of key of color of an old master. 

Of the architeetural work, which gives the warmth of Venetian, 
Italian color with its co-existent delicacy, not with the garislı brutali- 
ties so prevalentin Venetian views, No. 31, west front of the Cathedral, 
Verona, is one most worthy of notice. The quality of the stone in 
reflected light (the subject was painted with the light reflected from 
the pavement of the piazza), the stained surfaces, the rich glow of 
Verona marble are all expressed in a masterly manner. This glory 
of eolor, this wealth of opalescence is produced from a very limited 
palette, only four colors being used, i. e., cyanine, aureolin, yellow 
ochre, rose madder, with Chinese white as a vehicle at times, when 
the chalky bloom on the surface of marble was desired. "This subtile 
commingling of four colors prevents the possibility of a crude tone. 
No. 18 — * Archway," S. 'Toma, Venice, in which the detail of the 
arch is beautiful] drawn. Nos. 21 and 28, “Studies of Venetian 
Arches," with the most delicate subtility of line and gradation of 
color. Nos. 2, 3 and 4, * Venetian Wells," with very able drawing, 
the character of the carving of each type felt for each type. Besides 
these, No. 30 has fine drawing and delieacy almost reverence of 
touch, and the capitals to the pedestal of the Colleoni statue, No 20, 
are exquisitely drawn. This is only a hasty survey of the work and 
inadequate in its analysis, but that the work is of unusual character, 
is manifest at once upon seeing it. 
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THE DECORATION ОЕ McVICKER’S THEATRE, 
CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February, 1, 1888, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT:— 


Dear Sirs, — We are led to reply to Mr. Twyman's note in your 
issue of January 28, solely for these reasons: First, to relieve Mr. 
Blackall from the embarrassment of an apparently false position ; 
second, to protect ourselves and our profession. For we feel that 
such irresponsible statements, allowed to go nnanswered, cannot be 
otherwise than detrimental generally to those of us with whom archi- 
tecture is a loved and cherished art. 

We beg, therefore, to say, that Mr. Blackall is thoroughly right in 
his statement that the decorative work in MeVicker’s Theatre, Chi- 
cago, was executed from our designs; and Mr. Twyman is thoroughly 
in error when he claims credit for the same. In Mr. Twyman's 
statement, however, there is a faint suggestion of truth wbich will be 
clearly understood, we think, when it is made known how .Mr. 
Twyman, who, at the time of the remodelling of MeVicker’s Theatre, 
was a salesman in charge of the retail wallpaper and interior-dec- 
orations department of the extensive wall-paper house of John J. 
MeGrath, Chicago, plays upon the meaning of the word decoration. 

The architectural treatment of the interior of McVicker's Theatre 
is based upon a single consistent scheme or plan which is differen- 
tiated into form, color and illumination. The transitions and inter- 
blendings are subtile; and we deem it evident to the critical observer 
that the conception isidentical throughout form, color and illumination. 

Тһе decorations, as we understand the term, take their origin in 
certain changes of form initiated in the constructive subdivisions of 
the design. This tendency toward change gathers increased definite- 
ness as it passes through certain geometrieal ramifications, and, 
taking on swiftly but without abrnptness an organic semblance, enl- 
minates finally in intricate and involved folliation and efflorescence. 
Within this work, and incidental thereto, are placed the bulbs of the 
incandescent system of illumination. This method of treatment 
applies to the proscenium with its large sounding-board and twelve 
boxes: the whole converging toward the stage-opening and elabo- 
rately framing the same. It applies also to the main entrance vesti- 
bules. For this part of the work we not only made the designs, but 
we furnished carefully worked-out full-size details, even for the 
foliated work, which were most faithfully and without the slightest 
deviation carried into exeention by James Legge, the carver, with 
whom the contract for the same was placed. Inasmuch as this work, 
executed in plaster, was completed, stored and covered by an insur- 
ance policy prior to our entertaining the idea of asking sketches and 
bids for color decoration from decorative concerns, it is manifest that 
neither Mr. Twyman’s conception nor handiwork nor snpervision 
entered into this part of our operations. 

Considerations of economy necessitated that the remainder of the 
auditorium and its appendages should be treated very simply, we, 
therefore, at the time the general contracts were let, did no more as 
regards appearances, in addition to the purely utilitarian and 
acoustic handling, than to definitely determine the number and 
approximately the location of the electric-light bulbs and the inlets 
for the supply of fresh air for the fans. 

When tho time approached that the contraet for color deeoration 
should be considered, we began anxiously and carefully to think of 
the coloration, for it became distressingly evident that the delicate 
rythms and modulations of the plaster ornamenation, now in place, 
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would be deprived of their sequence, siznifieance and eontext by an 
inadequate or bizarre scheme of applied color. Gradually then 
arose the conviction that the structural, the geometrical and the 
foliated parts eould not be given relative color values which should 
differ essentially from their relative solid values, lest, through false 
aecentnation the equilibrium and repose of the single simple idea or 
impnlse underlying the coneeption be disturbed, and thwarted of its 
ful expression. From this sense of balance followed logically the 
belief that these parts should be in close and delicate self-tones ; 
and, finally, the determination that the principle of gradual and 
smooth change earried ont in the design should also be the dominant 
idea in eoloring. Upon reaching this decision, or rather, as it would 
seem, reverting to the original conception of the whole, we made 
known our idea and wishes to Mr. Twyman and to other deeorators, 
and asked them for sketches covering the unfinished parts above re- 
ferred to, and for schemes and prices for the color-work of the 
whole. Mr. Twyman was the only one of these who submitted a 

roposal in aecordance with our suggestion (the choiee of color ns 

etween many desirable and befitting ones was left open). His 
ehoice of eolor and treatment was in the main aympathetic with our 
arehitectural treatment, nnd to him, or, rather to his prineipal, John 
J. McGrath, the contract was awarded. Неге, then, we begin to 
discern the first awaking of Mr. Twyman's conception. Let us 
progress a step nearer to it. i 

Mr. Twyman proposed to uso for the wall-covering a wall-paper 
which wo had designed, full-size, for Mr. McGrath some two years 
previously. The pattern of this paper required six or seven blocks 
twenty inches square for its development, and as it had the charac- 
teristic movement we were glad to use it in this house. Mr. Twyman 
proposed to heavily floek the pattern, and to add a raised rosette to 
the centre of the flower. ‘This suggestion was accepted. To use 
this paper was Mr. Twyman's own thouzht: we had utterly for- 
gotten its existence. 

There now remains for examination only the flat part of the main 
ceiling, the ceiling under the gallery and under the balcony, and the 
foyers and retiring-rooms, which are small. For these were required 
flat treatment in paper, bits of papier-maché foliated work at the 
cleetric-bulbs, and the limited amount of stencilling ealled for by Mr. 
Twyman's sketches. In actual exeention, these forms seem to us, as 
they must to any skilful and discerning eye, to possess that peculiar 
suggestion of caricature that the ear notes in the speech of a foreigner 
uttering our native language neither grammatically, musically, nor 
with deft and rythmic enunciation. The plastic forms here are Mr. 
Legge’s execution of an already beheaded conception, which, in that 
condition, is assuredly the exclusive property of Mr. Twyman. The 
stencil patterns were carried out full-size by the foreman on the 
work. The great pressure and rush of the whole undertaking 
toward completion, unfortunately made it impossible for us to give 
the time to a revision of thesc designs. 

As to Mr. Twyman’a atatement, “Тһе work was executed under 
my charge and dietation, and was my own conception withont con- 
trol of architect or owner,” this is manifestly absurd; for the work 
was dono under our regular form of contract. This contract was 
between John J. MeGrath and J. H. McVicker as [не апа 
contained the eustomary atringent clauses regarding the supervision 
and rejection of work by the architcets, payment upon acceptance 
and certificate, etc. These powers were used. Mr. Twyman 
represented his principal at the building in the capaeity of over- 
seer or superintendent, or what-not, or as what is known in the trade 
parlanee of these honses as their “ artist.” 

This is a correct statement of the case. How, then, shall we 
understand the full seope and eontent of Mr. Twyman's connection 
with this work otherwise than by applying to the language of bis 
note his evident “conception” of the meanings of English words. 

Very truly yours, ADLER & SULLIVAN. 


BAND-SAWS FOR LARGE LOGS. 
` MISHAWAKA, IND., Feb, 1, 1888. 
To TRE EDITORS OF TRE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Іп eonneetion with your item about California Red- 
wood, American Architect, January 28, it may be of interest to you to 
know that Lonaon, Berry & Orton of Philadelphia are building 
band-saw machines capable of sawing redwood logs ten feet in diam- 
eter. Respectfully, R. D. O. бути. 


TESTING FOR THE FOUNDATION OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 6, 1888, * 


To тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — As I have just finished Mr. Smithmeyer's article in 
the last number of your journal, I would like to occupy enough of 
your valuable space to say a few words more upon the subject. My 
sketch was made from memory as Mr. Smithmeyer suggests, but with 
the exception of the movable car I do not see but that. it was aub- 
stantialy correct. Unless my memory utterly fails me, the traek 
upon which the car runs rested upon either six or eight pedestals, 
although the car was directly over four of them. Also the pig-lead 
was piled much higher on one corner of the platform than elsewhere, 
My idea of the apparatus was tlıat it was intended to ascertain the 


load that a square foot of the soil would carry for a eonstant settle- 
ment, and not as I find it, to determino the amount of settleinent for 
a constant load. For the first of these purposes 1 think that my 
objeetions would hold. Asit had been raining all day when I visited 
the site, I obtained a very good idea of the character of the soil from 
the large anıount of it which aceompanied me upon my departure. 
Thanking Mr. Smithmeyer for the eourtesy o£ his answer nnd hoping 
that he will understand that I was not responsible for the heading of 
my conımunication, I remain very respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE O. AREY. 


THE ALBANY ASSEMBLY-CHAMBER VAULT. 
NEW York, Feb, 7, 1888. 
To тие EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — 1 beg leave to direct your attention to the report of 
the experts who a few days ago advised the immediate tearinz down 
of the vaulting of the Assembly Chamber at the Albany Capitol. My 
researches into the matter issued in your paper October 29, 1881, 
and March 29, 1884, having been fully justified in spite of all attacka, 
I should like to learn what ateps you are going to take concerning 
this affair, which at all events should be used to show that science 
and truth are above political tricks and “ bossism.” 

Truly yours, H. W. FABIAN. 


IRON CHURCHES. 


New York, N. Y., February 7, 1888, 
То the EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCINTECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— In your issue of February 4, 1888, page 60, you 
suggest that I сап give information as to the builders of iron churches, 
and add a supplementary paragraph of what a correspondent reports 
Ruskin as saying. 

Will you be kind enough to state in your journal that the last iron 
ehurch was ereeted in 1873, that not one has been built since, and 
that no one need apply to me for any further information relating to 
building iron ehurches. Very truly, Lawrence B. VALK. 


A Roman SANATORIUM.— An important discovery has just been 
made at Susn, about six miles from Castelforte, which points to the 
conclusion that the Romans were acquainted with the use of mineral 
springs for medicinal purposes. The erection of new mineral baths is 
contemplated in that spot, and during the work of exenvation the 
remains of what proved to be old Roman mineral baths have been met 
with. A road paved with Dasaltic lava separates the two principal 


groups of buildings. To the left of thls road, and leaning against the 
mountain side, is the bath for hot mineral springs. The atrium is en- 
tered, as in classic dwelling-houses, through a portal adorned with col- 
umna, ita floor being laid in black and white mosaic, and its roof proba- 
bly formerly supported by four columns. Between these columns is the 
impluvium, a square marble basin, round which are seats, which leads 
to the supposition that it was used for bathing purposes. In the mid- 
dle of the impluvium a hollow marble column supported a smaller basin 
of alabaster, into which the water rose through the column, flowing 
over its edges into the large basin. The further wall of the atrium 
opens into a large hall; through its side walla corridors lead into cham- 
bera tq the right and left, the nse of which for bathing is indicated by 
the whole arrangement of water basins and a network of water conduits, 
some of which are placed in the walla. On the other side of the main 
road, with a view towards the river, two buildings are located, in front 
of which n row of columns with walled parapet probably inclosed a gar- 
den extending along the river bank. Between the two buildings, con- 
taining rnoms of various sizes, all of which give into outer corridors 
surrounding them, a eolonnade provided with seats has been erected. 
It is concluded that this group Pi buildings formed a hospitium or inn 
for the bathing guests — that is to say, a hostelry for those staying for 
their cure. The purpose of the whole establishment is also shown b 

the condition of the statuary in the atrium, which has been mue 

injured by the mineral water. Тһе sanatorium mnst have flourished 
for a long time, for, together with coins of Augustus’s and Vespasian’s 
ты A and Norman gold coins have been found. — Sanitary 

ecord. 


Tux Wonrp's ПЕЕРЕЗТ WELLS. — The deepest well drilled in the 
United States is that of George Westinghonse, at Homewood near the 
city of Pittsburgh, which, on Dec. 1, 1886, had reached a depth of 4,018 
feet, when the toola were lost and drilling ceased. The Buchanan Farm 
well of the Niagara Oil Company, drilled by Frederick Cracker in Поре- 
well township, Washington county, is 4,303 feet deep. The Rush Well 
of the Niagnra Oil Company in Washington county was abandoned at 
3,300 feet, The deep well of Jonathan Watson, near Titusville, was 
drilled about 2,500 fect. J. M. Guffey & Co's well on the Walz farm at 
West Newton, Westmoreland County, was drilled toa depth of 3,600 feet. 
The welt of Isaac Willets at Sargent’a Mills, ncar Sycamore, in Greene 
county, was abandoned at 3,008 feet. The deepest bore hole in Europe 
is at Sehladebach, nenr Kotschau station, on the railway between Cor- 
betha and Leipzig, and was undertaken by the Prussian Government in 
search for coal. The apparatus used isa diamond drill down the hollow 


71. 


which water is forced rising again to the surface ontside the 

Yen 5 the drill and inside the tube in which the drill works. By this 
methed ceres of about fifty feet in length have been obtained. The 
average length bored in twenty-four hours is from twenty to thirty-three 
fect, but under favorable cireumstances as much as 180 fect has heen 
bored in that time. Other deep holes are as follows: 
Domnitz, near Wettin......... 


Probat-Jesar, Meeklenberg............... 
Sperenberg, neat Zossen.....,...... 


4,242 
Unseburg, near Stassfurb......... "T .... У 
Lieth-Ehnshorn, RE ee. sn... neuer 4,390 
Sebladebach............... O ech 
— The Progressive Age. 


Brick AND Stone BRIDGES OF LARGE Span, — According to Pro- 
fessor E. Dietrich, ef Berlin, there are only fifty-seven bridges, of 
brick or stone existing having a span, greater than 131 feet. Forty ef 
these have spans lying between 131 feet and 164 feet, ten have spans of 
from 164 fcet and 200 feet, three of from 200 feet to 230 fect, and one 
only, the Cabin John Bridge, near Washington, exceeds this limit, and 
has a span ef 237 feet. Thirty of these are road and twenty-two are 
railway bridges; one carries a canal, another a conduit, and three are 
not classified. Fourteen of them date from before the commencement 
ef the present century, twenty-two were huilt between the years 1800 
and 1860, five between 1860 and 1870, six between 1870 and 1880, and 
since then ten have been creeted. In twenty-two of the hridges the 
rise lies between half and one-third of the span, in eighteen between 
one-third and one-fourth the span, in ten between one-fourth and one- 
fifth the span, and in six between one-fifth and onc-eighth the span. 
One bridge only, a road bridge in Turin, has a flatter arch than given 


by the smallest of the ahove ratios, and in this case the rise is g 1g the 


radius at the crown lies in fifteen enses between 66 feet and 08 feet, in 
eight between 98 feet and 131 feet, in cleven betwcen 131 feet and 164 
feet, and in three cases hetween 164 feet and 187 feet 8 inches, the 
latter being tle radius at the crown of the Devil's Bridge at Bevizzo. 
Italy. The ratie of the arch at the erewn to its radius at the same 
peint is in thirty bridges between one-tenth and one-twenticth, in ten 
between one-twenticth and one thirtieth, and in eight between one- 
thirtieth and onc-thirty-fifth. In all the railway bridges this ratio lies 
between one-twentieth and onc-thirtieth, the smaller fractions heing 
solely cenfined to road bridges. Twenty-seven of the bridges are 
situated in France, thirteen in Italy, ten in England, two in Austria, 
two in Spain, and one each in Germany, Switzerland, and the United 


States. — Engineering. 


A Віт or CuELsEA. — Speaking of the Chelsea china facteries, the 
Lendon Standard says: “Time was when enthusiasts used to wait their 
turns fer the crockery as it came out ef the evens, and Gay made merry 
over the lady whose rest could be breken by ‘ A cup, a plate, a dish, a 
bowl; China’s the passien of her soul.” Even Dr. Johnson was affected 
by the prevailing mania, and not only bought the wares, hut tried to 
fashion them himself. Yet, in spite of the furer for ‘Chelsea,’ and 
the high prices paid for it, the factory closed its doors, to the amaze- 
ment of the publie, who explained it by saying the percelain people got 
their clay frem the Chinese, who, when they found out the use made of 
it, refuscd to let the captains any longer ballast their ships witl the 
precieus material. Some of the Chelsea works of art were quite equal 
to the best of Sèvres ware, and newadays they command prices which 
Sèvres does not always reach. In 1879, a tea-service painted with 
exotic birds brought nearly £900, the milk-jug alene selling for £71 88, 
or abnut five times its weight in gold. Even tlie cups and saucers were 
sold at figures varying from £40 to £60 the pair. A vase two feet 
high brought £560; and at another sale, three little vases were dis- 
posed of for £1300. "Тһе late Lord Dudley bought the Chesterfield 
vase for £2000, and one which had stood for 100 years in the Foundling 
Hespital for a sum net much less." 


ADVENTURE OF А  STEEPLE Jack.’ — A singular accident aceurred 
at Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield, County of Yorkshire, England, on 
Saturday, which for the time caused a goed deal of exeitement. A 
very extensive cotton-mill has been erected for the Slaithwaite Spinning 
Company, and on Saturday, December 31st last, the chimney, which 
reaches to a height of onc hundred and eighty feet, was so far com- 
pleted that a “ Stecple Jack” from Huddersfield was engaged to fix the 
lightning-conduetor and remove the scaffolding which had been used te 
complete the ehimney-top, round which there is a very wide parapet. 
The “Steeple Jack” successfully removed the scaffolding and was 
about to make preparations for his descent when the rope by which he 
was to descend somehow became detached and fell to the ground. The 
man was left on the chimney top. Soon a large crowd of persons 
assembled and they were for a time somewhat puzzled to know how he 
was to get down. The “Steeple Jack” was equal to the accasion and 
while the people were wondering how it was ta be done, he sat busily 
engaged in unravelling one of his stockings, and when this work was 
completed, he let down one end of his thread and in course of time was 
provided with a rope sufficiently strong to let himself dewn by. К 


Movine THE New York CAPITOL TO Trov.— No; the State must 
lock elsewhere for a spot whereon to erect a new eapitol, one which can 
be sure of its foothold and its roof-tree alike. Our suggestion, made in 
all modesty, is, that the “monumental folly”? he taken down, a por- 
tion of the stones transported to Troy, a building erected here for State 
Government purposes at the cost of $1,000,000 or $5,000,000, and the 
rest of the material sold to mcet the expense. We are not sure but 
that such a sale o£ the left-ever material would he more than suffieient 
to foot every bill and leave a surplus equal to tlıe public debt of the 
State. — Troy Times. ` 
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REAPPEARANCE OF A SOBMENGED CinxEsE Cir. — The city of Nai- 
yen, north ef Ningpo, which was submerged about 1000 years ago, has 
recently been exposed te view and a number of vases, plates and other 


utensils of the Seugh dynasty have been recovered hy the natives. 


Ir there are any inflnences at work in Amerlcan aud European trade and 
manufacturing circles to decrease the volnme of business or the output of 
mills, mines or factories, or the traffie of rallroads or of ocean tonnage, they 
are not on the surface. То fact, there is no broad-guage reason to be given 
why any decline iu activity of any kind should take place. Those who are 
using microseopes to discover evidences of worm-eating going on in the 
foundation timbers of our business structure have been unable to find 
them. There is no dry-rot in progress. A good ventilation is maintained 
thronghout the entire business structure from the basement to the finial. 
In fact, there Is nothing going on er there is no growtl possible that should 
obstruct the natural and orderly development of this nation or any other 
nation. and the wisdom theoretical and practical, which is the common 
property of all, will prevent tbe growth of evils which could bring 
about distressing results. In short, business is good, trade picking up 
month by month and year by year, manufacturing and railroad-building en- 
terprises are increasing, and developments of all kinds are feeding on 
healthy material. There ls nothing to alarm, but there is a great deal of 
work which calls for the highest order of business and commercial manage- 
ment. One of the strangest, and at the same time weakest points within 
onr reach, is tho abundant supply of money. That abundance if rightly 
used will swell the volume of business aud strengthen the body politie in 
every fibre, Hit is wrongly used, it will create paralysis and congestion or 
some ether evil that will not be likely gotten rid of. Taking a brief sweep- 
ing survey of the various industries, we find the facts to-day to he ahout 
these. Arehitects in all our larger citles are not overcrowded with work 
but are busy. Builders in cities and towns are making extensive prepara- 
tions for a year's activity, and they are buying to cover contract work 
already given. Their purchases cover iron, steel, lumber, stone, slate, 
glass, paper and d'or thine nsed in the completion of onr better class of 
building work. ‘Those who have given particular attention to heavy work, 
such as bridge-building, heavy warehouse work, railroad work and the 
like, as well us engincering jobs, are nearly all in a good frame of mind 
over the requirements that have already been brought to their attention, 
and prospects for employment in the prosecution of heavy enterprises In all 
sections of the country. References have been heretofore made to the 
poe of a number of important engineering enterprises, and every week 

rings out one or two more that will probably be prosecuted. It is impos- 
sible to say at this writing, with any certainty, as to what railroad-bnilding 
will be done this year. ‘Iwo weeks ago the hope was indulged in by many 
writers that the dead-lock between buyers and sellers of rails was broken, 
and that orders for ene-half million or more tons would be erowded in. Up 
to this time only a half dozen roads have bought, and these mainly for 
trifling requirements, such as repairing or extensions. No contraets E 
as yet, been placed for hig work, such as for the construction of a trans- 
continental line or for any parallel reads, But we kuaw there are several 
enterprises of this kind which have passed the ordeal of Wall Street. That 
is funds have been promised, bonds have been sold or are selling, and 
everything is belug put in readiness for construction. The rail-mills have 
very little work in hand, and by the time spring opens they will be in a 
starving condition for business. The theory of railroad builders aud rail- 
buyers is, that hy that time the rail-makers will have reasons for accepting 
$30 ta $30.50 as the bottom mill prices In Eastern Pennsylvauia. Allotber 
branches of the iron trade are fairly active, excepting the pipe-makera. It 
is rather strange that this industry should be dull considering the facts and 
possibilities in store for transporting natural gas for domestic and manufae- 
ing purposes, Car, locomotive and ship and boat-building wil be very 
actively prosecuted all this season. Our advices up to within a few days 
show that nearly all yards along the coast and in tho interior are pretty 
well loaded np with orders. Further discouraging news is received from a 
number of Western implement works. A few have been sold out, quite a 
number are working half time, but the stronger will survive. The industry 
will, in a few months, probably, be upon a stronger foundation. It has 
been overdone, and, naturally, a reaction will take place. The lumber 
trade is remarkably active this winter. Loggers in the Northwest thus far 
have been unable to bring out the usual percentage of logs, and this fact is 
being used as an argument in favor of higher prices next year, but the 
winter is not yet aver, and the makers will, no doubt, hare the usual 
supply on hand for the spring. Hard woods will be in abundant demand. 
Several new Southern woods are coming in. Sap-pine Is taking the place 
af cherry. Yellow-pine is, to a considerable extent, taking the place of 
hard woods. Walnut is nat in demand. Cherry, ash and poplar hold their 
own. Tho Western yards are pretty well supplied, and buyers, as a rule, 
are deferring the placing of large contracts until a little later. ‘The pos- 
sibility of a strike in the Wyoming coal region has put up prices 25 cents a 
ton. A further advance will take place within a week should the probabili- 
ties of a strike increase. The industries depending upon anthracite coal 
have nat snffered excepting in isolated cases. The vutput of coke has been 
reduced, and two strong syndicates mow control the entire Western 
Pennsylvania production. The bitnminous coal production will be con- 
siderahly inerensed this season by the extension of short lines of railroad 
into nearby coal-bearing territory. The commercial situation is very goad, 
although the volume of business is below last January. Conditions are 
such that an increase in the volume of trade can be relied upon. Stocks are 
low in nearly all markets. Textile production is maintained at high peints 
In all kinds of cotton goods. In woollen goods the prospects are better. In 
hosiery foreign competition is still causing a good deal of trouble. Money 
is seeking investment where it is safe. Speculation is doing but little mis- 
chief. Congress is playing with the tariff question, labor troubles, the rur- 
plus questinn and two or three others. The Third House has given it out that 
nothinz will be done to jeopardize existing arrangements. In labor matters 
the striking miners at Philadelphia, the carpenters at Pittsburgh, the building 
trades at Chicago and some classes of labor in Cincinnati are eansing a little 
anxiety to many employers as to friendly relations during the spring. In 
other cities labor arganizations are discussing hours of labor and rates of 
wages, hut advices from several authorities go to show that labor difficulties 
will diminish rather than increase during the next sixty days. Labor, asa 
whole, is anxious te arrive at an understanding and stick to it through the 
year. 
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UR Boston readers will hear with great regret of the death 
of one of the most prominent architects of that city, Mr. 
John H. Sturgis. Mr. Sturgis was tlie second son of the 


. late Russell Sturgis of London, who was first the American 


partner, and afterwards the head, of the great mercantile and 
banking house of Baring Brothers, and spent his early life in 
England. Asa young man, ће travelled extensively in various 
parts of the world, and finally, after pursuing a suitable course 
of study in Lendon, came to America where he had many rela- 
tives, and established himself as an architect in Boston. Here 
he soon gained a high reputation in the profession for his con- 
scientious and thorough construction, and the peculiarly solid 
and satisfying character of his designs, while he was univer- 
sally esteemed for his sincere and manly character, and rapidly 
built up a large practice. Besides many private houses, he, 
either alone, or in association with Mr. Charles Brigham, who 
was his partner for many years, designed and executed the 
building of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, that of the Bos- 
ton Young Men's Christian Association, several husiness struct- 
ures, the Church of the Advent, and the new Athletic Club. 
We think that he always spent Christmas at his father's house 
in England, and even after he had become engrossed in the 
cares of an extensive business and a growing family, he found 
time to keep up close relations with his old home, frequently 
bringing back from England some novel material or method of 
building. ‘To his efforts in this way is undoubtedly due the 
early introduction of terra-cotta as a material into this country. 
At the time of the somewhat celebrated competition for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the buildings of the South Ken- 
sington Museum in London, then, as they still are, among the 
best examples in the world of terra-cotta architecture, had just 
been completed by General Scott; and Mr. Stnrgis caught 
from the English architects their enthusiasm over the new ma- 
terial. Ilis success in the Boston competition gave him just 
the opportunity he desired, and, as no one in this country knew 
anything practically about the making of terra-cotta, tlie details 
of the Art Museum were executed in England by the Messrs. 
Blashfield, from Mr. Sturgis's drawings and set in place, on 
their arrival here, under the supervision of Mr. Taylor, who 
was sent from England for the purpose, and after his work was 
accomplished, remained in America, where he was instrumental 
in the formation of several of the terra-cotta manufacturing 
companies which have since been so successful here. Besides 
terra-cotta, Mr. Sturgis introduced at the same time the 
selenitic cement invented by General Scott, and used it some- 
what extensively in the Art Museum building. Like all 


thorough arehiteets, he was fond of experimenting with new 
materials, and as he enjoyed nothing so much as solid and sin- 
cere construetion, his buildiugs were not only unusually inter- 
esting, but have undoubtedly exerted a very beneficial influence 
upon the architecture of Eastern Massachusetts. The Church 
of the Advent, for example, although similar in construetion to 
many modern English Churches, was the first that had been 
built in or near Boston with the brick and stone work showing 
frankly inside; and it produced a strong impression, both in 
the profession and among the publie. In his management of 
detail, Mr. Sturgis wus as careful and suceessful as in his other 
work. The richest of his buildings in this respect is the Art 
Museum, but the most beautifnl single examples, to our mind, 
are to be found in the house of Mr. Ашев, on the corner of 
Commonwealth Avenue and Dartmouth Street, which possesses 
a wrought-iron gate, and some carved exterior panels, which 
are not surpassed by anything that we know of in this country, 
and by very few picces of modern work anywhere. Of late 
years, Mr. Sturgis's energy has been compelled to struggle 
against repeated attacks of painful disease. A few montlis ago, 
while barely convalescent from a long and severe illness, he 
was summoned to the bedside of his dying father in England. 
The exertion and auxiety of the long journey aud the days 
which followed it were too much for liis imperfectly restored 
health, and soon after his father's death he was again pros- 
trated. This last attack was so serious that his family was 
sent for from Boston, and he expired at Saint-Leouard's-on- 
Sea, with his beloved wife and children beside him. In the 
profession he will be greatly missed. Although not very far 
advanced in middle life, he had been for many years Vice- 
President of the Boston Society of Architects, and was always 
a wise, as well as kind and manly counsellor. If anything 
needed to be done for the good of the Society, he was nlways 
ready to devote his time and energy to it, and whatever he 
undertook was sure to be well donc. Ilis failing health was of 
late years a constant subject of regretful comment and inquiry 
among his fellows, and his death will be to them a painful 
shock. 


OME time ago misled by the announcement in the Ameri- 
N can newspapers, almost on the same day, of the death both of 

Mr. E. W. Godwin, the lamented arcliitect and artist who 
was fifteen years ago so conspicuous a figure in professional 
life in England, and of Mr. George Godwin, the no less dis- 
tinguished editor of the Builder, we published an obituary 
notice of both. Later advices showed that there had been a 
confusion of names in the telegraphic advices, and that Mr. 
George Godwin was still spared to complete his useful life. 
Within a few days the news has come that Пе, too, has passed 
away full of years and honor. We have at present nothing to 
add to our previous account of his life except renewed express- 
ions of regret at the loss which tlie profession has suffered. 
Later, when the English journals come to liand, we shall un- 
doubtedly find some interesting details of a career so efficient 
and honorable. E 


R. GEORGE R. TOLMAN, the hero, as we may call 
M him, of the rather celebrated ‘Folman – Phelps cases in 

Washington, calls our attention to several inaccuracies, in 
our account of those cases in our issue for November 7 last, 
besides giving further details. "The origin of the affair seems 
to have been a misunderstanding. The architect asked his 
client, by letter, for a payment on account. The client, Cap- 
tain Phelps, sent him half what he asked for. ‘The architect 
sent a message back, asking for tlie full sum. Nothing could 
have been more innocent than the proceedings so far. As it 
happened, however, Mr. Tolman had occasion to send to Cap- 
tain Phelps's building for a particular drawing which he wished 
to consult in his office. ‘The foreman at the building, not being 
able to distinguish the drawing wished for, sent a large roll, 
saying that he should not need them immediately, and that Mr. 
Tolman might pick out what he wanted. The next morning 
Captain Phelps went to his building and missed the drawings, 
and was told that Mr. Tolman had them. Being of a peppery 
disposition, and possibly somewhat uneasy in conscience at 
having disappointed Mr. ‘Tolman in the matter of the payment, 


«he appears to have jumped at the conclusion that Mr. Tolman 


liad carried off the drawings as a means of coercing him, and 
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forthwith flew to the law for vengeance, entering a civil suit 
for damages for the retention of the plans, as well as a criminal 
suit for embezzling them. An officer was sent to seize them, 
but Mr. Tolman very naturally refused to give them up; and 
he was soon after arrested on the criminal complaint and locked 
up over night, the bail laws in the District of Columbia being 
peculiar. The matter then came into the courts. The first 
case tried was that of Phelps versus Tolman, for damages for 
retention of plans, and the jury gave a verdict for Captain 
Phelps for one cent and costs. “The next case was that of Tol- 
man versus Phelps, for compensation for services. The jury 
awarded the architect two hundred dollars and costs. The 
judge ruled that Tolman could claim nothing for the work 
represented by the plans in his possession, although they seem 
to have come back into his possession against his wish. If it 


a little book on meteorological observations, from which 

Le Génie Civil makes some interesting extracts, on the 
subject, more particularly, of weather predictions. Most 
people know that a fall in the barometer indicates the ap- 
proach of a storm, and a high barometer indicates fair weather; 
but more than this may, according to M. Flammarion, be 
learned from the mercury column. When, he says, clouds are 
to be seen moving in a long line, whatever may be the height 
of the barometer, it may be taken as certain that a depression, 
or storm centre exists in a direction which may be readily 
ascertained by facing in the direction in which the clonds are 
moving, and extending the left hand. On land, the position of 
the storm centre is of no great importance, except, perhaps, as 
showing whether it will cross a given locality, but at sea it is 


M CAMILLE FLAMMARION has recently published‘ 


had not been for this ruling, the verdict of the jury would 
probably have been for about twelve hundred dollars instead of 
two hundred. The last case tried was that of Tolman versus 
Phelps's case 


against Tolman for embezzlement of plans having been dis- 


Phelps for false and malicious imprisonment. 


creetly dropped long before; and in this the jury awarded Mr. 
Tolman five hnndred dollars damages for his night in the 
station-house. Mr. ‘Tolman, it is hardly necessary to say, won, 
besides, the sympathy of the whole profession in his unmerited 
trouble, but, as he sensibly says, the circumstances were 


throughout so peculiar that his case can hardly serve as a pre- 


cedent. 


HE Engineering and Building Record gives au admirable 
ДІ abstract of the paper read by Lieutenant C. C. Rogers, 
U. S. N. before the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, last month, which presents the 


most sensible and most recent view of the enterprise that has 
Lieutenant Rogers happened to be sta- 


yet been made public. 
tioned at Aspinwall in the United States ship “ Galena” 


during the months of March and April of last year. Just 


before the arrival of the ship at Aspinwall, M. Charles de 
Lesseps, with other high officials of the Canal Company, had 
reached the same port on their way to inspect the work on the 
canal, and Lieutenant Rogers, on calling upon these gentlemen 
with the request to be allowed to visit the works, was kindly 
invited to accompany the official party in its tour. He accepted 
the invitation and in this way saw every foot of the canal and 
the auxiliary works, besides inspecting the hospitals and bar- 
racks and acquiring an immense amount of information from 
those best able to furnish it in regard to the organization and 
administration of the undertaking, during a tour which lasted 
nearly three weeks. As is well known, the excavation of the 
canal is all contracted for, the work being divided into five 
sections, each of which is entrusted to a separate contractor, 
who is under heavy bonds to complete his work. It seems to 
be certain that the excavation has proved far more costly than 
was expected. То say nothing of the unusual physical diffi- 
culties encountered, the labor available has been both costly and 
bad, wages being very high, while the negroes, who do most of 
the work, are lazy and unreliable, and, as they rest entirely 
for three hours during the middle of the day, do not accom- 
plish as much as would be expected from a laborer in a cooler 
climate, and the Canal Company, according to its own reports, 
has already spent more money than was originally estimated 
for the whole cost of the canal. With this, however, more 
than half the work has been accomplished, and the end may be 
considered already in sight. Many assertions have been made 
to the effect that the work on the canal was only just begun, 
and that it wonld soon be entirely abandoned, but the Colum- 
bian Government is not likely to be deceived, or to make rash 
advances of property to an expiring company, and it has, by 
official deed dated December 30th last, transferred to the Com- 
pany the public lands, amounting to six hundred and twenty- 
five thousand acres, which, by the terms of the concession, were 
to be surrendered when one-half the total work necessary for 
the construction of the canal had been done. Up to the end 
of last year, the total expenditure had been abont one hundred 
and eighty million dollars, one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions of which have been for excavation. About one-third the 
excavation is done, but the machinery is ready for doing the 
rest, and it is tolerably certain that the whole can be completed 
for three hundred and seventy-five million dollars, but accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Rogers, it will he hardly possible to complete 
е” Шап five or six years, even if the necessary money is 
raised. 


often possihle for a taptain, after finding in what direction the 
most violent part of a storm lies, to steer away from it, and 
soon bring his ship into pleasant weather. As to the distanee 
and seriousness of the storm, something may be learncd from 
the velocity with which the procession of clouds move; a 
severe and near storm being always indicated by a swift cloud 
movement, and a high barometer. 


سس 


НЕ Fates seem to have a grudge against State Legislators. 
Hardly does the dust from the fall of one State Capitol 
subside before another is fonnd to be in a dangerons condi- 

tion, and the occupants are kept in a mild panic until something 
is done, or the building collapses. The dome of the Texas 
Capitol, about which there was much talk a few weeks ago, has 
been pronounced safe by experts, much to the relief of the citi- 
zens, but the Albany State - house, or rather the stone vault 
over the Assembly Chamber, has shown renewed signs of 
weakness, and the architect, with a commendable desire to pre- 
vent the possibility of injury to any person, even at some 
sacrifice of his own self-esteem, is said to have sent a formal 
warning against the further occupation of the Chamber. The 
groining ribs are said to show menacing cracks, while there 
have been dislocations in the neighboring rooms, so that the 
question seems to be now one of getting the vault taken down 
as safely and speedily as possible, and replacing it with some- 
thing else. As architects, we cannot help regretting the loss 
of this bold and effective piece of construction. Few men in 
the profession in this country would have ventured to throw a 
groined vault in one span over a room sixty feet square, and 
Mr. Eidlitz's partial lack of success only serves to call attention 
more strongly to the immense difficulties which he had to over- 
come, and so nearly vanquished. A few days after the an- 
nouncement of the necessity for a speedy change in the Albany 
ceiling came a story that the condition of the Massachusetts 
State-house was such as to canse serious alarm. Cracks had 
suddenly appeared in the plastering of the rooms, pilasters had 
started out from the walls, and everything seemed to indicate 
grave disorders somewhere about the building. F ortunately, 
the dome of the Boston State-house is only of wood, covered 
with tin, so that a sudden crash is hardly to be feared, bnt per- 
laps the symptoms indicate a disturbance all the more grave 
for occurring in so light a bnilding. 


NEW fraud is described in the Builder, and some of our 
A readers may be glad to have been forewarned when it 

reaches this side of the Atlantic, as it is likely to do before 
long. 1t seems that an ingenious individual advertised in the 
local newspapers in various parts of the country, inviting 
tenders for the erection of villas near some specified place in 
the vicinity of the place where the advertisement appeared, 
“wunder the provisions of the Boyle Trust." To insure good 
faith, a deposit of one pound was required from those wishing 
to tender, on receipt of which a copy of the plans and specifiea- 
tions would be sent them. As it happened, the Mayor of 
Leamington was one of those who were attracted by the adver- 
tisement, which certainly had a very innocent and attractive 
air. He sent his five dollars, as required, but, receiving no 
plans or specifications in return, began to be suspicious, and 
finally placed thé matter in the hands of the police, who dis- 
covered and arrested the advertiser. On searching his, room, 
no plans, specifications, or any other documents relating to the 
Boyle or any other trust were discovered, and as it was found 
that he had received numerous remittances from his dupes, an 
example was made of him by sending him to jail for a year. 
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ТИЕ PUBLIC'S APPRECIATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTUNE. — MECHANIC'S LIEN LAW. 
—CAIN'S “LIONESS” AND BOYLE’S 
“STONE AGE.” 


JEILADELPIHA is essentially a long- 
] suffering plaee. Its Government is 
not so pure as it should be, its streets 
are always more or less dirty and its 
architecture is pretty generally bad. Yet, 
when the election frauds become too gross or the etreets are 
choked with filth, the easy-going publie turns upon its “ bosses” and 
drives them from place. То be sure, it is not always easy to per- 
suade the people that the time has come for determined action, and 
it has happened more than once that individual eitizens have hired a 
gang of laborers and had one or two of the chief streets cleaned from 
end to end. But, as a rule, when the pner see that they are not 
getting what they are paying for, they shake off their a es reform 
ns many abuses as they conveniently can, and for a while all is as it 
should be. With bad architeeture the case is not so simple. "The 
great mass of citizens do not know that it is bad, or those who sus- 
pect that the art i$ at a low ebb have been so long in the habit of 
taking their architecture philosophieally, like their streets, that they 
hesitate to do anything more than remonstrate. Yet, these very men 
have taken the most determined stand when other abuses were 
pointed out to them. Who shall say what might not befall if they 
should suddenly diseover how far, architeeturally, Philadelphia is 
from holding the rank she ought to hold among the cities of 
America? Öne might almost wish that some influential eritie would 
proclaim from the house-tops so that all the town might hear: “ For 
years you have been surreunding yourselves with buildings of which 
the greater number range between the monstrous and the common- 
lace. Even the building you are proudest of, your very City-hall, 
has entrances far too narrow for the swelling streams of foot- 
m that pour continuously through. Its tower, so far as it 
as gone, is impressive and beautiful. Why will you degrade its 
horest white marble by making it support a east-iron representation 
of columns and eorniees? Do you know that after yon have put up 
enough of this iron sham to reach the height of five hundred feet, 
and have perched on top of it eleven tons of bronze moulded to the 
likeness of. William Penn, you will have paid more than the price of 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster? Suppose you compare 
the available room in the two buildings." "The sour-tongued critic 
might go on to inform those who would listen that vulgarity and 
ignorance were stamped on the face of many of Philadelphia's 
most prominent buildings, and that these would become a laughing- 
stock to the other cities of the Continent, and a shame to the next 
generation. But he has said enough. A change for the better is 
being brought about without him — a change every whit as important 
as the one begun in 1876 when Philadelphia architeeture began to 
lose all sense of propriety and rushed into the wild extravagances it 
has since been guilty of. The advance in the direction of good taste 
is slow, but it is doubtless better so. ‘The city’s polities need a 
periodieal shaking up. They slip back only too easily into the old 
grooves. May it not be that its architecture without the hope of 
any sudden and sweeping improvement is little by little making a 
steady advanee; that the very slowness of its progress is a 
guaranty against any relapse, and that the day will come when our 
people shall not be afraid to ask a stranger's frank opinion of their 
buildings? 

This improvement in style is iore noticeable just now in country 
and suburban work than in the eity proper. Mr. W. R. Emerson 
has been doing some adınirable country houses, generous in plan, 
original in composition and with most beautiful detail, but, in spite of 
the local prejudiee in its favor, with very little stonework visible ex- 
eept for terraces and the like. Mr. MeKim, too, has done much 
toward raising the standard of publie taste. A Philadelphian him- 
self, be knows the fondness the people have for the solid stonework 
of their fathers, and although there are plenty of houses in the 
neighborhood where he has been lavish of shingles and weather- 
boards, his later work here shows a fine appreciation of the feeling 
for the old-fashioned country house. It is to be hoped that he does 
not resent imitation, for in Germantown especially so inany people 
are struck with the beauty and fitness of one of his last houses that 
impressions of it — some of them tortured almost out of recognition 
—are springing up on every side. This house and its prototypes 
(many ot them are still standing on the Main Street of Germantown) 
are an admirable souree of inspiration for architeets, but unluckily 
there is another type of house that is as offensive as this one is 
agrecable, and that for very different reasons has taken quite as firm 
a hold as the first. This is the “Seashore Cottage” type. Not the 
modest nestling cottage of the New England coast, as gray as the 
eliff it elings to, but the type which building papers of the “every- 
man-his own-architect ” class affirm can be built for twelve hundred 
dollars, the type of flimsy, jig-sawed, polychromatic house that has 
spread from its home on the New Jersey beaches to the uttermost 


edge of our frontier towns. Some rs it will disappear, 
but it would be rash to prediet its fall during the lifetime of this 
generation. 

One prastical defect in the pattern of the early stone house mentioned 
above is its lack of as much porcli-room as our summer climate makes 
desirable. It is, of course, out of the question when working in this 
manner to let the upper stories project, and thus take away from 
the temporary look that a “lean-to” porch so often has, so that 
architeets have tried the most diverse ways of overcoming the 
difficulty. The colonial poreh, with its columns running two stories 
high so that the second floor windows are protected as well as the 
first, is out of favor, as the extreme height of the roof makes it a poor 
protection when the wind is blowing on a rainy day, or when the 
shadows are lengthening on a clear one. But let the problem be 
solved as it may, by a second story covered porch, by exaggerated 
penteaves, or by the obvious one-story porch covered with any of the 
innumerable kinds of hipped roofs or pediments, it is gratifying to 
note the less and less frequent use of the long narrow strip of a porch 
where it is impossible for people to arrange themselves except in 
parallel lines, and the growing popularity of the square or round 
form, with a smaller arca than the old kind, perhaps, but with the 
general proportions of a living-room. 

The mechanic's lien law, which has been a source of annoyance in 
this State for more than a dozen of years, has become more than ever 
obnoxious since the passage of the Bill last summer intended to 
amend it. The Bill of 1874 provides that in case of the contractor's 
failure to pay, any one теби тј material to the amount of $30 may 
attach the building after the owner has taken possession. 

Under this provision, the material-men do not hesitate to furnish 
everything to a builder who may have no credit whatsoever, Build- 
ing thus becomes almost the only trade in which unscrupulous men 
can get unlimited credit, and they have not been long in taking ad- 
vantage of the law. Thus a class of irresponsible builders has sprung 
p against whom neither owners nor architects have any means 
of protecting themselves. ‘Lhe obligatory release of liens is no safe- 
guard, because a dishonest contractor can get a little material from 
one man, pay for it, get the seller’s reccipt for the money and obtain 
elsewhere on credit an unlimited amount of the same commodity. 
The owner, with no means of telling from whom the material used in 
his house was bought, finds, after making what is certified to be his 
final payment, that liens have been filed against his property, and is 
in the condition of a man who having just paid his tailor’s bill finds 
his suit of clothes seized by a still unpaid cloth-dealer. It has been 
maintained that if liens were filed, the fault was with the architeet 
for handing the owner his release aud certifying that the final pay- 
ment was due the builder. In this way some of the most prominent 
architects in the city have been obliged to pay thousands of dollars 
because the contractor was insolvent. Presumably, it was in order 
to counteract the manifest injustice of this law that the Bill of 1887 
was passed. It provides that the owner must be notified of the in- 
tention to file a lien within ten days after the material has been 
placed on the ground. So far so good. Ie is at least warned and 
may give the builder a good deal of wholesome anxiety by insisting 
upon looking over his receipts. But any relief that the Bill of June 
17 affords is more than counterbalanced by the clause stating that 
“AN building and machinery made liable to a mechanic’s lien 
. +. shall also be liable to a mechanie’s lien for any work done 
on said building as machinery by any sub-contractor, mechanic or 
laborer.” Laws of this sort only serve to do harm to building in all 
its branehes, and to injure more than to proteet contractors of the 
better class. It is reassuring to. see that the amended law has 
already been appealed froin as being unconstitutional, and that a very 
general impression prevails among lawyers that it eannot stand. 

In front of the Post-Office, where the Chestnut Street sidewalk 
becomes generously broad, have been standing for some time two 
bronze groups soon to be placed in Fairmount Park. One is M. 
Cain's “ Lioness and Cubs,” and the other Mr. Boyle's Salon piece, 
“The Stone Age.” Although the lioness by her gigantic size rather 
dwarfs the scale of the other group, it is easy to see which of them 
holds the first rank in popular favor. The lioness, in an attitude 
that strongly recalls the proud pose of the saine seulptor's superb 
lion in the Luxembourg Garden (of which there was such a clever 
sketch in the New York Architectural League's Exhibition this 
year) is not, like this one, standing victorions over the freshly killed 
game, but holds her prey aloft, out of reach of her three eubs that 
are crawling toward it flat upon their bellies in the most admirably 
cub-like manner. In fact, it is doubtful whether these cubs do not 
make the most truthful part of the group. Some people find the pose 
of the lioness herself theatrical. It is much easier to prove this 
charge unfounded than to deny that she is exceedingly well fed, and 
has an unmistakable air of the menagerie. There is, indeed, so little 
of the wild animal about her as almost to make one think — if the 
thought were not rank heresy — that M. Cain is so sure of his world- 
wide reputation as an animal sculptor as to be content in these latter 
days to work on the strength of it. This is a reproach that one cer- 
tainly cannot make to Mr. Boyle. While his group composes satis- 
factorily, the actors in it show that same thoroughly untamed look 
that marks his earlier “Indian Group.” His present subject is its 
companion piece. An Indian woman, a bear-cub just killed beside 
her, looks intently toward its approaching dam. The squaw’s right 
hand grasps a stone hatchet, and her left is clasping a baby that she 
has just snatched from the ground, and now strains to her side with 
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greater extent from those not strictly engaged in eommercial affairs. 
Neither will these business men as freely ask gratuitous competition : 
several buildings of importance for which commissions have recently 
been given, notably, the new armory of the First Regiment, were 
awarded to the architects “ without competition." 

Just at present the matter of professional eompensation is receiv- 
ing eonsiderable thonght here, and a strong movement is on foot to 
agitate the matter and, if possible, advance the rate on isolated 
dwellings from five per cent to seven. The feeling seems to be 
growing that the schedule of the American Institute of Architects is 
not in all respects entirely satisfactory. The idea now being pushed 
is to eventually modify the entire schedule by raising some items and 
lowering others. The commencement of reform, however, is to be 
made by the raising and not the lowering process. The movers say, 
and very truly, that the amount of time, worry, vexation and actual 
labor on an average dwelling-house is many times greater, notably in 
the superintendence, than on an ordinary commercial building, and 
yet, according to the existing schedule, the same percentage can be 
demanded. This ecrtainly does not seem exactly just and equitable 
either for elient or architect. Naturally, all architects would be 
pleased to see their work better paid for and their profits larger, but 
when it comes to signing the paper now being circulated, binding the 
the signers to adopt the seven per cent for a certain lengtlı of time, 
there is some hesitaney. There are those who fear it would have 
the appearance of a “trust " and scare the publie. Others are per- 
fectly ready and willing to sign any number of “ whereas's ” relative 
io the desirability of making the rate of compensation seven per 
cent, but as to resolving to charge nothing less, that is a somewhat 
different matter. So that probably the whole onteome of the matter 
will be that, aside from the recommendatory report already made at. 
the last meeting of the Illinois Association, nothing of present defi- 
nite importance will be accomplished. It may, however, cause mem- 
bers to more strictly adhere to the schedule clause relative to dwell- 
ings whieh cost less than five thousand dollars, and to obtain full 
fees for all eabinet-work. Eventnally, it seems quite probable that 
the matter of general revision will be brought up and at least dis- 
cussed in some of the conventions. 


such instinctive energy that her convulsed fingers press into its flesh. 
Half hiding on the ground an older child — a young savage, if there 
ever was one — crouches clingingly at her feet. - 
` As between these two works of art the publie — prejudiced, per- 
haps, by loeal pride — has decided that the Philadelphia seulptor 
has beaten the great Frenchman. Many artists have had the 
temerity to aeknowledge that there was some reason in the popular 
judement, and after all, why should it not be so? During the life of 
William Rush, was he not by all odds the first senlptor of the young 
Repnblic, and was it not a Philadelphian who entered the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts at its last competition in the Department of Sculpture 
at the head of seventy odd applieants 2 : 
In eonnection with its regular exhibition, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts holds its second annual exhibition of 
architectural drawings. The doors of the Academy were opened to 
the publie on the sixteenth of this month, and the exhibition will 
continue for six weeks from that date. An extended notice of it 
wlll be given next month. 


THE EFFECT ON THE PROFESSION OF THE 
COMMERCIAL ATMOSPHERE OF THE CITY. 
--АТТЕМРТ TO RAISE THE COMMISSION 
ON DWELLING-HOUSE WORK. 


ROM Chieago there seems to be cause, as well as from the East, 

[ for the raising of the lament made by some architects, that 
architeeture is no longer considered as à profession and that the 
public treat it merely as any other purely commercial business. 
Undoubtedly there is some truth in this, but to a very great extent if 
this is the feeling of the public, it is because the standard of profes- 
sional etiquette is falling from what it shonld he, and this more by the 
fault of the profession itself than of the people. That it should in 
America partake even more of a commercial character and tone than 
in Enrope is natural and unavoidable. Abroad we perhaps rightly 
have the almost universal reputation of being a nation of traders, 
that and nothing more. This commercial spirit crops out every- 
where and witb every one. Our instinets are all in that direetion. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


We form partnerships as naturally and easily as possible, and all for 


the sake of expedition and increase of business, in fact, to make 


more money. ‘This very circumstance of partnerships shows of itself 


how differently from the Italian or French the architects here look 


upon the profession; with Americans to a very great extent it is 


business. Such, then, being our nature, strengthened as it is by 


education and contact with those abont us, it is necessary that while 
conforming to the age and conditions tliat we live in, we should at 


the same time keep architecture above mere commercial business, 
and conduct all its details with the greatest possible accuracy and 
despatch according to approved business methods. 

Chicago has the reputation of being one of tlıe most remarkable 


business centres of tlis age and country. On every hand are evi- 


dences of it and it requires no particular brilliancy to pereeive the 
commercial spirit standing out everywhere. 1t permeates everything, 
and art and architecture are under its baneful influence in no small 
degree. The spirit has gone so far and penetrated so deep that even 
those exponents of the profession, the architectural journals which 
supposedly would stand upon the highest plane, now commence 
praising those metlods which pervert everything to the getting of 
business. “The following is a clipping from à recent obituary notice : 
“Even in his social relations he was always on the alert for business 
— not offensively so, but enough to characterize him as a typical 
Chicago man —and he secured many large commissions when to all 
appearances he was simply indulging himself in a little recreation." 
All this seems to be said with the idea of praising a most laudable 
characteristic and saying a very complimentary thing, but, indeed, 
ideas of what is praiseworthy and commendatory sadly vary | 

On the above principle, every pleasure and recreation of life should 
be prostituted to the getting of work. No evening party, no recep- 
tion, no private dinner, should be honored with an architect's pres- 
ence unless there were a chance for husiness to come from it. 
Unfortunately, this is truly so much the case that some architeets 
here have the unenviable reputation of going into society and belong- 
ing to elubs for absolutely no other purpose than business. ^ As a 
natural result, others who would like to enjoy social life for itself, 
have the same imputation put upon them whether they will or no. 
. On the otber hand, in such a commercial eity as this, commercial 
methods have undoubtedly done considerable to inercase the respeet 
that the arehitects are held in by the publie. By no other means 
than commercial methods can some business men be brought to respect 
anything, anybody, or any class of men. They ean only judge of and 
respect those who follow in the lines that they theinselves know and 
appreciate and admire. И can very justly be said of most of these 
business men that when once they have made arrangements with an 
arehitect, they make no question of delay in paying commissions ; 
whatever trouble there may be in this direction seems to eome to a 


NATIONAL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


the National Builders’ Association 

of the United States was held in 
this city on the eighth, ninth and tenth 
days of this month. The meetings were 
ably presided over by President J. Milton Blair, of Cincinnati, and 
Mr. W. 11. Sayward, of. Boston, the Secretary of the Association, 
filled that post to the entire satisfaction of the body. 

About one hundred and twenty-five representatives were present 
from twenty-six different eities, all the principal cities of the coun- 
try having sent representatives. Each day's session opened with 
prayer, and the meetings were conducted under striet parliamentary 
rules, and the debates upon the questions before the house were all 
of a character that would refleet credit upon any men assembled 
for any purpose. The architectural conventions might well take 
pattern by the late Duilders' Convention and throw more * Vim, 
Vigor and Vietory " into their conventions. 

The architeets of the country are hereby warned that the builders 
are in earnest and that all plans and specifieations must hereafter be 
done up in a finished and complete manner and “in inb or by some 
process that will not fade or obliterate and be complete in every 
part.” From the passage of the above resolution it is reasonable to 
infer that it has been the custom of some architeets to make their 
plans in pencil, get bids on them, and then, in the process of finish- 
ing up, to alter them as their needs seem to require. 

2. Drawings must be made to a scale not less than eight feet to 
the inch, and such portions of the work as seem to reqnire a more 
thorough explanation should be made to a larger scale. In the pas- 
sage of the above resolution the architects of the conntry are to be 
congratulated upon a very narrow escape they had from the labor 
and time and trouble it would take to put all their details, full-size 
and otherwise, in ink, as an amendment embracing such athought 
was very nearly carried. 

3. Speeifications hereafter must be more specifie, and all such 
indefinite demands as that “the contraetor must furnish all work 
that is necessary and that may be demanded by the architeet,” 
should be eliminated from the specifications before estimates are 
submitted. 

4. This resolution embraces what would seem to he a just demand 
on the part of the builders, i. e., that their estimates should not cover 
an indefinite depth of foundation, but that they shonld be paid extra 
for all such work not distinetly shown on the drawings. 

5. Our friends, the builders, in this elause take a magnanimous 
view of their business, and will hereafter (even if they have not 
heretofore done so) cover in their estimates all demands made by 
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the specifications, unless objections are made thereto in writing at 
the time the bids are submitted. They will “also take the specifica- 
tions as their guide for estimating.” One wonders what other means 
a contractor would have of making up his estimate, and this clause 
will, no donbt, puzzle many an architeet striving to arrive at a cor- 
rect understanding of his relations to the builder. 

6. Everything shown on the plans must be mentioned in the speci- 
fications or it will not be put into the house. 

7. Builders do not want to pick out of twenty or thirty pages of 
specifications what should be on perhaps one or two or more res 
and so they want the architeets to classify all work and put al that 
pertains to each separate department by itself and grouped under 
appropriate headings. 

8. This clause was one that caused considerable discussion and 
one that very nearly caused a confusion of tongues and a second 
Tower of Babel. In brief, the resolution as passed was about as 
follows: The owner is to have his house left complete and in perfect 
condition as far as possible; all cutting, patching, pointing-up, ete., 
із to be done by the mechanic having control of such department, 
but the cost of such cutting, pointing-up, etc., must be paid for by 
the mechanie who is the cause of ripping-up. One member said that 
on one job it cost him more to repair after tho other mechanics than 
he got for the entire contract. 

9. Contractors, when required to estimate for work involving any 
or all sub-contraets, should not be restricted as to whom they shall 
employ as sub-contractors unless previously notified. 

10. The bnilder will hereafter charge at least ten per cent on the 
eost of any work And materials that may have been reserved from 
his contract and afterwards added thereto. 

11. After estimates have been opened, the lowest bidder is 
entitled to the job, and the owner must deal with him for any 
chanzes that are made on the drawings (unless such ehanges involve 
a eoinplete alteration of the plans), and if they cannot agree, then 
the matter is to be left to arbitration, and in no case are the two 
lowest to figure on any changes. 

12. If the owner does not accept the lowest invited bid, but 
rejeets all such bids, then he is to pay such lowest bidders as follows : 


For work amounting to $5,000, or under, 5 $25.00 


For work from $5,000 to $50,000, . В 50.00 
Over $50,000, . 9 i с 9 8 100.00 

13. Contracts must be awarded within а reasonable time (say ten 
days) after the competition is closed (or builders cannot be held to 
their bids), and invited bidders are to have the privilege of being 
present at the opening of bids. 

14. When seeurity is exacted from a contractor, a like amount of 
security is to be required from the owner, and where a penalty is 
exacted from a contractor on a time contract, a like amount is to be 
paid the contractor as a premium i£ the work is completed before the 
time specified. 

In the passage of the first part of tliis resolution the builders must 
have forgotten that the lien laws give the builders ample security 
for allclaims against the owner, aud that the owner has no such 
remedy. 

16, 17, 18, are resolutions governing the relations that exist or 
should exist between contractors and sub-contractors. A contractor, 
where he uses a sub-contractor’s bid in securing a job, must give 
sueh sub-contraetor his work unless said sub-estimate is sent to the 
head contractor unsolicited, then the head contractor need not so 
award the work unless it is his pleasure to do so. The owner must 
elect which way he intends to let his work, whether in a lump con- 
tract or in separate departments, and not solicit bids both ways. 

As the foregoing resolutions were the only ones involving the rela- 
tions existing between architects and builders that were passed upon, 
itis not necessary to further follow the actions of the convention 
except to say in a word that all their debates were tempered with 
justice to all parties involved, and not a little wit as well as wisdom 
crept in, perhaps unawares to tbe speakers. Е 

The papers read were of a high character and showed great 
research, but each one seemed to deal more in generalities and his- 
tory than in plain common faets, and while it may be a very fine 
thing to say that bricks are the oldest building material known to 
man, and that roofs always have formed an essential element in the 
make-up of the house, and so on, yet those that listened would have 
been better edified if the papers had been more teehnical and had 
less of the college oration about them. This association. cannot, 
however, but result in good to the bnilding fraternity, and each 
reeurring convention will add new lustre and knowledgo to be drawn 
upon at demand by all who desire progress. 

As to the social part of the coming together of these men, they 
eertainly enjoyed themselves, if their testimony is to be taken on the 
subject. What with receptions, carriage drives, personal attention, 
etc, it would seem that the social part was well looked after by the 
loeal committee, and the whole wonnd up with a banquet at the 
Gibson louse, given by the Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati, which 
was as fine an affair as was ever given in this city проп any occasion. 

The following oflicers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, John S. Stevens, Philadelphia. 

First Vice-President, E. E. Scribner, St. Paul. 

Second Vice-President, John Ј. Tucker, New York, 

Secretary, W. П. Sayward, Boston. 

Treasurer, Gus Topper, Chicago. 


Board of Directors, David M. Alexander, Albany, N. Y.; Е. L. 
Bartlett, Baltimore, Md.; Ben. D. Whitcomb, Boston, Mass. ; J. И. 
Tiklen, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry Oliver, Charleston, S. C.; Geo. C. 
Prussing, Chicago, Hl; И. I2. Moltzinger, Cincinnati, O.; A. Me- 
Allister, Cleveland, O.; Thos. В. Knauss, Columbus, O.; Alex. 
Chappoton, Detroit, Mich.; John Rowson, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
W. P. Jungelaus, Indianapolis, Ind.; Richard Smith, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; И. N. Leighton, Minneapolis, Minn.; 1. N. Phillips, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; F. H. West, New Orleans, La.; Mare Бих, New 
York, N. Y. ; Wm. Harkness, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel Frances, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; John W. Briggs, Providence, R. L; Chas. W. 
Voshall, Rochester, N. Y.; E. К. Osborne, St. Paul, Minn.; E. F. 
Beck, Sioux City, lowa; C. А. Meeker, Troy, №. Y.; Е. В. Crane, 


Worcester, Mass.; D. J. Macnrty, Washington, D. С.; Geo. Т. 
Elliott, East Saginaw, Mich.; Win. Taylor, Kansas City, Mo.; Wm. 
Dickinson, Syracuse, N. Y.; Thos. Armstrong, Louisville, Ky. 

A medal to eost $100 was voted to the retiring President, J. Mil- 
Cany. 


ton Blalr, of Cincinnati. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES ATTENDINO THE DESIGN 
ING OF THE PROVOSED EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL. 


] ILE scheme for a great Episeopal Cathedral 
| has been again agitating the public mind in 

New York, at least in so far as the daily 
newspapers can be said to be that most impor- 
tant factor in all such undertakings. 

It is generally understood that the site is 
secured, although a rumor has it that there is a 
mortgage on the property, whieh mortgage is assumed рү tbe new 
owners. To an outsider this would not seem a desirable state of 
affairs, but then an outsider’s opinion must necessarily be of small 
eonsequence, sinee he is not in a position to judge intelligently of the 
conditions which may have made such a proceeding advantageons. 
It would seem to tend somewhat to chill the enthusiasm. with which 
this noble scheme was greeted, since іп a measure it conflicts with 
one of the best intentions of the originators — that of going on only 
so far as the funds wonld permit and leaving the completion to the 
next generation. However, it is hardly fair to eritieise the actions 
of such a body of distinguished men on the basis of a mere rumor, 
which in all likelihood is far from the truth. 

Asto the scheme itself, so much has been written about it and it 
has been so ably and intelligently discussed, that it would seem on 
pue a comparatively casy affair to carry it through successfully. 

n some respects it 18. The science of engineering has reached a 
high state of perfection now-a-days, and notwithstanding the lament- 
able failure of the best. known and most important stone vault yet 
built in this country, the one at Albany, we have men fully eompe- 
tent to build so vastly larger a structure as the new eathedral would 
inevitably be. Аз to painters and sculptors, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether they could —that is, in sufficient numbers — rise to 
the necessary high level of work, although this seems like an hereti- 
eal opinion in view of the popular jubilation over our modern artistic 
triumphs. This is said without any wish to reflect upon the merits 
of our artists, many of whom can no doubt be mentioned, all of 
great ability and long training in their art, and whose reputations 
ought to assure us that their work would bear fitting testimony to 
suceeeding generations of the best artistie thought of to-day. But 
while it is true, it cannot be accepted as explicit reassurance that 
their combined work will give the unity of effeet in the result that 
above all else should be attained. To be sure, Mr. A. is our most 
important figure-painter and Mr. В. is the best known decorator, but 
these two men may never have worked together on a large affair and 
neither of them has ever yet been obliged'to grapple with the pro- 
blem of making his work effective at a distance of say five hundred 
feet, and in an interior, with the diffienlties of eross-lights added to 
that of mere distanee. And yet this iseven aless difficulty than that 
which confronts them when they are obliged to make their combined 
efforts on the vaults harmonize with the work Mr. C. is to do on the 
walls; Mr. C., let ns say, whose paintings of Eastern interiors have 
long shown his great ability. The aceurate and charming style of 
drawing of all Mr. A.'s figure-work will not improbably lose some of 
its effeet when swallowed up in the immensity of the space, while 
Mr. B., the decorator, will have a general scheme of color for his 
vaults that may prove to be in irrepressible conflict with Mr. C.’s 
plan of treatment for the walls. 

Not but what all three of these distinguished men will work 
together in perfect friendliness and dine together once a week, but 
it is well known that Mr. A. studied in England, while Mr. B. has 
long lived in Paris, and Mr. C., being the long-suffering “ rich ama- 
teur " of architectural students, has roamed about the world, study- 
ing first in Munich, and then in Rome, and just before returning 
home, has made long journeys in the East, gathering bric-à-brae and 
impressions of color with equal ardor and success. The work of 
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these men, each of strong individuality, and each still farther sepa- 
rated from the other by different training, cannot b2 reasonably sup- 
posed, when placed in absolute juxtaposition, to give such a resul- 
tant harmony and unity as would ensue had they been long aceus- 
tomed to work together with the grand general effeet always in view, 
each adding his part to the central harmony rather than solicitous as 
to the particular effect of his isolated picture. 7 

It would never do to say that Ше variety thus obtained would be 
all-suflieient, since this variety will come of itself as the work pro- 
ceeds, whereas the more important quality of unity will have to be 
continually in view, otherwise it will not be attained. If unity be 
not obtained, the new Cathedral will not have the characteristies of 
a monument but of a picture-gallery. | 

То be sure the pieture-gallery апд museum are peeuliarly modern, 
and, perhaps, this side of our life is one that should find its expres- 
sion in this great effort, but it could not give future generations a 
very high notion of our grasp of the central truths of art— that is 
to say of the general harmony of all the arts. Rather would they 
say that we collected excellent pictures and charming statues, but 
that at heart we remained barbarians with a mere varnish of artistic 
appreciation, since we did not know how to use them when they were 
done, so we hung up the paintings in almost any place and stuck 
statues about, and then rested from our labors in serene unconscious- 
ness of more general laws underlying and uniting individual ex- 
cellencees. 

In the Renaissance when a great lord built himself a new palace, 
he did not send about to the art-galleries to pick up examples of the 
old masters and have them hung on the walls. Far from it; he in- 
vited some artist to come and paint his walls — поё to paint pictures 
for his palace in the modern way; for there is a vast difference 
between the two. The first presupposes art to be a necessity ; the 
last presupposes it to be merely a luxury. That in either case the 

ainting would be on canvas and placed against the wall, is no re- 
futation of the distinetion. One means enriching and beautifying a 
wall, the picture forming part of the design, while the other is merely 
hanging a picture against a wall, and, for this, one picture will do 
about as well as another. 

Now, our painters in the vast majority of cases are accustomed to 
paint pictures merely —the frame isolates it from everything else, 
and the artistic care does not really extend very much beyond the 
frame. 

This is the result of a purely modern condition of things, but it is 
by no means the eondition that will train men to work toward mnity 
in a tremendous monument. It is not so much the fault of the artists 
as of the conditions of life that demand this false conception of art. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that to fittingly build this great 
cathedral, means that it must be essentially a monument, and for a 
monument unity is the one most absolutely vital quality. Unless 
thronghout there reigns such subordination of parts as is necessary 
to the tremendous singleness of purpose, the work will miss the 
highest qualities and effect which should be had in such a structure. 

The necessity for this codperation of the arts has not yet come to 
form part of the habitual practice of the majority of the people of 
to-day. 

Tt has not in past times necessitated the work entirely of famous 
artists to ensure harmonious results up to a certain point; but we 
have to-day a vast gap between the work of our best men and that 
of inferior talent, and it cannot be possible to have only the work of 
our most distinguished artists on this great cathedral. 

The men in eharge must have their efforts supplemented by those 
of others less considerable, and the great artistic diffienlty is just 
here, that at the present time, owing to tbe isolating tendencies of 
training and popular requirements, we have no united school or style 
that would make every one feel sure that the Cathedral can actually 
be made as great an artistic triumph as we could desire. 

The relation of the architect to this proposed popular monument 
is naturally the most important of any. Ile must be the head and 
centre of the work; npon his shoulders must rest the burden of 
direction, and he more than any other will have to give style to the 
whole. Not that the selection of any one, in particular, of the various 
manners of art, otherwise known as styles of architecture will deter- 
mine the success of the work or its ineffectiveness. ‘The matter rests 
on larger and deeper eonsiderations altogether. The architeet may 
not feel his labors done when the beautifully prepared and attraetive 
drawings are executed with the greatest exactness, unless his work 
be given life and interest, and be supplemented and reinforeed by 
the arts of painters and seulptors. Stained-glass, mosaics, gilding, 
all the arts mnst be brought into their proper places and duly sub- 
ordinated to the nnity of the whole. 

The arebiteet must necessarily be a very able man to do 
all this. It is very easy for any one to arrange that all eminent 
artists shall each do something on the work. It is more than difficult 
to so order the strueture and their work in it, that all these shall 
combine into an harmonions whole. Judging from popular estimation, 
the only man who was most capable of this effort has passed away, 
and it may be fairly donbted whether any one else could be named, 
who, by his training, work and habit of mind, would seem neces- 
sarily the one man of all others for the work. 

This condition of things makes one feel more keenly the need of 
greater unity of purpose among the various branehes of art, and of 
greater pereeption of the faet that they are all branehes whose 
highest and best effects are attained when properly employed in 


unison on just such a building as the proposed new Episcopal 
Cathedral, but which, separately, are shorn of half their dignity. It 
is when this coöperation is most complete that the artistic life of 
nations has reached its culminating point —it has always been the 
undue preponderance of any one that has opened the way toward 
decadence. ШІ: 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


ENTRANCE TO DRILL-SIIED, QUENEC, CANADA. MESSRS. J. В. 
DEROME AND E. Е. TACHI, ARCHITECTS, QUEBEC, САХАРА. 
[Melio-chrome, issued only with Imperial Edition.] 


A GENERAL view of this building was published in issue for Decem- 
ber 24, 1837. Р 


GOTNIC SPIRES AND TOWERS, 4, 5, 6. — ST. MARY, THE VIRGIN, 
OXFORD; ST. LAWRENCE, EVESHAM; ST. NICHOLAS, ISLIP; ST. 
MARY, KINGSTON; THE CATIIEDRAL, GLOUCESTER. 

{Issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


ANDREW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MR. 
WARREN II. HAYES, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

IIIS church is to be erected at the corner of Fourth Street and 
Eighth Avenne, s e, this season, in brown sandstone walls, rock- 
faced, and with slate and red-tiled roofs. Cost to be, $50,000; 

capacity, 600 sittings in auditorium. This building is to be located 
only one block from the First Congregationalist Church, recently 
completed and opened for service on January 29th, 1888. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, APPLETON, WIS. MR. WARREN 
Н. HAYES, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Trus church is to be erected at once in red sand-monlded bricks 
and brownstone from Lake Superior; roofs of slate and red tiles, 
with copper finials, ete.; inside finish in antique oak; capacity, 600 
without gallery; cost, $35,000. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR MUSEUM OF ART, DETROIT, MICH. MR. 
J. WALTER STEVENS, ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HOUSE FOR D. W. BISHOP, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. MR. II. NEILL 
WILSON, ARCHITECT, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


HOUSE FOR MESSRS. E. M. AND W. BLIVEN, YONKERS, N. Y. MR. 
F. F. WARD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE SENTER IIOUSE, CENTRE HARBOR, N. H. MR. F. W. STICKNEY, 
ARCHITECT, LOWELL, MASS. 


A CENTURY OF BRITISH ART AT THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY, LONDON. 


OT only 
N is this 
š exhibi- 


tion a feast 
of art, but 
it is the 
best which 
has been 
= held at the 
Gr osvenor 
for some 
years, in spite of the diffienlties caused by the split between the pro- 
prietor and his assistants. Sir Coutts Lindsay may be congratulated 
upon his success in bringing together so interesting a collection and 
proving once more that the gentlemen who magnanimously uphold the 
“dignity of art” are no more indispensable than eminent cabinet 
ministers, statesmen and imperial rulers. 

The Constables are simply magnificent, althongh perhaps none of 


‘them actually equal the “ Hay Wain” (now in the National Gallery), 


which was the picture exhibited in the Salon or rather the Lonvre in 
1825, and which not only brought the painter into notice in Paris, but 
opened the eyes of his compatriots to his merits. The influence of 
Constahle upon the French painters was enormous; it was he who 
first taught them to see Nature as she is, and that the earlier school 
of paysagistes of our own time, such as Decamps, Diaz and Rousseau 
owe their style to the Englishman is proved by a comparison between 
alittle picture of Constable’s in this exhibition, “Gravel Pits,” and a 
tiny Diaz, “ Les Pyrénées,” in the Luxembourg gallery ; they might 
have been painted by the same hand. It is not easy in a short arti- 
cle to specify any particular work when a master is represented by 
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thirty-three pictures, all mere or less noteworthy, but the **Salis- 


bury," * Denham Vale," * Arundell Castle and Mill " (his last work), 
and “Dedham Mill” are particularly fine in luminosity. The skies 
are exquisitely clear and light and the * Arundel" is specially 
remarkable for that fliekering sunlight, which seems te sparkle all 
over the picture. 

Bonington is a painter one has rarely seen except here and there 
in Paris, but he, too, had the art of filling his skies with light and 
air. His *Cháteau of the Duchesse de Berri” is exquisite; so, too, 
are the * Shores of Normandy " and *Ships at a Pier," which some- 
what reminds one of the modern Frenchman, Montenard. 

Gainsborough is poorly represented; his portraits are weak and 
affeeted or black, some of them even inferior to the worst in the 
collection shown in the same galleries two or three years ago, while 
one or two are almost caricatures. Nor is Sir Joshua Reynolds well 
represented. But, on the eontrary, ltomney comes out better than 
usual —partly because there is only one “ Lady Hamilton " and that a 
bad one. We are most of us weary ef that mass of beauty, igno- 
rance and shamelessness, although 1 presume some people still take 
an interest in her, or Mr. Fitzgerald would not have taken the trou- 
ble to use his whitewashing brush in her behalf. But to be able to 
admire a Romney which is full of a beauty not that of Lady Hamil- 
ton is refreshing, and this we may do in the portrait of the Countess 
of Mansfield, a pensive lady under a tree, bathed in a beautiful light 
of pale gray and lemon-colored tones. “Mrs. Carwardine and 
Child” is another charming portrait —a mother nursing a little 
round-faced baby, who nestles in her arms. The whole picture is 
beautifully painted, even the hands are well modelled, which is very 
unusual with Romney. 

llogarth is represented by twenty-five works, of which several are 
portraits. There is the Qucen's “ Garrick and his Wife," two or 
three “Peg Woflingtons,” one or two “ Conversation Pieces,” and 
one or two landscapes, as well as some portraits, but, on the whole, I 
must confess that І was disappointed. Some of them show Ilogarth's 
sharp crispness of touch, his exquisite flesh painting, his careful 
finish of accessories, and his talent for happy composition. But, 
having seen all these, my feeling is, that if I want to study the 

ainter, I ean do se better at the National Gallery, where there is 
ess, but that little —“ The Marriage à la Mode" — is of better 
uality. There is an exaggeration about some of the works at the 
irosvenor and a want of life in some of the figures, and even at his 
best Hogarth makes one sad. А painter des meurs is useful to his 
generation and perhaps also to posterity and so we may be thankful 
that Hogarth devoted himself to the actualités of his day, but we 
cannot but lament that society was what it was, and it is not pleas- 
ant to dwell upon. No doubt such pictures do good at the time, aud, 
acting as lay sermons, influence a class of people who would not 
listen to clerieal discourses. But when once the fashion has changed, 
and the “point” is lost, one cannot but wish that the merit of the 
werk was not marred by the subject. The * View in St. James's 
Park" is curious, as showing that the present black condition of 
Westminster Abbey Church is subsequent to Ilogarth’s time. 

Morland's work is very different, being always of rural subjects. 
One er two white horses in this collection are exquisite and one only 
wishes thathehad never spoiled his pietures hy introducing the human 
animal into the company of his pigs and sheep and horses — the 
latter are so superior both in morals and technique ! 

By Wilkie, the best із one of his chefs-d'euvre, the * Letter of 
Introduction,” a picture which may rival any by Terburg ог 
Metzu in refinement of color and silvery grayness of tone. Mnl- 
ready's “ Widow” may be coupled with it, although 1 do not agree 
with the compiler of the catalogue that it is superior. Nor сап 1 
endorse his words that the * * Widow" is a complete Pre-ltaphaelite 

ieture, painted before even the most stringent Pre-Raphaclite 

rother began to think out his principles, nnd it amply justifies 
Mulready's saying, that he ‘long ago painted in that way,’ i. e., 
long before 1848-49, the natal date of the Brotherhood.” If by 
Pre-Raphaelitism is understood a eare for detail and a faithful ren- 
dering of Nature, these two pictures may be of that school, but so 
must be the old Dutchmen's work, and although those were the aims 
and the intentions of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, they failed to 
carry them out. Wilkie, Mulready, Terburg and De Поос\е 
made the accessories of their pictures subordinate (as they should 
be) to the figures, whereas the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood swamped 
the figures by the surroundings. One need only to think of Millais's 
* Carpenter's Shop” or his “Ophelia,” or any of Holman Ilunt's 
озге and compare them with Wilkie's or Mulready’s to compre- 
end this. In the “ Letter of Introduction " is a wonderful Oriental 
vase, which, althouzh made out in every detail, keeps its place and 
does not “swear” with the figures. Can the same be said for the 
* Carpenter's Shop's” tools or shavings, or the et ceteras in the 
“Finding inthe Temple"? That Wilkie and Mulready had much 
in common with Terburg and Metzu is true, but whatever charm 
there is in the early Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood pictures, it is not 
gained by truth of the different “values” in their relation to one 
another, which is before all things the merit of the works of their 
older brethren. Even the “TIuguenot,” charming as it is in senti- 
ment and color, fails in this, that the leaves, the wall and surreund- 
ings assert themselves too much. A lizard may be on a wall, or a 
fly on a woman’s coif, but if the fly attracts the eye of the spectator 
from the woman's face, or the lizard from the mass of wall, the rela- 


tive values are false however true to Nature the painting of the 
lizard or the fly may ће, Mr. П. Hunt paints the reflection of win- 
dow panes upon his eye-balls, and no doubt if we look hard enough 
we may see it, but the light on the pupils of the eyes is not the first 
thing which attracts our attention when we look in a friend’s face, 
nor ought it to be in his portrait. Tne difference might be summed 
up thus: The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood aimed at the individual 
truth of particles, the Dutchmen, Wilkie and Mulready, at collective 
truth of the whole; in the former the pursuit of truth led to false- 
hood, in the latter to absolute truth. 

Mrs. Grundy might point to the Ettys as оета of the immor- 
ality of the nude. Exquisite in color and perfect in modelling, 
Etty’s pictures are always unpleasant, and the reason is not far to 
seck. Like all his contemporaries, including Ingres and Gérard, his 
idea of the nude was simply the undressed. Iis Venuses have their 
hair bound up at the top of their heads with large combs, and his 
Cupids have crops of curls all round, after the fashion of the chil- 
dren ef his day. Etty, in faet, merély painted what he saw in 
Nature, whereas his predecessors and the great men of the present 
day who follow this branch of art, idealize her. I could not help 
wondering when I looked at “Robinson Crusoe” whether Courbet 
ever saw the picture before he painted his wave in the Luxembourg; 
there is a wonderful resemblance in form, color and movement. So, 
too, it reminds me of Delncroix. 

In one of the rooms, as pendants, are two portraits of painters, 
painted by themselves — Turner and Wilkie — and, although the 
latter is the finer work, that of Turner shows that if he had chosen, 
he could have devoted himself to portraiture with success. It is 
almost impossible here to specify any of the great master's works 
they are all so fine, from the furious tumultuous sea in the * Mino- 
taur,” to the sweet ealın and softened sunny glow of * Caller 
Bridge” and “Somer Hill." 

The gallery contains some good examples of Wilson, refined and 
placid if somewhat over conventional. The first picture which 
introduced Opie to fame is proof that he deserved it. The painting 
of the old woman in the “Sehoolmistress” is equal to Bonnat or 
Deschamps. A little portrait by Corway ought to be mentioned as 
being full of charm and showing the painter's work in an unusual 
medium. Numberless miniatures by him are to be seen, but oil- 
paintings are rare, which is a pity, as his handling of this portrait of 
a demure little damsel is quite equal to his water-color work, if not 
superior. Linnell is represented by two pietures, not his best, but I 
cannot help thinking that posterity will reverse his present high 
reputation ; his works are terribly erude and glaring in color, and 
his touch is so constantly woolly. Where is the air and the erisp- 
ness of brushwork which we sce in Constable's pietures? 

Amongst other names in the catalogue are the Barkers, Blake, 
Calcott, Collins, Copley, Cotman, the two Cromes, De Wint (only 
oil paintings), Copley Fielding (oil pictures), W. llunt, Landseer, 
Lawrence, Nollekins, Raeburn, Reinagle, Smirke, Stubbs, Varley, 
Vincent, James Ward, Wheatley, Withington and Zoffany (two 
caricatures). The Royal Academy Exhibition deserves some notice 
also, as it has struck out in a new line by showing a choice collection 
of Italian bas-reliefs and bronzes, but want of space compels me to 
postpone doing so until a future oceasion. S. BEALE. 


WEAKNESS IN DESIGN OF LOWER STORIES. 
— UNFORTUNATE CHANGES IN THE НО- 
TEL BOYLSTON — PARTICULARS IN WINCH 
THE COURT-HOUSE DESIGN MAY DE IM- 
PROVED. — COPPER BAY-WINDOWS, 


E have noticed on several occasions, 
that many of our more important build- 
ings are at their best when seen iising 

over other buildings — for instance, the best point of view of the New 

Old South tower is from Newbury Street, between Dartmouth and 
Exeter, where the base is hidden ; and before the new high buildines 

on Boylston Street were built, the Providence Depot, seen from the 

Public Garden, stretched a long quiet line of roof above the masses 

of the Boylston Street houses. 

The reason that these distant views are the best is not hard to 
find, it is beeause the first stories of the buildings themselves are 
hidden and these first stories are usually bad — bad in two ways; 
they have not sufficient wall-space and apparent strength for the 
stories above, and they have no horizontal continuous base-course 
from which the facade is to rise and upon which it is to rest. Every 
one knows the газоп-Ф@те of string-courses, of mouldings and of 
cornices, i. e., to accent the separation of one thing from another — 
story from story; base from wall; wall from frieze; building from 
sky. The more difference there is between the things separated, the 
more important become the separating eourses. Is there not a good 
reason, then, for having lines separating the building from the earth 
on which it resta. There is no ancient temple without its stylobate, 
no Florentine, Roman, Bolognese palace without its great projecting 
base-eourse, no English manor without its terraces. 
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Yet, we seem to have forgotten that sueh an idea existed, and onr 
buildings—seemingly driven into the ground like pegs — are seen best 
when the first story is hidden. It is pitiable. There seems to be 
some utilitarian excuse for the lack of wall-surfaees in first stories of 
business buildings, as there is a demand, whieh seems at times a 
little excessive, for show-windows and for as much light as possible, 
but surely there is some better solution of this problem of getting 
small piers with wide spaces between them than any we have yet 
attempted. 4 | — 

The iron piers, nsed in such numbers in our business districts, are 
direet descendants of the sawed and chamfered piazza posts of the 
eountry earpenter. A high wall-surface supported on an areade, or- 
upon a eolonnade with lintels is no new thing. It was common in 
both Rome and Pompeii—the Basilica Julia (Cnninas Restoration), 
the Pompeian Forum, the Cloisters of S. Giovanni Laterano and 
of S. Paolo fuori la mura. In Gothie work there are numberless ex- 
amples, the Cloisters at Viterbo, at Caen, at Mont St. Michel, at 
Barcelona and San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo. Bologna, Milan, 
Turin, Paris, have whole streets treated in this way. Any one of 
tbese examples would suggest a facade of whieh the first story is 
nothing but columns or slight piers and spaces (these spaees glazed) 
but the eolumns should be the same eolor as the walls above, and, if 
possible, of the same material. ; 

This applies very strongly to the block on the site of old Boylston 
Market. It is (above the first story) so quiet and simple, of such 
eomparatively good proportions that the uneasiness and ehange of 
idea in the first story shows only another example of our inability to 
as yet successfully master the problem of shop-fronts. А 

This building, by the way, has two long unbroken facades, which 
is a great gain over the chopped-np fronts near it— and its general 
character is a marked improvement over the ehildren’s bnilding- 
block architecture of the work a little farther up the street. 

We wish we could say as much of the additions to tbe Hotel 
Boylston. Hotel Boylston belonged to a type of work which pro- 
claimed itself as a union of Victorian and Venetian Gothic. In 
point of faet it but slightly resembled either. Its distinetive eharac- 
teristics were pointed arches, eorbelled eornices and, especially, parti- 
eolored voussoirs. In white and gray marbles, as in the building at the 
corner of Summer and Chauneey Streets, it was too pronounced in 
its eontrasts, but in the Hotel Boylston, where the two shades were 
more alike in tone, it was at its best. ‘There was, however, always a 
laek of good detail. The buildings of this type were vigorous, inter- 
esting, heavy and erude to barbarism, yet they were much better 
than others of their time and Hotel Boylston was one of the best of 
the type. 

lts situation is an exeellent one and it is a positive evil to have a 
building in such a situation made worse instead of better. Reeently 
two stories have been added; the old eorbelled eorniee has been left 
except where it was cut by the gables, where there are now abrupt 
meaningless gaps in its eontinuity. The two stories, whieh by their 
proportions, are neither frieze, mansard nor wall-surface, are termi- 
nated (we eannot say erowned) by a feeble согшее. Add to this that 
eopper bays of a eharacter utterly out of keeping with the building 
jut out in these two stories, and the result is a spectacle of architce- 
tural treatment that has few parallels in the eity. Compare this with 
the Mason & Hamlin Company's building on Tremont Street, where 
the delicate proportions of the arches, the refinement of lines and 
monldings, the simplicity of treatment and material, really recall the 
bestin Venetian work, and the differenee is very marked. 

We spoke last month of the “eommonplace detail” of the Court- 
house and have since thought such a remark might be ambiguous 
and now hasten to explain it. The columns, the balcony platforms 
and the braekets seem to justify such an expression most of all. 
Stone earving of all kinds, and especially when of Classie eharaeter, 
needs to be done in the most skilful and masterly way or not at all. It 
is not a ease ot “half a loaf is better than no bread," as seems to be 
the popular opinion, it is à question of whether the bread is to be 
palatable or not. Every one knows that to make a good salad 
requires a very distinet knowledge of the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents, and every architeet knows, or should, that the designing of a 
successful piece of ornament requires a very distinct knowledge of 
style, of proportion, seale, light and shade, projection of ornament, 
proportion of ornament to ground, proportion of ground to surround- 
ing surfaces, accompanied by a thorough ability to draw finely. 1t 
is not every morsel that is fit to set before a king; it is not every 
piece of carving that is fit to adorn a building for the people; for 
decoration should only enhanee something that is able to dispense 
with it and to which it only supplies richness or delicacy. For 
this reason, we would only suggest such changes on the Court-lTouse 
as wonld save it from inferior enrichment and vulgar detail. 

It is not too late to make the main cornice a fine one, studied eare- 
fully from Vignola if need be, nor to leave out the panel mouldings 
and the weathering of joints, which is all out of scale; to lessen the 
projections of the string courses, which in seetion do not show their 
exaggerated overhang on the diagonals when turning corners; to 
concentrate the three openings on the top story into one, so that that 
story may have some dignity and not be a mere wall shot full of 
holes. Apart from this there are several very bad pieces of design. 
First, the combined corbel, column and balcony which ought to be 
taken down; second, the openings in the third story of the end pavi- 
lions and the pediments over, which ought to be changed; third, the 
dome, which, as proposed, is very bad—too light at the base, too heavy 


above, with a pinched, meagre profile and a weak spring—the whole 
dome utterly unworthy of the mass of building below. 

There are domes enough to study from. Brunellesehi’s at Florenee 
would seem to suggest that noble simplicity is a virtue in a dome. 
St. Peter's, inferior as it is to many others, есһос the same principle. 
St. Paul’s, the Invalides at Paris, the numberless Eastern domes, 
sueh as the tombs of the Mamelukes outside of Cairo, all point em- 
phatically to the same conelusion, 2. e., that a dome should be a geo- 
metrie unit and not a combination of several geometrie forms, and 
that it should be very firmly planted on a simple base. 

The dome is not yet under eontract. If the facades cannot be 
ehanged or bettered (and we do not believe it is toa late for that), 
at most, they will only be seen from the immediate vicinity and if 
one has no need of recourse to the law, he need never see them and 
can try to forget their existence, but to raise a dome into the air that 
will be seen for miles, this should require a reverent courage, a depth 
of daring, that should make the architeet who attempts it work with 
eautious hands, for the result will land him or damn him for all 
time. Finally, though, this has something the nature of an anti- 
climax, we do not think a French mantel-cloek the finest central 
motive for the sky-line of a facade. 

The latest fashion, probably nurtured by the Building Law, is the 
eopper bay of all descriptions, but principally of the straightened, 
squeezed variety, with a feeble intention, when painted, to resemble 
wood. There should be no intrinsie evil in the use of copper for 
bays, but we have yet to see it well used. Perhaps the trouble is 
more in the want of knowledge of handling bays than in the copper. 
A bay (unless a broad square one) is essentially a perpendicular 
thing. Either a part of an upright prism or of a eylinder, and sets 
(unless contrasted with broad masses of wall-surfaces) a perpendie- 
ular scheme for the building. This is in most eases forgotten, and 
the bays are so many Jacks-in-the-box, jumping up and through 
horizontal string-courses, ete. Nash’s “ Mansions of England” give 
many suggestions for better treatments. 


THE “PUBLIC BUILDINGS” RAID ON TIE TREASURY. 


CORRES- 
A PONDENT 

of the New 
York Times writes 
as follows: The 
publie building raid 
upon the Treasury 
now contemplated, 
and already begun 
in the Senate, will 
take from the Treas- 
nry, if it is suceess- 
ful, the sum of $25,- 
000,000. That does 
not include a num- 
ber of propositions 
before the Senate, 
but not yet before 
the Поизе, aggregat- 
ing about $3,000, 
000. Ifthe llouse 
gets all the Bills 
through whieh have 
been introduced by 
its own members, 
and also those of the 
Senate, the appro- 
lt is no wonder that 


priations will reach np to about $30,000,000. 
Senator Vest said a day or two ago that before the publie build- 
ings appropriations the Blair Bill and the ‘Tariff Bill sink into insig- 
nificance as plans for reducing the surplus. 

lt was an easy thing to invent a plan for eapturing votes enongh 


in the House to pass every pnblie building Bill reported. There are 
325 members with votes. Get 200 of them behind a Bill and it was 
as good as a law. If a Bill is introduced for a publie building in 
New York, San Franeiseo, New Orleans or St. Louis, it is sure to get 
the votes of all the members from each of the States of New York, 
California, Louisiana and Missouri. 1f a New York Bill goes in 
alone, and eomes up alone, its merits may be great, but New York 
alone is greatly interested in it. By extending the plan and inducing 
Representatives, two, three or four from each State, to introduce 
Bills, a common interest was aroused. This has been done. One 
hundred and twenty-three members have introduged Bills. All of 
these members except four delegates from as many territories have a 
vote each. 'They represent all of the States except Delaware, Rhode 
Island and Nevada. But these States are to be provided for. Rhode 
Island has two Bills in the Senate. Delaware has one at least. It is 
not too late for Nevada to get a share of the Treasury surplus, if it 
thinks it would like to have a publie building. 

Having бопе оп introducing Bills as fast as they could be prepared 
and turned in, the next step was to drive them through the House 
on the mutual plan. So Mr. Dibble, of Sonth Carolina, who is Chair- 
man of the Publie Buildings Committee, has asked for, and, by eon- 
sent of Mr. Mills, the chosen leader of tlie majority, will have five 
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days, beginning February 21, in which all Bills to be indicated by 


the Public Buildings Committee are to be considered. 
of course, that they are to be passed. 
prevented. That means that no attem 


tenanced, and tl 


at the procession ol plund 


That means, 


Dilatory motions are to be 
xt to stop а Bill is to be eoun- 


er-bearers is to move 


majestically on regardless of the rules of the House that restrain 


other measures. 


This scheme of wholesale treasure-grabbing is best illustrated by 


the use of names 


and figures. The Bills intro 


luced in the House up 


to February 1 were brought in by the following members: 


Abbott, Texas, (2) 
Allen, Mass, 
Raker, Mi. 
Bankhead, Ala, 
Bayne, Penn. 
Higgs, Cal. 
Blanehard, La. 
Boothinan, Ohlo. 
ltoutelle, Me. 
Bowden, Va., (2.) 
Игежег, Mich. 
Jirowne, T. M. B., 
¥a,, (3.) 
Buchanan, N. J. 
Burrows, Mich, 
Butler, Tenn., (2.) 
Bynum, Ind. 
Campbell, J. E., 
ошо. 
SERIEN, T. J., N. 


Carey, Wyoming. 
Carulh, Ку. 
Caswell, Wis. 
Catehings, Miss. 
Compton, Md. 

Cox, N. Y. 

Crain, Texas. 
Crouse, Ohio. 
Culberson, Texas. 
Cutcheon, Mich., 


a) 
Darlington, Penn. 


Davidson, Fla., (2.) 'Lodge, Maas. 
Dibble, S. C., (2) Мав, Penn. 
¡Dorsey, Neb., (2.) (Mansur, Мо. 
‘Dunn, Ark. 

Enloe, Tenn. 


Martín, Texas. 
МеАйоо, N. J., (2.) ¡Seney, Ohio, (2.) 


Rowland, N. С. 
tusk, Md. 
lltussell, Conn. 
Seuil, Penn. 


Fisher, Mich. McClammy, Х.С. Simmons, N. С. 
Flood, N. Y. McKenna, Cal., (2.) Smith, Wis. 
Ford, Mich. |McKinley, Ohio. (Snyder, W. Уа. 


Funston, Kan. | 
Gallinger,N,H.,(2.) (2) 
Gitford, Dakota. |МеКае, Ark. 
Granger, Conn. 
Grimes, Ga. 
Grout, Vt. 
Guenther, Wis, 
Henrd, Mo. 
Henderson, N, С. Morse, Маза, 
Hermann, Oregon, Neal, Tenn. 
9: Newton, La, 
Miestand, Penn. Nelson, Minn 
Hires, N. J. Norwood, ба. 
Mogg, West Va., (2 ) O'Donnell, М 
llolman, Ind. O’Neall, Ind. 
Holmes, Towa, 
Hopkins, Va. 
Hovey, Ind. Parker, N. Y 
Howard, Ind. Perkins, Kan 
Joseph, New Мех-Реггу, S. C. 
Ico. Peters, Kan., 
Ketcham, N. Y. Phelps, N. J. 
Lawler, m. 
Landes, 11H. 
Lehlbaeh, N. J. 


Milliken, Me. 
Moffitt, N. У. 
Morrill, Kan. 


Owen, Ind. 


Rogers, „ТК. 


McKinney, N. II, 


MeShane, Neb., (3.) 


Morrow, Cal., (2.) 


Klee, Minn., (2.) 
Robertson, La. 


Sowden, Penn. 
Stahlnecker, N. Y. 
Stewart, GR. 
‚Stewart, Vt. 
Struble, lowa. 
Symes, Col., (2.) 
Тагвпеу, Mich. 
Thomas, Ky. 
|Твотрвоп, Ohio. 
‘Thompson, Cal. 
|Toole, Montana, 

о Vandever, Cal., (2.) 
У Warner, МО. 

Ich. Weber, N. Y. 

: West, N. Y. 


‚ (2) 


Osborne, Peun. ег, MY. 


|Wilkins, Ohlo. 

Я Williams, N. Y. 

o Wilkinson, La. 
Wilson, Minn. 

(2) (Wise, Vn. 

Yost, Va. 

Yoder, Ohio. 


Three new members— T. H. B. Browne, of Virginia, Peters, of 
Kansas, and McShane, of Nebraska — are the leaders in the list. 


Each has introdueed three Bills. 


Hogg 


ginta, ZO 


Abbott, of Texas, Bowden, of Vir- 
of West Virginia, McKinney, of New Hampshire, Rice, 


of Minnesota, and Vandever, of California, also all new, bave in- 


trodnced two Bil 


introdnee and get through one Bill in a term of two vears. 


ls each. The old members a: 


'e satisfied if they can 
The 


Bills came in from fifty-nine Republieans and sixty-three Democrats, 
and one Independent — Smith — is among the aspirants for local 


fame in this way. 


nine new buildings, as follows: 


Akron, Ohlo. $100,000; Garden Clty, Kan. $100,000 
Albuquerque, New Gr’d Пауеп, Mich. 100,000 
Mexico. 100,000 Grand Island, Neb. 100,000 
Alexandria, Ta. 100,000 Greenville, S. C. 100,000 
Allegheny, enn. 200,000 Hamlllon, Ohio. 100,000 
entown, Penn. 100,000 Helena, Ark. 80,000 
аорта LP 150,000 y lis en 100,000 
nnnpolis, Md. 50,000| Hoboken, N. J. 100,000 
Atchison, Kan. 100,000 Тор Springs, Ark. 50,000) 
Atlanta, Gn. 75,000 | Houlton, Me. 50,000 
Atlantio City, N. J. 100,000 | Hudson, N. Y. 100,000 
Asheville, N. C. 100,000 Huntington, W. Va.100,000 | 
Baltimore, М4. 650.000 | Hutchinson, Кап. 100,000| 
Bar Harbor, Me. 50,000 Indianapolis, Ind. 125,000 
Bay City, Mich. 250,000 Jackson, Mich. 100,000 
linton Копро, La. 100,000 Jackson, Tenn. 1,000 
de 40,004 а НИЕ, > 25,000 
rminghanı, . 500,000 Jersey City, N. J. 
Boston Mass, 250,000 Kalamazoo, Mich, 100,000 
Bridgeport, Conn. 200,000 | Kansas City, Кап. 100,000 
Bridgeton, N. J, 50,000 | Kansas City, Мо. 1,000,000 
Brownaville, Tex. 60,000 Keene, N. H. 109,000 
Bristol, Tenn, 20,000 Lancaster, Penn, 125,000 
nen; cr 100,000 in en 
Zharleston, S. C. 400,000 | Lima, O. ,000 
Charleston, W. Va. 52,000 Logansport, Ind. 5, 00 
Charlotte, N. C. 201,000 | Los uer s Св]. 178,500 
Chattanoogn, 'l'enn.300,000| Louisville, Ку. 10,000 
Chester, l'enn. 75,000| Lowell, Mass. 250,000 
Cheyenne, Wy. 80.000 | Lynn, Mass. 100,600 
Chicago, 11). 200,000 | Madison, Ind. 15,000 
Columbus, Ga. 150,000; Malone, N. Y, 20,000 
Dallas, Texas. 12,000 Manchester, N. H. 46,000 
Detiance, Ohio. 25,000) Manchester, Va. 50,000 
Denver, Col. 1,000,000 | Manistce, Mich. 50,000 
Dover, N. H. 100,000 Maysville, Ky. 50,000 
Duluth, Minn. 300,000 | Milwaukee, Wis. 1,200,000 
E. St. Louis, 111. 40,000 Moberly, Мо. 15,000 
Elmira, N. Y. 150,000) Monroe, La. 100100 
Eureka, Cal, 60,000 | Morristown, Tenn. 20,000 
Evansvitle, о, ^ 100,000 Ru WT Mich. аро 
Fayetteville, N. С. 75,000 Nashua, N. Н. 100,000 
Findlay, Ohio. 30,000| Newark, N. J. 250,000 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 50,000 New Berne, N. C. 100,000 
Fort Dodge, Towa. 100,000¡New Londen, Ct. 150,000 
Forlress Monroe, N. Orleans, La. 1,000,000 


Ya. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


PO es 


. 50,000 New York, N. Y. ы 
100,000 New York, N. Y. 250,000 
25,000! Norfolk, Va. 250,000] 


The 123 members ask for one hundred and forty- 


Oakland, Cal. $250,000 
Оша, mi. 75,000 
Omaha, Neb. 1,500,000 
Onancock, Va. 25,000 
Oneonta, N. Y. 75,000 
Palestine, Texas, 75,000 
Paterson, N. J. 100,000 
Pensacola, Fla, 50,000 
Piqua, Ohio. 60,000 
Plattsworth, Neb, 40,00 


Pt. Pleasant, W. Va.75,000 
Portland, Oregon. «500,000 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 60,000 
Pueblo, Col. 200,000 
{tacine, Wis. 100,000 
Roanoke, Уа. 100,000 
Sacramento, Cal. 150,000 
Saginaw, Mich. 209,000 
St. Albans, Vt 75,000 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Snlem, Oregon. 100,000 
San Diego, Cal. 150,000 
San Francisco, Cal. 850,0 


San Francisco, Cal, 400,000 
Schenectady, N. Y. 75,000 
Sedalia, Mo. 75,000 


Sioux City, lown. 300,000 
Sloux Falls, Пак. 100,000 
Springfield, Mo. 100,000 
Statesville, М.С. 150,000 
Staunton, Va. 15,000 
Stillwater, Minn. 100,000 
Stockton, Cal. 85,000 


A Bridgo, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 75,000 
Texarkana, Ark. 
Texarkana, Tex. 50,000 


Titin, Ohio. 30,009 
Vicksburg, Miss, 125,000 
Vincennes, Ind. 75,000 


Washington, D. C. 800,000 
Watertown, N. Y. 120,000 
Wichita, Kan. 100,000 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 150,000 


Wintleld, Kan. 50,009 
Winona, Minn. 200,000 
Yonkers, N. Y. 100,000 
York, Penn. 150,000 
Youngstown, O. 150,000 
Zanesville, O. 150,000 
RS ........824,904,500 


The table below gives the number of buildings proposed for each 
State, with the total prizes for the States: 


Number of Eatimated Number of Estimated 
Buildings Cost ot New Buiidings Cost of New 
Proposed. Buildings. Proposed. Buildings. 

Ајала... 1 $500,000 | Nebraskn,............... Б 1,780,000 
Arkansas.. 2 230,000 | New Hampshire .4 345,000 
Са огша. 8 2,123,500 | !New Исгвеу.... - 0 600,000 
COTAN .............. а! 9 1,200 000 | New ҰотК.......... .10 2,665,000 
Connecticut d 350,000 | North Carolina. .... sii 625.000 
Істе ws 2 125,000 | Oblo............. .11 780,000 
Georgin .:............... 8 325,000 | Oregon ........... 2 600,000 
Hiinois.................. 3 315,000 | P'ennsylvania,.... 7 950,000 
Indiana . Е . 6 476,000 | South Cnroling........ . 2 500,000 
Iowa . z 400,000 | Tennessee a. 4 241,000 
Kansas 6 5 327,000 
Kentuc 2 ` 2 125,000 
Louisiana 4 1,800,000 | Virginla..... а 8 660,000 
Maine... 2 100,000 | West Virginia .. .8 227,000 
Maryland. ........ A 2 700,000 | Wiseonsin............... 3 1,350,000 
Massachuselts..... .3 600,000.) Dakota.................. 1 100,000 
Michigan.......... ‚8 1,010,000 | Montana ....... P 1 100,000 
1Minnesota.............. 4 600,000 | New Mexico . 1 109,000 
Mississippl ........ san! 125,000 | Wyoming........... etur dl 80,000 
Мізнотгі................. 4 1,250,000 | Dislriet of Columbia.... I 800,0:0 
wai CoA LS o C UD COO DOCU ее базада .........140 @24,991,000 


A prominent Eastern Republican, whose attention was directed to 
the fact that the l'iftieth Congress was preparing 10 make an ex- 
traordinary record for tlie passage of. publie building Bills, answered 
that it would be found that most of them were for Southern cities. 


Well, look at the following analysis and see if that is trne. Take 
the Eastern States first: 
Proposed Total 
Rulldings, Cost, 
CotlineeMent. ................ $350,000 
advo ee ce eus 100,000 
Massachusetts... 600,000 
New Hampshiro. 340,010 
Vermont,........ malar 125,000 
е E A О EE а: 5.-.......12 $1,521,000 
The Middle States expeet to draw more and richer prizes. Their 
share is as follows : 
Proposed Total 
Mulldings. Cost. 
New Jersey ..... 2714 $600,000 
New York... .10 2,665,000 
Penusylvenin,.................... . i 954,000 
8 SSS 


The West eries for the lion’s share of the plunder, and asks for 
these appropriations: 


Proposed Total Proposed Total 
Imildings. Cost, Buildings, Cost. 
California ........ $2,123,500 | Miehigan,............... 8 1,010,000 
Colorado .. 1,200,000 | Minnesota onen. 600,000 
Иво... 315,000 | Nebrask: ees 5 1,780,000 
Indiann.. КАНАЛ MORO es 1 > 780,000 
lowh..... 100,000 | OTERO .................. 2 600,000 
Капваз..... 550,000 | Wisconsln........ те за „8 1,350,000 
TOM ОЕ ass Жаша кака жек Са акан 60 $11,183,500 
This is the share of the South : 
Proposcd Total Proposed Total 
Bulldings. Cost, Buildings. Cost. 
АТАБА nennen 1 $500,000 | MIssouri........... aaa 1,250,040 
Arkansas. pote 230,000 | North Carolina. .. 5 625,000 
Florida... .2 125,000 | Soutb Carollna.. 222 500,000 
Georgia,.. Ail 325,000 | Tennessee... . | 341,000 
Kentucky 2 60,000 | Texas. ... m 327,000 
Louislana 4 1,800,000 | Virgini 245 660,000 
Maryland. 2 100,000 | West Virginia. . 3 221,000 
Mississippl.. 1 325,000 — - 
ПО о eea nn seen om mente ee nsn ood 87,705,000 


The territories and tbe Distriet of Columbia eome in for a small 
share : 


5 Proposed Total 

Buildings. Cost. 
DEORE ОС ЗОО ads sisay py s ss w awa wie a и $100,000 
District of Columbla. 800,000 
MONENA З ea ket e 100,000 
New Mexleo........ 100,000 
Wyoming....... 44........ 80,000 
p i een EXER CX RUE . 6 $1,180,000 

SUMMARY. 

Total 

Buildings. Cost. 
Eastern States................. AA ea da кұ» eed 81,521 000 
Middle States ... 8 3,315,000 
Western States. 60 11,183,500 
Southern States, ..48 1,795,000 
Territorles.......... .. 5 1,180,000 
Os 824,99 ,500 


Does any one doubt, after reading this chapter, that a large sur- 
plus in the 'Treásury is demoralizing to legislators, or that the 
Fiftieth Congress is more anxions to spend money than it is to re- 
duce taxes. и Е. С. р. 


1 The estimates for the public bulldings al St. Paul, Minn., and Jersey City, N. 
‘J., are not furnished. The Senate bill for St, Рап] calls for $1,200,000, and the 
Jersey City buildiug may be put at $250,000 to $500,000, 
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THE ELDER TYPE OF DWELLING-HOUSE. 
— THE EPOCH OF CLASSIC DETAILS. — BRECK- 
AND-MARBLE FRONTS OF YESTERDAY. 


ү) ALTIMORE is distinetively the city of “in- 
n B dividnal” homes. One of its marked char- 

р aeteristies has always been the preponder- 
— ance of the single dwelling of all grades — from 
the homes of the millionaire standing alone, down to those of tlıe day- 
laborer, built in blocks of from tlıree to thirty. Ten years ago either 
the typical tenement-house or the modern “flat” was unknown, and 
they are still so few in number and so abortive in arrangement, that 
neither the extreme evils of the one nor the advantages of the other 
have, as yet, been thoroughly developed. It is the private dwelling, 
then, that here first demands our attention, and it may be the tradi- 
tional spirit of conservatism in this old eity that tempts us, even in 
arehiteeture, to still linger — perhaps not altogether idly — among 
the good things of the past rather than at onee to deal with tlie more 
practical questions of the present or the prospects of the future. For, 
when one thinks of the *good old houses of fifty years ago," referred 
to in the Baltimore letter of last month, or when we look upon the 
ealm and dignified faces of some of these worthy old citizens of a 
former generation, now too often abandoned to ignoble uses and 
negleet, patiently waiting their ruin under the invading tide of im- 
pudent npstarts pressing upon them from every side, when we walk 
through their ample halls and rooms, and over their broad and easy 
stairways, we cannot but dwell upon the faet of how really gennine 
and good they were, in the light of their own day and generation, 
and what comfortable homes they made in all that the life of refined 
and eultivated people then asked for. 

Truc, they could boast of no plumbing worthy of the name — по 
gas — rarely a furnace, and the present * butlery," with its very ship- 
shape coneentration of modern conveniences in some stolen corner, 
ean look back at its progenitor, the “housekeeper’s-room,” as of 
quite wasteful dimensions, while the plaee of closets was nearly 
altogether supplied by “wardrobes” and “ elothes-presses" and 
“chests,” and most satisfaetory pieces of furniture they were, too, 
both to nse and to look upon. That dark age of constructive and 
decorative immoralities and abominations had not yet settled upon 
the world, whose crying evils finally ealled forth such reforms as 
“ Eastlake” and “Queen Anne,” and, alas! all the later slanders and 
traduetions that have been done in their saered names. Brieks and 
mortar, stone and wood and iron were generally used, eaeh in its 
fitting plaee, and were not subjected to the humiliating ofliee of 
imitating eaeh other. "Wide, open fireplaces lead into real flues, and 
doors and windows did not shrink and rattle. All this was true 
even for the houses whieh, although abont twenty-five or thirty feet 
broad, were in those days regarded as quite modest and unassum- 
ing dwellings, renting at the moderate rate of two or three hundred 
dollars a year. But the type has entirely disappeared from among 
the ereetions of recent years. Hundreds are still standing all 
through the older parts of the town, and most respeetable and well. 
preserved specimens they are, too, but under the anathema of “old- 
fashioned " their few frailties are derided and their many merits 
overlooked. 

Immediately suceeeding this type, some forty odd years ago or 
more, there appeared a very distinetly different style of design in 
the house-front that quite generally prevailed for the better class of 
dwellings for a short period, and nearly all the examples of which 
are still standing in unimpaired freshness, seattered through the 
better streets near the centre of the city still reserved for private 
residenees. 

This first change was by no means one of retrogression, but rather 
a renaissance of more strictly Classieal and monumental proportions, 
as a reaction after the somewhat ad libitum and attenuated use of 
colonial details. 

These houses, usually slightly separated from their neighbors on 
either side, had broad facades of brick with simply treated and well- 
disposed openings — a good Classieal corniee crowning the whole— 
and the chief ornamental feature being an admirably proportioned 
Dorie or Ionie portico of white marble, nmally projeeting — some- 
times merely in antis, and rather of Greek than of Roman feeling in 
detail. This portico, only over the main entrance and of the same 
height as the principal story of the building, is altogether a most 
effective and appropriate thing in its place, of just such degree of 
monumental dignity as may fittingly belong to a private residenee, 
without being sufficiently obtrusive to suggest a public building — 
and it is altogether a distinet thing from that typical, ill-propor- 
tioned, ante-bellum portieo of the Sonth, extending through two or 
three stories over the entire front of the house, and of which there 
are a few examples here, as there are also in more Northern towns. 
On the other hand, so good are these bits of Greek reproduction in 
Baltimore that their merits seldom fail to attraet the attention of the 


arehiteetural connoissenrs from other eities, and, indeed, we do not 
know of anything quite so good of the kind and of that period in 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston. One peculiar feature about 
these sueeessful designs is that usually the name of no partieular 
architect is connected with any of them, and, perhaps, the name of 
architeet was never connected with the men who built them, but, 
be this as it may, if the same knowledge of Classical proportions 
and details, and the ability to so intelligently reproduce them were 
possessed by half the men who claim the name of architeet to-day, 
the world wonld be the better for it. 

A word should be said here in passing in commendation of some 
few of the quite excellent facades to publie buildings, somewhat ante- 
cedent to, or of about the same period as these houses. More’ par- 
ticularly do we note only two or three, First, the little granite 
building on East Baltimore Street, originally erected for a school, 
and which is a eomplete little Greek Dorie temple, barring the win- 
dows in its side walls. About a mile to the west of this, on the 
eorner of St. Paul Street and Conrt-house Lane, is an admirable 
pieee of refined Doric, forming the front of an old Court building, a 
mere screen to the totally insignificant structure behind it, but a very 
beautiful sereen for all that. A ten minutes’ walk farther on brings 
us to the corner of Charles and Franklin Streets and to that often- 
commended pieee of Italian Classic, the Unitarian Chureh, a most 
agreeable bit of architecture for the eye to rest upon at all times and 
never more so than on a elear summer day, its round arches framed 
in by the thick dark-green vine closely elinging to its red-gray stueco 
walls, the sharp, square corner of its roof-line and the low dome 
above against a deep blue sky, with the tall white-marble columns of 
its opposite neighbor, the Athenzum Club, іп the foreground. Ly 
moving a few steps only from this point, we obtain a view of the 
rear of the Roman Catholie Cathedral, a building certainly of very 
dignified and imposing effect, notwithstanding the fact that it is a 
curiously eomposite structure, a rather severe, Romanesque, round- 
arehed building of granite, to which has been added a huge Dorie 
portico in brownstone, with columns reproduced from those of the 
Ereetheum, and the whole surmonnted by two small towers crowned 
with domes of Moorish form. In spite of these seeming ineongrui- 
ties, the Cathedral and its various dependent buildings, ineluding 
the Archbishop's residenee, now known as the Cardinal's * Palace," 
which form a group which from some points of view is strikingly 
picturesque and with a deeided foreign suggestion about it. 

Пете, too, we would appropriately speak of Baltimore’s objects of 
special pride, the Battle and the Washington Monuments, had they 
not both been so reeently and so ably eriticised in the American Archi- 
tect and the latter assigned to the honorable place of seeond only in 
point of design among the monuments of modern times and of all 
lands. 

And now, with the close of this period of the “ Classic portico,” 
about the middle of the century, even the most friendly spirit of 
criticism must turn to all that follows for the next twenty-five years 
with shame and acknowledge not only that it finds no place for com- 
mendation, but rather that the kindest charity might say, in all that 
was done, tbere was really nothing to eriticise. To a certain extent 
this was true for the same period in all our cities; it was the most 
debased age of American arehiteeture over the whole country, but in 
Baltimore the faet seemed more glaringly emphasized tban elsewhere. 
All the good things that had gone before seem to have left no results 
behind them in the taste of the builder or of the public, beyond sug- 
gestions for the most absurd misuse of their weakest points and 
entire neglect of the better ones. Any desire for deeorative effects 
was satisfied with cheap and pretentions shams and a profusion of 
perfectly meaningless ornamentation. First, the white-marble portico 
was most cleverly imitated in painted wood, the due proportions so 
elosely eopied that the deception was not at first apparent, till little 
by little the details lost all suggestion of the Classic, the good 
“Flemish bond ” gave place to the mere fonr-inch-thiek pressed-brick 
screen of the smoothest and reddest of bricks and the finest and 
whitest of mortar joints as a faeing to a very poor wall behind it, 
while eornices and windows and door lintels and sills of white marble 
or painted wood, with monldings conceived in the carpenter's shop, 
formed the ** trimmings." 

The only variation in the type was here and there a “brownstone 
front," whose even coarser details, ent in the rapidly disintegrating 
Connectieut stone, possessed the sole merit of speedily erumbling 
away and adding that unintentional interest to the facade whieh is 
usually associated with a ruin. By the score these architeetural 
abominations arose and cumbered the ground in the best streets of 
the town, and there they still stand, still acecpted by some few 
people as the climax of architeetural perfection. But even this pop- 
ular approval after a quarter of a century was not proof against the 
ever popular ery for ** Novelty," andit was to meet this demand, and 
also impelled by the dawning spirit of disgust for what had so long 
obtained and a knowledge of better things, that one or two archi- 
teets timidly ventured to pioneer a few “Eastlake” and “Queen 
Anne " designs into the community. Evil day! for the enterprising 
builder, eagerly seizing upon the suggestion of all the novel possibili- 
ties in the style, flooded the city with an array of eheap and small 
houses with every imaginable form of gable and turret and bay, 
monlded-briek and terra-eotta applied with eonspieuous lack of intel- 
ligence, and with interiors so overcharged with corner eabinets and 
fireplaees (real or sham), faneiful newel-posts and spindle sereen- 
work, and with possibilities for portieres so unlimited as to satisfy 
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the esthetic aspirations of the most artistic housekeeper. | 
the better things aimed at by the architeets had little more of real 
merit to commend them. я 
The story is now ап old one, а well-worn theme with slight varia- | 
tions in different cities. Like the evil things that came before it, | 
this style is still flourishing in our midst with wonderful vitality and 
prolifieness. But the inevitable reaction is also here, with strong 


evidence that its steps are at last turned in the right dircetion, and 
already there is once more to be seen in the streets of Baltimore not 
only a vast amount of building, but also some architecture. 


NEW YORK ARCIITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


“ғр Та regular meeting of the Architectural League of New York | 
A held Monday, February 6, 1888, it was 
Resolved, that a Committee of Five be appointed, of which | 
the President shall be one, to present the following protest in person: | 
To the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, Abraham 5, Hewitt, | 
Mayor and Chairman: The Architectural League of New York most | 
respeetfully protests against the terms of the competition announced | 
by your honorable body under "ап Act to provide for the erection of | 
a building for Criminal Courts and other purposes in the city of New | 
York.” In our judgment a competition of such magnitude demands 
careful preliminary consideration at the hands of professional advisers 
of known ability; and we respectfully urge that the terms be modified 
through such agency even at this late day, We submit that it is 
only by such action that men of aeknowledged reputation commen- | 
surate with the dignity and importance of the munieipality can be | 
secured as competitors. | 
J. BEVERLY Ronıxson, President, 
Frank А. Wricur, 
А. П. Tnorre, 
Ww. B. Тотипл, 
Frank WALLER, Committee. 
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CEMENT FOR THE CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS OF TIE | 
CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 
NEW York, February 4, 1888, 
То tne EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN AUCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In your issue of this date, you remark upon the 
report presented by Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer to the United States 
Senate on January 4th, which gives his reasons for the rejection of 
the Portland cement furnished for the concrete foundation of the | 
Congressional Library Building, and your editorial has the color of 
an endorsement of his action. "Гһеге аге two sides to every contro- 
versy, and the eontraetor for the work has yet to be heard from. 
Knowing something of the status quo, and assured that you act upon 
the principle Fiat justitia, ruat celum, 1 trust you will give this eom- 
munieation equal publicity to vindicate the reputation and integrity 
of those affected. 

The first lot of cement purehased by the contractor was Black 
Cross Portland, as it had proved a safe cement for concrete, and was 
endorsed by eminent engineers and contractors. The report made 
by the inexperieneed person employed by Mr. Smithmeyer to test 
cement being incorrcet, it was not considered, and tests were made 
by Capt. T. N. Symons, U. S. Engineer Corps, and A. G. Menocal, 
of the Washington Navy Yard, which demonstrated that the cement 
exceeded the architects specifications, viz.: To stand a tensile 
strain of three hundred pounds on the square ineh at age of seven 
days and leave not more than ten per eentum residuum on a sieve of 
twenty-five hundred meshes to the square inch. Captain Symons 
reported that the cement set in five minutes, and therefore it should 
be condemned. Mr. Menocal reported that the cement set in twenty- 
five minutes, and passed no opinion. 

Investigation of the methods employed for testing the set of cement 
by Captain Symons proved that the gauger was not aecustomed to 
test Portland, bis time being more especially devoted to testing the 
slow-setting natural eements of which large quantities are used in 
the District. After mixing up suffieient Black Cross to make a bar 
briquette and pressing it into the mould, it was shaken out upon 
absorptive paper, the entire operation consuming less than three 
minutes, The cement was then tapped with the finger, and when it 
failed to take an impression, it was considered set. On this method 
of testing for set, the cement is condemned by Mr. Smithmeyer. An 
expert or onc familiar with cement recognizes tbat to shake cement 
out on absorptivo material draws ont the moisture quicker than is 
intended and a scale will form suflicient to prevent an impression 
being made by the finger-tip; further, the warmth of the finger will | 
tend to dry out the cement at that point. It was suggested that if 
the quick setting of the eement was due to faulty manufacture the | 
tensilo strength at longer dato would give some indication of it, and 
therefore further briquettes were made up at the same time and 
broken at seven days and thirty-five days, with the result of four 


Even | hundred and fifty-six pounds and five hundred and one pounds 


respectively on the square inch, conclusively proving that the set 
registered was incorrect and that the cement was safe and sound. 
In the report submitted by the architeet, no mention is made of this 
fact which is on record. Тһе eontractors not being permitted to use 
Black Cross, and another cement that the architeet ordered them to 


! obtain being also condemned, it became necessary to present the 
| matter last November before the Library Commission. 


The Chair- 
min, Secretary Lamar, decided that Gen. M. C. Meigs should test 
and report on the cement for which his practical knowledge well 
fitted him. 

On December 201, General Meigs reported in the following words: 
“The Black Cross cement has a tensile strength of five hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds to the square inch at age of seven days, mneh more 
than the specifications require. In regard to rate of setting, I find 
it, as intimated on Block 12, a quick-setting cement, stiffeninz in 
twenty-five minutes after beginning to temper it with water. ‘This 
morning | tempered a batch of it, and after waiting some time, took 
it down stairs to my oflice. After mixing it in the second story, I 
forgot to look at it again till after the lapse of cighty-four minutes. 
It then took some pressure to make в distinct impression on it with 
a threc-sixteenths inch brass wire, but it was easily written on with 
the point of a pen-knife. | am of the opinion that skilful workmen 
will be able to make a strong concrete of Black Cross cement.” 

The cement, therefore, did not fall below the required tensile 
strength, as the types unfortunately state in your editorial, and when 
it can be written upon with the point of a knife eighty-four minutes 
after mixing, it is not a quick-setting and a dangerous cement. 

A request to permit the placing of some conerete made with this 
cement according to specifications in situ and its action watched was 
refused by the architect, althongh accompanied with the offer that 


| if the concrete was condemned it should be replaced with cement he 


selected. Ав cold weather was approaching, when no work could be 
done, the concrete would have several months of severe trial, and 
the rejection of the offer was unreasonable. 

When this cement is being used by the contractors for the Croton 
Aqueduct (all of which is subjected to a rigid test by the engineers, 
as it is еее in situations exacting moro than is required in the 
Congressional Library foundations), and not a single complaint has 
been made of the twenty-five thousand barrels already delivered, it 
is ineredible that it is tbe worthless material the architect imputes it 
to be, and there is foundation for the assertions which your article 
intimates have been circulated in press dispatches all over the coun- 
try. The reputation of a well-known manufacturer and the honor 
of an importing merchant are not to be lightly impeached, even by 
the political influence that has been brought to bear in this case. 

Yours truly, HOWARD FLEMING. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., February 8, 1888, 
To тив EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In your issue of February 4, you refer editorially to 
the tests of Portland cement made by Mr. Smithmeyer, architect of 
the Congressional Library Building, and his rejeetion of cements 
purchased by the contractors. Those tests have already been made 
the subject of much controversy, and we should not refer to them 
again had the article not shown such strong prejudice in favor of the 
architect, while ınanifestly ill-advised as to the facts. 

We represent, as sole agents for the manufacturers, one of the 
cements referred to. The one mentioned by you as “ perhaps the 
oldest and best known in this country of all the Portland cements," 
and while we have never questioned the integrity of the architeet in 
his unbiased desire to secure a euitable cement for his purpose, we 
do impeach his specifications and his ability to test cement even under 
those specifications. lle states that owing to the peculiar nature of 
the soil a concrete of high tensile strength became a necessity, 
hence, he formulated such specifications as to cement as, in his 
opinion, would secure an article. sufficiently good to accomplish that 
end, and placed his reliance npon a tensile strength of three hundred 
pounds per square inch when mixed neat. 

Now, we submit that Portland cement is never used neat, and that 
tests of neat cement are no criterion whatever of its value for making 
concrete. A cement to be used for concrete should be tested as to its 
ability to carry the sand with which it is mixed, and that ability сап- 
not be shown by neat tests. This has been clearly demonstrated by 
the experience of the New York Department of Docks, the Boston 
Sewerage Department, and, in fact, wherever tho testing of cement 
has been made an intelligent study; such authorities would not accept 
a neat test as evidence of practical value. 

If, then, the tests prescribed by the architect are incapable of de- 
monstrating the value of the cement for practical purposes, as in 
concrete or mortar-making, they are worthless as a safeguard and 
unjust to the cement in not giving it an opportunity to show what it 
is good for. 

Giving the architect credit for his expressed determination to secure 
a concrete foundation snfficiently strong, if he did not provide proper 
tests to guarantee tbat, it is fair to presume tliat the specifications he 
did formulate indicate tlie limit of his knowledge of Portland cement. 

The testing of cement is a very delicate operation and necessitates 
great care and that knowledge which is only the result of experience. 

t is no reflection upon architects, therefore, when we say that very 
few of them have any practieal knowledge of making euch tests. 
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Inequalities in tests can be mainly attributed to slight variations 
in treatment by the tester. At the cement manufactories, where the 
persons employed solely to make tests become adepts at that busi- 
ness, they make and break briquettes all day without varying over 
ten pounds, but when that same cement goes out to the trade and 
gets into less skilful or less careful hands, the tests show much 
greater inequalities. ' ; 

'Taking up the tests reported by tlie architeet as having been inade 
in his оШсе and upon which the cement was rejected, we find an 
irregularity that it is impossible to obtain except throngh incom- 
petenee or gross carelessness on the part of the tester, and we 
venture to say that no expert in the country will corroborate those 
tests, nor has Mr. Smithmeyer been able to seeure any eorroboration 
of them even among departments to which he has himself submitted 
samples of the cement. "The first tests reported by the architect as 
made in his office last October, show a range Prom two hundred and 
ninety pounds, the highest, to thirty-nine pounds, the lowest, a varia- 
tion of two hundred and fifty-one pounds, while on the previous day 
tests of cement, taken from the same lot, by the linginecr Depart- 
ment, Distriet of Columbia, show a range from three hundred and 
six to two hundred and twenty-six pounds, a variation of only eighty 
ponnds. | m: 

The following month tests were again made in the architect's 
office, and at the same time at the Washington Aqueduct and United 
States Navy Yard. Again the architect's office discovers far greater 
inequality than either of the others. About that time it should have 
dawned upon the architect that some one in his office was at fault, 
instead of which he lays great stress upon that irregularity as show- 
ing the poor quality of the cement. 

jt is a significant fact that the separate tests made at the United 
States Navy Yard, by different persons, eaeh averaged higher than 
the tensile strength required by the architect's specifications and the 
tests made at the Engineer Department, November 29, also aver- 
aged higher than required. The question then arises, why did the 
tests in the other departments fall short of that? Was not the 
cement as good? Unquestionably it was. 

The partieular lot in question was imported by us in one cargo 
direct Lom the factory, and reshipped by us to the contractor 
directly from import vessel. It is all alike, presumably made at the 
same time and is of uniform quality. It is fair to presume, then, 
that difference in treatment at the separate bureans and difference 
in the care with which the tests were made was what occasioned tlie 
difference in result. It is held by good authorities that the highest 
test a cement will stand should be considered its strength. If, in 
other tests, from same sample, they fall below that, it is proper to con- 
sider that in some part of the process the tester has been at fanlt in 
making or breaking the briquettes. Of the one hundred and fifty-six 
tests made in the architect's offiee, only three exceeded three hundred 
pounds;the remainder straggled away down to thirty-nine pounds with 
absurd irregularitv : of the twenty-nine tests made at the same time at 
the Engineer Department, Navy Yard and Washington Aqueduct, 
fourteen exceeded three hundred pounds, or, in other words, two per 
cent of the architect's tests and fifty per cent of thc tests made in 
other departments exceeded the requirements, we should like to hear 
the architect’s explanation of that difference. Finally, we protest 
against this cement, recognized in all the markets of the world as a 
standard of high quality, being made the victim of ignorance, and we 
maintain that the cement is eminently well fitted for the purpose for 
which it was purchased, and nothing has yet been shown to the eon- 
trary. Yours respectfully, SINCLAIR & Bansox. 


Tne Action оғ Sea-Water ox Cast-Ivox Pires. — "The chief 
engineer B. B. and C. I. Railway in reporting on the condition of the 
superstructures of certain of that company’s wrought-iron girder 
bridges, says, according to Indian Engineering, that having considered 
the question of the stability of those bridges, and as the condition of 
the cast-iron columns forming the piers supporting them was necessary 
for the purpose and had to be satisfaetorily ascertained it was therefore 
decided to dismount and take up for examination a pile-column, which 
had been erected during original construction, from one of the piers of 
the South Bassein Bridge. Aecordingly the 3d column of piers No. 
37 of the Sonth Bassein Bridge was selected as being one of the original 
and undisturbed columns of the bridge. Mr. Пагртауе, Resident Engi- 
neer, who eondueted the examination states that this column was serewed 
into position in the year 1862, and hence its present age may be taken 
at 25 years, when the column was extracted. On examining the indi- 
vidual piles of which it was construeted, two of the piles were found 
almost as fresh in appearance as when originally put in place. In order to 
determine as far as possible the exact condition of the metal of the piles, 
he had specimens cut from each pile that was considered likely to he 
affected to any extent by corrosion. ‘The specimens cut from the two 
piles referred to, show no corrosion; of those specimens cut from a 
third pile immediately over one of the latter, some show no corrosion 
while others have been corroded, but the greatest depth of this corrosion 
measured ‘does not exeeed 3-32 of an inch. The corrosion is greatest in 
specimens taken as they approach low water mark. As to the pile bolts 
they areas good as the day they were put in place. The lesson to he 
learned from this experiment is that the greatest corrosion in the piles 
exist close to low water, and does not extend to any considerable depth 


underneath it; the same has been observed in the case of the bolts and 
bracings. ЈЕ this column сап be taken as representing the average 
condition of the remainder of the columns in this bridge, we are in a 
position to state that after a period of 25 years other pile columns in a 
salt waterway are in a very good condition, and that the piles where 
corrosion has been found are in a position which can casily be got at for 
examination or renewal. This experiment further set at rests all ground- 
less fears as to the speedy deterioration of pile columns from the action 
of sea water. The result of these examinations of the eompany's 
bridges is, therefore, most reassuring and highly satisfactory. The 
specimens have been pnt up in a case, which will be kept in the board- 
room for future reference, when possibly 25 years henee another 
column may be examined and the results compared. 


coneerning the indnstries, railroad and commercial affairs and finances 
would be a simple enumeration of new enterprises, new combinations, new 
loans, and evidences of reviving activity in all channels of trade and eom- 
merce. 'Those who keep track of new work and new movements of all 
kinds know that, even with all the admonitions to go slowly and to beware, 
there is an enormous amount of new work in contemplation. То go 
no farther than the journals of tbe country, in all branches of trade we find 
abundant evidences of prosperlty and of coming activity. Columns and 
pages of new enterprises of additions, alterations and of improvements are 
furnished, and the reliability of these statements is tested by the replies of 
builders, contractors and material-men, who for the past two weeks have 
begun to elose engagements for the season to begin April 1st, and in some 
sections of the country sooner. The year 1888 will be far from being a 
booming year, but it will not be sueh a year of depression as those who rely 
upon the railroad-building barometer are prepared to expect. Even this 
barometer may rise. Just now twenty-five per cent of the producing capa- 
city has been purchased, and there are inquiries sufficient in the market to 
double that figure if the inquiries result in business. As regards the rail- 
road situation, so far as the eonstruetion of new roads and earnings of 
existing ronds are concerned, it is only safe to say that all predictions Jook- 
ing to restriction are made without a thorough nnderstanding of the facts. 
As to railroad earnings, they must of necessity ioerease. Even in the 
Northwest, where a sixty to seventy per cent cut has been made within a 
few weeks, there are healthful underlying conditions which will shortly 
assert themselves. Could such wars extend all over the eountry It might 
be better for the railroads themselves in the long run. Traffic is not bear- 
Ing the highest rate It will endure, but it is not carried at the lowest rate 
that is possible. Cheap freight rates are very important factors In tbe 
development of business, and this ie a factor which has been overlooked. 
If railroad building has suffered, it is not because of insufficlent traffic to 
make legltimate earnlngs, but ior other and less ereditable reasons, in 
which stock-jobbing manipulations and frelght-wars have prominently 
figured. The publie has but little to lose, if anything, by wars of the kind 
now golng on in tbe Northwest, yet it is to be regretted that there are no 
other means by which the lowest possible frelght rates can be ascertained 
and maintained. The South western trafic associatlon fears a repetition of 
the Northwestern contest, but the trunk lines east of Chicago have made 
themselves safe against any such disasters. Probabilities point to lower 
ie and freight rates on the entire railway system of the United 

tates, Influences are at work improving the management and making it 
more honest if not more capable. Large loans have been made within a 
week or two «nd there are now more railway securities upon the market 
than there has been for many months. Forelgn purchases are large and the 
buying demand seems to he equal to all railway-building requirements. 
Good loans are easily pliced. Railroad building will not decline on account 
of a scareity of money, nor for poor erops, nor on account of declining 
employment or decreased earning capacity of tlie country, Every inflnence 
points in the other direetion, although there may be some little eonserva- 
tism displayed by bullders this year. References have heretofore been 
made to the expansion of minlug capacity. The capacity of the fron and 
steel milis Js being improved, and since the first of the year a host of 
improvements have been either undertaken or announced. Hardware 
manufaeturers are also expanding thelr facilities, Several new works are 
to be established in the West. A great many of them will look particularly 
to the wants of the farming community and to the developing manufactur- 
ing communitles of the Mississippi Valley. The multitude of little Indus- 
tries starting up there are promising, and the bulk of them are on the solid 
fonndations of individual earnings and the experiences of the possessors of 
these small amonnts of eapital. New Englanders are reach!ng out west- 
ward and southward, and are quick to secure and utilize the opportunities 
of these new regions. Architects, builders and manufacturers of material 
are following in the wake of new rallroad enterprise and are contributing 
their share to the rapid development of the country west of the Mississippi 
River. It has been stated recently on good anthority that 400 Inmber-yar 
have been established in’ four States ‘west of the: Mississippi River, 200 
foundries, over 100 machine-shops, besides several large railway equipment 
and repairing establishments, to say nothing of innumerable small shops 
employing from five to twenty men. Western trade and mannfactaring 
journals call particular attention to this phase of development and offer it 
as an inducement to Eastern capitalista for the increase of investments. It 
is certainly encouraging to observe the rapidity with which small individnal 
operaters or business men ean plant themselves and extend their business 
inashorttlme. Conditions throughout the West and Sonth must certainly 
be very healthful. This fact ls proved by the steady expansion of trade. 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and Colorado are ali feeling the influence of 
manufacturing enterprise. The production of the precious metals Is not 
increasing as rapldly as the expenditure of money for new machinery would 
seem to call for. There is an urgent demand for a great deal of machinery 
for hydranlic purposes for establishment of water, gas and electric facili- 
ties and for the utilization of water-power in the South. Perhaps the steadi- 
est bnsiness this year will be that of the manufacturers of bollers and 
engines and general machine work. Whatever may come to other indus- 
tries, it seems, very probable that the workers in this branch of Industry 
will have their hands full and their shops full throughout the season. Some 
establishments in the South are now sold three to four months ahead. In 
the Northern States there ls less work already booked, but sufficient work 
in sight to Induce manufacturers to write and talk very hopefully concern- 
ing the future. 
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NE of the New York papers has recently called attention 
to the unnecessarily high price of struetural iron in this 
country, deseribing the well-known combination of manu- 

facturers by which the priee is kept up. We will not under- 
take to criticise the morality of the combination, or to enter 
upon the general question of the policy of keeping up prices 
‚by artificial means, but there is something interesting in the 
consideration of the effect of the present system upon the art 
of construction in the United States. The wholesale price of 
rolled-iron floor-beams is now in this country three and tlıree- 
tenths cents per pouud at the mills, the rato being the same at 
all the seven mills which furnish such beams. In France and 
Belgium there has recently been a great advance in the price 
of this, as of other sorts of structural iron, but the latest quota- 
tions give one and nineteen one-hundredths cents per pound for 
rolled floor-beams as the price at the French mills, while the 
Belgian manufactories sell even lower, the market quotation 
for floor-beams in Belgium having been, not long ago, less than 
nine-tenths of a eent a pound, or little more than one-fourth of 
the Ameriean price. 'lhe present English price is one and 
sixteen one-hundredths cents per pouud. Of course, at these 
rates the foreign beams would be imported if it were not for 
certain obstacles, of which one of the most serious is a specific 
duty of one and one-fourth cents per pound, or about one hun- 
dred and forty per cent on the Belgian price. The cost of 
handling, and transporting four thousand miles across the sea, 
adds nearly as much more, but even with these burdens, the 
foreign beams are delivered in New York for considerably less 
than the price of the American ones, and would be extensively 
used, were it not for tho fact that most architeets depend, in 
estimating the strength of floors, upon the tables given in the 
books which are issued by the American rolling-mills, and 
write their specifications in accordance with what they find in 
those books, so that the foreign beams, which differ in section 
from ours, are likely to be rejected, as not in accordance with the 
specification, and be thrown back upon the contraetor's hands. 
We had once a ease which illustrates this point. ‘The specifi- 
cation required that a certain sidewalk should be laid with 
twelve-and-one-quarter-inch rolled beams of a certain weight 
per yard, the weight being that of a familiar American pattern. 
The contractor, instead of sending to the American mill for 
beams of exactly the size and weight specified, ordered his 
beams from Belgium. They nrrived, all eut to the proper 
lengths, but proved to be ouly twelve inches high, and some- 
what lighter than the specification required, so that, as the 
specification did not provide for any surplus strength, there 
was nothing to be done but to refuse to accept them, and to 
order American beams in the place of them at the eontractor's 
expense. Ju some respects the foreign beams are better than 
ours, the flanges being usually wider, so as to give a lateral 


stiffness whieh is valuable, while various patterns of floor-beams 
are furnished five or six inches high and very light, so that a 
man ean handle them much more easily than he could a wooden 
beam of the same length, but the unwillingness of architects to 
eut off competition by specifying any partieular manufacture, 
together with the diflieulty of getting aceurate profiles aud cal- 
culating the moments of inertia of the foreign sections, praeti- 
cally prevents their use by architects, unless for very extensivo 
buildings, where contracts are made on so large a scale that 
special measures can be taken to secure tlie greatest economy. 


HAT would be the result of removing the burdens from 
the importation of structural iron, or the reduction of the 
prieo of American beams to the Euglish and Continental 

standard, ınay bo readily predicted. At present, a floor laid 
with iron beams is too costly a luxury in this country for any 
but the very rich; but if such beams eould be procured at one 
cent a pound, they would be very nearly as cheap as wooden 
joists. In practice, the floor-beams used in Paris are rather 
lighter, with a given stiffness, than our patterns, but taking as a 
standard of comparison a Peneoyd four-inch I-beam, weighing 
eighteen aud one-half pounds to the yard, wo find that such a 
beam twenty feet long will carry three thousand two hundred 
and twenty pounds distributed load, or one hundred aud sixty- 
one pounds to the foot, and will weigh one hundred and twenty- 
three pounds, and eost, at something more than the Belgian 
price, a dollar and twenty-three cents. In comparison with 
this, a three by twelve hard-pine joist of the same length will 
carry Шігіу-піле hundred and sixty pounds distributed load, by 
the most recent data, but it will weigh two hundred and twenty 
pounds more than tho iron beam, leaving the net bearing 
eapacity for comparison thirty-seven hundred and forty pounds. 
This is seventeen per cent more than the iron beam, but at 
thirty dollars per thousand feet the wooden joist will cost a 
dollar and eighty cents, or fifty per cent more than the iron, 
while, as it will oecupy three times the height, and require a 
correspondingly greater amouut of material, in the shape of 
masonry or iron columns, to secure the same height in the 


“rooms, the cost of using it would be practically more than 


double that of the iron beam. In districts where вргисе is the 
ordinary framing timber, cheap as this is, there would still be 
a considerable economy in using iron, while the advantages in 
poiut of resistance to fire and decay would be enormous. On 
the other side of the water the clumsy methods used to attach 
floors and ceilings to iron heams carry the cost of such a con- 
struetion beyond that which employs wooden joists; but the 
art of handling structural iron is much more highly developed 
here than it is abroad, and if our architects could get metal 
floor-beams at the foreign rate, they might be depended upon 
to improve the details of the eonstrnetion in which they are 
used so rapidly that in a few years a eity building with floors 
of wooden joists would be a rare exception. 
A designs in competition for a church in Tennessee. The 
cost of the strueture is not to exceed sixty thousand dollars. 
Intending competitors are requested to furnish “ plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates,” and “the architect whose plans and 
specifications are aecepted will be paid one hundred dollars.” 
Moreover, “ gilt-edged bond will be required of the successful 
competitor for faithful and satisfactory work, aud quality of 
material in all their branches." Just what this last sentence 
means is not elear, but we suppose that it is to be explained 
by remembering the confusion which exists in the South 
between builders and architects. The average Southerner, 
when he wants a house, goes to the man who deals in honses, 
namely, the nearest builder, and makes such a bargain as seems 
to him proper. Perhaps the man of planks has an apprentice 
who has been to an evening drawing-school, or a talented son 
just entering upon the study of long division at the Academy, 
and, to hasten the conclusion of the trade, or, perhaps, to head- 
off a rival builder, who does not enjoy these advantages, ће 
has the proposed structure * drawed out” for his customer's 
edification. That there conld be any better course than this 
for securing a suitable design for a church edifice does not 
seem to have occurred to the good people of this particular 
Tennessee community. They have a glimmering of an idea 
that there is such a thing as a beautiful building, in distinetion 


SOUTHERN correspondent sends us a eireular inviting 
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“ from an ngly one, and mention that * architectural beanty and 


finish are sought,” although “ not at the sacrifice of substantial 
solidity,” and, apparently feeling that it may be an extra ex- 
pense to the builder to get anything like “ architectural beauty 
and finish” inserted into his drawings, they considerately 
promise a douceur to cover this outlay. We presume that the 
idea of paying an architect fifteen hundred dollars to “draw 
out” their church would seem to them preposterous, and we 
are not sure that they may not be right, considering the sort of 
appreciation that might be anticipated for a good design. 


ү WO more distinguished architects have died within a few 
weeks, M. Questel in France, and Mr. Edward Г Anson, 
the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
in England. Mr. P Anson studied his profession under his 
father, who was an architect of distinction in the City of Lon- 
don, and the son succeeded to an important practice in the de- 
signing of commercial buildings, and in the adjustment of 
cases relating to City property, with the value of which he was 
thoroughly familiar. His skill as a surveyor and referee was 
so remarkable as to win for him the office of President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution in the same year that, in recognition of 
his attainments in another department of the profession, he was 
elected President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Although constantly occupied with work demanding judgment 
and experience rather than more zsthetie qualities he was a 
good deal of an artist. He spent much time in travelling and 
sketching, and his executed works, among the more important 
of which are the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane, and the 
Bible Society's house on Queen Victoria strect, are worthy 
of the highest praise. Among other things, he is said to have 
the credit of being the first nian in London to design buildings 
intended wholly for business offices. It was formerly the rule 
for merchants to have counting-rooms in their wareheuses, and 
for other business men to hire rooms in private houses; but, on 
his suggestion, two or three buildings were erected, entirely 
occupied by small rooms for offiees, and these proved so popular 
that the fashion soon spread. In the death of M. Questel, the 
profession loses one of its wisest and most honored members. 
Born in 1807, he had been for two generations a conspicuous 
figure in French art, not only through his own work, but by 
his singular success in directing the career of a long list of dis- 
tinguished pupils. He received his own training under Peyre, 
Blouet and Duban, and after a three years’ residence in Italy 
was appointed to a modest position on one of the Government 
buildings in Paris. He rose rapidly, and was lnspecteur des 
Travaux when he won in competition the important commis- 
sion for the Church of St. Paul at Nimes This was followed 
by the design for the fountain in the Esplanade at Nimes, with 
several other important works, and he was about the same 
time appointed to the Commission for the Preservation of His- 
torical Monuments, preparing in the course of his duties many 
restorations and measured drawings of the principal Roman 
buildings on French soil. His connection with the School of 
Fine Arts was soon resumed, by his succession to the place 
formerly oceupied by his own master, Blouet; and the merit of 
his pupils, among whom were Daumet, Brune, Pascal, Joyaux, 
Noguet, Raulin and many other winners of the Prize of Rome, 
gained him a high reputation as a teacher as well as an artist. 
Various other important works brought him added honors. In 
1871, he was elected a member of the Institute of France, in 
the Section of Fine Arts, succeeding his master Duban ; and 
in 1884 he was chosen President of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais, the principal French professional body, 
and, soon after, of the Caisse de Defense Mutuelle des Archi- 
tectes, then just formed. 


J ПЕ Builder mentions an article by Mr. T. Mellard Reade 
in the Geological Magazine, upon the permanent expan- 
sion of terra-cotta by the weather. In the case which he 

describes, a terra-cotta coping on a garden wall lengthened so 

much after setting in place as to raise itself in the form of an 
arch, the middle portion of which was lifted an inch from its 
bed. Naturally, the coping pieces at the middle aud springing 
points of the arch were broken, and on replacing the broken 
pieces it was found that since the first setting the coping had 
expanded about a quarter of an inch in a length of thirty feet. 

One might suppose that such expansion would be more likely 

to be due to the swelling of the cement in the joints than to 

any change in size of the terra-cotta, but careful tests, and 
comparison of similar cases, convinced Mr. Reade that the 


cement was not here at fault. The English terra-cotta is 
softer than ours, and it seems not impossible that it might 
absorb water enough, when exposed to the weather, to cause 
some enlargement. We have never heard of any similar ocenr- 
rence in this country, but if terra-cotta is to be used, as in the 
new Pension Office at Washington, in bands three or four 
hundred feet long, it would be a wise precaution to have some 
careful experiments made. 


HE Scientific American copies from the Vienna insurance 
journal, Asseeurunz, an account of the new police regula- 
tions in regard to wood-working shops in Berlin, which 

would rather startle the proprietor of a New York or Chicago 
planing-mill. By these regulations every wood-working estab- 
lishment must have its principal walls of brick or stone. If 
there are rooms over the shop for habitation, the shop ceilings 
must be plastered, and the plaster covered with corrugated 
sheet-iron; and the floors of the rooms above must be packed 
with fireproof filling. The shop doors must be of iron, hung 
on pintles or in iron frames, and the stairs leading to them 
must be fireproof. Shavings must be placed in a brick bin, 
vaulted overhead, and shut off by an iron door. Under no 
circumstances is a shop to be heated by iron stoves, or to have 
a metallie smoke-pipe carried through it, Stoves, if used, must 
be of stone or tiles, so arranged that they can be supplied with 
fuel only from outside of the work-room; and flues must be 
built in the walls. Glue must not be warmed in the shop, but 
every shop must have a glue-heating room, having thick brick 
walls, a brick vaulted ceiling, and floor of masonry, separated 
from the shop by an iron door. 


Saidi, the ancient Sidon, on the coast of Asia Minor, and 

secured by the Turkish Government. It seems that some 
workmen, while digging a well in a garden in the town, broke 
into a chamber, with walls of masonry, in which were some 
ancient sarcophagi. A telegram was immediately sent to the 
Direetor of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, who 
arrived at the spot in time to prevent any displacement of the 
precious objects. On removing the debris in which they were 
buried, seventeen of the sarcophagi were found, of various 
ages and styles, six being considered to be Greek, six Pheni- 
eian, one Egyptian, one Libyan, and three of indeterminate 
character. Some of them were exquisitely sculptured, one, in 
particular, having its exposed face divided into eighteen panels, 
in each of which was a beautiful bas-relief of a weeping girl. 


A: archeological treasure has recently been discovered at 


-On opening the sarcophagi, nothing was found of value except 


two gold buttons and an ornament for the head, nor any in- 
scription or other indication of the quality of the persons in- 
terred in them, so that the Director concluded that they must 
have been opened and robbed ages ago, probably, in his opinion, 
by the Crusaders. La Semaine des Constructeurs, however, 
defends the reputation of the Crusaders by remarking that the 
tombs are much more likely to have been desecrated by the 
Persians, who captured and destroyed Sidon in n. c. 351, just 
after the period to which the best of the sarcophagi seem to 
belong. i 


A SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS publishes first 

this year the list of theatres burned during 1887. — Includ- 
ing circus and concert halle, the list comprehends nineteen 
structures used for public amusement which were wholly or 
partially destroyed during the year, with a loss of about four 
hundred lives. The first fire mentioned is that which con- 
sumed the theatre of Góttingen in Prussia on the tenth of 
January. Six days later the circus of Sidoli at Bucharest was 
burned, and on the thirteenth of February the Northampton 
Opera-house in England. Four days after this a theatre was 
destfoyed at Laybach in Austria, and on March 28th the 
Cirque Herzog at Ghent. The terrible fire at the Paris Opéra 
Comique occurred May 26th, and in June a theatre and a 
circus were burned in Russia, a concert-hall at Rotterdam, and 
the Théátre Lafayette at Rouen. In July one theatre was 
burned in the United States, one in Spain and one in Holland. 
In August tho opera-house at Stockport in England, and on 
the sixth of September the Exeter Theatre. On the fourteenth 
of September a concert-hall at Calais was destroyed, in Novem- 
ber a circus at Hamburg, and in December the Islington Thea- 
tre in London. To these eighteen conflagrations La Semaine 
adds the panic at the Dilettanti Theatre in London, causcd by 
a harmless blaze, in which many persons lost their lives, as a 
disaster which should be classed with the fires. i 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN LIGIIT-IIOUSES.! — XVIII. 


CAPE HATTERAS. 


ОВ „many years the subject has been 
agitated of establishing a light-house 
on the Outer Diamond Shoal, off Cape 

Matteras. This shoal is about eight miles 
from land, and in such stormy waters that 
it is next to impossible to maintain a light- 
vessel on or near it. All the sea-going com- 
merce between the Northern and Southern 
States has to round this point, and it is pro- 
verbially the most dangerous place on tho 
Atlantic coast. 

There is, of course, a light on Cape Hat- 
teras, but the shoal 
is so distant that it 
is very difficult to 
estimate its locality. 
south-bound vessels 
to avoid the current 
` of the gulf-stream 
have to pass close 
to it, and it has tlıe 
gloomy reputation 
of eansing more 
wreeks and disas- 
ters than any other 
place in America. 

The suceess with the Rothersand and Fourteen-foot Bank Light- 
houses in my opinion point the way to obtaining a secure foundation 
in these shifting sands, aud I believe that the solution of the problem 
eonsists in building a steel or eastiron cylinder forty-five feet in 
diameter, sinking it on the shoal so that its base will be below any 
possibility of wave-action, filling it with concrete, and protecting it on 
the exterior by the liberal use of rip-rap in large blocks. 

The eylinder should be double, the inner eylinder being fifteen 
feet in diameter and very strongly braced to the exterior one, the 
connection between the interior and exterior eylinder at the bottom 
should be conical in shape, and would answer for the working- 
chamber if the cylinder were to be sunk by the pneumatic process, 
though I believe it possible to sink it rapidly by dredging from the 
interior. The cylinder could be so built as to admit of either plan 
being used. 

Ai a suitable locality on the Outer Diamond, there is a depth of 
about twenty feet; the eylinder should be put together at some safe 
harbor, floated to this point and sunk as quickly as possible. I 
estimate that when the bottom of the cylinder reaches fifty feet below 
the surface of the shoal and the rip-rap is placed around it, it will be 
safe from the scour of the waves. 

One of the many difficulties attending this work is that the nearest 
available harbor is Cape Hatteras Inlet, only fifteen feet deep and 
fifteen miles away. Should a storm overtake the eylinder while 
beiug towed to the site, it would, in all probability, be lost, and the 
same catastrophe might occur if there were a heavy blow during the 
first part of the sinking of the cylinder ; after it had gone down ten 
or fifteen feet the danger would be much less, and if the attending 
vessels were driven away by stress of weather, they might have a 
reasonable assurance of finding the cylinder in place on their return. 
'The power of the cylinder to resist the waves, before it was filled 
with concrete, would depend entirely on the strength of the interior 
braeing, and too much pains could not be expended in making this 
of the best design, material and workmanship. 

With the foundation once secured, it would be of no great difficulty 
to erect a suitable snperstrueture. 

Should this light-house be successfully established, it will he a re- 
markable feat of light-house engineering, and be of benefit to more 
commerce than any one light-house in the world. | 

Barring accidents, the cost should not execed $300,000 for the 
foundation, but it would not be safe to commence work without 
having at least $500,000 available. The accompanying sketches givo 
a general idea of the plan and elevation of the kind of eylinder pro- 
posed. 

Congress will be asked this session to appropriate the necessary 
funds for this important work. Should the appropriation be made, 
the foundation could be built and placed, barring accidents, in less 
than two years. 


SKELETON IRON LIGUT- HOUSES. 


Another type is the skeleton iron light-house: this is especially 
adapted to sites where it is desired to erect, a lofty structure without 
too much weight; it may rest on iron-piles, serew-piles, grillage or 
other foundation, depending on whether the light-house stands in the 
water or on land, and whether the site is rock, stiff clay, sand, earth 
or mud. 

The finest two light-houses of this kind, which rest on iron-piles 
driven in coral rock, are those erected on Fowey Rocks and Ameri- 
ean Shoals, Florida. They are duplicates of each other, the first one 
bnilt being the one at Fowey Rocks on the east coast of Florida, at 
the northern extremity of Florida Reefs. 

Examinations to test the character of this reef were made in 1875; 


ET, 


! Continued from page 312, Хо, 627. 


the engineer reported : * It was with the greatest difficulty and delay 
that a sailing vessel could reach the spot in weather sulliciently calm 
to do any work. ‘he rock eomposing the reef is harder than that 
farther south and west, and it is believed will furnish a secure 
foundation for the kind of strueture decided upon.” During the same 
year the designs for the light-house were well advanced, and pre- 
iminary works connected with the erection of the light-house were 
begun. ‘These consisted in building at Soldier Key, four-and-one- 
half miles distant from the reef, a substantial wharf with track, store- 
house and quarters: all these buildings had to be raised six feet above 
the surface and strongly secured, as during hurricanes the sea sweeps 
entirely over the surface of the Key. At the site the working plat- 
form was completed, and contract was made for the delivery of the 
ironwork for the foundation and first stories of the light-honse, which 
was delivered at Soldier Key in the spring of 1867, and during the 
same year all the foundation-piles were driven as follows: 

The disc for the central foundation-pile was first lowered to its 
place, and through this dise the first iron-pile was driven. One of 
the perimeter dises was then placed in position and loeated by a 


cbr M И 


gauge consisting of a heavy iron I-beam, lying on the bottom between 
and in immediate contact with the edges of both dises, and then the 
first perimeter-pile was driven through the centre of this dise. The 
greatest precaution had to be taken to drive these piles vertically ; 
hence, after each blow of the hammer the pile was tested with a 
plummet, and tho slightest deviation from the vertieal was rectified 
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by tackles, used as guides, fastened to the top of the pile. ges 
iron-pile was driven about ten feet into the rock. In loeating the 
dise for the next perimeter-pile, two gauges were necessary, one to 
obtain the proper distanee trom the central pile, the other to = 
tain the proper distance from the perimeter-pile just driven; an 
these two gauges were alike except in length. ‘The dises ur 
dragged along the botton until their outer edges just touched m 
free edges of the gauges. Each pile was then driven through the 
centre of its dise. After all of them were driven, their tops were 
levelled by cutting off each to the line of the lowest. ‘The piles were 
then capped with their respective soekets; the horizontal girders 
were inserted, the diagonal tension-rods were placed and screwed up, 
and the foundation series was completed. This work, including the 
building of the temporary platform oecupied just two months, during 
which time the sea was quite smooth. 

Owing to various delays іп the manufacture of the superstructure 
it did not arrive at Soldier Key until November 12, 1877. The 
weather preeeding its arrival and for three months after was nnfavor- 
able for its ereetion. Gale followed gale, and though a large force of 
workmen was at Soldier Key ready to work when weather per- 
mitted, nothing could be done. For six weeks there was but one day 
on which a landing eould be effected at the light-house site. This day 
was utilized by layiag a decking of four-iuch plank on the wooden 
platform. Finding the weather still unfavorable, with no immediate 
prospect of getting to the site, and all tbe shore-work completed, it 
was decided on December 13, 1877, to temporarily suspend operation. 

On February 24, 1878, the weather appearing more favorable for 
reef-operation, work was resumed ; the party arrived at the site on 
the 25th February, and encountered a tornado which considerably 
damaged the vessels. 

One of the lighters, a small schooner, capable of carrying twenty- 
five to thirty tons of freight on four feet draught of water, was loaded 
with the portable hoisting-engine, derrick, tackles, shear-poles and a 


small quantity of iron. ‘The sea continued so rough that this load 
could not be landed until March 12, when a landing was effected 
through the breakers by means of small boats, and the derrick and 
shears erected on the platform. During the next sixteen days five 
more cargoes of iron were landed, and the first series of eolumns, 
girders, sockets and tension-rods placed in position. 

It became evident from the slow progress thus far made, owing to 
stormy weather and the danger attending frequent landings through 
the breakers, that, unless a lodgement could be effeeted on the plat- 
form and the men be made to live thereon, the strueture could not be 
completed within a year. Therefore, on March 29, the lighter was 
loaded with one month’s supply of provisions, water, ete., towed to 
the platform and its freight landed; two large tents were set up on 
the platform, a temporary kitchen built, and twenty men left to con- 
tinue the ercetion of the light-house. The advantages of tliis 
arrangement were very great. No matter how high the sea might 
be running, the men were there out of water, on a safe and steady 
foundation, and they could eontinue the work so long as they eould 
be kept supplied with material, 

The remainder o£ the foree was employed in loading the lighter 
and steamer, and when the weather was favorable, in unloading the 


lighter at the platform. On days that were too rough to unload the* 


lighter, all hands would land at the site in small boats, if a landine 
was praeticable, and assist in erection. By keeping the lighter 
Да and steam on the tender day and night, no available time was 
lost. 


On June 15, 1878, the tower was completed and the light was ex- 


hibited. 


The cost of this light-house was about $1 75,000. ; : 
Another advantage of this typesof light-honse is the quiekness 
with which it can be erected. At Ameriean Shoals the ironwork was 


completed at the North, shipped to Key West, Florida, and the 


light-house completely erected and lighted in one year. 
Both Fowey Rocks and American Shoals Light-honses are first- 


order lights, one hundred and fifteen and one-half feet high, and 


visible sixteen and one-fourth nautical miles. 

There are several other light-houses of this type on the Florida 
Reefs, such as Carysfort Reef, Alligator Reef, Sombrero Key and 
Sand Key, all first-order lights, from one hundred and ten to one 
hundred and forty-four feet high. 

Florida is rich in first-order lights; she has twelve in all, as many 
as Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Conneetient and New York 
combined. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL 
ChiCAGo,— 111,2 


d 


Cobb & Frost, Architects.? 


T is interesting to note in these Chicago buildings the ehange in 
scheme from the time when elevators were hardly known, and the 
stairs were a very important feature of the building, to the new 

arrangement wherein clevators are, one might say, the key to the whole 
plan, and where the stairs are rednced to almost nothing. In such 
bnildings as we are considering, the stairs are not used at all except 
in communication from floor to floor. "There are some other points 
of arrangement which are also worth noting, not as being peeuliar to 
Chieago, because they are involved in the construction of all build- 
ings, but beeause they will at least show what is done, One is the 
relation between the first story and the grade line. Of the structures 
just considered, the Opera-House is entered directly from the street 
with but a single step. In the Munroe Street Building, and the Mon- 
tauk Block, the first story is raised a few steps above grade and the 
basement is sunk a few more, so that the basement has high win- 
dows, but is below the grade. In the Home, the Pullman Building and 
the Rookery Buildings the basement is on a level with the street. 
Where practice differs so widely it is hard to say which is the best 
arrangement. It is a question that comes up with every new office- 
building that, the architeet has to deal with, and where owners and 
realestate dealers differ so widely, it is not strange that architects 
should sometimes recommend one method and sometimes another, 
even under the same circumstances, but it seems as if the plans 
adopted in the Opera-Ilouse, the Rookery and the Home Buildings 
were, on the whole, the most satisfactory, and especially so in Chi- 
cago, where the nature of the soil will not admit of a deep eellar that 
сал be of any praetieal value. Besides, we are inclined to think, 
judging from appearances, at least, that a building with a flush base- 
ment and first story entirely raised above the ground rents better and 
gives more satisfaction than one in which the basement is partly 
below grade., 

Another question which is solved in many different ways is the 

height of stories. Without going into the consideration of all these 


Opera-house Building. 


! Continued from page 315, No. 627. 
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buildings, we will simply state that in the Rookery Building, the 
latest of its kind, the heights are eleven and twelve feet for the oflice 
stories.) In the Поше and the Opera-ITouse Buildings we helieve the 
stories are somewhat less than this. Тһе changes in arrangements 
of these buildings have been no more radical than the changes in the 
construction. 

In a subsequent paper we will consider some of the problems 
involved in the foundations of these office-buildings. ‘The eonstrue- 
tion of the superstructure is a chapter by itself, and we fancy an 
investigation of the methods in use in Chicago would be a revelation 
to every thinking man in the country. The old constructions of the 
period before the fire were slip-sliod, flimsy, and in every way defec- 
tive. Now,there can hardly be found better constructions, on the 
whole, than those of some of the Chicago architects. Their buildings 
are scientific in the manner in which the weights are distributed and 
the loads calculated, and are economical of space, money and light. 
Indeed, we are almost inclined to think that at present the most 
praiseworthy side of the Chicago arehitecture is its construction. 
Certainly there have been problems solved there that are never met 
with elsewhere, and what is more, they have been worked out ina 
manner that shows the most eareful study and thorough appreciation 
of the conditions. 

We have thus far considered the office-buildings only in relation to 
their construction and arrangement. It goes without saying that the 
buildings are grand and imposing. No structure can be erected 
covering the area that these do, and earried up into the air ten or 
twelve stories, without being majestic and awe-inspiring. We well 
remember our sensations on emerging from the Rock Island Railway 
Station one frosty"morning. The sun had not yet penetrated the 
deptlis of the cavernous streets, and, walking up the avenue towards 
the Grand Paeifie, with the huge buildings to the right and left and 
the great hotel looming up ahead, with its numerous ehimneys and 
gables, the first turn hringing us face to face with the enormous Rus- 
sian-like tower of the Exchange, the effeet was overpowering, and 
completely annihilated criticism. Such structures seemed more than 
human, especially under the dim veil of the morning light, which 
revealed only their immense forms and shrouded their defects of 
detail. 

One such building is imposing, but a whole street of such huge 
structures seems like the work of giants. and is too much to be com- 
webended ina day. The effect is hardly less stirring coming up 
Va Salle Street from Monroe, with the huge blocks of the Rookery 
and the Home Buildings on the left, the Insurance Exchange, Mal- 
ler’s Building and others on the right, and the great tower of the 
Board of Trade looming right across the street at the end. It forms 
a picture such as can be found nowhere else in the world, and one 
feels very small indeed wlıen undertaking to grasp the whole of sueh 
struetures and weigh them and consider them in the mind, It is 
only after coming back to them day after day that one begins to 
appreciate them, to sec how they are put together and how they are 
formed, and also to understand that these great ereations had their 
beginnings in much smaller ways and on much lesser seales; that they 
nre no less the results of growth than the more humble buildings, in 
size at least, of our own Boston. Mushrooms we might eall them, 
considering their number and the rapidity with which they have 
been evolved. But there is nothing “ Western” about these build- 
ings; they were built to endure, just as emphatically as any of the 
structures which grace our Eastern cities or the capitals of Europe, 
and whatever one may say of their architeetural excellence, no one 
ean deny their impressive value. 

Before the fire the German elements in design prevailed in Chi- 
eago much the same as they did in New York and do still for that 
matter, and a pseudo-Classie front, with panelled pilasters, string- 
courses at each story, and with arched, bowed and lintelled windows, 
was considered the correct thing. For many years the finest build- 
ing in Chicago was assumed to be a structure called Booksellers’ 
Row, an undefinable mixture of incoherent Classic and badly-man- 
gled Gothic, neither pleasing in general effect nor tolerable in detail, 
but largely implying a feeling in style which one would characterize 
by the рои adjective “Western” as applied to art. To the 
eredit of Chicago the day of such buildings is entirely passed, though 
there are people so benighted as still to consider Booksellers’ Row as 
one of the ornaments of the city. 

All the older buildings were not so bad as this, however. Occa- 
sionally, some very successful designs were executed, successful, at 
least, in the mass, and now and then evincing a mastery of detail 
and choice of arrangement which give warning of better things to 
come. There are a number of old dwellings in Chicago, with wide, 
over-hanging cornices, too simple to be bad in detail and too straight- 
forward to be awkward in expression. Unfortunately, such build- 
ings are rare, and the new movement in art which has been mani- 
fested in the more recent buildings has almost taken the form of a 

rotest against these old shams; against galvanized-iron, sanded to 
ook like stone; against thin vencering to take the place of solid 
masonry; against the feeling that bad stonework was better than good 
brick, and against the general lack of artistic expression. The fore- 
runner of the new work was a building, the name of which we do not 
reeall, on the south-east corner of Washington and Dearborn Streets, 
designed by W. L. В. Jenney. This structure is built almost entirely 
of briek and terra-cotta, and was a revelation to a great many of the 


1 The ехае heights from top to top of the stories, beginning with the cellar, 
Are 8 81, 11/84, 177 6, 127 6, 14^ 47, 137 6//, 127 67", 137 97, 127 67", 177 6, 19” OFF, 


Mr. Jenney, we believe, had studied at Paris 


Chicago architects. 
and eame to Chicago as а comparatively new man when he erceted 


this structure. In the light of subsequent achievements, it might be 
criticised as somewhat boxy in treatment and unnecessarily empha- 
tic in structural manifestations, but on the whole, it was a very sue- 
cessful building, especially so for the time when it was erected, and is 
still one of the good, first-class oflice-buildings of Chicago. 

It is interesting to compare this building with the latest work of 
Mr. Jenney, the Home Insurance Building, the plan of which we 
have previously considered. Externally it is a ten-story structure, 
simple and straightforward in its character, built almost entirely of 
brick, with the ornament used very sparingly, but, on the whole, well 
and in a judicious manner. The sols of the building is Classic, but 
not pronouneed in detail, with each story marked by string-courses, 
and a bold cornice erowning the whole, the pilasters running up 
between the windows and being continued to the top. The chief 
charm of the building is in the interior, which is eertainly the most 
suecessful of its kind in the city. The vestibúle on the La Salle 
Street front extends through two stories and is finished in polished 
white marble, with the columns supporting the wall and the stair- 
work, including rails, the posts and the clevator-sercens, all in dark 
bronze. The vaulted roof of the vestibule is of marble slabs, sup- 
ported on bronze ribs. The elevator-sereens are very light and 
graceful in structure, and being arranged as they are, directly oppo- 
site the entrance, with the broad stairs winding up from the first 
story, and the passage underneath leading directly through into the 
basement-corridor, the effeet is exceedingly pleasing. Тһе entranee- 
portal is carried up with a broad round areh, tlie top of. which is 
filled with an elaboratelv-wrought grillo of iron, very light and grace- 
ful in its character and forming a perfeet pieture in combination with 
the dark bronze and the white marble of the vestibule. Мг, Јеппеу 
has shown great taste in the treatment of the interior of the building 
throughout. “The walls of the corridors are tinted а pale salmon. 
The dados and floors are of white marble and the eciling is a pale 
buff. The woodwork, which is confined almost entirely to doors and 
arehitraves, is of pale oak, and the elevator-fittings and stair-raila 
throughout are bronze. It seems like an expensive building, but 
when we consider how charming the combinations of marble and 
bronze and tinted plaster are, it would seem worth while to pay 
more to be in such a building than to have to put np with the blank 
walls and dreary corridors of even so good a building as the Opera 
Ilouse. 

Diagonally opposite from the Поте Insurance Building is the 
structure known as the Insurance Exchange, a sketeh of which we 
publish herewith. This building was ereeted by Burnham & Root, 
and as an example of pure brickwork, it is one of the best in the city, 
if not in the country. We certainly know of none other where 
simple red brick has been used with sueh a breadth of treatment both 
in the mass and detail, helped out only by such terra-cotta as is 
needed for sills and lintels. It is kept quite plain, the only orna- 
mentation in foliase or carved-work being about the entrance. 
Everything is dark cherry-red, except the relatively low basement of 
granite. In the Home Building there is no perceptible attempt at 
grouping the stories in height, but in the Insuranee Exchange a very 
successful endeavor is manifest to diminish the extreme height of the 
building by grouping the stories together. The basement is of stone. 
The first story has simple round arches and plain piers; the two 
stories above are treated as one, the piers being carried up through, 
with panelled baeks between tho stories. Then follows a single 
story, and above that are four stories grouped across the front in 
three divisions, and finally, the upper story is treated by itself, and a 
simple projecting cornice and parapet crowns the whole. The 
corners are very emphatically marked by wide piers, a scheme which 
we should fancy would meet with sharp opposition from real-estate 
agents, but which somehow, seems to be very often adopted in Chi- 
cago buildings. Nothing can give so much character and dignity to 
a building as such treatment. The lack in most oflice-buildings is 
in wall-spaces. Of course, it is impossible to have much of this 
where so much light is required, but by massing the wall-spaces in four 
broad piers, as has been done in the Insurance Exchange, a very pleas- 
ing effect is obtained without any real sacrifice of light to the interior. 
The corners of the buildings are further marked by bold turrets, 
which reeall the work on the apsis of tlie Albi Cathedral, and are 
very satisfactory in effect. A very clever device is adopted in the 
spandrels above the eighth-story windows and on the walls of the 
attic. "The brickwork is laid with very strongly marked horizontal 
lines formed by projecting every alterate course of brick, so that the 
effect is to give an appearance of a different texture to the wall, 
though the material is, of course, the same. As the height is so 
great above the ground, one eannot see the eoarseness of the device, 
and the result is only a pleasing appearance, similar to that of the 
rough-surface paper on whieh artists so delight in making water- 
eolors. This gives a very decided character to the building, and b 
carrying these lines up to the arches above the eighth and nint 
stories, the eireular-topped ınotives are brought out and made to 
show for all they are worth. The whole design is admirably 
balanced, and the effect of eolor is quite pleasing, though one is 
bue rd to question whether the building would not bave been far 
brighter and pleasanter if the sashes had been painted white instead 
of black. The problem is thoroughly handled, and the scale of the 
building carefully preserved. It is large and high but not feeble, 
and solid and substantial without being elumsy. The interior of 
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this building is not at all good. It is dark, with some very bad seag- 
liola in the vestibule, quite in contrast to its neighbor the Home 
Building. x 4 м 

The Opera House-Building is an exeeedingly practical building; 
in fact, it is nothing but a big box, pierced with square holes. It is 
said to be very well built, and is certainly very satisfactory in ar- 
rangement, but one eannot but wish it were treated in a inore artistic 
manner. 

Burnham & Root, who are among the most progressive arehiteets 
in the city, have twice attempted a feature of exterior design which 
is certainly interesting, though it can hardly be said to be successful. 
In the Rialto Building, as well as in a small structure opposite it on 
Paeifie Avenue, the exterior walls are built with a pronounced batter 
or are diminished by external offsets, beeoming visibly thinner and 
lighter as they ascend. This is, of course, a mere trick, and is by no 
means an essential element of character in design. A building to be 


JBMALLERS-ÖFFICE BUILDING: JJ ANDERS 


trutbful in character need not show all it has, nor exhibit every de- 
tail of its eonstruetion, and although in these two buildings the archi- 
tects have made a great deal of the scheme attempted, the result 
does not seem to justify the means. The greatest wonder in our 
mind is how Burnham & Root ever persuaded a client to sacrifice 
the amount of office-room implied by such a device. 

The Rookery Building is, all things considered, the most satis- 
factory of the Chicago ofiee-buildings. A great deal can be said 
against it, but there is so much that is good in detail, that it easily 
holds its place as the best designed structure of its kind. It is built 
entirely of briek, a favorite material with the Chicago builders, but, 
unfortunately (we say “ unfortunately ” advisedly) the brick is a dark 
chocolate color. Had the same forms been followed in the strong 
cherry tones of the Insurance Exchange, which is directly opposite 
the Rookery, we believe the results would have been much more 
pleasing. The lower story of the Rookery is built of very dark 
granite, with heavy piers alternating with polished shafts of dark, 
speckled granite or marble. All above the first story is of brick and 
terra-cotta. The grouping is, first, two stories together; then a wide 
string-course; then three stories with round arches at the top; then 
three more stories with similar arches. Above this is a wide cor- 
belled band, and an attic story with square openings. Jn detail, the 
work recalls the Spanish-Moorish brickwork, though a considerable 
Romanesque feeling is introduced into the style. The piers are 
rounded throughout, the corners of the building are rounded; the 
archivolts are rounded, and the round-arch feeling predominates in 


the whole design; but in the diaper-work and in the details, in the 
outlines, in the turrets which mark the corners, no less than in the 
wide projected bays over the entranee is there a strong Moorish feel- 
ing. The detail is coarse, rather too coarse, it seems to us, but per- 
haps not so when we consider its relations to the whole enormous 
bulk of the building. Delicate detail would be impossible in such 
relations, and although the erudity of some of the work grates on one 
at first, it may be questioned whether it is not, after all, in keeping 
with the rest of the building. Certainly, the design is handled in a 
masterly way in spite of the enormous size to be treated. The en- 
tranees are well wrought out, with good lines and just enough emphasis 
to make them central features, without unduly pronouncing their inde- 
pendence from the rest of the design. If the same design were ear- 
ried out in stone, it would be overpowering. In brick even, it is 
massive, ponderous and imposing, in spite of petty details and sharp, 
етиде carving. It is a design which grows on one, immensely, and 
has the advantage of showing up well at all points. One would wish 
the lintels over the lower bays were more massive, and more depth 
would, perhaps, be better for the arches above. The building looks 
somewhat as if it needed more height, and had been intended to be 
higher, but had been crowded down, and the arches rather squeezed 
in between the stories. It is always a diflieult problem to work in 
round arches of such span as is necessitated in a building of this 
kind, especially when the height of stories is kept so nearly the same 
throughout, and the arch is obliged to eut into the windows; and the 
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OFFICE BUILDING FOR І. P. HANSEN—JOHN ADDISON, Architect, Chicago, 


Pau! С. Lantern, Del, 


effect, especially in the sixth story arches is as if there were not quite 
breathing-room enough, as if the arches had settled down and should 
have been broader and wider in their spring. 

All the buildings are not so successful as the Rookery, either in 
mass or detail. We present with this, two buildings, the Maller 
Building, remarkable for its extreme height of thirteen stories on the 
street, whieh is rendered even more pronounced by the multiplieity 
of vertical lines and the long bay on the corner. Also the building 
for L. P. Hansen on Dearborn Street, by Mr. Addison, a very clever 
bit of work in a style which apparently has not found much favor 
with the more recent office-builders, a semi-colonial or classic style. 

All the foregoing buildings are the work of Chieago architects. In 
marked contrast to these is the recently erected building for Mar- 
shall Field & Company, from the design of H. H. Richardson, a 
simple, bd unassuming structure, looking like a little Quaker in 
its siniplieity, being contrasted with the gorgeous, overpowering 
buildings all around it, but none the less pleasing and satisfaetory 
for itself. Then there is the Board of Trade Building, a more or 
less satisfaetory structure of which there has been very unfavorable 
comment at times, but which has a great deal of grandeur in effect; 
and, besides, there are very numerons oflice-buildings seattered all 
over the city, the mere enumeration of which would take up more 
space than is at our disposal. The buildiugs we have considered, 
however, will serve to illustrate the present condition of the work in 
Chieago. It is but fair to say that there has been, as yet, no real 
style developed. Each building is a law unto itself, and no architect 
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seems to fee] called upon to follow even his own precedent, either in 
the choice of design or the character of the detail. There seems to 
be, throughont, a restless striving after originalty; a seeking for 
striking effeets, whieh, while interesting, is not always good, and gen- 
erally serves to belittle the eharacter of the architecture. But the 
mass of these buildings is generally good. The problems attacked 
have been met openly; there has been no dodging, no avoiding of 
neeessities, no striving to work-in blind stories or false pediments, 
and the ideas adopted have been worked out to final eonelusions as 
far as was consistent with the cireumstances; so that with all these 
buildings there is evidenee of mental activity. The chief faults lie 
in the details. The ideas are good, but the Chicago architects will 
pardon the suggestion that the designs sometimes seem to call for 
more eareful study; that there is a lack, possibly intentionally, of 
delieaey in the treatment. The designs are handled with too free a 
hand. Still, with all the life and vigor and thought whieh has been 
manifested, ono cannot wonder at the стадну of some of the ideas, 
and the coarseness of some of the details. ft is far better to be bold, 
even to brutality in treatment, than to be refined to weakness. 
There is always hope from such vigorous, architeetural life ns is here 
displayed, and these noble buildings demonstrate Chieago's claim to 
an honorable position in the national art-life. 


C. WL BLACKALL. 
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[Contributors are-requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


WESTMINSTER PALACE. AFTER AN ETCHING BY FELIX BUHOT. 
[Gelatine Print issued only with Gelatine and Imperial editions.] 

HE imposing river front of Sir Charles Barry's greatest work 

has been etched by other hands beside those of M. Buhot. His 

print ranks in size (our eopy is about six inches shorter than 
the original) between Whistler's small plate of “ Westminster Bridge" 
and Mr. David Law's large etching of the Houses of Parliament. 
While not equal in the highest artistic qualities to the former, it is a 
strong, assured and effeetive pieee and much nearer allied to the 
work of Whistler than of Law. In this, as in otbers of his etchings, 
Buhot has surrounded the central pieture with a margin of fanciful 
sketches which on a little careful inspection are seen to bear а sympa- 
thetie relation to the subject. Among them we recognize the West- 
minster Column; the statue of Lord Beaconsfield in Parliament 
Square; and various “bits” relating to the state, the city and the 
church. There are the arms of England and the Speaker's mace; 
the Lord Mayor's coach and state barge, with two or three London 
sparrows; and a kneeling female figure which suggests Elizabeth 
Woodville, Queen of Edward 1V, taking refuge in the Abbey 
Sanctuary. 

Buhot was born some forty years ago at Valognes in Normandy, a 
quaint old town once both wealthy and busy, attributes which it has 
long since lost. He studied under two teachers of the first rank, 
both more renowned for their pupils than for their own works — first, 
Leeoeq de Boisbaudran, the master of Lhermitte, of Fantin-Latour, 
of Legros, and of Guillaume Regamey; second, Gaucherel, who 
taught such etehers as Rajon, Courtry and Lalauze. Ile bas never 
sought for his work any oflieial endorsement which we believe in his 
ease has been limited to a third-class medal, received in 1880. He 
is independent and modest, which together with the fact that his 
work requires some study before it can be fully appreciated, has 
pe prevented his name and productions from being as widely 

nown as they should be. For it is still true that the most pópular 
art is the shallowest. Bnhot served through the Franco-Prussian 
War under General Chanzy, and afterwards taught drawing at Paris 
in the College Rollin, until having introduced some innovation in 
teaching not approved by the governing professors he abandoned 
this and relied only on his own work for support. 

M. Philippe Burty in a recent artiele, speaks of some plates which 
Buhot etehed from Japanese objects in his eolleetion and 
compares tlıem favorably with bite work of Jules Jacquemart, whom 
llamerton has called “the most marvellous etcher of still life who 
ever existed in the world.” Buhot has also etched, from his own 
designs, illustrations for several of the novels of M. Barbey d’ Aure- 
villy, one or two portraits, sone’enps and vases made by the gold- 
smiths Froment-Menrice and Christophle and reproduced several 

ictures by other artists. But the great bulk of his work is from 
‘ature — studies of donkeys or geese, scenes of Parisian street-life, 
landscapes in his native Normandy and some English subjects — on 
the Thames and at Folkestore or at Hastings. His etchings are 
powerful and expressive and show a keen eye for beauty in Nature 
and character in people. Не uses all the resourees of the eteher in 
his plates and makes many changes, the last states generally being 
an improvement on the first. He controls all his plates and is an en- 
thusiast on the subject of paper, printing and proofs. Those be 
thinks the best he stamps with his deviee—an owl between the 
initials F. and B., inred. The proof from which our reproduction 
is taken bears this device, with Buhot’s signature. An exhibition of 
etchings and drawings by this painter-eteher is now open at the gal- 
lery of Messrs. Y. Keppel & Co., of New York, to whose kindness 


we are indebted for permission to reproduce the “ Wesiminster 
Palace.” 


FOWEY ROCK LIGIIT-HOUSE. 
For deseription see artiele on “Ancient and Modern Light-houses " 
elsewhere in this issue. 
THE UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE AND POST-OFFICE, WILLIAMS- 
PORT, PA. МВ. W, A, FRERET, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Y. М, C. A. BUILDING, SAN DIEGO, CAL. MN. ERNEST A. COX- 
HEAD, ARCHITECT, 1.08 ANGELES, CAL, 
Тик estimated cost of this building is $60,000. 


STORE FOR MESSIS. DE COSTER & CLANK, ST. PAUL, MINN. Mit. 
J. W. STEVENS, ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


STORE FOR MR. M. E. MAYALL, ST. PAUL, MiNN. ME. J. W. 
STEVENS, ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHRIST CHURCH, HERKIMER, N. Y. MX. R. W. OIHSON, ARCHI- 
ТЕСТ, ALBANY, X. Y. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRENGTII 
AND STABILITY OF MASONRY.— 1. 
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building stones, cements and mortars, has been directed chiefly 

to the determination of the ultimate resistance under tensile or 
compressive stresses, neglecting for the ınost part observations on 
the compressibility of the material. This has been a very important 
omission, for without knowledge of the behavior of the component 
parts under stress, it is, of course, impossible to so proportion a 
structure that each part shall carry its share of the load, and the re- 
sult generally reached is that some parts are seriously overstrained 
while there is a corresponding understraining elsewhere. Examples 
of this kind are of frequent oceurrence in architectural work, and the 
unequal distribution of stresses are made manifest by the develop- 
ment of visible defects to such an extent that it is difficult to choose 


Не experimental investigation, into the strength of 
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which are perfect specimens of suecessful photography; the view 
of the chancel and the interior of the great tower looking upwards 
being especially notable. - 

There are two plates which will attraet most attention, one the 


portrait of Mr. Richardson, who is here shown in what looks like a, 


disguise for a fancy-dress ball, but which those who know the semi- 
invalid condition against which he so long strnggled, and also recall 
the eager and nipping airs that drew through his great study and its 
adjoining work-rooms, will recognize as a hooded dressing-gown from 
which he extracted much solid comfort. 1t has all the effect of in- 
tention, however ; as if feeling that he was working in the same diree- 
tion and along the lines of the old monkish freemason, hc had come 
to believe that if clad as they were, he could better understand how 
they wonld solve the problem before him, and so secure that con- 
sisteney for which he always strove. The great emphatie autograph 
below is full of eharacter, and scales with the man. The grim face 
and the set mouth give a hint of the spirit which rode down all 
obstacles animate and inanimate that stood in his way. One feels 
that this is the architect, the builder, bnt it gives no glimpse of the 
man whose social powers and bonhommie made him the most enter- 
taining of hosts, the most amusing of acqnaintances. 

The other plate which attracts attention is the colored print of the 
building from the east, the view which is most typical and most: 
satisfying. Asa piece of eolor-printing it is a most successful and 
acenrate work, and adds immensely to the valne of the work by ex- 
hibiting truthfully the eolors of the materials used in the building. 
If the same process could have heen applied to some of the interior 
views, the gain would have been great: that it was not, could not 
have been becanse of any shortcomings in the possibilities of the pro- 
eess, bnt beeause the publishers were unwilling to make the work so 
expensive as to be out of reaeh of those who only carry modest purses. 

% gives one a shock to find on the title-page Mr. Gambrill's name 
as architect with Mr. Richardson, whose name alone has for many 
years been associated with the building, and we cannot help feeling 
that he was spared many a pang by not living long enough to discover 
how completely it was forgotten that he had ever had anything at all 
to do with the ehurch. We have heard it whispered that Mr. Gam- 
brill’s untimely death was, in some degree, bronght about by his 
chagrin at finding his partner was in the pnblie mind more in- 
timately associated with the work done by the firm than he felt was 
just and proper. However this may be, we are glad that, through 
what would have been an exeusable piece of carclessness, Mr. Gam- 
brill's name was not forgotten. 


Tue worthiness of Philibert de l’Orme! to oceupy a portion in 
the heirarchy of great architects, must now be taken a great deal 
upon faith. llis contemporaries speak of him as the equal of 
the great Italians of the Renaissance period; and although he con- 
stituted himself their rival, and was a.thorough chauvin, there is no 
reason to doubt the justness of contemporary opinion. Indeed, 
the fragments of his work which remain, prove the judgment of his 
friends to have been correct. Unfortnnately, very little remains. 
The Tuileries was partially destroyed by the Communists, and party 
feeling has cansed the rnins to be pulled down. "IIowever mueh we 
may sympathize with the desire of the Freneh Republie to destroy 
all the remains of former despotisms, we cannot but feel that the de- 
struction of a palace will not prevent the return of a monarch. 
Plenty of suitable lodgings remain for the sovereign should he ever 
want them. The pulling down of the ruins of the Tnileries was the 
action of carping vandals— as well might they destroy Versailles, 
the Trianon, Pierrefonds and even the Lonvre, for they were all 
built by despots, and architecturally, they do not possess the merits 
of the Tuileries. That the latter was too much wrecked to be re- 
built is far from the fact — it was no more so, than many other build- 
ings; and had it been restored, it wonld have pnt an end to the end- 
less discussions as to what to put in its place. A new building would 
not be in harmony with the Louvre; and withont a bnilding, the 
Lonvre looks mean, isolated as it is in so much space. The Champs 
Elysées and the Lonvre are not in a direct line, and now that the old 
palace is gone, this defect is only too evident — this probably is the 
reason that the whole space is still oceupied by shanties such as 
I imagine might be seen in a new squatting in the far West. But 
patriotism seems sometimes to run away with taste and artistic feel- 
ing, and common sense; and, consequently, if yon want to study 
Philibert de l'Orme's building, you must go to the Trocadéro Garden, 
where you will find two doorways—all that has been preserved. 
Monseiur Vachon claims for French artists, many of the buildings 
hitherto forming the reputation of the Italians; and he considers de 
POrme's great merit to have been, raising the character of French 
art; that is to say, Frenchifying the Italian Renaissance. Thus M. 
Vachon: “ Toutes les grandes œuvres architecturales, toutes les mer- 
veilles d’art, dont elle (la Renaissance) a couvert notre pays, étaient 
attribuées presque exclusivement. aux artistes Italiens que Charles VII, 
Louis ХИ et François I avaient amends en France. Vignole ағай 
bâti Chambord, qui est de Trinqueau et Jean Marchand ; Giocondo, 
Gaillon, l'euvre collective, incontestée aujourd'hui, de Guillaume 
Senault, Pierre Fain, Pierre Delorme ; le Dominique de Cortone, dit 
le Boccador, recevait exclusivement tous les honneurs de lu construction 
de l'Hótel-de-Ville de Paris, que j'ai tenté de restituer à ce glorieux 
méconnu, Pierre Chambiges. A Serlio nous devions Fontainebleau et 
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1 Les Artistes Célébres, Philibert de l'Orme, par Marius Vachon: Rouam, Paris. 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye, dont les vrais architects sont ce méme Cham- 
biges et Gilles le Breton." 

Philibert de POrme was born about the year 1515. Не styles him- 
self “ Lyonnois," and puts this, his birthplace, before his honorary 
titles of * Conseiller et Ausmonier du feu roy, “аё de saint Eloy de 
Noyon.” His father sent him to Italy when very young to study the 
great masters’ works; and at Rome he seems to have entered the Pope’s 
service for a time; but in 1536 Cardinal du Bellay made him return 
to Franee, and he began building for Général de Bretaigne in Lyons. 
A doeument discovered in 1858 іп the Bibliothèque Nationale in- 
forms us that he was named architect to the king, and in this 
eapacity he seems to have been engaged in inspecting the fortresses 
of Brittany. Curiously enough, he not only found the castles and 
fortifications wanting repair, but the finanees in confusion, and he set 
to work to put both in order. Nor was he wanting in energy, 
diligenee and vanity; for according to his own account, had it not 
been for him, the English would have taken Brest. As it was he 
mounted all the available artillery, and painted false guns on the 
ramparts to deceive the enemy; he got together some of the in- 
habitants as false soldiers, and setting up pikes without men, thus 
frightened away the enemy. 

In 1548 he was nominated Inspector of the Royal Palaces, and was 
given the revenues of several abbeys. But his natural pride, his 
vanity and his love of reform; his rigid honesty, his avarice and his 
desire to prove his contemporaries guilty of robbing the State gained 
him many enemies in spite of the protection of the king and lis 
favorite, Diane de Poitiers. Bernard Palissy spoke of him as “un 
architecte francoys qui se faisoit quasi appeler le Dieu des maçons ou 
architectes, et d'autant qu'il possedoit vint mil (livres) en bénéfices et 
qu "il se scavoit bien ассоттоцег а la Cour.” The first volume of de 
POrme's “ Architecture" is full of laments abont the ealnmnies of 
which he was victim, and the cabals that were formed against him. 
He justifies his possession of ecclesiastical revenues as being payment 
for his work and what he had laid out upon it. But if he were 
scandalized, he knew how to revenge himself. Upon almost every 
page of his ** Architecture" are the most bitter allusions to his eon- 
temporaries, who “as draughtsman of plans, mostly knew not how to 
draw them,” “si ce n'est par Payde et moyen des peinctres, qui les 
spavent plus tost bien farder, laver, ombrager et colorer, que bien faire 
et ordonner avecques toutes leurs mesures.” And, carried away by 
his anger and his convictions, he devoted the last chapter of his book 
to a psyehological study of a true and a false architect, with cari- 
eatures drawn by his own hand. M. Vachon reproduces the plate 
of the good architect, which resembles some of the allegorial cuts of 
Albert Dürer in style. 

On the death of Henri 11, de POrme fell into disgrace. Robbed of 
the patronage of Diane de Poitiers, he lost his Inspectorship of Royal 
Buildings, and had the mortification of seeing Primatieeio put into his 
place; but the eeclesiastical benefices he seems to have kept until 
his death in 1570, which took place in his honse in the cloisters of 
Nótre Dame, Paris, of which he was a canon. 

The project of erecting a palace, “des Tuileries,” was conceived 
by Francois I, but the idea was not earried out until after his death. 
Catherine de’Medici entrusted the work to Philibert de Orme, but 
she seems herself to have made eertain suggestions to the architect. 
Desiring as she did. to have a building which would be the direct 
opposite to the sombre fortresses of the Louvre and the Tonrnelles, 
her idea was to snrround it with gardens, and to make it pieturesque. 
De l'Orme chose the Tonie Order, because he says “il est féminin et-a 
esté inventé apres les proportions et ornements des Dames et Déesses, 
ainsi que le Dorique des hommes, comme m’ont appris les anciens; 
car quand ils vouloient faire un temple à quelque Dieu, ils y emploient 
l'ordre Dorique et à une deesse le lonique.? Where de l'Orme learned 
this we eannot tell as a very limited study of the work of the 
“ancients” proves the fallacy. "Го go no farther than Athens, the 
Parthenon (the temple of Athena) is Dorie; but doubtless study of 
the antique in Philibert's time was confined to Rome and a few 
other Tis towns. llowever that may be, he considers the Ionic 


- * délicat et de plus grande beauté que le Dorique et plus orné et enrichy 


de singularitez." Certainly these qualities may have fitted it to be 
the style of a palaee built for Catherine de'Medici, especially its 
singularity. But the Queen's Florentine tastes desired that the 
palace should be a mass of marbles and inerustations, and no donbt 
had it been finished by de l'Orme it would have equalled some of the 
Italian palaces of the period, for the plan of it left by du Cerccau, 
shows the grandiose scale upon which it was to be built. The 
original design for the central pavillon was a sexagonal attie support- 
ing a dome. ‘This was never carried out, de l'Orme's building only 
being partially finished at his death, when it was committed to Bul- 
lant, Lemercier, Levau and d'Orbay in snecession, who all of them 
inodified the original designs; the last architect replacing the beauti- 
ful stairease with a eommonplaee one with a balnstrade decorated 
with the emblems of Lonis XIV. 

But de P'Orme's greatest work. was the Cháteau d'Anet, built for 
Diane de Poitiers. Possessing an immense fortune and heing a 
woman of taste, she desired the bnilding to be original, grand and 
noble. Moreover, being the rival of the queen, she wished to out-do 
the latter's new palace in magnifieence and to ezect a building which 
should be purely French. This being so, what more natural than 
that she should endeavor to carry off the queen's architect. 

The plan of the chàteau shows a central building surrounded by 
gardens, terraces, and out-buildings, including a chapel and hótel 
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dieu, the whole enclosed by a moat and external walls. The entranee | having at heart the proper architectnral embellishment and future 


was a triumphal arch, in the tympanum of which was the celebrated 
bronze group of Diana and the Stags, by Benvenuto Cellini, which 
was executed by order of Francois 1 for Fontainebleatt, and after- 
wards taken to the chäteau d'Anet by Henri II at the instigation of 
Diane de Poitiers. This alto-relief, now in the Renaissance Musenm 
of the Louvre, and called the “Nymph of Fontaineblean, "was 
placed in 1806 above the gallery by Jean Goujon, at the entrance of 
the Salle des Caryatides of the Museum. In 1846 it was taken down 
and replaced by a cast, which still remains. At the angles of the 
arch, on each side of the “Diane,” were two Fates in bronze, also 
by Cellini, while at the sides of the niches were bronze heads of 
winged eupids. The following inseription was placed upon a black 
marble tablet above the door: 
Phoebo sacrata est nlne domns ampln Diane 
Verum necepta cui euncta Diana refert. 
On the facade of the chítean we read another inscription, which 
shows & curious trait in the morals of the sixteenth century : 
Briezea haec statuit pergrata Diana marito 
Ut dinturna sul siot monumenta vir, 

For what was Diane “reconnaissante à son mari de Brézé”? 
This facade was destroyed in 1799-1810, but a portion of it was 
saved by Alexandre Lenoir and placed in the Museé des Petits- 
Augustins, may now be seen in the court-yard of the École des Beaux- 
Arts, which oveupies the same site. De l'Orme, with his usual 
vanity, speaks of his work thus: * Гау fait faire au château d'Annet 
entre plusieurs belles œuvres ›” and then he enumerates his several 
works. The chapel, which is domieal, and a remarkably beantiful 
example of French Renaissance, with one wing of the château, is all 
that remains of the splendid building. Тһе chapel was restored by 
Caristie in 1844. 

Another of de l'Orme's famous buildings was the Chateau de Saint- 
Maur-les-Fossés, belonging to the Cardinal du Bellay, bishop of 
Paris. This, too, has disappeared — it was destroyed before the 
Revolution. Engravings from the artist's book on * Architecture 
of this, the chäteau d'Anet and the Tuileries, with plans, are all 
reproduced in M. Vachon's book. 

But there is one of de l'Orme's works which ean be stndied in all 
its original beanty, viz., the monument of François [ at St. Denis, 
one of the most beautiful tombs of the Renaissance. The mennment 
is of the form of a triumphal arch, with Тоше columns supporting a 
platform, upon which are kneeling figures of the king, Clande, his 
wife, and three children. Underneath the arch is a sarcophagus, 
upon whieh reposo the figures of Francois and Claude, while all 
around the lower part are bas-reliefs by Pierre Bontemps, represent- 
ing the varions campaigns carried on by the king. De l'Orme was 
assisted in this work by other sculptors besides Bontemps— Germain 
Pilon, Ponce Jaequiand, Frangoys Marchand, Ambroise Perret, 
Jacques Chauterel, Bastien Galles, Pierre Digoine and Jean de 
Bourges. De POrme also earried out work at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
at Fontainebleau, at Vineennes, at Chenoneean and at Madrid, in 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

M. Vachon excuses de l'Orme's egotism and vanity because of his 
hatred of the foreigner. At that period, the connection of the 
sovereigns with Italy through their wives, and the wars which were 
earried on in that country, naturally foreed the beauty of Italian 
buildings upon the notice of men of taste like Francois I. Conse- 
quently, he invited a whole eorvey of Italian artists to France. Of 
these, de POrme and his friends were jealous, hut unjnstly, for he had 
himself studied in Italy and owed his success to that study. That 
he was a man of genius there is no doubt, but his talent consisted in 
acquiring knowledge from the Italians, which he applied to his own 
wauts. That he created a Freneh Renaissance is true, but that it 
was modelled upon the Italian is equally true. M. Vachon is a 
patriot and de l'Órme's chief merit in liis eyes is that he was “bien 
Francais” but art is not a matter of patriotism, it is cosmopolitan, 
and far more was it to the credit of de l'Orme that he had true ideas 
upon the right nses of art than that his art was “bien Francais.” 
He desired that bnildings should be suitable to the purposes to which 
they were to be put. * Mieuz vaudrait," he says, in his first volume 
of “Architecture,” “ne savoir faire ornements ni enrichossements de 
murailles ou autres, et entendre bien ce qu'il faut pour la santé et con- 
servation des personnes et des biens." This is a golden rule which 
might to advantage be observed in these modern times. 

S. BEALE. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER OF TUE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


can Institute of Architects: 

* Whereas, the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the City 
of New York have. under authority given to them by an act of the 
Legislature entitled *An Aet to provide for the erection of a build- 
ing for Criminal Courts and other pnrposes,’ issued on invitation to 
architects to prepare plans, in competition, in accordance with cer- 
tain printed instructions and general plans.” 

The New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architeets, 


AA from minutes of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 


architeetoral standing of this metropolis, believe it to be their duty, 
which they owe to the municipal officers, to the citizens, to the pro- 
fession of architecture, and to themselves, to earnestly advise against 
the adoption or exeention of any plans based upon the instructions 
and general plans issued, and would recommend to the Commis- 
sioners, if it is still their determination to place the proposed strne- 
tures on the City Hall Park, in eontiguity to the биу Hall. that 
sufficient extension of time be granted, and the following conditions 
be observeil: 

1st. That the manner of grouping the buildings and the planning 
and distribution of the rooms be lore to the competitors, limited only 
by the specified requirements of space for the various departments, 
ete., to be accommodated. 

21. That disinterested professional experts, who should be archi- 
teets of acknowledged ability, experience, and standing, should be 
Lr to whom all the plans would be referred for analysis and 
classification, and who would make a detailed report to the Commis- 
sion for their consideration, with recommendations as to tho award 
of preniiums and choice of plans. 

3d. That the successful competitor should be appointed architect 
of the building; provided that in ease he should not be, in the judg- 
ment of the said experts and Commission, a person of sullicient 


artistic or constructive or administrative capacity, then there shall 
be appointed an associate or consulting architect, во qnalified, whose 
eompensation shall be dedneted in equitable proportion froin that of 
the architect. A. 5 

A true copy. 


. Вгоок, Secretary. 


WHO SHOULD PAY THE EXPERT? 
ALBANY, N. Y., February 4, 1888. 
To Tne EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Will yon kindly favor us with yonr opinion in regard 
to case stated below; we dislike to take up your valuable time, but 
it is a matter of adjustment depending on what is cnstomary or 
rig! t. 

Ve are architects for a large hall to seat 2,500, and the heating 
and ventilation is of the greatest importance. The Committee an 
onrselves are both desirous of having the heating and ventilating 
plans prepared by an expert, and the question arises, who shall pay 
for such expert work. We claim that after the heating plans aro 
prepared that we will have to lay out all fines, ete., on builder's 
lans, and, in addition, must get all estimates and give special snper- 
intendence to this part of the work, as expert is non-resident and is 
not employed to do that portion, and that we should not pny expert 
from our commission, but that he should be paid in addition to per 
cent we receive on the entire work including heating and ventilation. 

Respeetfully yours, ExNQUIRERS. 


[Ix regard to the questlon, Who should pay for expert advice abont heat- 
ing nnd ventilation, we think that most experienced nrehitects would agrce 
that the heating and ventilation of a building was n matter strictly within 
the architect's province. If, ns often happens, the architcet wished to have 
his plans for it eriticixed by nn expert, and to obtain Suggestions in regard 
to details, he wonld do ко in such manner as he might wish, paying the 
expert out of his own pocket, and, of course, in such a case, the expert, 
being only called in for comments npon the work of the architect, his fee 
would be a small one. If, instend of this, the committee desires to deprive 
the architect entirely of a responsibility which, with such advice as he can 
procure for himself, he Js willin to take, and to trust the whole matter to 
an outsider, leaving to the architeet the enre of carrying ont the expeit's 
ideas, we think that the con-mittee should bear the hola expense. Al- 
thongh the architect іх nominally relieved of n part of the responsibllity 
which he із раја for taking, he rently gains little or nothing In this respect, 
for if he is obliged to look out for the execution of the pinn, he is sure to 
have all {imperfections іп the working of the scheme charged to his nceount, 
while the extra labor thrown on him by the necessity of changing his pinns 
for the arrangement or decoration of the bnilding to suit the wishes of an 
outsider who carer for nothing except his own scheme, will be very con- 
siderable. — Ер». AMERICAN Акештест.) 


THE COMMISSION ON A PARTY-WALL. 
CiricAO0, ILL., February 13, 1858. 
To тив EDITORS OF тик AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — What would be a reasonable and proper charge to 
make a client for computing the value of party-wall, making and sub- 
mitting a statement of same? I do not find any oflicial state- 
ment of fees, and am somewhat uncertain as to what enstom has 
sanctioned. Owing to some delay in using the wall, after the state- 
ment had been submitted the actual settlement was made between 
the two owners themselves, instead of through their architects. 
My client accepted the offer of $3,000 for the wall. My statement 
made the valne of the half sold $3,109.87, which included $119.61 as 
architect’s commission. This last item was objected to by the archi- 
teet of the purchaser, ће elaiming that he was entitled to architect’s 
commission on the wall purchased by his elient. Of course, it made 
no difference to me аз I had already been paid my eommission, but I 
wonld like your views upon the question as to which was right, if 
either, in the light of established precedent. Also what, nnder the 
circumstances as detailed, a proper charge would be for шу services 
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in compnting the value of the wall, drawing up statement and spend- 
ing some little Ише — perhaps one-half day — in visiting the owner 
and the other architect before the matter was finally adjusted. 

Very respectfully, O. J. PIERCE. 


[We should say that the best way would be to charge according to the 
time occupied in the work of making éstimates and preparing the statement, 
reckoning the value of the time according to the architect's engagements. 

It is customary in this viclnity to count the commission of the architect 
under whose direction the wall was built as a part of the value of the wall, 
to be shared between the parties, just as Mr. Pierce estimates it; but this 
does not at all affect the right of the architect of the adjoining building to 
charge his commission also on It, under the general rule that the architect’s 
commission 18 always reckoned on the total cost of the structure ready for 
occupancy, including materials furnished by the owner. Both architects 
are therefore right In thelr view of the case. —EDS. AMERICAN ARCHIT ECT.] 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE COMPETITION. 
Los ANOELES, February 4, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Having seen the prize designs in the late Architee- 
tural League Competition, I can say nothing against either of them 
regarding their fitness as ornaments to a village green, but I feel 
disposed to take exception to the manner in which the programme 
was worded. 

It is apparent that if only three of forty-four competitors properly 
interpret the problem, that the committee should have used a phrase 
to ınore elearly define the same than the word “tower,” which means 
a high edifice. The forty-one competitors who were, unfortunately, 
in ignorance of the faet that the word “tower” meant a low edifice 
is such a large majority of all as to raise at onee the query, Why so 
many dullards?— a faet which (being one of the dullards) I attri- 
bute to the wording of the eireular of the eompetition. 

Very truly yours, Уилав J. POLK. 


ADDRESS. 
NEW YORK, February 13, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — The address of the Secretary of the Journal of Asso- 
ciated Engineering Societies, called for in a recent number, is Henry 


G. Prout, 71 Broadway, New York. Yours very truly, 
C. PowELL Karr. 


CoMnUSTIMILITY OF IRON.— Some curious experiments to demonstrate 
the combustibility of iron were made by the late Professor Magnus, of 


Berlin, Ger. In one a mass of iron filings is approached by a magnet 
of considerable power, and a quantity thereof is permitted to adhere to 
it. This loose, spongy tuft of iron powder contains a large quantity of 
air imprisoned between its particles, and is, therefore, and becanse of 
its extremely comminuted condition, well adapted to manifest its com- 
bustibility. The flame of an ordinary spirit lamp or Bunsen burner 
readily sets fire to the finely-divided iron, which continues to burn 
brilliantly and frecly. By waving the magnct to and fro, the showers 
of sparks sent off produce a striking and brilliant effect. The assertion 
that iron is more combustible than gunpowder has its origin in the 
following experiment, which is also a very striking one: A littlealcohol 
is poured into a snucer and ignited. A mixture of gunpowder and iron 
filings is allowed to fall in sinall quantities at a time into the flames of 
the burning alcohol, when it will be observed that the iron will take fire 
in its passage through the flame, while the gunpowder will fall through 
it and collect beneath the liquid alcohol below, unconsumed. This, 
however, is a scientific trick, and the ignition of the iron is due to the 
fact that the metal particles, being admirable conductors of heat, are 
able to absorb sufficient heat during their passage through the flame — 
brief as this is —and thoy are consequently raised to the ignition point. 
The particles of the gunpowder, however, are very poor conductors of 
heat, comparatively speaking, nnd during the exceedingly brief time 
consumed in their passage throngh the flame, they do not become 
heated appreciably, or certainly not to their point of ignition.—Spring- 
Jield Republican. | 


NATURAL Gas mv ENGLAND. — Mr. Richard S. Bluck writes to the 
Peterborough Advertiser: “Many of your readers are aware that on the 
Fletton and Woodstone side of Peterborough there are a number of 
brick-works, but perhaps they may not know the lower the clay for 
making bricks is obtained, the less coal it takes to burn the bricks. 
After getting some few feet down, the clay contains natural fuel, and 
the deeper the clay is dug, the more natural fuel it contains. When 
the bricks made from the lower clay (which is really a shale) are being 
burnt, they throw outa gas which can be clearly seen burning in the 
kiln between the bricks, and I wish to point out the great probability 
of there being at np great distance below the shales now worked stores 
of natural gas similar to that now used in Pittsburgh, Pa., and lately 
discovered in north-western Ohio, and which, if found, would make 
Peterborough into one of the most important manufacturing centres in 
the world. Builders in Peterborough are aware that bricks can now be 
bought cheaper at the Fletton and Woodstone yards than anywhere in 
England, the reason being the conl-bill is so much reduced since the 
lower shales have been made into bricks. I would most respectfully 
ask the Peterborough Town Council to consider the desirability of bor- 


ing down to see if the gas is below the town of Peterborough. Аза 


matter of conrse, it is necdless for mo to point out to so able a Board of 
business men how natural gas, if found, would find employment for 
evory mnn in the district who was willing to work, how it would increase 
the value ef all property in the neighborhood, and cause manufactories 
and new industries to spring up on every side.” 


“TRAFFIC is up to the average” summarizes the reports in some fifteen 
ог twenty trade journals of the past week. Not a few journals speak of the 
upward tendency in values and prices, and those editors who are inclined to 
take a hopeful view of things, say, tbe outlook is decidedly better than № 
was twelve months ago. So far as the opinion of editors of trade journals 
and writers of financial articles go, there is very little to fear and very few 
regrets to be expressed with the volume of business which has been trans- 
acted since January L. Reports from all quarters are favorable for a 
steadiness of productive capacity throughont the winter. Reading between 
the lines and going below the surface, facts and conditions are met with 
which must modify the hopefulness that is во freely expressed In so many 
quarters. Yet, the trade representatives are doing good service, and finan- 
cial writers are accomplishing some good in checking a decline in confidence 
where there may be really no good reasons for it. At the same time there 
are some Influences at work which will have their way regardless of what 
pape may say about them. Опе of these Infinences concerning which but 

ittle is said, and, perhaps, less noticed, is the dlaposition of a great many large 

consumers and operators to purchase material only for immediate require- 
ments. If this policy could he kept up year in and year out, it would be 
much better fur all concerned. The opinion is entertained by some that 
business is never good unless people are buying what they do not want, and 
whal they do not expect to use for from one to six months ahead. We are 
having less prosperity of thls kind than nsual, and perhaps more of tlıe 
prosperity which is based upon the purchase or immediate and actual re- 
quirements. To tbe extent that this policy affects prices, prices are declin- 
ing. There is nothing of a specnlative character to be met wlth or to be 
found In stock-broking circles. Even in our stock-boards complaint ін made 
of the absolute dulness and the absence of outside buyers. The outside 
buyers for once are showing good sense in allowing speculators and boomers 
of stocks to have their own way. This is due largely to the experience of 
the past two years In manufacturing and legitimate commercial directions 
of the great body of private speculators who are awaiting developments. 
The general publie who have experience and labor to sell and trade require- 
ments to fill, have but little Interest in the ups aud downs of stocks, but are 
chiefly interested in the actual condition of things st from thelr specula» 
tive values. A little study of these conditions will throw a great deal of 
light upon the present and future trade prospects. Since the openiog of the 
year $70,000,000 worth of bonds have been sold, and it 1 believed that mort 
of them have been taken by foreign and small investors. A host of en- 
gineering and other enterprises are before the public wherein money can be 
invested, whether safely or not, lt is not an easy matter to say. Opportuni- 
ties for railway investment are growing smaller, because of the fact that 
established rallroad companies are doing tbe bulk of the new railrond bulld- 
ing. This is true largely of mining operations. Large companies are ex- 
tending their operations without outside help. Individual Investors will, ia 
Ите, be compelled to organize special agencles to secure safe investments, 
There are combinatiens among investors in new schemes and enterprises, as 
well as combinations іп trusts and syndicates. The outflow of money on 
Western bonds and mortgages still continues. The opportunities for profit- 
able investment are increased rather than otherwlse on account of the great 
expansion in manufacturing throughout the West. Money is wanted there, 
and will, no donbt, seek the opportunities that are being offered. The fact 
that $200.000,000 wlll be divided among holders of railway bonds and securi- 
ties this year will help to strengthen the confidence io the earning capacity 
of our railway systems. The fact that there is a vast amount of uncovered 
territory In the West and South will, in all probability, lead to the projec- 
tion and the construction of a number of new roads there. ‘Che Importance 
of this fact cannot easily be overestimated. Just now the opinion is enter- 
tained that railway constrnction will fall far below the limit of last year. 
But tbe necessity of covering railroad territory against competitors Is not 
fully taken into account. Last week two or three permanent railway en- 
terprises were brought to the attention of a few large tinanci:l organizations 
in New York, in which railway managers are interested. Whatever assist- 
ance Js wanted by the railroads themselves will be obtalned from these 
quarters. Another important fact of recent development is the early 
emigration of a large number of manufacturers, mechanics, traders and 
others Into the reglon west of the Mississippi river. The competition East 
and the better opportunities West, coupled with the abundance of money 
which can be borrowed and alded by the prospects of continuance of busi- 
ness prosperity, has lald the foundations for something like 1n exodus of a 
most deslrable class of people. Iron and steel makers, carriage and wagon 
builders, hardware manufacturers, house-bullders, material manufacturers, 
lumber-dealers, coal-miners, among other equally valuable factors in indus- 
trial development will seek new homes and opportunities in the new region 
made available by the 20,000 miles of rail way-constructlon in the far West 
during the past three or four years. This movement simply means that 
there is a new force at work to equalize energy, labor and capital, and that 
the West will receive the first benefit of it, and the East the resulting 
benefit of the eqnalization. 

Without theorizing or denliog lo generalities, lt may be sald that this 
movement is a wide and a far-reaching one, aud it may be said that there 
are such abundant opportunities for a spreading out of the population that 
no very serious resnlts need be apprehended to the industries at large, 
Labor, in general, is well engaged. The anthracite strike is praetieally 
over, the Northwestern Railway war will be ended, perhaps, in two weeks. 
Other railway systems have taken warolng and are putting their defences 
in order. The industries of New England anticipate an carly revival of 
trade, and all its mills and factories will be pretty well employed. The 
multiplication of combinations still continues, but the Government, State 
and National, is on their path with a view of keeping tliem from trampling 
upon the public. How much Legislation can prevent ог retard this tend- 
ency it Js not, easy to say, but vast combinations are the legitimate and 
necessary result of tlie conditions under which we live, and it is probably 
iei to say that nothing more than a police surveillance can be kept upon 

lem. 
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PRACTICAL MAN writes to the Oesterreichisch-ungar- 
H ischen Hisenzeitung some of his observations about the 
асбоп of cement upon lead, which are new to us. Every 
one knows that bits of plaster, falling from a ceiling into a 
lead-lined cistern or tank, will often perforate the lead in a few 
weeks, and experiments carried on in Germany have demon- 
strated that under certain circumstances there is a strong 
chemical action between lime or cement and lead, but just what 
the circumstances are under which the action takes place no 
one seems to know. The Practical Man does not know, any 
more than other people, but his experience seems to show con- 
clusively that certain qualities of lead are affected, while others 
are not. His first observation was made in 1880, when he was 
summoned to leok for the cause of a leak in the ceiling of a 
room in the house of Count Karolyi, in Budapest. Over the 
room was a batlı, made in a manner which is, we hope, peculiar 
to the Danube provinces, by building a briek enclosure in 
cement, plastering it inside with cement-mortar, and then 
casing over the outside with marble, and lining the inside with 
heavy sheet-lead, over which was put a thick coat of cement, 
in which were set tiles, to form the visible interior lining of 
the tub. On pulling away the marble, and breaking out the 
tiles, the lead-lining was found to be very badly corroded on 
both sides. On one side it was eaten through, so that the 
water eseaped, and soaked into the masonry beneath, and on 
the other, although not perforated, the metal had become con- 
verted into a brittle, powdery substance. A year later the 
same expert was called to the house of Count Zichy, where a 
wet spot showed itself under a bath-room. ‘This bath was pre- 
cisely similar in eonstruction to the leaky one of the year 
before, but had been in place for a mueh longer period, so the 
Praetica] Man and his assistants tore it to pieces with con- 
fidence, sure of finding the lead corroded by the cement. To 
their surprise, after the tiles were removed, the lead proved to 
be in perfect condition. No trace whatever of corrosion could 
be discovered, and the leak was soon afterwards found in a 
waste-pipe. As there was no apparent difference in the circum- 
stances, the immunity of the Zichy tub from corrosion was 
quite as inexplieable as the perforation of the Karolyi one, and 
the Practical Man did not try to account for it. However, 
these cases seemed to interest him in the matter, and he took 
pains to colleet specimens of lead-pipe which had been buried 
in mortar or cement. Out of a large number of these many 
were found as perfect as when newly set, yet many more were 
eorroded to a greater or less degree. With only these facts as 
à basis, it would hardly be possible to form any deduction in re- 
gard to the matter, but the writer of the letter very sensibly 
suggests that some one with more time than himself might with 
advantage collect samples of lead from different manufacturers, 
and of different brands of cement and lime, and test the mutual 
action of the various sorts, for the benefit of mankind. 


HE present year bids fair to be one of great fire losses, 
the six or seven weeks already expired having been dis- 
tinguished by about an equal number of very destructive 

conflagrations. 


The total losses by fire last year, according to 


the Insurance Standard were something more than one hundred 
and five million dollars, or two million a weck. This is about 
two hundred dollars а minute, so that supposing the cost of 
insurance and fire protection to be as much more, which is, we 
believe, nearly the case, the people of this country send np 
twenty-four thousand dollars every hour of the day and night 
in smoke as incense to the spirit of cheap construction. Of 
human sacrifice this Ameriean deity last year demanded less 
than usual, but the present season has commenced with a 
liberal offering, and the chances are that his appetite will be 
fully supplied before the year is over with the young girls and 
children which satisfy it best. ‘The statistics of 1887 seems to 
indicate that a slight change for the better is taking place in 
our older communities in methods of construction. ‘Thus the 
losses in New England, with a population of three nnd one-half 
millions, were but seven per cent greater than those of Illinois, 
which has a population of about two and one-half millions. 
Moreover, among the large fires, the greatest losses appear to 
occur in places where the art of fighting and preventing fires has 
not been so long practised as in the Eastern Cities. New York, 
as is natural for a place containing such vast accumulations of 
city goods, shows a large average loss, the destruction of prop- 
erty in the two hundred and three conflagrations which consumed 
more than ten thousand dollars’ worth of goods during the year 
having been nearly fifteen million dollars, or seventy-three 
thousand for each. In Massachusetts the avernge was only 
twenty-seven thousand dollars, and in Pennsylvania forty-nine 
thousand, while it was one hundred and two thousand in Wyo- 
ming, one hundred and sixteen thousand in Wisconsin, one 
hundred and nine thousand in Minnesota, and ninety-one thou- 
sand in Florida. 


МГ. have before mentioned the Asphaleia Company, which 
undertakes the construction and arrangement of theatres 

in any part of the world, and has adopted a large number 
of devices for improving the construction of theatre-buildings 
and facilitating the work carried on in them. 'The first theatre 
built by the Company was, we believe, the Royal Opera-house 


. at Buda-Pest, and many radical changes in the arrangement of 


the stage and the setting of scenery were introduced there. 
Since then the company has built another important theatre, 
the Stadt Theatre at Halle. So far as means permit, the 
Asphalcia buildings are fireproof, but by intelligent study of 
the problems of stage mechanism, an unusual degree of safety 
is secured, even with the ordinary materials. On the stage, 
for instance, the old-fashioned system of “ fly-bridges” and 
light scaffolding for manipulating scenery and lights is entirely 
done away with. Our readers will remember the ingenious 
panoramie mechanism by which a painted sky, running on ver- 
tica] rollers, is made to eneircle the Asphaleia stage, and is 
gradually changed by the movement of the rollers, if the piece 
demands effects of sunrise, twilight or approaching storms. 
This device supersedes the dangerous and ridiculous “sky 
borders," or strips of painted canvas which depend from the 
upper part of the stage in most theatres, close to the gas-lights, 
and in the best possible place for setting the building on fire, 
and leaves the stage ceiling open and unobstructed. Asa cer- 
tain amount of hoisting of angels and other properties has to 
be doue from the roof, wire ropes are provided for doing this 
work, but they are so arranged as to be operated from a single 
station, where is also concentrated the management of all the 
other stage machinery. The master-machinist, from this post, 
has a complete view of the stage; under his hand are levers, 
valves, and so on, and to him alone, with his assistant, is com- 
mitted the control of all the traps, ropes and other mechanical 
appliances of the stage. The Asphaleia traps are simply small 
direct-acting hydraulic elevators, haviug a piston attached 
directly to the under side of the trap, and moving in a cylinder 
to which water is admitted under pressure by means of valves 
in the machinist's station. It is evident that theatres built on 
this system must be eostly, but experience shows that in this 
country, at least, a radical novelty in the construction of a 
theatre is one of the surest means of attracting busincss. 


НЕ Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
contains an interestiug note from Signor Giacomo Boni of 
Venice on the ancient bnilding known as the Fondaco dei 

Turchi in that city. Although as purely Byzantine in type as 
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St. Mark's itself, and usually attributed to the tenth century, it preserved. A few, recently interpreted, have proved to give 


seems, according to Signor Boni, that it was built about tbe 
year 1230, by Giacomo Palmieri, Consul of Pesaro, wbo was 
driven from his own city by a hostile faction, and settled in 
Venice. Although he retained his family name of Palmieri, 
which was inscribed on his tomb wlıen he died, his new palace 
was known in the Venetian dialect as the Ca' Pesaro, from the 
town in which he had once béen the principal citizen, and his 
descendants were known by the name of Pesaro until the 
extinction of the family in 1830. Palmieri’s son, Angelo 
Pesaro, seems to have been very proud of his father’s archi- 
tectural achievement, and in his will, which is dated 1309, and 
is still extant, he bequeathes it to his son Nicolo, with an 
injunction to him, as well as to his other descendants, never to 
allow it to pass out of the hands of the family. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it was sold іп 1381 to the Venetian Government for 
ten thousand dueats, and presented by the city to one of the 
Este family as ** Marquis of Ferrara," apparently with the idea 
of gaining some point in advancing the Venetian claim to the 
sovereignty of Ferrara. The palace remained in the hands of 
the descendants of this * Marquis of Ferrara" until the seven- 
teenth century, and it is not impossible that Lucreziu Borgla, 
after her marriage with the head of the family of Este in 1501, 
may have seen itin the course of her visits to her new hus- 
band's relatives, so that a little color is given to the name of 
the * Palace of Lucrezia Borgia," by which the building is 
known to the photographers. The Venetian branch of the 
house of Ferrara conveyed their palace, now somewhat dilapi- 
dated, to the Doge Antonio Priuli, who let it to some Turkish 
merchants as а storehouse. The granddaughter of Priuli 
brought it back, as part of her dowry, to her husband, Leonardo 
Pesaro, and for two eenturies it continued to be occupied by 
Turkish merchants. In 1830 the Pesaro family became 
extinct, and the palace passed into the hands of Count Manin, 
who sold it to Antonio Petich, by whom it was let for a tobaceo 
factory. About 1860 it was cleared of manufacturing appli- 
ances and rubbish, quietly restored, and fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the Correr collection of local and other curiosities. 
Singularly enongh, the walls of the Fondaco dei Turchi are 
built of small, unbaked bricks, known to the Venetians as 
altinelle, and supposed to have been brought from the ruins of 
Altinum, the city on the main land from which the first settlers, 
driven from their homes by the incursions of the savage Huns, 
are said to have taken refnge on the then nninhabited islands 
of the Venetian lagoon. The unbaked bricks of Altinum mnst 
have been of extraordinary quality to have been in condition 
for use in a new building nearly six hundred years after the 
house for which they were made had been destroyed, but it is 
certain that the “altinelle” now existing in the walls of the 
Fondaco dei Tnrchi show traces of colored plaster on them, 
which must have come from a much older building, and the 
tiles themselves secm, from their want of adherence to the 
mortar in which they are laid, to have had, when used, the 
greasy quality, familiar characteristic of very old bricks. 


HE ancient writers have always held up to us the city and 
ЛІ province of Babylon as the richest and most luxurious 

community that ever existed in the world. Even the 
Romans, whose wealth and splendor far exceeded anything that 
has been seen since, spoke ot Babylon with a kind of awe; and 
there is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
ancient descriptions of its walls, which were three hnndred feet 
high, and enclosed an area about equal to that of London, of 
its bronze gates, its hanging gardens, or its temples, with their 
colossal statues of solid gold. Recent discoveries have made 
us certain of the curious fact that the Babylonians were not 
only the richest, but the most business-like of people, more 
so even than the Romans, who, however, followed them closely. 
Far from being the brutish and irresponsible slaves of an 
Oriental tyrant, the inhabitants of Mesopotamia have left 
abundant proofs of a thrift, a clearness and prudence in making 
contracts, a care in recording them, and an exactness in per- 
forming them, which is well worthy of our study. Every one 
remembers the extraordinary stores of records, made in ennei- 


what amounts to a map of a portion of the city of Babylon, by 
means of the accuracy of their descriptions of the boundaries 
of the lot conveyed, and the references to the rights-of-way of 
the adjoining owners. ‘These particular records referred to the 
property of the firm of Egibi Brothers, who seem to have been 
morchants with a taste for investments in real-estate, and were 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar, or m. c. 
579. Together with the decds of this lot, which included a 
judicial decree in regard to some rights-of-way apparently dis- 
puted, the Egibi records contained numerous mortgages, rent- 
rolls and receipts, one of which contains a reference to a 
custom which may fnrnish a useful hint to modern landlords ; 
the receipt acknowledging the payment of the rent to a certain 
date, and also the deposit of “ten shekels of silver as security 
for the new year." Тһе Builder, which gives these interesting 
details, says that the cones or tahlets are stamped with the 
seals of the contracting parties, and attested hy witnesses. 
This mnst have been a good protection against forgery ; and 
property seems to have been guarded as well by the banks of 
the Enphrates as it is now on the shore of the Thames. 


HE lengthy quotation we make to-day from the Congres- 
sional Record is sufficiently interesting to be read atten- 
tively in spite of its length, and deserves all the more con- 

sideration for its short precession of thc debate that will prob- 
ably take place in the same body in eonsequence of the Public 
Buildings “grab” which has recently been engineered through 
the House. ’The discussion, if the somewhat informal talk 
really deserves that name, seems to promise that the bills for 
new and possibly not needed public buildings will not be rail- 
roaded throngh the upper Honse without some show of discus- 
sion, aud perhaps salutary opposition. It shows that there are 
some influential members of the Senate who know something 
of the iniqnitics of the present routine method of grinding ont 
Government buildings to satisfy the greed of political heelers, 
or gratify the aspirations of a present Member of Congress 
desirous of reélection. But there is no positive proof that any 
one really comprehends the impossibility of effecting in the 
ofüee of the Supervising Architect the mere administrative 
handling of the quarter of a billion of dollars of which the ex- 
penditure is to be one oft he results of the raid; while it does 
not seem to occur to any Senator that he ought to feel a pre- 
monitory shuddering at the possihility that in the course of a 
twelvemonth or so designs for one hnndred and thirty or more 
new public buildings may be prepared under a system, which, 
according to the statement of a Senator dnring the debate, 
makes it impossible that these designs shall be such as would be 
prepared in the offices of architeets of the highest rank, whose 
services so wealthy a Government as ours surely ought to 
be able to command. 


T is only fair to acknowledge that, having a very great inter- 
estin building and all that relates to it, it would give us 
more satisfaction to see the surplus expended in these enor- 


‘mous building operations whieh would distribute so large a sum 


of money through trades in whose welfare we have a concern, 
than to see it frittered away on any of the vast service-pension 
schemes or on so chimericalan enterprise as the Blair Educa- 
tion Bill seeks to set afoot. But the conscience of the eitizen 
who abhors a “steal” of any kind is quickened by the feeling 
of the artist who knows what kind of work is likely to be 
turned ont under the present system of procuring designs for 
Government buildings. If Congress endorses and the Presi- 
dent approves the bills for all the new buildings which have 
been introdnced, it will be distressing to imagine the harrying 
and worrying of the unfortunate Snpervising Architect, sub- 
jeeted to the necessity of endeavoring to pacify the appointed 
representatives of one hundred and thirty communities and 
produce satisfactory proofs of his assurances that the public 
building to be erected for cach is allthat it should be and is 
making all desirable progress. To be Snpervising Architect 
to the Treasury Department of the United States on a petty 
and inadequate salary may have its compensating glories, bnt a 


form characters on cones of clay, and afterwards baked to | man must have a high regard for this very impalpable and 


render them permanent, which have been found from time to 


time, forty thousand having been discovered at once in a sub- | 
terranean chamber; and the deciphering of the inscriptions on | 


nnbankable commodity not to feel himself wronged and de- 
frauded when he stops to consider that for less than fifteen 
thousand dollars he devotes four years to doing work for which, 


these, which has been going on for years, lias given us a strik- | as a private practitioner, he might receive a million and a quar- 


ing idea of the care with which such records were made and 
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OUR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND ОСЫ SENATORS. 
H there probably were no 


architeets in the Senate 

Chamber galleries when the 
interesting diseussion on February 
14th of some of the peculiar meth- 
ods by which our Government 
buildings are built took place, and 
as the summary in the daily papers 
was very insuflicient, we make no 
apology for reprodueing the discus- 
sion in extenso from the Congres- 
sional Record. 


Mr. Pasco. I should like to 
call up the bill E 1723) provid- 
ing for the eompletion of the pub- 
lie building in the eity of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., as originally designed. 

By unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, 


Chateau du Rocher which had been reported from the 
à7^ézanger France Committee on Public Buildings 


and Grounds with an amendment 
in line 8, before the word “thousand” to strike out * fifty " and 
insert “thirty-two,” so as to make the bill read : 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and dlrected to have the United States court-house and post- 
office building in the city of Pensacola, Fla., completed as originally 
designed, ineluding tower, basement and attic stories, fences, grading, 
and heating, and the sum of $32,000 is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in tho Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose herein mentioned. 

Mr. Edmunds. Is there a report? 

The President pro tempore. No report accompanies the bill. 

Mr. Pasco. I will state that the appropriation 1s recommended by 
the Supervising Architect and is according to the original specifica- 
tions and estimates. 

Mr. Edmunds. Are there any papers from the Supervising Archi- 
teet on the subject? 

Mr. Pasco. I have a letter from the Supervising Architect in the 
committee-room, stating that $32,000 will be sufficient, and upon that 
estimate the committee reduced the appropriation from $50,000 to 
$32,000. "That report of the Supervising Architect was before tbe 
committee when the bill was considered. 

Mr. Edmunds, I must say with great respect (not as applying to 
this particular case, for I know nothing about it) that EA very 
much afraid we are acting rather rapidly and without due eonsidera- 
tion on the subject of public buildings over the United States — as 
well in the State of Vermont as elsewhere, I will add. I should like 
to have some definite oflicial information about this possible change, 
and I should be glad if the Senato? would not press the bill at this 
moment, and get the official papers, as the Senator has them not with 
him now, wherein it is represented, I have no doubt, as the Senator 
states, but so that it will go into the Record and show exactly upon 
what grounds it is that the Senate passes the bill. 

Mr. Pasco, I should like very much to get the bill through to-day, 
as certain days have been fixed in the other House for the considera- 
tion of bills of tbis kind, and the building isin an unfinished condition. 
I should like very much to get the bill through to-day. As proposed 
to be amended it is in exaet accordance witl the report of the Super- 
vising Architect. 

Mr. Vest. If the Senator from Florida will permit me, I will state 
to the Senator from Vermont that I happen to know personally the 
correctness of his statement in regard to the report of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. We took the matter up in our committee and exam- 
ined it carefully at the last meeting, and reduced the amount from 
$50,000 to $32,000 in conformity with that report. 

This is one of the most deserving bills of the kind that has been 
before the Senate. The public building at Pensacola is nnfinished 
and its usefulness is considerably impaired by reason of that faet. A 
large proportion of the money necessary for the construction of the 
building has been expended, and this is simply to utilize it. 

Mr. Edmunds. How much has the original appropriation been 
increased altogether? 

Mr. Vest. I think this is the first increase of the original appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Pasco. "This is the first increase of the regular appropriation. 

Mr. Edmunds. What was the original appropriation ? 

Mr. Vest. It was $150,000, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Paseo. Ithink that was the amount. 

Mr. Edmunds. And this makes $32,000 more. 

Mr. Vest. It makes $32,000 more, which is absolutely necessary 
to complete the building. The Department has expended the money 
that was appropriated. Pensacola is a very important point, and 
after this money has been expended nothing will remain to be done. 

Mr. Edmunds. Why did not the Department keep within the 
appropriation ? 

r. Vest. That is one of the questions that it is beyond the abil- 
ity of any Senator to answer. This thing has occurred over and over 


again. It has occurred in bills where we have specifically provided 
that the Department should not expend one dollar beyond the appro- 
priation, and still it was spent. 

Mr. Edmunds. When are we to stop it? 

Mr. Vest, That is another question of the futnre. There are a 
good many questions connected with publie buildings in this eountry. 

f the Senator will tell me when we are to abandon the present sys- 
tem, then I shall be able to tell him when we can stop it, but I am 
afraid that it is impossible to go into the question of the publie build- 
ings of the country now. The tariff and the Blair bill sink into 
insignifieance when we come to that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Паје. I am afraid the Senator from Missouri is right in esti- 
mating the importance of these measures, and 1 only rise for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the Senator from Vermont to what 
the Senate wilt have to consider very soon, not only upon this bill, 
but upon dozens, and it may he scores, of others touching the removal 
of the limit that lias been fixed in times past, by deliberation and 
due consideration, first by eommittees and then by Congress, upon 
buildings all over the country. 

It has been the fashion to introduce bills and refer them to the 
proper committee here and in the other body, and fix a limit for the 
€ost of the building, which ought to be the chart followed by the 
Department in ereeting the structure. So far from that being 
the ease, the Committee on Appropriations has before it, referred to 
it, estimates from the Department covering long lists of publie 
buildings all over the country, estimating for sums beyond the limit 
already fixed by law. 

I do not say that in a given ease such a condition may not be 
inevitable from peculiar circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the construction of one of these publie buildings, but that Congress 
should proceed deliberately and deelare what a building shall cost in 
one place and another in twenty different eases, and that then thu 
work should proceed deliberately without regard being paid to the 
limitations fixed by Congress, and we be called upon in an urgent- 
deficieney bill to make up the sume which it is estimated will be 
needed to finish the building, is something whieh ought to be inves- 
tigated; it is something which ought to be looked into. Other- 
wise we may as well fix no limits hereafter to any building. Otherwise 
we may as well understand that we will declare that a building shall 
be put up in Texas, or in Maine, or in Vermont, or in Minnesota, 
or California, and that we leave it to the sweet will of the Depart- 
ment and the persons who are urging them to increase the cost and 
size of the building, and that we will exercise no jurisdiction what- 
ever over the matter. 

Mr. Edmunds. And that sweet will is the will of a man who owns 
property in the place and has charge of the building. 

Mr. lale. Undoubtedly. І hope the Senator from Vermont, in 
looking into this subject, will not let his efforts stop at this one 
building, about whieh I know nothing and against which I have 
nothing to say. Against the increase of the limit I have no argu- 
ments to urge, as I know nothing whatever about it, but I do know 
the general condition, that we are to be ealled upon in an urgent- 
deficiency bill, where Congress has fixed limits, in dozens, perhaps 
scores of cases, to appropriate more money, perhaps aggregating 
hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars in this direction. The 
Senate ought to look to it very earefully before we take any step in 
this direction. 

Mr. Vest. If the Senator will permit me, I do not see the chair- 
man of the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds present, but 
I simply want to state that we are now wrestling with this question. 

Mr. Male. With the question of expending beyond the limit of 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Vest, With the question of limiting the expenditure. We 
have before us three bills, and we passed all our time at the last 
meeting of the committee in considering the propriety of enacting 
some general measure which wonld apply to the whole country. 
The Senator from Kansas (Mr. Plumb) is very much interested in 
this subject. All I want to say, in justice to the committee, is that 
our next meeting is ealled HR with reference to this very 
matter, and we propose to formulate and bring into the Senate a 
general bill. It is a very difficult subject. Тһе Postmaster-General 
dealt in his report very largely with ıt, and formulated a bill whielı 
was | at the beginning of this session by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. A). The Senator from Nebraska introduced 
a bill and the Senator from Kansas introduced one. Out of these 
three bills we hope to make one which will receive the sanction of 
the Senate. 

Mr. Hale. Are they general bills? 

Mr. Vest. It will be a general bill, providing that a publie build- 
ing shall be erected where it is necessary, under the suggestions of 
the Department, in towns having a certain population. I merely 
speak агын, 

Mr. Hale. With a limitation of elassifieation as to population ? 

Mr. Vest. We propose to elassify them and get rid of this eter- 
nal importunity +, log-rolling. 

Mr. Hale. Such a bill would not get rid of it. We may pass all 
the general bills in the world and the individual case will still arise 
where the Department will want more money to complete the build- 
ing. 

"Mr. Vest. When such a bill comes before the Senate, it will be 
possible for the Senator from Maine to turn his intellectual brain in 
that direction. If he and the Senator from Vermont will bend their 
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energies and investigation in that direction, for onc I shall be execed- 
ingly obliged to them. 

Mr. Hale. It would not be of any usc. И 

Mr. Vest. If the Senator will permit me, 1 will say just a word 
about my experienec npon the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and I personalize him because our relations are execedingly 
friendly and have always been so. He wants a public building in 
the State of Maine, which, by the way, is the best supplicd State in 
the Union in that direction. 

Mr. Hale. Then I do not want the public building. 

Mr. Vest. There are more public buildings, according to popula- 
tion, in that State than in any other State in the Union. The Sena- 
tor wants a building in his State. He comes to me and says, per- 
fectly justified by our social relations in doing so, that he is immensely 
interested in that measure, that, in other words, liberty will lie 
bleeding in the streets if he docs not get it, and he solicits me to do 
what Ican. He gets a report from the Supervising Architeet, who 
says the public service demands it. He has a court there, an inter- 
nal-revenne office, and, of course, a post-office. It would be churlish 
in me to say I would oppose his bill, and he knows better, perhaps, 
than myself— for bis publie service has been longer — іп what a 
position a member of this or the other branch of Congress puts him- 
self when he poses as a gencral reformer and obstructor to the expen- 
diture of money for any purpose whatever. 

Mr. Hale. Will the Senator let me interrupt him? I am greatly 
pleased with the imaginative sketeh which has been presented by the 
Senator, and we are all of us pleased with those imaginative sketches 
of his, but I do not want it to go on record that I am in the position 
of beseeching the eommittee to increase an appropriation for a 
Maine building. 

Mr. Vest. Not now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hale. It happens that the one publie building I have in my 
mind in Maine is perhaps what has called my attention to the snb- 
ject I have just spoken of. I refer to the public building at the 
capital of the State, where the appropriation was ample for a large, 
handsome, suitable building for the business which will be carried on 
there, and yet there is an estimate for an urgency deficiency for a 
sum that surprises me, and I do not think it ought to have been sent 
in. So I am not in the position now of urging the Senator from 
Missouri to yield his virtue on the committee to my importunity. 

Mr. Vest. I know that is the easc. 

Mr. Dawes. I wish to help the Senator from Missouri with my 
experience in the matter. If the Senator from Missouri knows, as 
he is very familiar with this great question, and will tell me how 
much tbe post-office building at St. Louis cost, I should like to give 
him a little history. Did it cost a million or a million and a half 
dollars ? 

Mr. Vest. 
гес and a half millions npon it. 

Mr. Hale. Abont five millions. 

Mr. Vest. Yes; I conld not state the amonnt acenrately, bnt 
considerably over $3,000,000. 

Mr. Dawes. I was on the committee in the other braneh when 
the persons interested first came to Congress for a new post-offiee 
building in St. Louis. Tbey said if they conld have the old post- 
office building and $300,000, it might be bound as firmly as it conld 
be in the law, they never would ask for another penny. Therenpon 
such a bill was passed. The Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
went out to St. Louis and they gave him a dinner. At that dinner 
it was annonneed that Cincinnati had a post-office building which 
cost a million and a half, that Chicago had a post-office building 
which cost six millions, and was St. Lonis to be content with a post- 
office building that cost only $300,000? Not by a good deal, and the 
Supervising Árchitect of the Treasury assured them, in the face of the 
law, that they shonkt have a post-oflice building equal to that of their 
rival cities. I nnderstand my friend to say that it cost several 
million dollars. The law authorizing the post-office at New York 
had limitation put npon the appropriation as strong as it could be 
made. When it was commenced, the original act prescribed that it 
should be completed for a eertain snm. 

Mr. Beck. For $3,000,000. 

Mr. Dawes. For $3,000,000, my friend from Kentncky, who 
remembers these things a great deal better than I do, says they 
eame back for another million, and it was inserted in the bill at 
their request, so that they might be sure to have it, that the total cost 
should not exceed that limit. It exceeded that limit and they came 
for another appropriation. "The same limitation was put in the law, 
and in the face of it, and with a standing law which makes it unlaw- 
ful, indictable, impeachable, to excccd the limitations of an appro- 
priation, it has gone on nntil $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 have been 


Oh, that was not a eirenmstanee. 1 think we spent 


appropriated. The post-office building in Boston has run up into 


millions in precisely the same way. 

Mr. Butler. How many millions? 

Mr. Dawes. Three or four millions; I do not know how much. 

Mr. Butler. Abont $9,000,000. 

Mr. Dawes. They have never been able to be rewarded quite 
equal to some of their rival cities, bnt enough to indict every man 
who had any connection with the excess of expenditures over thc 
limit of the appropriations. Until somebody is brought up under 
the law to realize that the law is made to be obcyed by officials, this 
never will be cured. 

Mr. Teller. Is the building any too large now? 
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Mr. Dawes. It cost too much. 

Mr. Call. Mr. President, I desire to say a single word. I have 
notiecd that the spasms of economy always oceur in regard to small 
States with a small representation. Where such a building as the 
one under consideration will cost $100,000, the great buildings in 
other States cost millions of dollars. We have passed several bills 
at this session appropriating more than a million dollars for a public 
building. I want this talk about economy to be expended upon 
those buildings and not upon a building of moderate cost, like the one 
at Pensacola, which the public business imperatively demands. 

No one is to blame for this deficiency of $32,000 unless it is the 
contractor, who has to buy his supplies at varying rates, or the 
architect. You cannot make a law that the material which enters into 
a public building shall be the same price and value that it was when 
the estimate was made for the cost of the building. "Phe architeet is 
not to blame. If any one is to blame, it is Congress who votes the 
limitation. 
is going to pass a bill which will prevent future Congresses from appro- 
priating as much money as they see fit for public buildings. But 
let that be as it may, it is Congress, it is ourselves, and not the 
Supervising Architect or the Secretary of the Treasury who are to 
blame for the extensions of the limit of the appropriations. 

I wish to add that Pensacola pays a large amount of revenue to 
the Government. This building is imperatively demanded. The 
Supervising Architect certifics the fact that it will not be eomplete 
and useful for the purposes for which it was designed without this 
small amount of moncy. 

Mr. Plumb. Mr. President, I want to indorse very heartily what 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Call] has said abont the place where 
economy is applied in legislation. New York got six or seven mil- 
lion dollars for a public building, and I noticed the other day that 
one newspaper in that city devoted an entire column to the abuse of 
Congress for the proposed expenditure of $50,000 or $100,000 upon 
publie buildings in different parts of the country remote from New 
York. The cities get everything they want, without any reference 
at all to the cost, to the rental value of the buildings, or anything of 
that kind, and when they obtain it they then very coolly propose to 
close up the entire subjeet and have no morc publie buildings any- 
where. It is a wrong tendency. It is a part of a general tendeney 
to carry everything to the large cities at the expense of the country. 
It is not wholesome, but quite the reverse. 

I think that wherever the Government has publie business to trans- 
act of any magnitude it ought to have its own public building to trans- 
act it in, all the more because the absenec of a building very often 
leads the Government, directly or indircetly, into real-estate specn- 
lations. The Post-Office Department had an inspector in Kansas 
during last summer who excited the acqnisitiveness of the people 
living in different parts of towns interested in property, and so on, 
to bidding for the location of a post-offiee bnilding, and he sueceeded 
in getting, in places of 4,000 and 5,000 people, persons interested in 
real estate in certain parts of the town, not only to give the rent for 
perhaps five years for nothing, or at a merely nominal sum, say a 
dollar a year, or something of that kind, bnt to furnish the most 
elaborate fixtures for the use of the Government. 1 regard that as 
an offense. І do not think the Government ought to engage in busi- 
ness of that kind, and yet that is what it is doing. That is the 


reverse side of the pieture whieh has been drawn here of the extra- 


vagance in public buildings in large cities. 

But something has been said about the reasons for these defieien- 
cles. Mr. President, it is the old story of a dollar for a dress and ten 
dollars for the trimmings. Every public building which is put np 
costs ten times more for superintendence and extras and contingen- 
cies than it ought to do. Ont of $100,000 appropriated to ereet a 
building, say, ont in Kansas, at least $10,000 of that money will be 
spent before ever a lick is struek. There is the city of Wichita, 
where the Government has simply a naked lot. There is no more 
danger of its being carried away than of this Capitol being carried 
away, and yet it has a watchman and a superintendent, but no man 
at work. 

Mr. Hale. They are watching the land. 

Mr. Plumb. Yes, they are watching the land. І do not know bnt 
that they are watching the Republican politicians ont there. At all 
events, the watchmen are there and they are getting paid for it. 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. sha] says to me that the 
Republican politicians there need watching. If they do yon will 
have to appoint a great deal more elever people than you have done 
ont there in order to make that watching very effective. 

Mr. Kenna. The Senator entirely misunderstood my remark, if 
he allndes to me. 1 said there were no other kind of politicians ont 
there to be watched. 

Mr. Plumb. I have in my hand the report of the commission for 
the construction of the Congressional Library building, which has in 
it some paragraphs which are a sample of that which pertains to the 
construction of every public building in the Unitel States. It shows 
that we are getting a large amonnt of services of architects, a large 
amount of washing of towels and hiring of coupés and things of that 
kind, and a very little building. During the last year there have 
been spent for literally contingent items in no wise represented in 
the construction over $38,000. 

Mr. Hale. On that building? 

Mr. Plumb. On that Library bnilding. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Dawes] seeks to identify it by saying that it is 


Ido not know how my honorable friend from Missouri ` 
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where the hole is. The hole is there, and before it ever assumes the 
pretense of a construction it will be big enough to carry into it more 
than the sum of money we intended to appropriate for a building. I 
will commence on page 14, at the bottom of the page, and read from 
the report of the li ед for the Construction of the Congres- 
sional Library Building: 


Office expenses: 
Stationery, draughtsmen's tools, materials and instruments, and 


MORAS АНИ БГ БЛАС сок а ел rer erm Мое dr sss. т emo $1,221.15 
ORGS Henze, drawing-buards, cases, awnings, ейе............ 2,612.16 
Office expenses — Continued, 
Fitting np offices, 145 East Capitol бігееб........................ 1,951.17 
E cando TOO... ее оао вора ee 919.66 


It will be noticed that all these sums have accommodating frae- 
tions as an affix, which, of course, are supposed in some way to 
verify them. 

ant E esca ва аса a дады + де «аз» 261.51 

A en 573.00 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] is now seeking to 
introduce some irrelevant matter here by inquiriag what that man is 
janitor of. Не is janitor, Е suppose, of what the man out in Wichita 
18 watchman of. 

Mr. Kenna. Of the hole in the ground? 

Mr. Plumb. Of the hole in the grouad. The report continues : 


Conpé, two horses (one to replace horse sold, and pro- 
ceeds covered into Treasury), harness, robe and 
O шерді m n D ost celo laa $868.00 
Livery biils for carriage and horses, driver, and repairs 510.49 


$1,408.49 

Washing ісугей,...................... UDODODOHOBOUEROUOGS HERE RC а 35.11 
It is something to be clean at Government expense. 

Notary’8 Fees......................... ocean 415 
Cleaning windows, putting away fuei....... 25.30 
Lanterns and oil for wätehmen........ be 11.25 
Making models for architect, іһбог.............................. 216.00" 
EA DIOS ARIE 1.08 
Menane ا‎ wes 5.07 


The items foot up $9,893.80. 

Those are all, as will be seen, items with some particularity and 
some detail. Now we come to some other expenses, in which the 
elerk-hire apparently gave ont, and consequently there are no items 
at all; they are continued in а lump. This is in the Commissioner's 
office : 4 
Salaries and pay of office employés: 

In Commissioner's office — 

Secretary, accountant, disbursing agent, and messenger........ $5,639.00 

In Architect's office — 

Architect, assistant architect, computer, civil engineer, experts, 

dranghtsmen, clerk, messengers, and sculptor................ 23,200.80 

I suppose they are set down in the order of their relative import- 
ance and rank. I can readily see how a sculptor would not be neces- 
sary for the уде of exeeuting a hole in the ground, at least not 
a sculptor of very high degree. ‘These items sum up $23,200.80, 
making a total for salaries and pay of оШее employés of all kinds 
that are mentioned of $28,839.88. In other words, the personal 
staff, not of a Library building, not of a piece of publie work in pro- 
cess of execution, bnt the personal staff of something that is not 
being done at all, cost last year $28,839.88. And they had besides, 
in the way of eontingencies, frills, and furbelows, eoupés, and things 
of that sort for their convenience and comfort, $9,893.80, making, as 
I said, a total of over $38,000, which has been spent without yield- 
ing to the Government one single return, except the happy satisfae- 
tion we all of us have of seeing a man walking around, well dressed, 
at the public expense, and knowing that we have contribnted to his 
comfort and eonvenienee and to the general air of well-fedness with 
which he exhibits himself. 

A Senator has handed to me an itemized statement which appears 
in tbe Blue Book. Неге is the Blue Book itself, which sets forth the 
names of the different employés under the commission which has 
been ereated by law for the purpose of spending the money which 
we have appropriated to construet a Library building. Sub-titles are 
put in to indicate the partieular employment of the different persons 
engaged, and under the title of *In charge of horses and carts" I 
find the following names: 

Samuel Brown, Distriet of Columbia — 

He was appointed from the Distriet of Columbia ; they were all 
appointed from the District of Columbia, however — 

Mrs. Amelia Johnson. Bartley Thornton. 

Mrs. Almyra Burgess, Daniel Toumey. 

Mrs. Mary Liberty. Mary E. Shearer. 

Patrick Powers. Maurice Talty. 

There is nothing recorded there that is very remarkable, but still 
it is worth pausing to consider that four women are put down as in 
cbarge of horses and carts. Of course it may well be that as these 
women did not have any voting to do, being withdrawn from the 
discharge of the very onerous publie duty of easting a ballot, they 
have more time to give to the discharge of the very useful duty of 
taking eare of the horses and carts which the commission employs 
although just what the horses and carts are for of course I do not 
know. The man who said in a public meeting that he vouched for 
a certain man was a little disconcerted when somebody stepped up 
and asked, * Who vouches for уоп?” I am not vouehing for the 
horses, nor for the carts, nor for the women in charge of them, and 
I do not care to suggest that some sort of subterfuge has been 
employed whereby persons are put on the rolls to do onc thing, per- 
haps of a somewhat personal character, while at the same time they 
are exhibited as performing a public duty. 


But it is plain to be seen that we are not going to get anything out 
of the appropriation of money for a library except a large bill of 
expense, and I do not speak of this ec for the purpose of 
characterizing it alone, but of saying that in the Architect’s Oflice 
of the Treasury Department will be found the data to show that in 
substantially all the publie buildings already erected. by the United 
States and being erected now a similar condition of things exists, 
and itis one reason why the Government pays from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent more for a given result than private parties рау. The 
moment a publie building is provided for, it beeomes a sort of hospi- 
tal for persons who want employment, and long before any contract 
is made or the Government һы got any property to watch or look 
after, somebody is appointed as a superintendent. Ft does not make 
any differenee how ж the construction may take, the superintend- 
ent is like the brook, he goes on forever and forever. 

I have been asked who constitute the Library Building Commis- 
sion. I know that the Secretary of the Interior is ez-officio president 
of the Board; that it consists of an arehiteet, who drew the plans, 
and of the Architect of the Capitol, certainly. I do not know who else. 

Mr. Butler. And the Librarian of Congress. 

Mr. Plumb. Yes, the Librarian of Congress. There being two 
architects on the Board, of course they do not agree, except pre- 
sumably in regard to the expenditure of the money, and of course, 
therefore, there has grown up all sorts of tronble, one pulling one way 
and one the other, and nobody at hand to put the casting ballot on 
one side or the other, and the result is, probably what was designed, 
a simple wasting of the public inoney, a nursing of that building in 
order to give employment to the end of time. Certainly there is in 
that commission, so far as the majority of it is concerned, no honest 
purpose to complete the building within the contemplation of the 
Act of Congress, 

I do not say where the responsibility should rest for that condition 
of things, because I do not know, but the majority, which has the 
power to resolve all these things in favor of prompt, active work of 
eonstruction, has not chosen to do so; but, on the other hand, there 
is a great expenditure for employés entirely unnecessary, for con- 
tingent expenses which are extravagant when no work of construe- 
tion is going on, and that is a sample of the way the public business 
of the couatry is transacted to a very large extent in regard to publie 
buildings. The money which has been wasted in this way would 
have supplied to every town of 25,000 people in the United States a 
building к enongh for the transaction of the public business; it 
would have enabled the Government to have in all these cities and 
towns an abiding place, some place where its jurisdietion was 
supreme, some place where its public business could be transacted 
to-day and to-morrow and for all time, and a guaranty that the Gov- 
ernment itself would not be, either actively or negatively, wilfully or 
ignorantly a party to real-estate speculations. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. President, I am glad there has been a statement 
of the transactions to which allusion has been made, and I think 
from eonversation with the architeet there is certainly reforin 
needed. In my town an appropriation was made some years ago of 
$100,000 for a publie building. They hardly got started when $20,- 
000 had been spent with only a fenee around the lot and the expense 
going on. This ocenrred under a former administration of the 
bureau, and I am very mueh in hopes and I believe that the present 
ineumbent will try to inake a thorough reform and go on with the 
business properly and erect the buildings with the money, which, as 
I understand, was not done in the case to which I refer until one- 
fifth of the approportion was spent. 

Mr. Edinunds. When was the appropriation made? 

Mr. Stewart. I do not remember the exact date, but three or four 
years ago. They had a great deal of trouble in getting a location, 
but finally they got one that was satisfactory to the Department, but 
it cost ten or twelve thousand dollars, and eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars more had been spent in preliminaries, such as a high fence, a 
superintendent, and so on. 

am quite confident that the present Supervising Architect is going 
on with the work, and that he will have reform generally in this 
business. If he does not, we shall all have reason to complain. I 
would not like to have reflections cast upon a man just coming in with 
good intentions and making effort to do what is right. Give him a 
chance. A distinetion onght to be drawn between the man who has 
failed and the man who has come in with the intention of doing 
right, as I think the present Supervising Architect intends to do. 

Mr. Vest. Ihave no disposition to retard the passage of the Bill 
of the Senator from Florida, because, as I said м it is a deserv- 
ing measnre and ought to be passed; but I noticed in this debate the 
Senators who have engaged in it have undertaken to state the difti- 
eulties under which we have suffered, but none seem to have pointed 
out the radieal defeet in the system under which we have con- 
structed public buildings. 

Mr. Stewart. The Senator will excuse mé. I meant to remark 
before I sat down that I believe the appropriation in this Bill is a 
necessary appropriation under the circumstances, and I shall vote 
for it ee. 

Mr. Vest. In the first place the same trouble exists in regard to 
the construction of public buildings that we encounter in the Indian 
service. We have heard for years the question asked, why is it that 
the Indian service of this country is in its present condition? Why 
is it that thonsands and thonsands of dollars are expended by Con- 
gress and the Indians are no better off, and the country is no better 
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off? And the same evils exist and will exist as long as this system con- 
tinues. ‘I'he truth is, we expect too much first-class service for the 
lowest possible amount of money. We send a man to take charge 
of a tribe of Indians, and pay him a thousand dollars, $1,200, or 
$1,500 a year. Пе is expected to control buman beings; he is E 
pected to perform the most delicate and responsible functions fe 
can be given to any human being — the control of others as to their 
life and habits — and yet we pay a thousand or $1,200 a year; and 
a man is expected to leave civilization and endure the hardships of 
the frontier and associations with savages, to give up all that makes 
life worth anything for a miscrable pittance that he would ask any 
clerk to give his scrvices to the Government for here or anywhere elsc. 

We expect to get a first-class architect for $3,500 a year. Why, 
sir, there is not an architect in the city where I live, who is worthy 
the name, who is not making from ten to fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars a year. J undertake to say in the city of Washington to-day 
there are half a dozen architects making over $10,000 a year. I 
asked a gentleman the other day, one of my colleagues in the Senate, 
who recently constructed a large building, an elecmosynary institu- 
tion, what amount he had paid the architect. He said $15,000 — 
nearly five times the salary in onc year that we give to our public 
architect for a year's service. llowever worthy the present incum- 
bent may be, it is perfectly absurd to suppose we can secure the 
services of a man competent to take charge of the public buildings of 
the United States for any such salary. pt 

Then, again, that is not all the trouble. We have this miserable 
system of day's work. We give a premium to every man, contractor, 
architect, workman, down to the laborers on the public bnildings, to 
continue the work just as long as possible. The first step when we 
pass a bill appropriating money for a public building is to send an 
arehitect there, and he employs two watchmen and a clerk, and has 
a model-room and all the paraphernalia of a large business. 

Mr. Edmunds. Anda pec pal uiu d 

Mr. Vest. And a local superintendent. The salaries go on, and 
when the building is finished those fellows are ont of work. We put 
& premium upon delay; wc have done it for years. р e 

he Senator from Massachusetts spoke of the public building at 
Chicago. There is a building that went on for years and cost four 
times what Congress originally intended, and now it is ready to fall 
down, condemned by the grand jury as a publie nuisanee, and the 
evidence in regard to the construction of that building is, I will not 
say horrible, it is the most disgnsting that ever was printed on any 
publie subject in the United States. I have not read it for some 
time —I have it somewhere among my papers — bnt it showed that 
ihey absolutely organized laborers upon the publie buildings so as to 
cheat the superintendent. They had a society organized, and when 
ihe men would be down playing cards, gambling, there were watch- 
men ont to give notiee of the approach of tlie superintendent and the 
game was broken up, and when he arrived there every man was at 
work, and the minute his back was turned every man was gambling 
again. 

"Mr. President, as long as this system continues we may expect 
exactly what is the condition of the country to-day. Two ycars ago 
the Committec on Public Building and Grounds reported a bill to do 
away with this system and to put it under contract and let the public 
buildings of the country be constructed as any private gentlemen 
would construct his residence. There is not a Senator on this floor 
to-day if he was abont to construct a residence in the city of Wash- 
ington, who would not call upon architects for their plans and 
specifications, and then take bonds of a contractor for the erection of 
the building according to those plans and specifications in a given time. 

Mr. Edmunds. And within a given price. 

Mr. Vest. Anda given price. And if it were not completed the 
forfeiture would be exacted on the bond. And yet what do we do 
in regard to tbe money of the people of the United States put in 
these public buildings? We take no bond. There is a little paper 
here in the city of Washineton, as hig as my two hands, or was here 
— I have not seen it lately — which lives upon the advertisements 
from the Treasury Department for public buildings. 

When a bil was passed in Congress for the construction of a 
building in Missouri the bids were put out for the different sorts of 
work in this little paper. A ring was here in the capital and this 
work was confined to that ring, and no man reccived one dollar who 
was not in it. It was upon the face of the statute-book tbe duty of 
tbe Secretary of the Treasury to supervise these contracts, but as a 
matter of course they went to the Supervising Architect's Office, as a 
matter of routine, and the Secretary of the Treasury knew no more 
about them than any Senator in this body. 

Does any one wonder that public architects went out of this city 
almost millionaires who came here paupers? Is it any wonder that 
a few ycars ago the newspapers of the country were filled with the 
scandal in regard to the public architect's office that threw onc man 
out of office and implicated several others? All these things have 
taken place, and they will take place until we rcorganize the whole 
system under which the public bnildings are constructed. The bill 
to which I referred was reported two years ago and received no more 
attention from Congress than a piece of blank paper. Nobody eared 
anything about it, but on the other hand — and I do not put myself 
on a pedestal to leeture my brother Senators— in the rush to have 
public buildings constructed in different localities, the general law 
was permitted to die, and it amounted to nothing. 


Mr. Edmunds. What did that general law provide in substance ? 

Mr. Vest. It provided that when a public building was to be con- 
structed bids for the work should be advertised in the newspapers 
having the largest circulation in the city and vicinity where the 
building was to be constructed; that those bids made by responsible 
persons should be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior; that they 
should meet and pass upon the bids, and when they awarded them to 
the lowest responsible bidder he should then give bond with ap- 
proved security for the construction of the work within a certain 
time at a certain price. In my opinion we shall never he able to do 
away with the abuses that cxist until that bill or some similar 
measure is enacted. As we are now procceding there can be no re- 
form. 

1 make these remarks with no political significance at all. Isay 
that the business of the people of the United States should be con- 
ducted upon business prineiples; and there is not one Senator here 
to-day who would for a single moment think of applying the system 
that now prevails in this country to his own private business. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, it strikes me that there is a good deal 
of force in what the Senator from Missouri has observed in reference 
to the inadequate compensation the Government pays to the officers 
who have this great business of the public buildings in charge. The 
pay is not commensurate with the importance of the place; of that 
there can be no doubt. And усї bright and competent architects are 
always very well pleased to be connected with this work, and espe- 
cially to hold the position of Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
under which most of this work is done. "The enlarged experience, 
ihe broad acquaintance that is made, and the reputation that mav 
naturally follow a man’s successful course in this office, give him a 
great advantage when he leaves the office and returns to the field of 
private competition; and the history of this office has been for years 
that the men who have left it have gone into their old vocation in 
private life benefited undoubtedly by this experience. So that is to 
a degree an offset against the poor pay that we give them. 

What I wish especially to call attention to — because, as I said 
before, the Senate has got to meet it — із the call that is made upon 
us new from the Snpervising Architeet’s Office and from the Treasury 
Department for money appropriations in excess of the limit hereto- 
Tore fixed by Congress. For this I do not blame the present Archi- 
tect. Ihave had but little business to do with him since he came in, 
and that business has impressed me favorably with bim personally. 
But for the first time Congress is confronted with this condition in 
regard to the publie buildings throughout the country. Everybody 
knows that for years past as a building in a particular place nearcd 
its completion its friends and the representatives of the community 
where it is being built appear in Congress, either in the other branch 
or here, and seck to remove the limit and to get an increased appro- 
priation; but it is only of late that the Department itself having 
charge of this work, limited by the decree of Congress in fixing the 
limitation on the several buildings, has adopted as an estimate of an 
actual deficiency for the current year the claims that are set up for 
increased expenditure. 

The advocates of the buildings, the Representatives of the districts 
or the Senators from the States, are not left as heretofore to fight it 
out on the floor of either the one House or the other in Congress and 
get their increase if they can, but the Department, disregarding the 
limitation fixed by law, has adopted these estimates for deficiencies. 

I hold here now a document which is headed, not “ordinary de- 
ficiencies," but *urgent deficiencies," deficiencies that press, deficicn- 
cies that must necds be inevitable, npon which specdy attention is de- 
manded, and the heading, further, of the estimates is in this language: 

Estimates of deficiencies in appropriations required to mect urgent demands 
of the Government for the fiscal year 1888, and for prior years — 

Not to be embraced in the gencral-deficieney appropriation bill, 
where we have formerly put such items, if pnt at all, but in thc 
urgent-deficiency bill that hangs as a menace over Congress, that if 
it does not promptly treat the subjects that are called for in this 
doeument great harm will result to the publie service; and here are 
the items on the subject about which we are talking; I will read 
them in alphabetical order: 


Auburn N. Y.: Post-office, Conrt-house, etc. — 
For completion, in excess of the limit ........................ $30,000 


Mr. Edmunds. "Where do those estimates come from ? 
Mr. Hale. From the Treasury Department, and sent down with 
this heading, indicating that they are urgent, not ordinary deficiencies. 
Augusta, Me, — 
The building to which I before referred. 


Augnsta, Me.: Роѕі-оћсе, Court-house, etc. — 
For coinpletion, in excess of the limit.... .... ............... $35,000 


Whenever that is reached upon any appropriation bill, I shall have 
something to say as to the rcasons that have caused this deficit in 
that appropriation, this request for $35,000 more money than was 
originally appropriated, when all that was asked for was given. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Custom-house and Post-oflice — 


For completion, in excess of the limiíit,........................ $500 
Carson City, Nev.: Court-house, Post-office, etc. — 

For eompletion, in excess of the limit......................... 36,009 
Charleston, S. С.: Custom-house wharf — 

For extension and completion, in excess of the limit.......... 138,000 
Concord, N. H.: Post-oftice, Court-house,ete. — 

For completion, in excess of the limit......................... 11,000 
Dallas, Tex.: Court-house, Post-office, ete. — 

For completion, in exeess of the limit..,..... -. ............. 11,000 
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Denver, Col.: Conrt-house, Post-ofllco, ete. — 


For extension and completion, іп excoss of the llinlt.......... $60,000 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: Court-house, Post-ofllco, etc, — 

For completion, in excess of tho llmlt............. essen 16,000 
Hannibal, Mo.: Post-oflico, ete. — 

For completion, in excess of the limlt.... ........... ....... 2,000 


Mr. Beck. While the Senator is going on with that, as I am not 
well enough advised about it, I ask him whether many of those 
things do not arise from the fact that under previous contracts, until 
a new ruling by Secretary Fairchild, the house was considered com- 
pleted when the building was roofed, or regardless of the Suppose. 
Those old contracts were made on that hasis, and the building was 
ealled complete when the work on it was done. A late ruling re- 

uires that the approaches shall all be embraced and made part of 
the contract, and, therefore, under the late ruling, whenever a build- 
ing was finished and tho heating apparatus and tho approaches are 
not completed, there would be a deficieney. Is not that the case? 

Mr. Hale. 1 happen to know about that. In small sums that is 
true, and the decision undoubtedly in such eases has helped to swell 
this estimate, but it only applies in a limited amount. For in- 
stance 

Mr. Beck. One more suggestion and I am done. Perhaps we 
shall get some good ont of this talk when we come to regulating the 
matter hereafter. Is it not the fact when a foree is employed of 
watchmen, clerks, messengers, and I do not know what they call 
them, that they are always paid and kept under pay until the last 
brick in the pavement is laid all around, and all the approaches are 
finished ? 

Mr. Hale. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Beck. That has been stopped, has it not? 

Mr. Hale. All of this is an old practice, but never so great, I 
think, as at present in its abuse; but still it is an old practice, coming 
down somewhat fronrthe past, and in estimating what the limit shall 
be originally in the architect’s office, which limitation Congress 
accepts, all of these things are ineluded. 

Now, the consideration about heating apparatus, approaches, etc., 
which are held under the decision of the ақыт to swell the cost, 
only applics in a small degree, and it cannot apply excepting in the 
ease ot a building nearly completed. In the case of the building at 
Augusta, Me., where it is only just begun, it has already been found 
that under the management, or mismanagement, there, they are 
$35.000 short, and in addition to that they have another estimate in 
for fireproofing the building. 

In addition to that, whieh I did not read, take the work at 
Charleston, $138,000. ‘That is not in any way increased, or to any 
material extent, by the eonsideration suggested by the Senator from 
Kentueky. No, it is the deliberate adoption on the part of the De- 
partment of this ery for more money over and above the limit fixed 
for the building, when I think it would have been better administra- 
tion if the Department had said, * Congress has given us a rule in 
these buildings; Congress has fixed a limit; if Congress removes the 
limit, then we will estimate as to what more is needed to complete 
the buildings"; but I do complain that Congress is ealled upon now 
by the Department as an urgent deficiency to increase these items. 
Let me continue reading : 

Jackson, Tenn.: Court-house, Post-office, etc. — 


For completion, in cxecas of tho limit................ 25222225 1,000 
Keokuk, Iowa: Court-house, Post-office, etc. — 

For completloa, In excess of the Hmlt........................ 15,000 
Leavenworth, Kans.: Court-house, Post-office, ctc. — 

For completion, in excess of the ilmit........................ 3,000 
Lyuchburgh, Va.: Court-house, Post-oflice, etc. — 

For completion, in excess of the limit........... 25000900 ..... 2,000 


Manchester, N. H.: Post-oftice, Court-house, ete. — 


For Ягергоойп and completion, la excess of the limit........ 46,0% 
Montpelier, Vt.: Post-office Court-house, etc, — 
For completion, in excess of the límít...................... .. 20,000 


I am informed that in the latter case, where it is already settled 
by the Department that the limit is to be exceeded, hardly a stone 
or brick has been laid. 


Pensacola, Fla.: Court-house, Post-office, cte. — 
For completion, in excess of the limit.... 
Port Townsend, Wash.: Cnstom-house, Post-o 
For completion, In excess of the limit...... 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Post-oftice, etc. — 
or completion, in excess of the limit.. 
Richmond Va.: Custom-hottse, etc. — 
For completion, In excess of the Hmit.. 
Rochester, N. Y.; Court-house, Post-office, etc. — 


For fireproofing aad completion, In excess of the Ilmit........ 50,000 
Shreveport, La.: Post-oflice, Court-house, etc. — 
For plumbing and completion, in excess of the limit.. 2,000 


Springtieid, Ohio: Post-office, etc. — 
For completion, in excess of the limit... 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Post-otlice, Court-house, etc. 
For oxtensian, granite-work for approaches, nnd completion, 


1р excess of the llmit.................. 65,000 
Terre Haute, Ind : Post-oflice, etc, — 
For eompletion, in excess o! the limit 32,000 
Toledo, Оо: Custom-house, Conrt-honse, 
For completion, in excess of the Шиб............... ... 17,000 


And the aggregate is $796,500 in an urgent-deficieney estimate. 
What the conditions are that have changed from the conditions of 
the past that should justify this urgent demand upon Congress to 
change what is substantially the law in twenty or thirty different 
eases, enacted hy Congress, I fail to see. That there has been 
solicitation most abundant and overpowering before the Department 
1 can well conceive; but, as I have said before, it occurs to me that 
it would have been better administration if the Treasury Department 
bad said, * There is the written law ; there is the statute enacted by 
Congress that authorizes the building of this structure, and until 


| Congress declares that the limit fixed therein shall be exceeded or 
changed the Department administering the law mas by Congress 
will not step one foot beyond the boundary of that law. Get your 
limitation increased by Congress, gentlemen, and then the Depart- 
ment will estimate the cost upon plans that it will submit.” 

I hope, Mr. President, that this is uot an adoption of a new rule 
of action in the Department under which, at the beginning of every 
session of Congress, we shall have claims put in here, or estimates 
made here for what are called urgent deficiencies of this kind, and 
the subject to me is so important that I have been glad that the 
Senator from Vermont lias raised the question upon this Bill which, 
as I have said, I know but little, or nothing in fact, about, in order 
that these faets might be presented. 

Mr. Teller. Mr. President 

Mr. Morrill. Will the Senator from Colorado, before he proceeds, 
allow me to read the phraseology which has been inflexibly adopted 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Gronnds in relation to all 
of these buildings which have been authorized. I read from a Bill 
that was passed last session for Springfield, Mass. : 


That the Secretary of tho Treasury be, nnd he ls hereby, authorized and directed 
to purchase a site for, and cause to be erected thereon, a suitable building, with 
fire-proof yaults therein, for the accommodation of the United States post-ofliee, 
internal-revenue office, and other government offices, at the city of Springfieid, 
Mass, The plans, specifications, and full estimates for ваја buliding shail be pre: 
viously made and approved according to law, aad shall not execed for the sito 
aud building completo the sum of $150,000. 


That is the precise formula that has been adopted for years, and 
so far as the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds are con- 
cerned they have made the law as stringent as possible, 

Mr. Ilale. And was it not the expectation in this case as in every 
other that the building when completed should be eontined to tho 
limit fixed by the eommittee and then by Congress. 

Mr. Morrill. Of eourse it was. 

Mr. Edmunds. And put in working operation. 

Mr. Spooner. 1 should like to say, by way of supplementing what 
has been said by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morrill], that in 
the bills which have been reported by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds al this session we have incorporated a pro- 
vision that the erection of the building shall not be commenced until 
the plans have been completed and approved aecording to law, and 
the estimates fully made and submitted and approved upon the hasis 
fixed in the law. 

Mr. Teller. Mr. President, several years ago, 1 should say at 
least six years ago, perhaps seven, Congress appropriated $300,000 
for a public building at Denver. That was a very small sum for a 
place that promises as much as Denver. From the time the appro- 
priation was made to the time that the building had got up to the 
level of the street, which was somewhere in the neighborhood of two 
or three years — І do not remember just exactly what — the popula- 
tion of the city had doubled, and before they ever get the тоо on, if 
they should ever succeed in doing so— and that is let by contract. 
and not being done by day's work —or even before they get the 
joists in the first story, there will be three times as many people in 
Denver as when Congress passed the law. 

After the bill had been passed and the plans had been prepared 
and the building had been laid out on the ground and the cellar dug, 
or the basement, or whatever it is, and the United States officials 
began to look at the size of the rooms, they discovered that they 
were ridieulously small and entirely inadequate to the business. 
Thereupon at the last session of Congress the limit was raised from 
$300,000 to $575,000, and preparation was made for the enlargement 
of the building eorrespondingly. This could be done at that time 
without any waste of money, except the waste that might be incurred 
in having the watchman, etc., who are spoken of. The basement 
walls were so thick that they could be increased without adding 
materially to the expense, without taking them up, and they were left 
there; so that there was practically no expense. After all this it was 
discovered that the building was still not large enough. It is a notori- 
ous fact that Denver is full of people, and the post-office establish- 
ment is in a very small room, erowded with people, who stand around 
waiting for their turn to get into line, and the post-oflice oflicials de- 
clare that the building will be entirely inadequate for the increased 
amount of business. I will not undertake to state here now what the 
business of the Denver post oflice is, but it is at least thrce times that 
of any city of equal size in any of the New England States. 

Mr. Edmunds. What is the population now? 

Mr. Teller. Seventy-five thousand, probably; and you can readily 
see how that is. In the first place you have a system that enables опг 
wives and daughters in Colorado to send to New York and New 
England to buy their dry-goods and have them sent by mail. They 
do that. Then the city is always full of strangers, who go to the 
office for their mail. As I say, men stand for hours now sometimes 
to get to the window that they may get their mail So, of course, 
there is necessity for more room, as the oflirials say. 

It is the suggestion of the Department that in the rear of the build- 
ing now being constructed on tlie main travelled street of the city we 
can extend it for $60,000, so as to add to the arca of the building on 
the first floor 28 feet by 110. That will eost $60,000, and that will 
make an efficient and valualıle post-oflice; and without it they will 
have a post-ofliee that never will be large enough for the town. 

But is there not some fault here when we commence so inadequate 
a structure for a town like Denver that everybody knows, who has 
given the least attention to settlements in that country, must be a 
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great town some day — 600 miles from any public building, 600 miles 
from where the Government had ever put a dollar for the benefit of 
the people of that western country, and the only building you put in 
Colorado except the penitentiary that you erected for the Territory 
some years ago for the moderate sum of $28,000, which ultimately, 
of course, fell to the State. 1 

I say that the appropriation of $575,000, with $60,000 added, is 
not an improper appropriation for the city of Denver. It is not now 
what it ought to be by three or four hundred thousand dollars, and 
no money will be wasted by this appropriation, and попе has been 
wasted there. It is standing there without anything having been 
done with it, because last year the enormous appropriation was made 
for that building of $25,000, and it was so small that the contractors 
declined to go on, as they ought to have declined. 

Mr. Hale. Why did you not get more? 

Mr. Teller. 1 had more appropriated in the Bill, but when it got 
into one of the conference committees, that no man living outside the 
committees ever understood the intricacies of, it was juggled out in 
some way [laughter], and instead of coming out $115,000, it came out 
$25,000. I was not astute enough to discover it until several montbs 
after the Bill had become a law, neither was my colleague, nor was 
the gentleman who represented the State at the other end of the 
Capitol. We did not discover it until it was too late. So there it 
stood, and it will not be any special credit to the Government when 
it is built. There will be plenty of private buildings in the city of 
Denver that cost more money, that are of more value, and are more 
imposing in structure and better adapted to the purposes for which 
they were built than this, and the Government of the United States 
will, undoubtedly, when it has got this building, be the most poorly 
furnished of all those doing business in that great city. 


Mr. Hale. Now, will the Senator allow me? 
Mr. Teller. Certainly. 
Mr. Hale. He is furnishing a complete illustration of the evils 


that I have been eomplaining of. Granted that Denver is entitled to 
and should have for a public building a structure that costs not only 
five, or six, or eight hundred thousand dollars, the Senator has named 
so good a case showing that the limit should be increased that had it 
been presented to Congress which fixed the limit, and not to the De- 
partment, he would have had no trouble in seeuring an extension of 
the limit. 

What I complain of is, that after Congress has once increased the 
limit of a building like this, or in this case, then the Secretary goes 
on, and, as an urgent deficiency, calls upon Congress to appropriate 
$60,000 additional. That tbe money may be needed there on that 
work after Congress shall have passed upon it, I do not question; 
but it is beginning at the wrong end; it is putting the cart hefore the 
horse. Congress should pass upon these questions. If it pretends 
to fix limits it ought to unfix limits, and nobody else ought to do it. 
I do not make any question about the situation in Denver. 

Mr. Teller. I am inclined to agree with the suggestion of the 
Senator, which implies at least that when my bill gets here he is 
going to vote for it; but I have had some experience in this body, 
and have had some experience with raising the limit of this building, 
and I know how difficult it was to get it from $300,000 to $575,000. 
I knew І could not get the limit raised any higher unless I got the 
approval of the Department, and I went to the Department for the 
purpose, and I suppose this perhaps arises out of the complaints 
made by our people and my representations to the Department. ЈЕ 
they say now that in their judgment, the judgment of men charged 
with the erection of this building, $60,000 more ought to be appro- 
priated — the bnilding is in an unfinished state, the building is now 
in a proper state to be enlarged without any waste of money to the 
Government —I do not see why it cannot just as well come in that 
way as to come in the shape of a special bill, which must run the 
gauntlet of the conimittees and then of the other House. Besides, 
we have a bill before that committee now for a town of twenty-odd 
thousand people, where there is a United States court, where there 
is a United States revenue collector, and all the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and we have not yet got any response from the committee, 
and I am fearful we shall not get any. I would rather see this 
appropriation go through on the urgent-deficiency bill than to take 
the risk of any separate bill, although, of course, if I cannot get it 
through there I shall be in favor of the bill. 

I only wanted to say that there has been no misappropriation so far 
as this bnilding is coneerned, there has been no extravagance, there 
has been no demand for a building beyond the wants of the com- 
munity and the Government; and when the building is completed 
with the $60,000 added, it will not be big enough for the business of 
the United States Government in the eity of Denver. 

Mr. Edmunds. Mr. President, without any prejudice to the bill 
of the Senator from Florida — there must be further discussion — but 
without any partieular reference to that bill, it is extremely desirable 
that there should be an executive session, and I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. y 


Mr. Call. Ihope the Senator from Vermont will allow us to dis- 
pose of the Bill. .. . 

Mr. Edmunds. In order to have this whole subject disposed of, 
I was about to suggest a unanimous understanding that we take this 
Bill up in the morning hour on Monday, as I wish to sav something 
more myself on the general snbject; but as the Senator from Florida 


is anxious about it, and this is only onc little bill, if we can get a vote 
without further debate, I will withdraw the motion for an executive 
session. 

The President pro tempore. The 
reported by the Committee on Public 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The Bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The Bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time and passed. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE BASILICA, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


[Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


T-SQUARE CLUB COMPETITION. DESIGN FOR COUNTRY STABLE. 
MR. WALTER COPE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HIS design received first mention in one of the regular competi- 

tions of the Club. The programme was as follows: A design for 

a country stable to accommodate three horses and two cows, re- 
quired a plan at one-eighth scale and a perspective rendering with 
pen or brush. 


STATION AT COMO, MONMOUTH CO, N. J. MESSRS. 
STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COPE & 


This station was bnilt last summer at a cost of ahout $7,000. The 
materials are broken range brownstone, 6’ 0" high, red brick above, 
roof slated. 


DESIGN FOR BARNES IIALL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 
MESSRS. ROSSITER & WRIGIIT, ARCIIITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tuis was a design made in a limited paid competition. The suc- 
cessful competitor was W. H. Miller of Ithaca. 


FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED YOUNG MEN's 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, R. I. MESSRS. 
STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE AMENDED DESIGN FOR THE SAME BUILDING. 


Tux principal changes are in the increase in the size of the main 
hall, in the number of class-rooms, and in the re-arrangement of the 
rooms in the first story. 


HOUSE FOR A. N. ELLIOTT, ESQ., CHESTNUT WILL, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. MR. J. C. WORTHINGTON, ARCHITECT, PIIILADELPIHA, PA. 


HOUSE NEAR ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHI- 
TECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAFE BUILDING.—XXIIIA 


FROM САМВЕТТАТЛОМУМЕМТ - PARIS 


Lateral Flexure _ IN using iron and steel beams it is very important 

in beams. that they be supported sideways, so as not to yield 
to lateral flexure. Where the beams are isolated and unsupported 
sideways, the safe load must be diminished. Just how much to di- 
minish this load is the question. Тһе practice amongst iron workers 
is to consider the top flange as'a column of the full length of the 
span, obliged to yield sideways, and with a load equal to the greatest 
strain on the flange. Modifying therefore, Formula (3) to meet this 
view, we should have: 


1 Continued from page 56, No. 632. 
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Beama not ,,.. w (78) 
braced D _ у. Kj 
sideways, 1+ R^ 


Where w, = the safe load, in pounds, on a beam, girder, lintel or 
straight areh, ete., unsupported sideways. 

Where t — the safe load, in pounds, on a beam, lintel or straight 
arch supported sideways. 

Where L = the length of elear span, in feet, that beam, ete., is 
unsupported sideways. 

Where b =the least breadth in inches of top flange, or least 
thickness of beam, lintel or arch. 

Where y =a constant, as found in Table XVI. 

(In place of w we can use г = the moment of resistance of beam 
supported sideways, and in place of w, we use г, = the moment of 
resistance of beam not supported sideways.) 

The above practice, however, would seem to diminish the weight 
unnecessarily, particularly where the beam, girder, ete., is of uniform 
section xU gets for while the beam in that case, would be 
equally strong at all points, it would be strained to the maximum 
compression only at the point of greatest bending-moment, the strain 
diminishing towards each support, where the eompression would 
cease entirely. To consider therefore the whole asa long column 
carrying a weight Ира to this maximum compressive strain, seems 
unreasonable. Box has shown however that the maximum tendeney 
to defleet laterally is when we consider the top flange (or top half in 
rectangular beans, lintels and straight arches) as a column equal to 
two thirds of the span (unsupported sideways) loaded with a weight 
Equal to one-third of the greatest compressive strain at any point. 
This greatest compressive strain is always at the point of greatest 
bending moment, (usually the centre of span) and is equal to the 


area of top flange, multiplied by ( 7) . In case of plate girders the 


angle-irons and part of web between angle-irons should be included 
in the area. Box’s theory is given in Formula (5); if then we take 
one-third of this “maximum tendency to deflect” as safe, we should 
have the same Formula as (78) but with a smaller value for y. The 
Useof writer would recommend using the larger value for 
Table XVI. y, where, as in plate girders, trusses, etc., the section 

of top flange or chord is diminished, varying according to the com- 
pressive strain at each point; and using the smaller value for y, 
where the seetion of beam, girder or top chord is uniform throughout. 


TABLE XVI. 


VALUE OF Y IN FORMULA (78). 


Value of y for | Value of y for beams, 
girders, beains, rders, lintels, 


Material of beam, girder, tintel, й 
i etc., of varia. | straight arches, ete., 
атанан arch, ete. ble сговв-вес- | of uniform cross-sec- 
tions. tion throughout. 


Cast-Iron.. 0,5184 0,2304 
Wrought-Iro 0,0432 0,0192 

бее}... 0, 0,0154 
Noises 0,5702 0,2534 
Stone ........ 3,4560 1,5360 
lost Pp rM 5,1024 2,5314 


Thus the 103 – 90 pounds beam at 20 feet span will safely earry 
if supported sideways) a uniform load of 5,9 tons or 11,800 pounds 
see Table XV.) The width of flange being 43”, and this width and 

its thiekness, of course, being uniform tbroughout the entire length 
of beam, we use the smaller value for y (second column) and have 
for the aetual safe uniform load, if the beam is not seeured against 
lateral flexure: 


| 11800 _ 11800 
== I 0,0192. 203 1 + 0,379 
ан 
__ 11800 


= 1579 = 8557 pounds, or 4,28 tons. 


Had we used the larger value for y = 0,0432 we should have had 
— 11800 _ 11800 — Е 
"10854 = 1854 = 6365 pounds, ог 3,18 tons, 
which closely resembles the value (3,29) given in the Iron Com- 
panies hand-book, but is an excessive reduetion under the eireum- 
stances. 
Doubled Where two or more beams are used to carry the 
Beams, same load, as girders for instance, or as lintels in a 
a wall, they should be firmly bolted together, with east-iron separa- 
tors between. In this case use for b in Formula (78) the total 
width, from outside to outside of all flanges, and including in 5 the 
spacesbetween. "The separators are made to fit exactly between the 
inner sides of webs and top and bottom flanges. The separator is 
swelled out for the bolt to pass through. Sometimes there are two 
bolts to each separator, but it is better (weakening the beam less) to 
have but one at the centre of web. The size of separators and bolts 
vary, of course, to suit the different sizes of beams. They should be 
placed apart about as frequently as twenty times the width of flange 
of a single beam. Where beams are placed in a floor, the floor 
arehes usually provide the side braeing. But in order to avoid un- 
Tie-rods. equal deflections, and possible eracks in the arches, 
(from unequal or moving loads or from vibrations) and also to take 


up the tlırust on the end beams of each floor, it is necessary to place 


lines of tie-rods across the entire line of beams. The size of these 
rods can be caleulated as already explained in the Chapter on 
Arches (p.215, No. EN they are usually made, however, from 
$" to 1" diameter. Each rod extends from the outside web of 
one beam to the outside web of the next beam. The next rod is a 
little to one side of it, so that the rods do not really form one straight 
line, but every other rod falls in the same line. Care must be taken 
not to get the rods too long, or there will have to be several washers 
under the head and nut, making a very unsightly job, to say the 
least. Contractors will do this however, for the sake of the con- 
venience of ordering the rods all of one or two lengths. Where, 
therefore, the beams are not spaced evenly the contractor should be 
warned against this. One end of the rod has a “head” welded on, 
the other has a “ screw-end," which need not be “up-set;” the nut is 
serewed along this end, thus forcing both nut and head to bear 
against the beams solidly. The distance between lines of tie-rods, 
wonld depend somewhat on our caleulation, if made; the usual prae- 
tice, however, is to place them apart a distance equal to about 
twenty times the width of flange of a single beain. 
Flitch-plate Sometimes where wooden girders have heavier 
Girder. loads to carry than they are eapable of doing and 
yet iron girders eannot he afforded, a sheet of plate-iron is bolted be- 
tween two wooden girders. In this ease care must be taken to so 
proportion the iron, that in taking its share of the load, it will 
ес! equally with the wooden girders, otherwise the bolts would 
surely shear off, or else crush and tear the wood. 

We consider the two wooden girders as one girder and calculate 
(or read from Table XIII) their safe load, taking eare not to exceed 
0,03 inches of defleetion per foot of span. We then, from Table VII 
or Formule (37) to (41) obtain the exact amount of their deflection 
under this load. We now culculate the iron plate, for deflection 
only, inserting the above amount of deflection, and for the load the 
balance to be borne by the iron-work. An example will best illus- 
trate this : 


Example. 


A Flitch-plate girder of 20-foot span consists of two Georgia pine 
beams each 6” X 16" with a sheet of plate-iron 16" deep bolted between 
them. The: girder carries a load of 13000 pounds at its centre; of 
what thickness should the plate be? The girder supports a plastered 
ceiling. 
Strength of From Táble XIII we find that a Georgia pine 

wooden part. beam 6" X 16" of 20-foot span will safely carry 
without cracking plaster 7980 pounds uniform load, or 3990 pounds 
at its centre (See Case (6) Table VII, so that the two wooden 
beams together earry 7980 pounds of the load, leaving a balance of 
5020 pounds for the iron plate to carry. The deflection of a 20-foot 
span Georgia pine beam 6" X 16” with 3990 pounds centre load will 
be, Formula (40) 


4 _ 1 8990. 2408 
=A ре 
e for Georgia pine (Table IV) is = 1200000 and 
8 

DEL as (Table I. section No. 2), or 
6.163 

i= = 2048, therefore 
1 3990. 2408 т 

? =48 ° 1200000. 2048 — 047 


Size of We now have a wrought-iron plate which must 
Iron Plate. carry 5020 pounds eentre load, of a span of 20 feet, 
16” deep, and must defleet under this load only 0,47”. 
Inserting these values in Formula (40) we have: 


E 1 5020.2408 
Рю: ев 
From Table ГУ we have for wrought-iron 
e = 27000000 
While for 1, we have (Table I. Seetion No. 2) 
8 8 
bdh — 6. 163 — зені 


za mn 

Inserting these values and transposing we have: 
5020. 2408 

b= 48. 97000000. 341. 047 — 083 
Or the plate would have to be 4’ X 16". Now to make sure 
that this deflection does not cause too great fibre strains in the iron, 
we ean ealeulate these from Formule (18) and (22). The bending 
moment at the centre will be (22) 
5020. 210 


т == i = 301200 
The moment of resistance will be (Table I. Seetion No. 2) 
_ _ 6.38.16 _ 
Е о = 


т 


(7) 


And from (18) — r, or transposing and inserting values, 
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k 301200 
(F) =— = 21514 pounds. 
As the safe modulus of rupture of wrought-iron is only 12000 
pounds (Table IV) we must increase the thiekness of our plate. 
Let us eali the plate 2” X 16", we should then have 


5. TO? 
a = 26,67 and 


k 301200 |... 
Er = 2667 = 11956. 
So that the plate would be a trifle too strong. This would mean that 
both plate and beams would defleet less. The exaet amount might 
be obtained by experimenting, allowing the beams to carry a little 
less and the plate a little more, until their defleetions were the same, 
but such a ealeulation would have no practical value. We know 
that the deflection will be less than 0, 47" and further that plaster- 
ing would not erack, unless the defleetion exceeded 2” of an inch 
(Formula 28) as 
20.0,03 — 0, 6” 

Sizeof Boits. In regard to the bolts the best position for them 

would, of eourse, be along the neutral axis, that is at half the height 


Tom 
š 


Fig. 137. Fig. 138. 


of the beam. For here there would be no strain on them. But to 
place them with sufficient frequency along this line would tend to 
weaken it too much, encouraging the destruetion of the beam from 
longitudinal shearing along this line. For this reason the bolts are 
placed, alternating, above and below the line, forming two lines of 
bolts, as shown in Fig. (137). The end bolts are doubled as shown; 
the horizontal distance, а-0, between two bolts should be about 
equal to the depth of the beam. If we place the bolts in our exam- 
р, say 3" above and 3” below the neutral axis, we can readily cal- 
culate the size required. Take a cross-section of the beam (Fig. 
138) showing one of the upper bolts. Now the fibre strains along 


the upper edge of the girder, we know are (=) or 1200 pounds per 


square inch, for the wood, and we just found the balance of the load 
coming on the iron would strain this on the extreme npper edge 
== 11256 pounds per S ere inch. As the centre line of the bolt is 
only 3” from the neutral axis or 3 of the distance from neutral axis to 
the extreme upper fibres, the strains on the fibres along this line will 
be, of course, on the wood 3 of 1200, or 450 pounds per square inch: 
and on the iron š of 11256 = 4221 pounds per square inch. Now, 
supposing the bolt to be 1” in diameter. It then presses on each 
side against a surface of wood = 1" X 6” ог = six square inches. 
The fibre strain being 450 pounds per square inch, the total pressure 
on the bolt from the wood, each side, is: 

6.450 = 2700 pounds. 
On the iron we have a surface of 1" X $" == 8 square inches. And 
as the fibre strain at the bolt is 4221, the total strain on the holt 
from the iron is=$. 4221 2638 pounds. Or, our bolt virtually 
becomes a beam of wrought-iron, circular and of 1” diameter in 
cross-section, supported at the points A and B, which are 6$” apart, 
and loaded on its centre C with a weight of 2638 pounds. 

Therefore we have, at centre, bending-moment (Formula 22) 
2638. 64 

n= == 4369. 
From Table I, Section No. 7, we know that for a circular section, 
the moment of resistance is, 


11 Jene 
=== = (ee 
ag ( 2 ) en 
Now for solid circular bolts, and which are acted on really along 
their whole length it is eustomary to take (7) the safe modulus of 


rupture rather higher than for beams. Where the bolts or pins 
have heads and nuts at their ends firmly holding together the parts 
acting across them they are taken at 20000 pounds for steel and at 
15000 pounds for iron. We have therefore from (Formula 18) for 
the required moment of resistance 


E S ИТЕН 
"=15000 0,291. Inserting this value for r in the 


above we have for the radius of bolt, 


11 
14: 18 == 0,291 and 


3 [14 к мы 
i 0,291 = 40,3704 
==0,718" 


Or the diameter of bolt should be 1,436" or say 1 7-16”. But 1” will 
be quite ample, as we must remember that the strains caleulated will 
come only on the one bolt at the centre of span of beam; and that, 
as the beam remains of same eross section its whole length the 
extreme fibre strains decrease rapidly towards the supports, and 
therefore also the strains on the bolts. 'The end bolts are doubled 
however, to resist the starting there of a tendency to longitudinal 
shearing. We might further calculate the danger of the bolt erush- 
ing the iron plate at its bearing against it; or erushing the wood 
each side; or the danger of the iron bolt being sheared off by the 
iron plate between the wooden beams; or the danger of the iron 
bolt shearing off the wood in front of it, that is tearing its way out 
throngh the wood; but the strains are so small, that we can readily 
see that none of these dangers exist. 

Keyed Girders. Another method of adding to the sum of the 
separate strengths of the girders is to place one under the other mak- 
ing a straight joint between the two parts and to drive in hard wood 
keys, as shown in Fig. 140. 

The keys can either be made a trifie thicker than the holes and 
the beams then firmly bolted together so as to take hold of keys 
securely; or, keys can be shaped in two wedged-shaped pieces to 

each key, and driven 

into the hole from op- 

posite sides, after the 

beams are firmly 

E "a bolted. In the latter 

ease, eare must be 

taken that the joint 

between the opposite 

A wedges is slanting or 

, diagonal, and not hori- 

2.3185 zontal or else, of course, 

the keys would be useless. Either method allows, for tightening up, 

after shrinkage has taken place. Iron bands are frequently used 

in place of bolts but they are more elumsy, less liable to all 

fit exactly, and besides do not allow for tightening up so easily 

as with bolts. Where beams are very wide, however, the 

bands are very advantageous. Tredgold says the keys should 

be twice as wide, as high; and that the sum of all their 

heights should equal one and a third times the depth of girder. 

They ean be easily ealenlated, however. As the main strain on them 

Horizontal is a horizontal shearing strain, and the stress or 

shearing on resistance to shearing is greatest across the grain 

Keys. the keys should of eourse, be placed with their 

grain running as nearly as possible vertically. Of course, as the 

greatest horizontal shearing exists'near the supports, the end wedges 

should be the strongest; it is customary, however, to make them all 

of the same size for convenience of execution. The amount of the 
horizontal shearing is found by Formula (13). 

Besides the horizontal shearing strain there will also be a crushing 
strain on the sides of wedges, which will be greatest, where the 
greatest fibre strains exist. This of eourse, is at the point of the 
greatest bending moment on the beam. Let us consider the wedge 
Compression at А-В Fig. (140) which has been drawn enlarged 

on Keys. in Fig. (139.) 

The lower half of the girder, being in tension, in trying to streteh 

its fibres meets with the resistance of the wedge along E F, thereforo 


Fig. 140. 


tends to erush or compress this surface. The amount of this eom- 
pression, per square inch, will be equal to the average fibre strain 
between E and F. Now the fibre strain at A can be readily found, by 
finding the * bending moment" at A and dividing this by the moment 
of résistance of the girder (see Table I) and Formula (18). This 
gives the fibre strains at A. The average fibre strain on E F will he 
to the strain at A as the distance of x from the neutral axis, is to the 
depth of half the beam; x being the centre of E F, or: 

Extreme fibre strain a: average fibre strain on wedge—E A: 
E z. The amount of the compression on E F will of course equal 
the area of wedge at E F (that is E F multiplied by the breadth of 
girder), and tliis area multiplied by the average fibre strain on E F. 
The greatest compression on E F' will of course be at F, and equal 
to twice the average fibre strain, as E F = 2. Е z. 

In the same way, we find that the upper half of the girder, being 
in compression, is forcing its fibres towards the centre causing eom- 
pression on the surface D C. The amount of this compression is 
found similarly as for that on E F, the only difference being in the 
difference in bending moments at B and A. The key therefore 
becomes virtually a cantilever, the built-in part being between E F 
and C, and the load applied on the free end C D, the load being a 
uniform one and equal to the amount of the compression on C D. 
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Weakest Point The weakest point of the girder itself will be either 

of Cirder. at the poiut of greatest bendiug moment, or at key 

nearest to it, where, of course the girder will not be of full section, 

being weakened in the M cut away for key. An example will 
more fully illustrate all of the foregoing. 
Example. 

A spruce girder (Fig. 140) of 30-foot clear span їз built up of two 
girders 10" X 12" each, making the whale section 10" X 24". 
Georgia pine keys are used, each 6” X 12" (and, of course) 10" 
across girder; they are placed with grain vertically 3’ 4" between 
centres and same distance from centre of last key to support. The 
girder helps support a plastered ceiling. What is the safe centre load 
on girder ? 


Caiculationor The girder is (d=) 24" deep and (L, =) thirty 
Keyed girder, feet long; now 14. L would be 35, therefore d is less 
than 14 L, and from rule contained in Table VIII for spruce we 
must caleulate for deflection, not rupture, in order to be safe. 
Formula (40) gives the rule for deflection of a centre load on a 


girder or beam. It is: 
8 
б- is a 23 or transposing, 
8 5 
w= a where w would be the safe centre load, in 


pounds. Now in order not to erack plastering, we have from For- 
mula (28) 

Ó = L. 0,03 or 

д = 30. 0,08 


= 09, 
From Table IV we have for spruee: 
e — 850000 
From Table I, Section No. 17, we have for the 
weakest section of the girder, which would be 


pa m through a key, and as shown in Fig. 141, 
°, b 


М неви И i= 5:09 — dà) 


' b 10 (24° — 65) = 11340, therefore 


un.) 
О 


! = 
>: inserting these values in the transposed Formula 
Fig. 141. (40) 
0,9. 48. 850000. 11340 
SS Ч SO 
3608 
= 8925 
Or the safe centre load, not to crack plastering, would be, say 9000 
pounds. 
End Keys. Now let us try the keys. We first take the great- 


est horizontal shearing, which will be at the end keys. 

The vertical shearing at these keys will be equal to tbe reaction 
(see Table VII, or Formula 11.) 

As the load is central, each reaction will, of course, be onc-balf 
the load, or 4500 pounds, therefore the vertical shearing strain at 
end key, will be (a little less than) 

х = 4500 

Now from Formula (13) we know that the horizontal shearing strain 
at the same point is: 
3 x 


2 a 

For the area we take the full area of cross-section ог a—10.24 = 240, 
therefore horizontal shearing strain: 

3. 4500 

2. 240 
amount of this strain that will act on each key is, of eourse, equal to the 
area at the neutral axis from centre to centre of key, or 40. 10-400 
square inches multiplied by the strain per square inch, or 

400. 28,125 — 11250 pounds. 
To resist this we have a key 12" x 10" — 120 square inches, being 
sheared across the grain. From Table IV we know that the safe 
shearing stress of Georgia pine across the grain or fibres, is: 


— 28,125 pounds per square inch. The 


(4)=510 pounds so that the key could safely stand an 


amount of horizontal shearing 
= 570. 120 = 68400 pounds : 
or more than six times the actual strain. Had we, however, placed 
the grain of the key horizontal, the shearing would be with the grain 
or along the fibres; the safe shearing stress this way for Georgia 
pine (Table IV) is only 50 pounds per square inch, so that the key 
would only have resisted 
= 50.120 = 6000 pounds, or it would have been in 
serious danger of splitting in two. 
Central Keys. Now take the Key A B immediately to the right 
of the weight. The bending-moment at A will be (Table VIl) 
m, = 4500.166 = 747000 
and at B 
mg-— 4500.154 = 693000 
Now at A and В, the girder being uncut, the moment of resistance 
will be (Table I, Section No. 2) 


Dividing the bending moment by the moment of resistance (Formula 
18 transposcd) gives the extreme fibre strains, 


747000 
at À = WU — 778 pounds. 


693000 
and at В = 555 == 722 pounds. 


Now the centres (X and Y, see Fig. 139) of each side of key will be 
13" from neutra] axis, the extreme fibres being, of course, 12” distant 
from neutral axis, therefore average strain on side of key at A. (Or 


X, Fig. 139) = 4 . 778 = 97 pounds, 


and at B (or Y, Fig. 139) — i. 722 — 90 pounds. 


The extreme е П will, of course, be оп the lower edge of 
key, at A and will be = 2.97 = 194 pounds per square inch. 
From Table IV we find that Georgia piuo will safe y stand a 
pressure of 200 pouuds per square inch, across the fibres, so that we 
are just a little inside of the safety mark. We now have to consider 
our key asa cantilever with cross-section 10" wide and 12" dcep, 
projeetiug 3" beyond the support and loaded uniformily with a 
weight equal to 90 pounds per square inch, or 
и == 90.3.10 = 2700 pounds. 
Now the bending moment at support is, (Formula 25.) 


2700,3 
т = —sš— = 4050 pounds. 
The moment of resistance (Table I, Section 2) is 
10.12? 
= = 240 


Therefore (Formula 18) the extreme fibre strains on key 
т 4050 
= = 546 = 11 pounds. 

Or not enough to be even considered seriously. 
Notched Another method of combining and strengtbenin 

girders, wooden girders, is to cut them with saw-shape 
notches, as shown in (Fig. 142) and fit the teeth elosely together, 
firmly bolting the two parts together, sa as to force them to act 


Fig. 142. 


together as one girder. Sometimes the top surface slants towards 
eaeh end, and iron bands are driven on towards the centre, till they 
are ticht. But bolts are more reliable, and not likely to slip; where 
the girder is broad, they should be doubled, that is, placed in pairs 
across the width of girder. The distance between bolts should not 
exceed twice the depth of girder. Great care must be taken to get 
the right side up. Many text-books even being careless in this 
matter. It must be remembered that the upper fibres are in com- 
pression, crowding towards the centre, while the lower ones, in ten- 
sion, are pressing away. 

The girder must therefore be placed, as shown, so that the two 
sets of fibres will meet at the short joints and oppose each other. 
The girder is easily caleulated similarly to the former example. The 
erushing on C D or A B ean be found, and also the stress on their 
extreme edges; this must not exceed the safe stress of the material 
for compression across the fibres. Then D B or C A must have 
area sufficient to resist the horizontal strain. 

Size of In all these girders the most careful fitting of 

Bearings. joints is necessary; then, too, the ends must bave 
sufficient bearing not to crush under the load. Thus, take the former 
example, the reaction was 4500 pounds ; the safe resistance of spruce 
to crushing across the fibres is (Table IV) — 75 pounds. 


We need therefore an area = 4% 


the girder is 10" broad it should 


2 = 60 square inches, aud as 
ear on each support $$ = 6 


inches. The end of girder should be deep enough to resist vertical 
shearing. In our case it is trifliag, and we need not consider it. In 
all of these examples we have omitted the weight of the girder, to 
avoid complieation. This should really be taken into account, in 
such a long girder, and treated as an additional but uniform load. 
Continuous When girders run over three or more supports in 
Girders, one piece, that is, are not cut apart or jointed over 
the supports, the existing strains and reactions of ordinary girdera, 
are very much altered. These are known as “continuous girders.” 
If we have (Fig. 143) three supports, and run a continuous girder 
over them in one piece and load iie girder on each side it will act as 
shown in Fig. 143; if the girder is cut it will act as shown in Fig. 
144. Very little thought will show that the fibres at A not being 
able to separate in the first case, though they want to, must cause 
vonti ЫЕ tension in the upper fibres at A. This tension, of 
course, takes up or counterbalances part of the compression existing 
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i 1 1 Fi that the central reactions are much greater, or in other 
there, and the result is that the first or continuous girder (Fig. 143) | variatlon of h 
is considerably stronger, that is, it is less strained and considerably Reactlons, words, that the end supports carry less, and the cen- 


i i “ointed girder (Fic. 144). Again we | tral supports carry more, than when the girders are cut. | 
"ies Pap oed Eg i E Bending moments can be figured, at any desired point along a 


Fig. 143. Fig. 144, 


can readily see that the great tension and conflict of the opposite | continuous girder, as usual, subtracting from the sum of the reactions 
stresses at A would tend to cause more pressure on the central post | on one side multiplied by their respective distances from the point, 
in Fig. 143, than on the central post in Fig. 144, and this, in fact, | the sum of all the weights on the same side, multiplied by their re- 
is the ease. Below are given the various formule for reactions, spective distances from the point. Sometimes the result will be 
greatest bending moments and deflections, for the most usual cases negative, which means a reversal of the usual stresses and strains. 
of continuous girders. The architect can, if he wishes, neglect to | Otherwise the rules and formule hold good, the same as for other 
allow for the additional strength and stiffness of continuous girders, girders or beams. The following Table gives all necessary informa- 
as both are on the safe side. But he must never overlook the fact * tion at a glance. Louis Пе Correr Bera. 


TABLE XVII. 
CONTINUOUS GIRDERS. 


г А Amount of Greatest Amount of Greatest 
Я mount o: eactions. 
Illustration. Description Bending Moments. Deflections. 
ur ns d " Deflection in left span 1 
T wo equal spans each car- ју 32 би 28.ш,--9.ш, в 
rying a central load but Centre reaction. Located at v 1536 .e.i 
loads not equal. == 11 ‚ (ш, + %,) 4 
ш, 5 Wn m i ЖЗ. (w, + wa) Deflection in right span ly 
ie igh reac € 32 š = 23.10 — 9. ty в 
g = و‎ reg 
32 
End reactions. 
5 
Ро OS Located at r A 
Two equal spans each car- EA A, either span 
с) A : == =—.(w+w EA 
Ф w rying a central load = w, 33 ( uw) Ag dew - 8 Hx or 
i loads equal. Centre reaction. 16 
1 dim 11 3 
: ; r=.w or = ==.1. 18 
oo еф 8 33 (w4 w) m T (w + w,) 
=H. (w+) 
16 
= End reactions. 
3 
else or E: 
Two equal spans each 5 Located at r ur either span 
i i = +++ ES 
loaded with a uniform 1 Tu) енгі б д = 185.е.ї d 
load = u Centre reaction. ng 
Mr т == с u or 1 18 
=, Е = (+ u) Sin. 
(u + u) 
= End reactions. Deflection in central span 
7 wl 
= q = = or =. c 
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і Where 2, 101, Wu = centrai concentrated loads in pounds, on either span, being 
equal, when so stated. 

l, l и = the length of respective spans, in inches, ali being equal. “ 

U, Ui, пп — па отта ioads on each span, in pounds, all being equal. 

р, r,8,q,=the amount of respective reactions, in pounds. “ 

т = the hending moment, in pounds-inch. 


Where б, бү, Ó= the, amount of deflection in inches, if girder of uniform eross- 
section throughout. 
e=the modnlus of elasticity of the material, in ponnds-inch, (see 
Table IV). 
i= the moment of inertia of the cross-section, іп inches, (see Table I). 
[To be continued.] 
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OR the first time in many years, there seems to be a little 
encouragement for those who have at heart the artistic 
future of the Ameriean Republic. According to the New 

York Times, it seems likely that Congress will agree at this 
session, whatever else it may do with the customs tariff, to 
abolish the impost upon works of art, thereby reopening to 
American students tlie advantage of studying what other people 
have done before them without paying an exorbitant price for 
the privilege, as well as provoking those from whom they ean 
learn most into closing their doors against them. The second 
favorable indication is to be found.in the passage by the Senate 
of Senator IIoar's bill for the establishment of a National Art 
Commission. We described this excellent measnre at some 
length when the draft was first, presented, and need only recall 
that it provides for the establishment of a Commission, consist- 
ing of four seulptors, four painters and three architects, all 
eminent in their various callings, and three other persons noted 
for their knowledge of fine art, which shall meet in Washing- 
ton at least once in every year, and report upon the character 
and value of such plans of public buildings, monuments or 
works of art as shall be referred to it by either House of Con- 
gress or by the Joint Committee on the Library, and shall, when 
authorized by Congress, make selections from designs offered 
by competitors for works of art ordered by Congress. Whether 
the bill will pass the other House, or be approved by the Presi- 
dent if it should, can hardly be predicted at present, but it is a 


good deal to have it so readily carried through the Senate, and - 


even if it should fail to become a law this year, it is more than 
likely that the inereasing knowledge of such matters among 
educated men, which has already enlisted, permanently, we may 
hope, a majority of the Senate on the side of enlightened com- 
mon-sense, will soon extend its influence over the popular 
branch, to the great advantage of the citizens of this country. 


IIENEVER the change shall come, we may look for a 
new era in our artistie progress. Up to this time we 
have never had anything approaching, we will not say 

to knowledge, but to decent discrimination in artistic matters 
on the part of the Government, while such recognition of artis- 
tic merit as has been officially bestowed has, as a rule, been of 
such a character as to make its recipient ridiculous. It is quite 
time that this way of managing an important public interest 
should be modified, and there is no better method of introducing 
a better system than by the appointment of such a Commission 
as Senator Hoar's bill contemplates. That a Commission of 
experts is the proper body to judge of artistic matters no one 
ean donbt, and there are abundant proofs of the success of such 
bodies in carrying out their duties, and of the miserable failure 
af attempts by uninstructed persons to usurp their functions. 
With a Commission of men whose names and reputation, 
inspircd respect at the head of American artistic affairs, there 


would soon be an effort among artists to obtain their favorable 
notice, and the honor which their awards would bestow would 
supply just the stimulus which art has always lacked among us. 
As we have frequently insisted, there is an immense amount of 
artistic fecling in this country, which remains undeveloped for 
want of something to call it forth. Every one remembers tho 
surprising quantity of the most beautiful and original work 
which was brought out by the offer of liberal prizes by a firm 
of wall-paper manufacturers, and in some of our best architee- 
tural competitions the designs shown are worthy of any age or 
country, but the effect of these is irregular and transitory; they 
elicit good work from those already prepared to do such work, 
but do almost nothing to encourage persons of more modest 
attainments as compared with the steady incentive offered hy 
the prospect of Government approval and employment. Some 
one has said that the knowledge that bishopries were open to 
merit was the principal means of keeping the whole body of 
English clergymen to those habits of industry and enlightened 
charity which do them so much honor, and the knowledge that 
an American painter, sculptor or architect conld hope, by satis- 
fying a jury of men skilful in his profession, to be sometime 
publicly honored and rewarded, would redoublo the energy and 
application of the yonnger men, and, among the older ones, put 
an end pretty quickly to the practice of those devices by which 
charlatans are enabled to parade as prodigies before people who 
have no means of testing their pretensions. 


S to the general question, which will occur to some people, 
A whether art itself is a thing to be encouraged among intel- 
ligent persons, or ismerely a useless and enervating luxury, 

Mr. William Morris and Mr. Ruskin can speak much more elo- 
quently than we; but it is worth while for those who denounce 
art and artists as unworthy the notice of the “practical ” and 
“ go-ahead ” inhabitants of the United States to reflect whether 
there may not, after all, be some virtue in qniet contentment, and 
in the enjoyment of beauty which a little artistic training opens 
to men. Bustling, not to say greedy, as we are, it is impossible 
for every one to be first in the race for money. Some must 
stumble, or fall sick by the way, or, perhaps, be content to lose 
their place for the sake of helping one still fecbler than them- 
selves. The number of such unsuccessful ones, as competition 
increases, grows larger every year, and the country every year 
feels more seriously the need of consolation which true art can 
bring to those who can understand it. "То one who knows the 
depth of feeling, the quick sympathy, inherent in the American 
character, there is something inexpressibly sad in the dreariness 
of American middle-class habitations. Where an Englishman 
would have his sweet little cottage, with some pretty carving, 
or beautiful lace curtains, or wonderful piece of gardening, to 
distinguish it from the rival dwellings around it, or where an 
Italian workman’s nerves would absorb balm from the pretty 
frescos on his front wall, and the brilliant colors of the family 
clothes-line, the American, more sensitive and more intellect- 
ual than either, is condemned to spend his life in a dreary, 
heartless box of inch-boards, dropped at the side of a dusty 
street, about which there is nothing to interest or please any 
person in the smallest degree. In such abodes Americans be- 
come the quiet, enduring drudges that we know them. They 
have nothing to live for bnt to get a little richer, and if that 
fails there is nothing left. They could love their homes with a 
passion worthy of a Greek, but there is nothing about their 
homes which anybody could by any possibility love, and tho 
only ray of enjoyment, which is with most Americans associated 
with a habitation, comes to them on the day they get out of one, 
and move into anotlıer. From this arid existence the love of 
art offers, to most people, the only relief, and none could be 
more effectual. A man whose family is well and happy, and 
whose dwelling smiles upon him with a beauty of its own, 
neither needs nor cares to be rich. If he can earn money 
enough to feed and clothe himself and his wife and children 
comfortably, and lay up something for a time of need, he has 
everything in the way of happiness that the world can bestow. 
Most people dimly appreciate this, but, never having seen a 
modest house in which any one could take the smallest pleasure, 
they imagine that one must be rich enough to bny Bouguereau's 
pietures, and Italian statucttes, before he can take comfort in 
life; quite forgetting that a spray of roses, or a pretty child, 
are worth all the pictures and statues ever made; that it is use- 
less for any one to try to take pleasure in Bouguereau, who 
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does not know enough of art to prefer Nature to it, and that 
more real pleasure and contentment can be got, by the man 
that owns it, out of a beautiful door-knocker, or a well colored 
room, than most millionnaires now get from the contemplation of 
ihe treasures of the Louvre. Of course it is necessary, in 
order to appreciate art of any kind, however humble, to know 
something about it, and such appreciation will not become 
general until the knowledge is more diffused than it is now; 
but the elevation of a knowledge of art into something worth 
the notice of a member of Congress will be a great step in 
advance, and the emulation of the artists who, from every vil- 
lage, will try to obtain Government recompense, will soon do 
the rest. 


HE subject of doing masonry in frosty weather continues to 
J|! take a good deal of the attention of experts in building. 
A correspondent of the Building News makes a contribu- 
tion to the discussion by mentioning that the mechanical strue- 
ture of the mortar is an important factor in determining its 
resistance to frost, and that “a mortar to resist frost must have 
a very fine matrix, or, in otlıer words, very minute pores.” He 
says that this quality is given by the use of “smith's ashes 
finely ground, which have also the advantage of being vesicu- 
lar.” It is not quite clear whether this writer means that the 
ground smith's ashes should be used in place of sand or not. 
The term matrix is generally used to indicate the cementing 
substance by which the coarser particles of mortar or concrete 
are bound together, that is, in most cases, the lime or cement; 
and the sand or other comparatively coarse material is known 
as the “aggregate.” If mortar is to have “very minute pores,” 
it would seem necessary to look out for the fineness of the aggre- 
gate rather than of the lime or cement, whieh are naturally fine 
enough, and it seems probable, therefore, that the ashes are to 
be used in place of sand. Іп either case this is a valuable sug- 
gestion. Fine sand is, under ordinary circumstances, rather 
objectionable, but finely-ground briek dust is said, under some 
circumstances, to be much better than any sand for mixing with 
lime for mortar, and this would give the fine grain which is 
considered desirable. Another correspondent of the same jour- 
nal, speaking of the addition of salt te mortar to prevent it 
from being injured by frost, objects to it as likely to attract 
dampness. It is a common notion that lime mortar for plaster- 
ing, mixed with sand from the seashore, will be damp in certain 
states of the weather for many years afterward, and architects 
of the last century in London, if they required Thames sand to 
be used for mortar, always specified that it should be taken 
from above London Bridge. This correspondent refers to the 
use of beer in mortar, and inquires whether the alcohol con- 
tained in it is of any service. I£ so, he thinks that crude alco- 
hol could be obtained for the purpose much more cheaply than 
beer. We have an idea that the employment of beer in mortar 
has been pretty conclusively proved to be of doubtful advan- 
tage, and it seems hardly likely that so volatile a matter as 
alcohol could be of any use, but the letter offers a suggestion 
for future experimenters which may be useful. 


HE diseussion provoked by the recent theatre fires have 
developed some useful ideas. 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, papers have been 

read on theatre construction and comparisons made of the vari- 
ous London theatres from which much is to be learned. It is 
one of the commonplaces of the ordinary rnles for building 
theatres that a considerable amount of woodwork is necessary 
in the interior of the auditorium in order to give resonance 
enough for proper acoustic quality. As is well known, some 
of the best theatres in the world, from the point of acoustics, 
are entirely lined with boards and have the floor of the andito- 
rium of wooden construction, purposely arranged with a large 
air-space beneath it, to form a sort of sounding-board. Of 
course, such a structure is very combustible, and therefore 
unsuited to modern ideas, but most architects dread the sharp, 
disagreeable effect of sound on bare stone or brick walls, and 
think that some sort of sounding-board effect must necessarily 
be provided in the auditorinm of every theatre. One of the 
participants in the discussion of the papers expressed the opinion 
that brick walls could be so lined with wood as to secure reso- 
nance without exposing the combustible material to the rapid 
destruction so much to be feared in theatres, and in this he was 
undoubtedly right. Another preferred not to use wood at all, 
but to provide for resonance by linings of incombustible mate- 
rial, held at a little distance from the wall. This, again, might 
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unquestionably be done with plaster on wire lath or with 
sheets of the wire cloth and asbestos fabries now made, and 
such a resource would probably be invaluable for curing harsh 
echoes in fireproof buildings. There are, however, other less 
obvious ways of obtaining an excellent effect, if we may judge 
from the statements made in the course of the discussion. In 
the Alhambra Theatre, which is the only perfectly incombusti- 
ble theatre in London with the exception of the very small 
Terry’s Theatre, no wood whatever is used, or any other com- 
bustible material, yet very satisfactory resonance was obtained 
by building the walls of eoncrete, in which were so many air- 
spaces as to give the same sort of sympathetic vibration 
obtained with a wood lining. Every one remembers the antique 
practice of putting brass or earthenware amphore under the 
seats of the huge stone theatres of Greece and Rome to rein- 
force the sound, and it seems quite possible that the crevices in 
concrete, particularly if made, as we believe that at the Alham- 
bra Theatre is, with cinders and similar spongy, porous masses, 
might have nearly the same effect. In buildings where con- 
crete could not well be used, it is not impossible that linings 
of porous terra-cotta might be acoustically serviceable, and 
hollow bricks, of the various shapes now in use, might be very 
freely introduced in any wall. With walls made dry and reso- 
nant by acellular structure of this sort, and with such ample 
and convenient exits as the Italian Government now requires, 
and, perhaps, with Asphaleia stage-fittings, theatres might be 
made absolutely safe, and the sacrifice of life to amusement, 


| which has been going on since the time of Cesar, might be 


stopped. 


HE dangers which surround the dwellers in cities, dangers 
which are harder to detect and more difficult to guard 
against than those that surround the sailor in the stormiest 

of oceans, were once more exemplified by an explosion that 
occurred in Buffalo last week of gas, styled with reporters’ 
customary perspicacity "sewer gas,” that had collected in the 
underground conduits and man-holes of the local telephone 
company. The workmen whose torch ignited the gas were 
more or less seriously burned, while the man-hole covers for a 
distance of several blocks from the centre of the explosion were 
blown as high as the cornices of adjacent buildings, but, fortu- 
nately, crushed no one in their fall. New York towns seem to 
be in a most eruptive condition of late: Rochester and Bing- 
hamton have had explosions in the publie sewers and in the 
cellars of buildings due to the ignition of naphtha gas 
caused by leakage from the pipes of one of the great oil com- 
panies whose pipe-lines pass through the cities, and we are 
much more inclined to attribute the Buffalo accident to a 
similar cause than to the reporters’ scape-goat. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that in the case of one of the earlier accidents 
the grand-jury found a criminal indictment against the oil com- 
pany, and in the other ease that the city has brought a suit for 
sixty thousand dollars for damages done to the public sewers. 
The telegraph and telephone companies may be expected to 
seize on the Buffalo incident as one more excuse for delay in 
the process of getting all the wires underground. 


HE prospect for the compulsory examination and registra- 
tion of architects in Great Britain does not at present 
seem very bright. A bill providing for such examination 

and registration has been introduced into Parliament, which is 
intended to apply alike to architects, engineers and surveyors. 
Not unnaturally, many people think that the draft of the bill 
must at least have been sanctioned by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and a large number of letters on the sub- 
ject have been addressed to the Council of the Institute., 
Instead of replying to them separately, the Council has answered 
all such inquiries at once by a letter to the Times, in which it 
says that “instead of being drafted, as might reasonably be 
assumed, by the chartered corporations which represent the 
three professions affected by it, namely, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Institution of Civil Engineers, and the 
Surveyors' Institution, the bill has been drawn up by a com- 
mittee entitled “the Architects, Engineers’ and Surveyors’ 
Registration Act Committee,’ composed of one civil engineer, 
two lawyers, three doctors and ten architects and surveyors.” 
The letter makes no detailed criticism of the proposed bill, but 
the statement that only one civil engineer was concerned in the 
concoction of a statute to be imposed on the whole profession 
is likely tobe quite suflicient to prevent its serious considera- 
tion in Parliament. 
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ITALIAN CITIES — TURIN. — I. 


J HEOPILE GAUTHIER 
once said that Italy is the 
charnel-house of dead 

cities, and in spite of the rea- 

wakening activity which mani- 
fests itself throughout the whole 
peninsula this comparison is 
not out of place to-day, for no 
other country can boast the pos- 
session of so large a number of 
cities which once were power- 
ful and opulent, and which the 
turn of events has rednced to 

a second or the lowest rank. 

From a chronological and artis- 

Ше standpoint, Italian cities 

must be elassed in several cata- 

gories by reason of their antiq- 
EON uity, in order thatstudious trav- 

Ç Ir — ellers may ferret ont more 

rapidly and exactly their his- 

toric charneter and their differ- 
ent values in the domain of art. 

This classification is not difficult if one merely takes 

into account the general characteristies which exist in each 

city. We can, for instance, include in the first category those 
eities whose principal monuments are related to the Classic 
epoch, such as Rome, Pompeii, the ancient cities of Sicily, 
those of Latium, where we find structures of Cyclopcan origin, 
and those of Umbria and Tuscany, which still preserve relics 
of the Etruscan age. Then come those which have been em- 
bellished and enriched with monuments during the ages which 
followed the fall of Rome and preceded the birtlı of the Renais- 
sance, and in which we recognize the double imprint of the 

Gothic manner and the Byzantine style, as well as the jumble 

of different styles, which, toward the end of that period, began 

to be mixed with one another. Such are Milan, Ravenna and 

Venice — mentioning only the most important. The third cate- 

gory must include the cities where are preserved the monuments 

in which we begin to discern the effort of native artists to 
enfranchise the Italian school from the yoke of foreign artists, 
and create a pure and independent style more appropriate to 
the tastes, the elimate, the weather and the the needs of Italy, 
than those imported by the Greek Byzantine architects, or by 
the Goths. It is in these monuments that first appears the 
glimmering of the dawn of the Italian Renaissance: we find 
them particularly at Pisa, at Florence, in all Umbria and in 
Emilia. Another category ought to be specially consecrated 
to the cities which, by their political structure belong to the 
age of the Renaissance, and almost all the large cities of the 
peninsula have the right to range themselves in this category, 
for there is none amongst them which has a past and a history 
on which we can say that the Renaissance has not left its seal 
of grace. Finally, the last category may be reserved for the 
cities of more recent foundation, whieh, with the exceptions of 
some isolated specimens of Roman wall or ancient ruin of doubt- 
ful authentieity, have never had thronghont the vanished ages 
any truly artistic structure, and only recently have dreamed of 
giving themselves airs of elegance and assuming to have a 
monumental aspect. Here the buildings are almost all modern, 
and allow us to judge of the tendencies to which Italian art has 
yielded in recent times. Turin offers us the most perfect 
image of those Italian cities which lack the Classical physi- 
ognomy which reigns over almost all the rest of Italy. Natu- 
rally, this classification could be only approximately exact, 
partienlarly because of the frequency with which we encounter 
in the same centre, confounded or at least approximated, the 
traces of the different epochs in a country which has experienced 
all the glories and all the rebufís of fortune. But in spite of 
inevitable uncertainties which are the result of such a mixture, 
some such classification is necessary for the observer, who, 
while making a pleasure-trip down the peninsula, desires to 
acquire certain clear and exact impressions, and thoroughly re- 
liable information upon the different architectural methods 
which have prevailed in this country during succeeding periods. 

. Turin is the first great city seen by the traveller who arrives 

in Italy by the Mt. Cenis tunnel. The population is very 

active and industrious, and eonsequently makes rapid progress. 

Without having achieved the marvelous development which 
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some of the cities of the New World present, it has a very satis- 
factory growth. In 1377 it contained only 4,200 inhabitants. Tt 
now holds 250,000; it is thus one of the most flourishing cities. 
On its arms it bears the symbol of a bull. The savants have 
suggested the most contradictory interpretations apropos of this 
device, while the popular imagination has discovered a most 
curious even if not the most credible explanation of it. The 
banks of the Po were formerly infested by a muny-headed 
hydra, which pitilessly devoured every traveller who ap- 
proached. Those who met the monster face to face died in- 
stantly. The Allobroges sent against it an enormons bull, 
which killed it with its horns, and the eitizens in token of grati- 
tude adopted the figure of the liberating beast, and introduced 
it in tho municipal escutcheon. Note here the remote analogy 
between this legend and that of the head of Medusa. 

The Metropolitan Church of 'l'urin is dedicated to St. Јоћп, 
and in the first place was built at the beginning of the seventh 
century by Agilulphe, a Lombard dnke; but it was sacked and 
destroyed in the course of the wars which desolated ltaly 
during the invasions of the barbarians, so that in 1498 it had 
to be reconstructed for the second time, after the desigus of 
Pontelli, architect to Pope Sixtus IV. The facade which we 
sce to-day dates back, then, to tho end of the fifteenth century. 
It is almost entirely of Carara marble, and bears no trace of 
the Gothic style which ruled throughout the sub-Alpine region 
in preceding centuries. Three portals pieree the facade — 
full-centered doorways in the Greco-Roman style, which the 
ltalian artists practised in revolt against the architectural 
methods of the North. Upon each side of the doorways rise 
two pilasters. which serve to support an attic pierced by two 
windows. This attic is surmounted by a Greek pediment, and 
is connected with the two extremities of the plan by two reflex 


The Synagogue, Turin. 


eurves. The interior of the church is divided into three naves, 
enriched with stucco, gilding aud decorations in the style of the 
Decadence. One of the chapels is enriched with paintings by 
Albert Dürer, of Nuremburg, and this chef-d'ewere is all the more 
precious that the relies left by the brush of the grand Nuremburg 
master are very rare. On anotlıer altar is preserved the St. 
Sicaire, given by Marguerite de Charny to the dukes of Savoy. 
This relie was first found at Chambery, but the duke Emmanuel 
Philiberto, having learned that St. Charles Borromeo, in pilgrim 
garb, was journeying into Savoy to pay it reverence, caused it 
to be bronght to Turin in order that the boly pilgrim might the 
sooner finish his pilgrimage. The most remarkable things that 
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this church incloses in the way of decoration are four funerary 
monuments erected by the order of Charles Albert in honor of 
Amadeus VIII, Emmanuel Philiberto, Prince Thomas and 
Charles Emmanuel II, his ancestors. The tomb of Emmanuel 
Philiberto was executed by the sculptor Pompeo Marchesi. 
On the front of the die is the ducal coat-of-arms. The statue 
of the hero is instinct with the pride of manhood: he stands 
erect, with sword inclined, his glance animated with an expres- 
sion of hauteur. At the right is the statue of History engrav- 
ing on the die the words that Munificence standing before her, 
aud supported by an heraldic lion, dietates to her. The mau- 
soleum of Amadeus VIII, the work of Caceiatori, is conceived 


in a different 
spirit. The duke 
afoot, in attitude 
calm and severe, 
is supported on 
one side by Jus- 
tice and on the 
other by Felicity. 
The monument 
of Charles Em- 
manuel 11, 
sculptured by 
Fraccaroli, is dis- 
tinguished from 
the others by the 
eccentrieity ofits 
ordonnace and 
the richness of its 
ornamentation. 
It is in character 
distinctly allego- 
rical, and is com- 
posed of three 
niches, the left- 
hand one of 
which contains 
the statue of 
Peace represent- 
ed in the guise of 
& warrlor, who, 
half-relicved of 
his armor, is 
fondly caressing 
with his disen- 
gaged hand the 
pommel of his 
sword. The mid- 
dle niche con- 
tains Architeet- 
ure, symbolized 
byawoman who 
holds a tablet on 
which is engrav- 
ed a sketch-plan 
of the cathedral. 
The one at: the 
right contains the 
figure of Munifi- 
cence, here pre- 
sented under the 
aspect of a matron attractive of form and sumptuous in attire. 
The Church La gran Madre di Dio is one of the most worthy 
of admiration amongst those which Turin contains. It has all 
the characteristics of a sanctuary erected in the Grecian style, 
except the low dome, which rather recalls the tendencies of 
Greco-Roman architecture. ‘The fagade is composed of a vast 
portico, formed by a range of fluted columns which support a 


Lhe Cathedra: |5. Giovanni Battista]. 


this occurrence took place in the fifteenth century, at the time 
when the victorious French ranged through the valley of Susa 
and savagely ravaged everything in their path. The village 
Exilles, lying in the road which leads from Mt. Cenis to the 
capital of Picdmont was one of the places most eruelly mis- 
used. A soldier of the army of invasion dared to carry pillage 
even to the extremity of sacrilege. He took possession of a 


monstrance containing the consecrated wafer or host, and cast 
it into a pannier already half-filled with stolen objects. When 
the donkey upon whom these baskets were loaded reached 
Turin, he refused to go farther. 
but in vain. 


They flogged him with whips, 
Conquered by pain, he fell on his knees. The 
monstrance, 
which was at the 
bottom of the 
pannier, bnrst 
open, and showed 
itself to the eyes 
of the crowd, 
while the conse- 
crated host de- 
tached itself 
from the frame 
in which it was 
fixed, and rose 
slowly to ward 
heaven. It was 
in order to pre- 
serve the tradi- 
tion of this mira- 
cle that the Com- 
mune of Turin 
erected the 
Church of Cor- 
pus Domini in 
1598. 
È In the num- 
ber of ecclesias- 
tical buildings 
which embellish 
the grand sub- 
Alpine city, we 
must not forget 
the synagogue, 
which, by its 
strangely pietur- 
esque appear- 
ance, gives us the 
notion of some 
architectural 
jewel which the 
Orient has 
thrown to 
Occidental 
lovers of art. 
In form it is a 
parallelo pip ed, 
and the four cor- 
ners are flanked 
by square towers 
ornamented by 
ілгіш, an open belfry, 
and erowned by a Turkish cupola terminating in a point. Win- 
dows and porches are full-centred, but the arch is contracted 
at the point where it touches the pilasters, just as we see it in 
Venice in all the monuments where the Arab manner has per- 
sisted. Е 
The only open place in Turin which has а truly monumental 
air is that of San Carlo. The church which gives it its name 


pediment, in the centre of which is represented in bas-relief | is formed of two facades, which occupy the extremity of the 


some religious subject. A flight of steps closed by iron gates 
leads to the portico, and is enclosed between two rectangular 
piers surmounted by statues. That which tends to render the 
effect of this building still more impressive is, that it is erected 
on the right bank of the Po, facing the bridge which crosses 
the river, so that he who comes from the opposite side sees 
rising before him the graceful mass of this edifice which occu- 
pies and dominates the centre of the panorama. 

The Chapel Corpus Domini is not remarkable in an architec- 
tural way, and is worthy of mention only by reason of the 


singular incident which gave it birth. According to tradition, | and we come upon whole streets 


Via Roma, and form one of the sides of the place. Each of 
the fagades presents a curious mixture of different styles. 
Statues are mixed up with columns, and the cornice lines are 
broken from point to point by marble torch-holders, which 
make the whole design heavy. Detail is lacking in purity, but 
the whole mass has a sufficiently decorative air. The other 
sides of the square are enclosed by vast porticos, where the 
people walk freely, and whose symmetrical disposition greatly 
pleases the eye. "These arcaded constructions are one of the 
specialties and beauties of Turin. We find them everywhere, 
— the Rue Po, for example, 
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built after this pattern, which offer a pleasing aspect without 
sacrifice of utility. In truth, during the summer the inhabitants 
find beneath them shade aud freshness, while during the cool 
season they seek under thema protection against the rain, snow 
and bitter northeast wind from the Alps. We may almost say 
that the life of the inhabitants unrolls itself entirely under 
these portieos: it is here they give rendezvous for business, 
and here that one is sure of finding at a definite hour every 
day tlose persons of a certain mark in the procession of daily 
existence. It is here those who are out of work come to while 
away the time, and break the monotony of their idleness; and 
here the poets come to dream and give their imaginations a 


breathing space. Н. Merev. 
| To be continued.] 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRENGTH 
AND STABILITY OF MASONRY.1— IT. 


Sto numerical values, the crush- 
H iug strength of natural stones, 
tested in the form of enbes, 
ranges from 4,000 lbs. per square 
inch for soft sandstones, to 25,000 
lbs. per square inch, the strength of 
some granites and slates. These 
are about the extreme values met 
in stones which find their way into 
general use; itis not probable that 
this exceptionally high limit of 
streugth is often reached and those 
of less strength than above men- 
tioned would hardly be regarded 
as suitable building material in the 
absenee of tests indicating their 
quality. It will be understood that 
the strengtb here referred to has 
been displayed by material tested 
under the most favorable condi- 
tionsfor developing high resistance, 
and if a comparison is made with 
material tested under other condi- 
tions, the fact shonld be dulv con- 
sidered. Granites of good average 
uality range in strength from 12,- 
000 to 25,000 Ibs. per square inch. 
Limestones and marbles average between 8,000 А 16,000 lbs. per 
square inch, with exceptional quarries furnishing stones which reach 
22,000 lbs. per square inch. Sandstones range from 4,000 to 16,000 
lbs. per square inch, some of the strongest reaching 22,000 lbs. 

The investigation of the gain in strength of those stones which are 
Soft aud easily worked when first quarried, but which harden during 
seasoning, has not been undertaken, neither has the effect of hammer- 
dressiug on the surface of the stone been inquired into, altliough it 
is very probable that some stones may have had their strength 
impaired by rough treatment during dressing. 

The crushing strength of bricks has been found to range between 
5,000 and 22,000 lbs. per square inch, although the strength com- 
monly met is between 10,000 and 16,000 per square inch. "Those 
which had the highest strength were common hard-burned bricks, the 
softer face bricks gave the lower results. The degree of hardness 
to which the clay is burnt, at least within limits, exerts a decided 
influence upon the strength of the bricks, the strength increasing with 
the hardness. 

The range in strength of cements and mortars extends from say 
8,000 or 9,000 Ibs. per square inch for very strong neat cement down 
to about 150 or 100 lbs. per square inch, the strength of lime mortar. 
Intermediate values are fonnd with different compositions of cement 
and lime mortars and concretes. From the wide range in strength 
which these materials cover, it will be seen that ample strength 
exists to meet every reasonable requirement. In order, however, to 
Obtain suitable material in particular cases when a work of great 
importance is undertaken or where exceptional strengtb is needed, 
recourse should be had to experiments on the particular material 
selected for use. 

The compressibility of the material under stress and its resilience 
when the stress is removed has been referred to, but it is desired to 
emphasize the importance of giving this feature special attention. 
In most engineering works the elastic properties of the materials are 
receiving due consideration, but in the matter of masonry they seem 
to have been almost entirely neglected. Without implying that 
knowledge of the ultimate strength is of secondary importance or 
undertaking any comparison of the relative importance of the seve- 
ral physical properties which obviously vary with changes in the 
controlling conditions for each partienlar case, nevertheless, it is of 
the highest importanee to fully understand the behavior of the mate- 
rial within the ordinary working limits, where the elastie properties 
are the principal ones which are brought into action and about which 
a knowledge of the ultimate strength alone furnishes no clue. It is 
desirable to know the effect of each successive load from the com- 
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1 Continued from page 93, No. 635. 


mencement up to the time of rupture whenever it is practicable to 
obtain this, although in ductile materials, having a well-defined elastic 
limit, there is much uncertainty of behavior between the elastie limit 
nnd the ultimate strength. In this respect the behavior of stone is 
not more complex, perhaps somewhat less, than that of metals. 

The moduli of elasticity in the test of the brick piers were found 
to range from about 700,000 to 2,400,000 lbs. per square incl, 
depending upon the kind of mortar used in laying tlie bricks. These 
values represent the behavior of the bricks and the mortar taken 
together, without indieatiug the values of the two taken separately, 
but from other tests on strong cements aud mortars wherein the 
modulus of elasticity was found between the limits of 1,000,000 and 
2,800,000 lbs. per square inch, it may be inferred that the higher 
values of the moduli of the piers closely indicate the values both for 
the niortar and for the bricks, and that the lower values in the piers 
are still rather high for the modulus of weak lime mortars alone. 

From a limited number of experiments the following values have 
been obtained: Sutherland Fall, Mass., marble has shown a modulus 
of nearly 8,000,000 lbs.; serpentine from Lynnfield, Mass., about 
5,000,000 lbs.; some exceptionally-stroug red sandstone, 5,000,000 
Ibs.; other sandstones, weaker in strength and of lower specific grav- 
ity, gave moduli from 1,500,000 to 1,800,000 lbs. Experiments have 
not shown any decided difference between the modulus of elasticity 
of cement mortar composed of cement and sand and concrete made 
from it by the addition of broken stones. When a difference happens 
to exist, there is usually a slightly higher modulus for the concrete as 
might reasonably be expected, on account of the stones themselves 
possessing greater rigidity than the mortar. 

When structural iron and steel is loaded above the elastic limit by 
either tensile or compressive stresses, there is ordinarily considerable 
display of ductility before the ultimate strength is reached, but not 
so with the materials of masonry. Although there is a certain 
amount of compressibility in stones including the elastie movement 
and the permanent set, and suflicient at times to elearly indicate 
impending rupture, still, as compared with duetile metals, the com- 
pressibility is small. The total amount which the different materials 
of masonry may be compressed previous to rupture range between 
the limits of about .10 nnd 1.00 per cent, although by far most mate- 
rial fails when it reaches a total compression of .2 to .7 per cent. 
We have examples of neat cements failing when the compression 
amounted to .34 per cent, other cement reaching .60 per cent. 
Cement mortars have failed with .2 to .4 per cent compression. 
Coneretes have shown a somewhat greater compressibility than their 
mortars. Some lime-mortar cubes displayed a range of compressi- 
bility between the limits of .30 and .75 per cent. Natural stones of 
different strengths and densities are found to extend over nearly the 
whole range of compressibility first mentioned. The large compres- 
sibility observed in some brick piers laid in lime mortar, where over 
1.2 per cent has been reached, of itself indicates tlıat the mortar had 
been erushed some time before the maximum strength of the pier was 
reached, which is further confirmed by the appearance of the disin- 
tegrated mortar, and furthermore, the strength of the piers largely 
exceeded the strength of the mortar when the latter was tested in 
the form of cubes. 

As to the modulus of rupture of natural stones under transverse 
stress not much can be said; experiments are comparatively few. 
In exceptional cases of remarkable strength, a modulus of 3,000 lbs. 
per square inch has been reached, although it is quite probable that 
moduli considerably below 1,000 lbs. are those frequently met in 
ordinary building stones. These are general values which have 
been stated, but they fairly indicate what may be expected of this 
class of building material. 

In regard to the practical application of these results of experi- 
ments, it is clearly seen wherein attention should be given to certain 
details in order to secure the uniform distribution of stresses which, 
in tlie execution of a well-designed structure is one of the chief 
featnres to be attended to. First of all, the foundations obviously 
require careful attention, the functions which they are required to 
perform being peculiarly difficult. Occupying a place between a 
very compressible and heterogeneous mass on the one side, they are 
expected to receive from the other side loads differing widely in 
magnitude and in all sorts of places, and must possess sufficient 
strength and rigidity to transmit and distribute these unequal loads 
from the mass above without serious distortion. The efficiency of 
foundations will generally be best when large stones are used in the 
lower courses, with elose joints of uniform thickness, using neat 
cement for the mortar. The use of large stones lessens the danger 
of failure by transverse and shearing stresses. To obtain close 
joints of uniform thiekness means flat bed-and-build surfaces by rea- 
son of which compressive stresses are nniformly distributed, and the 
use of strong neat cement gives the nearest approach to the same 
modalus of elasticity in the joints as in the stones. Such a wall will 
act as a whole and not as an aggregation of individual parts. Some 
situations might even make it desirable to "үү rolled-iron beams 
in places where otherwise there would be a lack of rigidity. 

It is not always possible to so proportion the sizes of brick piers 
that the pressures per square inch shall be the same where different 
loads are carried by different piers, the fixed dimensions of the 
bricks preventing. Where the loads differ, the compressibility of 
the piers will be correspondingly unlike unless compensated for by 
the use of several mixtures of mortar, which, as wo have seen, is a 
convenient method by which the elasticity and compressibility of the 
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pier may be varied within limits. Piers which carry the same loads 
and differ in height may in the same manner be adapted to their 
work when it is desirable to have their total compressibility nearly 
alike. It is not expected that these ıneans will be adequate to secure 
a strietly-uniform distribution of loads and allow the superstrueture 
precisely the same settlement throughout, due to the action of 
stresses, but something in this direction may be accomplished. 

Bearing in mind the different moduli of elasticity of bricks, stones 
and of mortars, we can understand the reason why an exterior wall 
with one kind of facing and another kind of backing is not the best 
adapted to sustain large pressures, disregarding for the time being 
the initial strains which resnlt from the setting of the mortar. Parts 
of walls whieh are more severely loaded than others, sueh as arches, 
require bricks and mortar of extra rigidity. lllustrations might be 
multiplied, but tlie fundamental principle consists of the attainment 
of a uniform distribution of stresses and the uniform elastie resist- 
ances of those parts which should act together; having done this, it 
is improbable that ordinary structures, as commonly designed, will 
exhibit disfigurement, much less be in danger of true erushiug of the 
material. 

That masonry under some conditions will endure great distortion 
was shown by the loading of an arched floor at the Watertown 
Arsenal. This floor was about 29’ square and was made of five 
15-inch I-beams, 200 lbs. to the yard,.carrying brick arches. The 
beams were 7’ 4.8" apart on centres, and rested on brick walls.28’ 6" 
apart. The rise of the brick arches was 8.5”. Common, rather soft- 
burned bricks were used, laid on edge with lime mortar. The arches 
were backed with concrete and planked over. The maximum load 
carried by this floor was 563 lbs. per square foot, which amounted to 
a total load of 118,760 lbs, on the middle I-beam. This load caused 
a gradual and continuous yielding of the beams, which was allowed 
to continue till the floor was deflected a distanee of 13 07”, measured 
at the centre of the middle beam under the reduced load of 468.88 
Ibs. per square foot of floor area or 98,884 total lbs. on the beam. 
Reducing the load still further, to 110.38 lbs. per enr foot, the 
defleetion was reduced 2.27" or to 10.8". Тһе briekwork endured this 
great deflection and apparentlv would have stood much more without 
failure; the yielding of the iron beams determined the ultimate 
strength of the floor. "While this flooring, which stood in an open 
area, was being tested, a diurnal variation in its height during elear 
weather was observed. Measuring from beneh-marks in the ground 
to the under side of the 15" I-beams, it was noticed that, without 
change of load on the floor, the east side during the forenoon would 
rise pereeptibly, at noon the south side would rise, and during the 
afternoon there was a corresponding elevation of the west side. 
This movement was caused by the greater expansion of the parts 
shone upon by the sun over those parts in the shade. When the 
sky was clouded and the temperature of the different parts of the 
flooring and supporting walls were substantially the same, this move- 
ment did not take plaee. : J. Е. Howarp. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE POTTER BUILDING, BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
F. THAYER, ARCIITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
[Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperiai Edition.] 


MR, 8. J. 


MARION SOCIAL CLUI-110USE, MARION, MASS, 
PRESTON, ARCHITECT. 


ИГ building is to be erected during the coming summer by the 


MR. WM. GIBBONS 


people of this little seashore town on the shores of Buzzard’s 

Bay. The place is largely peopled by summer guests during 
the warm season — and as the second floor furnislies a convenient 
hall for their private theatricals and musicales, the cost of construe- 
tion will be largely contributed to by their subseriptions. The 
means of exit from the hall are ample, there being two staircases and 
a wide exterior fire-escape. The lower story is divided conveniently 
for the native residents who are members of the club, and provides 
a place for the book-club, a reading-room, smoking-room, etc. The 
open fire and supply of current literature never fail to exert a good 
influence during the winter days and evenings. 


A BACHELOR'S HOME, ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. EAMES & YOUNG, 
ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Tue building is built of Grafton limestone and is finished 
throughout in quartered white oak. Cost of building was about 
$15,000. 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MR. W. A. 
FRERET, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE, BROOKLYN, N. Y, MR. R. L. DAUS, ARCHITECT, 
BROORLYN, X. Y. 


UNITED STATES COURT-UOUSE AND POST-OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, 
CAL. MR. W, A. FRERET, 8UPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHING- 
TON, р. C. 


CHURCH, CHAPEL AND PARISII-IIOUSE OF ST. JOUN’S, JAMAICA 
PLAIN, MASS. MESSRS. APPLETON & STEPIIENSON, ARCIUTECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LAW IN RELATION TO ARCHITECTS. 


VERY person who pro- 
fesses to be a skilled work- 
man impliedly undertakes 

to do his work well according to 
the rules and principles of his 
art, When a person is employed 
in à work of skill, the employer 
buys both his labor and his 
judgment. lle ought not to un- 
dertake the work if he cannot, 
and he should know whether he 
will suceeed or not. 

The publie profession of an 
art is a representation and un- 
dertaking to all who require and 
inake use of the services of the 
professed artisan, that the latter 
is possessed of, and will exer- 
cise the ordinary amount of 
1] skill and knowledge incident to 
his partieular craft, art, or pro- 
fession. (Ad. Cont.) 

Where a carpenter undertook 
to build a booth on a race- 
course, and the booth fell down 
in the middle of the races from 
bad materials and bad workman- 
ship, № was held that the car- 
penter was responsible for the 
damage that had been sustained. 
If it could have been shown that 
the booth had been put up under 
the supervision of an architect, 
and that the accident had arisen in eonsequence only of erroneous 
principles of building construction, it may safely be averred the 
liability would have been with the architect. (Ad. Cont. 676.) But 
if any employer wilfully selects unqualified persons, he cannot have 
any remedy from them, although they may make mistakes, if they 
have done tlieir best, notwithstanding that the consequences may be 
very serious; or, to put the matter more clearly, in the words of an 
eminent jurist, “Tf the employer voluntarily employs in one art a man 
who openly exercises another, his folly has no claim to indulgence, 
and unless the latter makes false pretension for a special undertaking, 
no more can be demanded of him than the best of his ability." 

An architect or, as he is generally called by legal writers, a sur- 
veyor, is bound to exercise reasonable care and skill in executing the 
work committed to him, and should he negleet so to do, he is not en- 
titled to recover anything for his work. In the case of Moneypenny 
vs. Hartland and others (1 Car. and P. 352), the defendants were a 
committee for building а Mythe bridge across the Severn. They em- 
ployed the plaintiff as architect and engineer to the work. He sued 
them for his fees, but they resisted payment on the ground that 
though he made an estimate for the bridge, yet he did not examine 
the soil of the foundation, which was afterwards found to be bad, 
which caused an additional expense of £1,600, to which the surveyor 
replied that the defendants themselves had told him that a person 
whom they named would assist him with information, and that that 
person had informed him (tbe architect) that the soil was good ; but 
he admitted he had not himself tried it in any way. The Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott said, “If a surveyor who makes an estimate sues those 
who employ him for the value of his serviees, and it appear that he was 
so negligent that he did not inform himself by boring or otherwise of 
the nature of tlie soil of his foundation, and it turned out to be bad, 
this goes to his right of action (that is, defeats it); and if he went 
upon the information of others, which now turns out to be false or 
insufficient, he must take the consequences, for every person em- 
ployed as a surveyor must use due diligence; and if the plaintiff 
went on the information of others, that is no excuse." 

A warning was conveyed in Jenkins vs. Betham, 15 c. n. 168, to 
surveyors and valuers when acting in respect of property of a nature 
to which they are not accustomed. In the case just mentioned the 
exaet point decided was that one who holds himself out as a valuer 
of ecclesiastical property, though he is not bound to possess a precise 
and aceurate knowledge of the law respecting the valuation of 
dilapidations as between outgoing and incoming incumbent, is bound 
to bring to the performance of the duty he undertakes a knowledge 
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1A paper read before the Manchester Architectural Association on Tuesday, 
en 7, by Mr. Edgar Atkins, solicitor, of Manchester, and printed in The 
rchitect. 
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of the general rules applicable to the subjeet, and of tlie broad dis- 
tinetion which exists between the eases of a valuation as between in- 
coming and outgoing tenant, and a valuation as between incoming 
and outgoing incumbent. 

Another ei of putting the point is that the surveyor inust be 
acquainted with any speeial knowledge which the particular subject 
of valuation may necessitate. 

The case of Jenkins vs. Betham just referred to, is quoted by legal 
writers as an authority for the proposition that a surveyor is liable 
for the results of his ignorance. There is, no doubt, that Е is equally 
liable for his neglect. Suppose, for instance, a merchant contem- 
plated storing a large quantity of china in a warehouse, and prior to 
so doing the flooring boards are removed to enable a surveyor to in- 
speet tho joists, who, in so doing, omits to observe that they are 
rotten, he would certainly be liable for any damage resulting to the 
merchandise in consequenee of the condition of the premises. 

Surveyors have a most responsible duty to perform when valu- 
ing property on behalf of trustees who eonteninlate lending trust- 
funds thereon. In the ease of Budge vs. Gummow, 27 L. J. R. X. S. 
666, a Loudon surveyor was employed to value hotel property at 
Broadstairs. In delivering judgment, L. J. James said, “ How could 
a London surveyor going down to Broadstairs form any estimate of 
the value ?" 

Mr. Justiee Kay, in a judgment delivered on August 1, 1884 (Fry 
vs. Tapson, 51 L. J. №. S. 325), in в ease in which the propriety of a 
trustee's investment in property in Liverpool was in question, says, 
“The most ineantious aet was to employ Mr. ‚of O., 
surveyors, land-agents and auetioneers, London, to valne for the 
mortgagees, and to accept his report as sufficient evidence of value.” 
lle was a London surveyor, not shown to have any of that local 
knowledge which was so important in this ease, and his employment 
was inexpedient for that reason. 

Clearly, therefore, it is a surveyor’s duty to point out ta his client 
that a valuation made bv him of property out of his own district is 
liable to objeetion, if questions as to the propriety of the investment 
should hereafter arise. 

When trustees contemplate investing in property recent cases have 
established that the surveyor should be instructed at least as follows: 

1. he proposed investors are trustees purposing to invest trust 
funds. 

2. You sbould aseertain that the partieulars of the property given 
to you are a perfectly correct deseription of it. 

3. You should ascertain its minimum valne. 

4. Its nature for letting purposes. 

5. What are its present rentals, and whether they are such as are 
likely to eontinue to be obtainable. 

6. Not only should the rentals stated in the partieulars be checked, 
but yonr opinion of the letting value of the premises should be eon- 
sidered and stated. 

7. The amount of the rates and outgoings should be ascertained 
and stated. 

8. Whether or not all the property is let should be ascertained and 
stated. 

9. Yon should give your consideration to the average amonnt of 
repairs which the property is likely to require. 

10. It should be borne in mind that should the investors have to 
take possession, they would have to employ a eolleetor and manager 
of the property. 

11. The possibility of the property being tenanted without regard 
to the fluetnation of trade should be considered. 

12. И any special eireumstanees affect the property, mention 
thereof should also be specifically made. 

Jt is laid down by very high authority that the office of an 
arbitrator (to which members of your body are so frequently 
appointed) is deemed to be an honorary offiee, and a person who acts 
as sueh eannot charge for his serviees, unless it appears from the 
terms of the submission or the surrounding eireumstanees of the 
transaction that it was the intention of the parties that the arbitrator 
shonld be paid for his time and tronble, or unless there was an ex- 
press promise to pay him for his serviees. (Ad. Cont. 661 f.) 

It may be doubted, however, whether or not that is still the law, 
because іп a recent case — Crampton & Molt vs. Ridley & Co. (Law 
Times Reports, February 4, 1888) — Mr. Justice Smith says: “If 
the point ever comes to be decided by a court of review . . . it will 
be held, and 1 believe tbe law to be that . . . there is an implied 
promise to pay the arbitrators and umpire." 

The remuneration payable to survevors does not even yet appear 
to be definitely fixed. It is a matter of common knowledge that for 
supervision of buildings it is usually on a percentage scale, but an in- 
EU into the cases would not justify an assertion that the law was 
that they should be so paid. In the ease of Upsdell vs. Stewart 
(Peake), 255, the plaintiff elaimed £34, being £5 per eent on all 
money eharged by and allowed to the tradesmen. "The defendant 
had paid one-half of the sum demanded into eonrt, eontending that 
two-and-one-half per eent was a sufficient eompensation for the busi- 
ness the plaintiff had done. He had done nothing more than 
mensure the work and settle the bills, not being at all employed in 
building the house. Plaintiff’s counsel offered to call witnesses to 
prove that the uniform practice of surveyors was to eharge £5 рег 
eent on all money allowed to the workmen, but the Chief Justice, 
Lord Kenyon, said, “ The plaintiff is entitled to a reasonable com- 


pensation for his labor, but he is not to estimate that by the money 
aid out by the defendant in finishing his building. As to the eustom 
offered to be proved, the course of robbery on Bagshot Meath might 
as well be proved, in a court of justice.” 

But now observe tlie ease when the work had been done under the 
supervision of the architect. In the earlier trial, Chapman vs. De 
Taslıt, in which the question was whether the plaintiff, who һай been 
employed by the që ечен as surveyor in superintending certain 
alterations in his buildings, was entitled to a eornunission.of five per 
cent on the sums laid out as surveyors, although evidence was given 
that such was the nsual mode of eharging for business of that deserip- 
tion, Lord Ellenborough declined to lay it down as law that sueli was 
a proper basis of eharge, but, to use his own words, he left it to the 
jury to say whether this mode of charging was vicious or unreason- 
able, and, if they thought it was, to deduct accordingly. The jur 
found a verdiet for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed. It 
would seem, perhaps, to the lay inind that this case established the 
right of the profession to payment on a pereentage seale. But that 
is not so. We must bear in mind that the legal effeet of Lord Ellen- 
borougli's action when trying the case was the same ns if he had said, 
* Gentlemen of the jury, the law is not that a surveyor shall be paid 
five per cent commission, but it is that he shall be paid n reasonable 
sum, and if in your judgment a sum ealeulated on that basis is un- 
reasonable, you may bring in a verdiet awarding the plaintiff a 
smaller sum." 

The practice of surveyors! to charge on a percentage scale has 
been so long established, tlıat it may be predieted a defendant would 
have the greatest difficulty in defeating a claim so computed. That 
an arehiteet is entitled to be paid fees for acting as a skilled witness 
has been long established. A person, may, however, by express 
agreement not only render the amount of remuneration whieli is to 
be paid dependent on the aniount of contingent benefit to be derived 
by the employer, bnt he may defer the period when his right to re- 
eeive the reward shall acerue until the employer has actually obtained 
a given advantage. (Ch. Cont.) 

In Paine vs. Guardians of Strand Union (8 Q. B. Ad. & Ell, 326) 
it was held that the guardians of a rlaw union could not bind 
themselves by a contract without seal, if they could in any manner 
contract to remunerate a surveyor for attending as a witness on 
appeal against a parochial assessment within the unior, nor for 
making a survey and map of the rateable property in a parish forin- 
ing part of the union. 

y 33 & 34 Vie. e. 75 (Elementary Edueation Act, 1870), s. 30, 
subs. 1, a School Board shall be a body corporate, having a perpetual 
succession and a common seal. . . . Subs. 4. Any minute made of 
proceedings at meetings of the Sehool Board if signed . . . by the 
chairman shall be receivable in evidence in all legal proceedings 
without further proof. . . . Subs. 6. The rules contained in the third 
sehedule shall be observed. By section 35, a Бећоо! Board may 
appoint a clerk and a treasurer and other necessary officers. . . . 
By the third schedule, the appointment of any officer of the Board 
may be made by а miunte of the Board, signed by the chairman of 
the Board, and any appointment so made shall be as valid as if made 
under the seal of the Board. By a minnte signed by the ehairman 
of a School Board and countersigned by the elerk, the plaintiff was 
appointed architeet of the Board, and did work under orders given 
by subsequent minutes so signed and eountersigned and communicated 
to him. It was held by Mr. Justice Mathew that by virtue of the 
provisions of the Aet he was entitled to receive payment for his 
serviees, although the appointment and orders were not under seal. 
(Seott vi. Great and Little Clifton School Board, 14 Q. В. D. 500, 
52 L. T. 105.) This case must not be taken as establishing that an 
architeet may safely act for a eorporate body withont his appoint- 
ment being under seal; bnt rather, that if he do so, he runs great 
risk of having no legal elaim for payment. 

Whilst it is not intended in this paper to diseuss the law either of 
light or of building eontraets, neither of which is strietly within the 
seope of its title, there are a few points in the latter subjeet in which 
the personality of the architect is so distinetly marked, that it will 
be desirable briefly to refer to them. 

In eontraets in which the right to reeeive payment is made depen- 
dent on the approval of the architeet, no right ean be enforced until 
that approval is obtained. This point has been affirmed in several 
eases, amongst others, Seott v. Liverpool Corporation, and Salford 
Corporation v. Aekers. It therefore follows that in such cases work 
not done to the satisfaction of the architect cannot be eharged for; 
thus, where the contraet was to fit a ship to the entire satisfaction of 
the surveyor of the Emigrant Commissioners, Mr. Justice Willes, in 
delivering judgment, speaking of certain disputed work, says that 
which was first done was not done to the satisfaetion of the surveyor, 
and therefore is not to be paid for under the contract. (Dobson v. 
Hudson, 1 С. В. N. S. 659). The builder would, if the law stopped 
there, seem to be wholly at the mercy of the architect, but that sneh 
is not the ease was very elearly established in Seott v. Corporation of 
Liverpool, previously referred to. There the contract provided, 
amongst other things, that in ease of disputes such disputes should be 
decided by the engineer of the Corporation, and that it shonld not bo 
competent to the plaintiffs or the Corporation to except at law or in 
equity to any hearing or determination or certificate of the said engi- 
neer, who should not be required or eompellable by any proceeding 


1In this paper the word © surveyor ” їз generally used for architect. 
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whatsoever, either а law or in equity or otherwise, to answer or explain 
any matter touehing or relating to any certificate made by him. In 
spite of this, the plaintiffs commenced legal proceedings against the 
Corporation and their engineer, and in their bill of complaint stated 
that & eertain portion of the works had been completed by the plain- 
tiffs, but the engineer, acting under the direetions and in eollusion 
with the Corporation, withheld his certificate of such completion, 
and thereby prevented the plaintiffs from reeovering payment there- 
for, and that he also, under the like direction, refused to act as arbi- 
trator according to the terms of the contract, and prayed that the 
Court might adjudge that the withholding of 'the certificate by the 
engineer was a fraud upon the plaintiffs, and that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to receive such an amount of money as they would have bBen 
entitled to if such eertificate had been granted. It was contended, 
on behalf of the Corporation, that the plaintiffs were, by the express 
words of the contract, preeluded from recourse to the Law Courts. 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart, who heard the objeetion, at the conclusion 
of the arguments of the counsel for the Corporation, intimated that 
he did not require counsel for the plaintiffs to say anything in sup- 
port of their case, and proceeded to give judgment in Scott’s favor, 
in the course of whieh he said, “I conceive there is just ground for 
maintaining such a bill for equitable relief, not only against the par- 
ties to the eontract, who are bound to pay, but also against the engi- 
neer himself. . . . These are allegations of improper and inequitable 
aets and omissions against the engineer. . . . There is, in this eon- 
tract, a stipulation whieh purports direetly and positively to exclude 
the jurisdiction of any Court with reference to the conduct of the 
engineer, however fraudulent and improper—a stipulation of an 
extraordinary and improper kind, if it bears the eonstruetion eon- 
tended for by the defendant, the engincer, and in no ease in which 
improper conduet or inequitable conduet on the part of the individ- 
ual in whose favor a stipulation of such a character is made, shall I 
treat it as having any operation." It should be added that this judg- 
ment was not delivered as the result of the trial of the aetion, but 
upon a preliminary applieation to the Court to refuse to hear it. 
ШО the case on the facts was decided in favor of the Corpo- 
ration and their engineer. If the architect's certificate is wrongfully 
withheld, the Court will give relief, not only against the employer, 
but also against the surveyor, and a stipulation purporting to exelude 
the jurisdietion of the Courts in respect of his conduct will be set 
aside. (Ad. Cont. 667.) Active eollusion, it would seem, is not 
necessary to render the surveyor liable to such an action; it may be 
maintained by the builder if he has fulfilled his contract, and the 
architect, with full knowledge thereof, has negleeted to certify in 
collusion with the surveyor. 

The position of the surveyor under building contracts is that of a 
quasi-judge, and, whilst proteeting his client from imposition by the 
builder, he must also act perfectly fairly towards the latter, and, if 
unknown to the builder, the surveyor has a personal interest adverse 
to him, or acts unfairly, partially, or eorruptly, in spite of all efforts 
to exelude its jurisdiction, the Court will interfere. Thus, in the 
case of Kimberly v. Diek, L. В. 13 Eq. 1, where the facts were that 
an arehitect entered into an undertaking that a house should be 
erected for a sum not exceeding £15,000, including architect's eom- 
mission and all expenses, and engazed the services of a builder who, 
without beiug informed of the undertaking, gave an estimate based 
on quantities given him by the architect, and entered into a contract 
with the employer for the completion of the work from the arehitect's 
plans and under his superintendenee for £13,690, with power for the 
architeet to order extra work, and with a clause providing that all 
questions between the parties under the contract should be settled 
by the award of the architeet, on a suit by the builder claiming to 
be entitled to be paid by the employer for all quantities executed by 
him beyond those included in his estimate, and for extra works, it 
was decided that on the evidence the architeet was the agent of the 
employer, that his undertaking having been concealed from the 
builder, the arbitration elause in the contract could not be enforeed, 
and that the plaintiff was entitled to an account for what was due to 
him for any works executed by him under the arehitect’s direction 
not ineluded in the contraet, and for any works so executed under 
the contract, the price for which was not therein included, and for 
any variations made under the architect's direction of works ineluded 
in the contract. : 

The principle of this case has been confirmed in those of Kemp 
v. Rose, 1 Giff. 258; Ormes v. Beadel, 2 Giff. 166; Pawley v. Turn- 
bull, 3 Giff. 70; Bliss v. Smith, 34 Beav. 508. In Kemp v. Rose, 
where the faets were very similar to those in the case of Kimberley 
v. Dick, Vice-Chancellor Stuart says that if there was the smallest 
speek or circumstance which might unfairly bias the arehiteet's judg- 
ment, his decision eannot be absolutely binding upon the contracting 

arty. 

у It was held in Roberts v. Watkins, 14 C. B. N. S. 592, that if the 
architeet’s certificate is not by the express terms of the eontract 
required to be in writing, his verbal approval is suficient. The 
utmost care is required in granting the certificate, because it is said 
that when once given, the surveyor is functus officio, and cannot vary 
or alter it. (Jones v. Jones, 17 L. J. Q. В. 170). д 

An action will not lie against an arehiteet by the builder for want 
of skill in ascertaining the amount to be paid to a builder under a 
contract, if his error be only an error of judgment and is free from 
fraud or collusion. 

Building contracts, says Mr. Addison, have not been construed by 


the Court to be binding to the letter, so as to enable a land-owner to 
escape payment for the benefit of the builder's work merely on the 
ground of a slight deviation, but if it appears that the parties to the 
eontract intended the one to insist on, and the other to submit to, 
eonditions, however oppressive, the Court will give effeet to them as 
illustrated by the eases of Stadhart v. Lee, 3 B. and S. 364, 32 L. J. 
Q. B. 75; Jones v. St. John's College, L. R. 6, Q. B. 115. 

In Stadhart v. Lee, L. J. R. Q. B. 32, N. S. 75, the facts were 
that, by a contract of work as to certain excavations to be done at so 
mueh per eubie foot by the plaintiff for the defendants, the plaintiff 
agreed to execute the work to the entire satisfaction of the engineer 
and clerk-of-the-works appointed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, as well as to the satisfaction of the defendants or their agent, 
provided that if the works should not proceed as rapidly and satis- 
factorily as required by the defendants or their agent, they should 
have full power to enter upon and take possession of the works, and 
pay whatever number of men should be left unpaid by the plaintiff, 
and might set to work any number of men they might eonsider neces- 
sary, and the amount so paid, and the costs of the men so set to 
work, should be deducted from whatever money should be due to the 
plaintiff. To an aetion for work and labor the defendants pleaded 
that the work had not proceeded as rapidly as they and their agent 
required, and that they had therefore acted on the proviso, claiming 
to deduet the costs so incurred from the plaintiff's demand, to which 
the plaintiff replied that the works did proeeed as rapidly and satis- 
factorily as the defendants reasonably and properly could require; 
and that the defendants and their agent unreasonably, improperly, 
and capriciously required the work to proceed as in the plea alleged. 
Held, that the intention to be collected from the agreement was, that 
the defendants, if dissatisfied, whether with or without sufficient 
reason, with the progress of the work, should have the absolute and 
unqualified power to put on additional hands and get the work done, 
and deduet the cost from the contraet priee payable to the plaintiff, 
and, thercfore, that so long as the defendants were aeting bona fide 
under an honest sense of dissatisfaction, although it might be ill- 
founded and unreasonable, they are entitled to insist on the proviso, 
and, consequently, that the replication which only alleged that the 
dissatisfaction was unreasonable and capricious, and did not allege 
mala fides, was no answer to the plea. 

If the workman is entitled to payment from time to time as the 
work proceeds, the destruction of the work hefore its completion will 
not deprive the workmen of their hire. But if the contraet is an 
entire and indivisible eontraet for the building of one house for a 
speeifie sum to be paid on its completion, and the edifiee is destroyed 
by lightning, fire, or tempest during the progress of the work, the 
contractor must stand to the loss and be himself at the expense of 
repairing the damage (Ad. Cont.) 

But if the contraet price of the building is to be paid by instal- 
ments on the completion of certain speeified portions of the work, 
each instalment beeomes a debt due to the builder as the particular 
portion specified is eompleted. And if the house is destroyed by 
accident, the employer would be bound to pay the instalments then 
due, but would not be liable for the intermediate labor and materials. 

The preparation of the contract for the execution of the works is 
a task frequently undertaken by members of your profession. It 
inust be borne in inind that a man who enters into the work of build- 
ing embarks upon the most treacherous and stormy of seas and is 
fearfully and wonderfully in the builder's hands, who is often, per- 
haps generally, impeeunious, and it is therefore necessary, however 
harsh it may seem, to proteet the land-owner at all points. Asa 
rule, the builder does not incur risk of monetary loss from him. 

Two points should in all such contracts have careful attention. 
First, the builder should always be required to deposit a eopy of the 
detail estimate on which the eontraet is based for the purpose of 
pricing extras. Seeondly, the whole of the conditions should be set 
out in the eontract, and not seattered promiseuously throughout the 
specifieation. 

This is really a most important matter and it involves the possibil- 
ity of the two documents absolutely contradicting each other—a state 
of things fraught with far more serious consequences to the client 
than the omission of conditions. 

The Legislature has in several instances recognized yonr profes- 
sion. Time does not allow of an exhaustive inquiry on this point, 
and two instances must suffice, in both which you are, in effect, eon- 
stituted judges. Under the Ecelesiastical Dilapidations Aet, 1871, 
the archdeacons and rural deans of each diocese were required to 
eleet a surveyor to assess dilapidations. Не is to make a report as 
to the eost of repairing the same, upon which the bishop may make 
an order, and if the report be not disputed in manner directed by 
the Aet, the sum stated in the order as the eost of the repairs shall 
be a debt due from the late incumbent, his executors ог administra- 
tors, to the new incumbent, and shall be recoverable as such both at 
law and in equity. By the same Act, power is vested in the surveyor 
to enter and inspeet buildings at seasonable times and within season- 
able hours, and by Section 46 the surveyor's certificate of the final 
completion of the works is conelusive evidence of their due exeeution. 

Under the recent settled Land Act, 1882, if the tenant for life is 
desirous that capital money may be applied in an improvement of 
the settled property, the Court may, if it thinks fit, on the report of 
a eompetent engineer or able practical surveyor, make an order for 
the applieation of the money in payment of the work comprised in 
the improvement. i 
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F the prime object of the history of arehitecture is to make clear 
the lines of growth, and to show how artin general has been in- 
fluenced by the erection of architectural strnetures, Mr. Tucker- 


man's recent history! is anything but a suecess. The main facts of 
tho history of architecture are stated generally as fully as could be 
expected in a little volume of less than two hundred pages. Besides 
this, the history is presented in a very readable manner, though for 
that matter, it inust be a poor hand, indeed, which coukl not evolve 
an interest from so vast and eomprehensive a subject. But the real 
soul of architecture, the appreciation of the divine fire, which marks 
the difference between mere building and true art is quite lacking in 
this work. The author undertook a tremendous job when he 
started out to write a short history of architecture, and he greatly 
increased the difficulties of his subject by following essentially the 
same lines as have been adopted by such exhaustive writers as Fer- 
gusson and Liibke. It is a work written to meet the popular desire 
It is not in any sense a book 
for architeets or students, though this does not necessarily imply 
that the work could not be read to advantage by amateurs, The 
statements are generally correct and the few criticisms which are 
offered are harmless, if not absolutely warranted, and in so far as it 
is really a history of the leading facts connected with architecture, 
it would repay the reading of those who desire only a superficial ac- 
quaintance with architecture. As to its influence in moulding the 
taste of its readers and guiding them to a knowledge and appreeia- 
tion of what is really good, and why it is good. and what the best 
work is, the book is absolutely at fault. Nothing of that sort eould 
fairly be expected from so fragmentary a work. 

The book is, however, not lacking in some good points in addition 
to the mere statement of facts. ‘The illustrations, which are very 
few in number, are well chosen, eleanly drawn, and have the appear- 
ance of having been made especially for this work, as they doubtless 
were. They are far better than one would expect from a book of 
this description, even though it does bear the name of Charles Serib- 
ner's Sons as publishers. The temptation, to a writer on architect- 
ure, to borrow nowadays is so strong that few have the strength 
to resist it, and the resultis that the majority of the smaller archi- 
teetural histories are filled with weak, trashy illustrations, copied 
from the German, or copied from no souree of any value, whose in- 
fluenee is bad where it is not harmless. Mr. Tuckerman has wisely 
refrained from any general views of buildings, with the exception of 
a rather poor sketeh of the central portal of the church of St. 
Trophime at Arles. Unless views are thoroughly good ther are 
quite as apt to mislead asto help. The illustrations are confined 
entirely to a few diagrams of the orders and some well selected plans 
of the most characteristic buildings of the different epochs; quite 
enough in number to illustrate the different styles, but not «o many 
as to encumber the volume or bewilder the pupils. We should say, 
after reading the book, Mr. Tuckerman understands architecture 
much better than he is able to present it, for the book is profession- 
ally trite and commonplace in the extreme, and the subject-matter is 
treated entirely without enthusiasm or genuine art impulse, though 
the buildings chosen as types show that the leading ideas of the his- 
tory of architecture were fully appreciated by the writer, and that 
his judgment in regard to what to stndy was not at fanlt. 

It seems to us, that one serious mistake of the work is the attempt 
to erowd all of modern architecture, including the Renaissance into 
less than ten pages, while Celtic, Egyptian and Asiatic Architecture 
occupy together sixty-one pages and the Gothic alone nineteen out 
of a total of one hundred and sixty-eight. We fancy most readers 
would prefer to know more about modern work aud would be more 
anxious to understand the Renaissance than to know the exact mean- 
ing and significance of certain Druid or Asiatic remains that no one 
sees or ever cares much about. 


IN these days of dilletante amateurs, when every one wants to 
know all that is to be known about art, a concise architectural his- 
tory is often asked for. A very good attempt in this direction is a 
recent work by Miss Beale, a writer who is well known to readers 
of this journal. The aim of the author is well stated in her own 
words?: “The utmost I hope or wish to do is to give some love of 
art which will enable the reader to take an interest in the subject, 
when travelling, which will, in fact, render them intelligent amateurs 
in the true sense of the word — lovers of Art, not in its perverted 
sense of bad workmen dabbling in Art. Life is not long enough to 
learn everything perfectly, nor in. sneh a subjeet as architecture is it 
even needful. То an amateur, a thorough knowledge of the art of 
construction is no more necessary to a due appreciation of a building 
than a knowledge of the chemistry of color is necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of a fine painting." ; 

With such an aim and such a purpose kept constantly in view, any 
work on architecture ought to be valuable to amateurs. 


14.4 Short History of Architecture,” by Arthur Lyman Tuckerman, New York : 
‚Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

3“ The Amateur’s Guide to Architecture,” by S. Sophia Beale. London: J. S. 
Virtue and Co. 


Miss Beale has been most happy in her division of the subjeet- 
matter; indeed, we do not remember to have seen such a division 
anywhere else, and it commends itself at once for its truthfulness and 
for the way in whieh, under a few heads, all architecture is em- 
braced. Her work is divided into six divisions. First, is an intro- 
duetion, describing in brief the various portions of a building, with 
illustrations. Then architectual history as a whole is divided into 
four parts; first, the Trabeated or Beam Architecture, including 
Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, India, China, Japan, Asia Minor, 
Grecee and Sicily, Second, Round-Arch Architecture, including 
Italy, Rome, Early Christian, Byzantine, Romanesque, Norman and 
Saracenic. ‘Third, Pointed or Gothic Architecture, and fourth, Renais- 
sanec, Miss Beale adds a final chapter of architeetual examples, 
which may be studied in London in connection with her work. 

The author tells us that the work originally formed the substance 
of lectures whiel were delivered to her art pupils, girls between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen. It is a little too paternal and dogmatic 
in some parts, a feature which we faney would not suit some of our 
exacting amateurs of to-day in every respect, but, on the whole, it is 
so easily comprehended and written in so straightforward a manner 
that no one can fail toappreeiate it. It might be said that the work 
does not show the sequence of architectural growth, and that there is 
no nice distinction in style maintained, as for instance, when she says 
that the Arcde Triomphe del Etoile is a copy of a Roman trium- 
phal arch, without cine the immense difference in style which 
separates the two. Perhaps it would not be worth while to delve too 
deeplv into the soul of art while writing an Amateur's Guide to 
Architecture. Certainly while the work confines itself to the mere 
descriptions or enumerations of architectural works, it is adınirably 
clear-sighted and logical, but for comments or criticisms upon archi- 
tectural growth or on questions of taste as regards individual build- 
ings we fancy most readers would not be altogether satisfied with 
what the work offers. The author would seem to be almost pre 
sessed in favor of the Gothic as against the other styles of architec- 
ture, and like all Gothicists sees good in medieval work and faults 
in everything else. For instance, she says, “ The simplicity of Greek 
buildings requires strong effects of light and shade only to be had in 
a sunny country, If you want to sce how gloomy such a building 
ean look without such effects, you have only to walk to the British 
Museum, the dismalest of dismal London buildings. On the other 
hand, Westminster Abbey, with its wealth of ornaments exactly 
suits our dirty and dingy atmosphere." 

Most of us who have seen Westminster Abbey are perhaps more 
inclined to look upon its numerous crockets and earvings as being 
rather unsuited for resisting the dirt and destructive corrosion of the 
London atmosphere. Again, an unjust comparison is made in one 
place by claiming that in Gothie architeetnre the great object was 
to make everything, however mean its use, ornamental, while in 
Renaissance the one idea was eoncealment, a statement which is only 
true in a measure and is by no means true in principle or in senti- 
ment. She relates the story from Vitruvius about the origin of the 
Corinthian capital and the mythological acanthus plant which grew 
under a basket placed over a tomb. We cannot believe that the 
Greeks were so feeble in their art growth as to find no better excuse 
for ornament than would be suggested by such a puerile fable as this. 
All architectural ornament has been a growth; has never been due 
to accident or caprice, but has followed just as definite laws as con- 
struction or planning, and it surely is not wise, in an amateurs 
guide, to draw architectural traditions from mere fables. 

The work is, of course, much crowded, though the general scheme 
is so excellent, that the author has been enabled to grasp the entire 
subject to an extent which is beyond the powers of most writers of 
this kind of work. But small space is given to modern work. Most 
students of architecture would be more interested in the things of to- 
day than in the things of very remote generations. Indeed, we ques- 
tion whether the most, successful history of arehitecture is not to be 
that which is written analytieally, taking buildings and styles as they 
are and tracing them back to their origin, instead of starting from 
the fountain head and spreading out over the whole world. Tow- 
ever, it is not fair to judge Miss Beale's work by any standards which 
would be applicable to larger and more elaborate publications. For 
what it professes to be, it is really excellent, and we would advise all 
newspaper reporters who desire to know the difference between a 
round arch and an iron beam, to read Miss Beale's work before they 
undertake to eritieise publie buildings. 


Тик new post-office ruling affecting the admission of “second- 
class" matter to the mails falls upon the just and the unjust with 
equal zeverity, and the public will probably suffer more by an nn- 
necessary ruling than it will gain. This ruling denies the ad- 
vantages of * pound rates” to various series of paper-covered novels, 
good, bad and indifferent, which for years have been admitted to the 
mails at such a rate that the public could obtain reading-matter at а 
rate which it will not be possible for publishers to furnish it at so 
long as the present ruling holds. 

owever hardly this ruling may bear on the publishers whose 
issues are of a general and miseellaneous type, such as those pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., Ticknor © Со. Houghton, Mifilin & Co., 
there are other less known publishers who have made use of the pound 
rates in a way that is deserving of special protection, and we believe 
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that Cassell's National Library is one and the “ Elzevir Library" is 
another. One of the latest things undertaken by the publisher of 
this * Library ” is © Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia,” parts of whieh are 
now and then issued in this form. Judging by the specimens before 
us this “ Cyclopedia” will be not only extraordinarily cheap but the 
publisher may well claim that great pains have been taken to make the 
articles accurate and full.. Of course, one cannot expect to get extra 
heavy paper and fine binding when he undertakes to buy for less than 
ten dollars the thirty volumes of five or six hundred pages each that 
the publisher offers, but the paper is good enough for the money, the 
type has certainly a good and elear face, and the meagreness of the 
margin simply makes the book easier and lighter to hold in the hand. 
Jtlooks as if with sufficient support the publishers might be able to 
produce a good “ Cyclopedia,” which would be cheap enough for 
most of us to own. 
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DECORATION OF. McVICKER'S TITEATRE, CHICAGO. 
Спледод, ILL., February 25, 1888. 
To тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN АВСШТЕСТ :— 


Dear Sirs, — І reply at some length to Messrs. Adler & Sullivan's 
February letter of the 156, for all they say being not all there is, 
makes them, I fear, mislead themselves, and I wish to state the man- 
ner in which I came to undertake the decoration of this theatre, and 
what I did to justify my claims of January the 18th in your issue of 
the 28th. 

Personally invited by Mr. MeVicker to examine plans at Messrs. 
Adler & Sullivan’s office made for the alterations — the architect's 
notice coming later in the nsual way — 1 ealled, but the set of draw- 
ings was incomplete, sketches of sounding-hoards and boxes having 
been distributed among other decorators. I learned then and subse- 
quently that plaster panels inserted into wood framing — to form a 
proscenium front with boxes combined — were to be decorated in 
connection with the entire interior, which interior needed no plans 
to see, the changes being slight and then in view. J diseussed at 
length with Messrs. Adler & Sullivan their style, to get its meaning, 
giving as reasons my desire for cooperation, and, in furtherance of 
this, together we agreed that this peculiar style demanded soft and 
gentle color-treatment. Upon deliberation that night, and alone, I 
mentally measured the ponderous timberings and delicate lines inter- 
blended in grotesque oppose, and J turned my mind fixedly to the 
idea of one ruling tone, changed by light and shade, as the ground- 
work for my plan. The next morning, in Mr. MeGrath’s private 
office, I gave to Mr. MeVieker the scheme of eolor in these words: 
Start from the floor with a reddish brown and gradually pale to the 
entire height of the building lighter and lighter, reaching the centre 
of the ceiling in delicate creams; and I may here say, this was the 
first occasion on which any scheme of color or system of deeoration 
for the body of the house had been enunciated. Mr. MeVicker a 
proved and recommended that I explain this to Messrs. Adler € Sulli- 
van, and sneh was done on a seeond visit to their rooms. Neither 
suggestion, nor idea, nor wishes for this treatment came to me from 
them other than is here stated. A few days later I obtained two or 
three plaster panels from a storehouse — they being not yet in place, 
nor was the building ready to receive them — to serve me as a key- 
note to designs that were required of me, and from the spirit of these 
I produced a colored sketch of the ceiling, a small section of the cove 
proper and I think a bit of the cove under the balcony ; ultimately, 
a variety of ornaments in relief, whieh will be referred to later, the 
whole of which eulminated in the work as it now stands. To illus- 
trate my seheme of color, a sereen covered with raised flock paper 
was eolored in the graded manner proposed, for until then this treat- 
ment had never been seen or heard of, and required demonstration. 
Mr. MeVicker awarded the commission for the work to Mr. MeGrath 
(the architect's notice may have reached before or not, I cannot say), 
and while some trivial change to the ceiling cove suggested by the 
architeets was noted, I may add that these preliminary studies sim- 
ply served as a basis for operations, that 1 made many changes as 
the work proceeded, always without reference either to Messrs. 
Adler & Sullivan or Mr. MeVicker, the work being placed unre- 
servedly in my hands. 

My specifieation contained a full description of this color seheme, 
somewhat as follows: Color for plaster ornaments in vestibule, red, 
to mass with the mahogany woodwork, and garnish with fire-gilt 
bronze; color for foyers, blue and russet and gold in harmonious соп- 
trast to the vestibule, and to fully prepare the eye for the burst of 
red and yellow browns of the auditorium. No such idea, wishes or 
suggestion appeared in the architects’ writings; theirs were the 
usual stipulations as to number of eoats of paint or varnish, and 
some adınonition in a general way not plain in my memory now, nor 
were they instructive to my idea of what this work should be. "These 
specifications were not critieised or changed in any way whatever by 
the architects, and it may therefore be assumed that I am the sole 
author of that scheme of design for the decoration. 


24 Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia.” New York: Jobn B. Alden, publisher. 


The responsibility of the decorator to the owner, however great, is 
small in reality when compared to that he owes to the architect, 
The architect it is who formulates a style —if good, it must be 
reached up to, if bad it should be bettered, quietly and unobserved — 
not to be lost sight of. In regard to that, it is the aim of every man 
who builds a house to build it to its use, and when the deeorative 
theme is reached, architect and decorator must be in full aecord. 

I would ask in the face of my effort to coöperate with the arehi- 
teets, why they seek to disparage such portions of the work as were 
produced by me? Why are they “caricatures”? Mr. Blackall did 
not see them as such; on the contrary, he intelligently commends 
them and gives his greatest praise where I shall prove the architects 
had no control, for this work covers the ceilings and walls of foyers, 
staircases and the whole of the auditorium, except sounding-board 
and boxes. 

“The correct statement of the case" is this. The architects 
designed the proscenium, the boxes and the vestibules, so far as the 
construction and relief-work is concerned. The placing of the clee- 
tric-lights in the proseenium and vestibules was arranged by the 
architects. The building was then handed over to me, the walls 
being bare, the ceilings bare, the staircases and foyers bare, and 
every part of the building without eolor or decoration of any kind. 
I designed the relief-work throughout the whole portion of the build- 
ing which they had left incomplete, planned the arrangement of two 
hundred and seventy-eight electric-lights (adding about one hundred 
to the “definitely determined " number), conceived the whole scheme 
of color decoration thronghout, including the portions constructed 
and designed by the architeets, and earried out the whole of this 
work without any personal communication with them whatever, 
except what I have already stated, or where some question of con- 
struction interfered with my advance, their office in the matter being 
limited to the acceptance of my design, the signing of a contract, and 
the granting of a final certificate when the work was completed. 

The wallpaper design was Mr. MeGrath's by purchase and I 
chose it just as I did the linerusta-walton and all other materials, 
without consulting the idea, wishes or suggestions of the architects. 
Tbe decorator is no less the artist or no less deserving eredit for his 
work, when, to unify the whole, he takes the fabric snited to his 
want. That this paper was designed by Messrs. Adler & Sullivan, 
though for no particular purpose and subject to my criticism, may be 
to their eredit. That it was my voluntary act to select it for this 
work should be to my eredit. The skilled decorator chooses what 
he will and makes his plans; itis that judgment a elient buys in this 
profession. The upholstered dado, оке round the walls of the 
auditorium and staireases to the boxes, with its unique upholstering 
and trimmings, the draperies in the boxes and all the portidres, 
were controlled by me in both color and design, and the materials 
were submitted to me to be approved. The makers of the stained- 
glass windows were sent to me for consultation, and from one end 
of the building to the other no color was applied unless I saw it and 
approved. All these functions rightly come within the province of 
the deeorator, and should have been placed in Messrs. Adler & Sulli- 
van's hands if they were the master spirits and recognized authori- 
ties. As these details were not controlled by them, though of para- 
mount importance, how can it appear that my original statement is 
“ manifestly absurd " or “ irresponsible ” 2 

Yonrs faithfully, JOSEPH TWYMAN. 

[Our eorrespondent's letter, if all pnt т type, wonld fill very nearly three 
pages of this journal, but we hope he will not acense ns of nnfair nse of the 
editorial pencil, since we allow him the same number of lines oceupied by 
the statements he refutes. As we belleve this matter is of vastly more in- 
terest to the disputants than to the rest of our readers and as the state- 
ments are clearly irreconcilable, we mnst ask them to leave the matter an 
open question. — Е оз. AMERICAN ARCRITECT.] 


A CORRECTION. 


BosTox, February 29, 1888. 
To tHe EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT:— 

Dear Sirs, — In the “ Notes of Travel” from Chicago, published 
last Saturday, I find an invidious comparison was made between the 
Rookery Building and the Maller’s Building and the building for L. 
P. Hausen. It was a slip of my own and it was farthest from my 
intention to say that these latter structures were unsuccessful as 
compared with the Rookery. The paragraph relating to them 
should more properly have read, “ All the buildings are not as sue- 
eessful in mass and detail as the Rookery, though there are many 
which are hardly less interesting and worthy of study,” ete. 

May I ask that you will kindly make this correction on my behalf 
and oblige C. H. BLACKALL. 


A COLUMN LIKELY TO ESCAPE DRY-ROT. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, February 23, 1888, 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Although the subject of “dry-rot” is a very common- 
place one, it, nevertheless, seems to demand uneeasing attention from 
all representatives of architectural and building interests. The 
almost utter impossibility of obtaining large timber of any kind that 
is absolutely seasoned, and at a price that ean generally be afforded 
in the construction of supports of various kinds entering into ware- 
house, manufacturies or ordinary mercantile building, has rendered 
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it necessary to devise means of preventing insidious decay and 
dangerous season-checking. | 

For girders, ete., the use of two-inch joists, or thinner material, by 
bolting or spiking together numerous thicknesses, and having thin 
separating strips between, has long been successfully practised, as 
has the combination in various ways of partially seasoned material in 
the construction of wood columns, 

I have lately had completed a manufactnring building in which I 
desired to use 12” x 12” oak columns, and it being impossible to 
obtain dry oak of that size, on short notice, a column was devised, 
using comparatively dry 4" x 4" oak scantlings bolted together, and 
having interior air-ducts; all fairly well shown in the accompanying 
Sketches. The columns rest directly on top plate of iron bolster, 
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while the top end of column is received in a recess in bolster, about 
1” deep, and fitting rather loosely. 

The resnlt is very satisfactory, not only in the evident impos- 
sibility of dry-rot, but a rather handsome colisión is produeed, as well 
as a very rigid one; while the cheapness of the material, and the ease 
with which it is turned and dressed, render the column but a trifle 
more expensive than one dressed and chamfered, or turned from a 
solid timber with a hole bored through the centre of its entire length. 

While I have set forth no new principle of wood-construetion, it is 
presumed that this somewhat novel application of old principles may 
prove of interest, and, possibly, of benefit to some of your younger 
readers, if not to certain of the older and more experienced members 
of the profession. Truly yours, N. B. Bacon. 


HOW TO APPROACH THE DESIGNING OF TME NEW 
YORK CATHEDRAL. 
NEW YORK, February 18, 1888, 
To тпк EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT:— 


Dear Sirs, — The article signed “L” in your issue of February 
18th, suggests many thoughts. ‘The difficulties that stand in the 
way of the erection of the proposed Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
in this city no doubt exist, but the statement of them hardly touches 
the root of the matter. : 

Why is it that Messieurs A B and C would fail to build an har- 
monious whole? Why, in the absence of personal discord, would 
they probably be unable to obtain unity of result from their united 
efforts? 

Is it not because they would be impelled in their task hy no eom- 
mon, dominating idea; and the people for whom they built would be 
as devoid as they of any central thought upon which to hang their 
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lives? Shall men who regard the Nicene creed from a standpoint 
of historical criticism build temples in honor of the Trinity? or shall 
readers of “The Bible of To-day” devise friezes enriched with 
patriarchal legends? Ts it not certain, rather, that the work of such 
men for sueh a publie would show that it was the work, not perhaps 
of unbelievers, but certainly not of believers? For, however, much 
men may go to church at the behest of their wives, or as the respcet- 
able thing to do, or even from piety where it exists, our age is a 
questioning age, and in theology to question is to deny. 

Powerful as it may yet be in individual minds, the Christian faith 
is not for us the grand and only impulse of our lives at every 
moment, as it once was for all dosent men over the progressive 
world. Can we, under such circumstances, expect that the work 
even of a single man could show the steady devotion to one purpose 
that the Middle-Age churches show? 

To-day, we have no purpose. It is for our own glory that we 
work, not for the glory of our ideas. At the most, led by admiration 
of what men have done in past times, we erect our love of the beanty 
which they created into our deity, we adore Art, for its own sake ; 
sincerely enough doubtless, but never yet did art for the sake of art 
produce anything worth producing. Por all art there must be in us 
a leading idea, and a desire to express that idea. If the idea be 
great the art will be great, however unworthy of the idea; and, if 
the idea be small the art cannot be great art, еър to extreme me- 
chanical skill we add the refinements of book-culture and the oppor- 
tunities of accumulated and concentrated wealth. In the absence of 
grand ideas we could not now carve even a crucifix that would be 
worthy of any but an anatomist's regard. Till we can illuminate the 
dead eyelids with the love of humanity, with which for Giotto they 
were illuminated, till we can paint in our Madonnas the yearnings 
of Ezckiel and Jeremiah over their people, and till we carve and 
paint for a people of whom the very poorest slave's mind is able to 
appreciate our carving and painting, because possessed by the same 
leading thought that enables us to create, we need not expect to be 
able to unify the multitudinous aislos of a great building and give 
every chisel mark a tongue. 

A motive, in the literal sense, is needed for a design; motive for 
a cathedral church to-day there is none. 5 

We can paint amorini and silk-elad shepherdesses in parlors where 
an affectation of innocence veils the spice of decent indecency in the 
talk, but there is nothing grand in our ideas, Heaven forfend | such 
would be very unbusinesslike sentimentality. Yet there is arising a 
thought in the minds of men which under cold and repelling formu- 
las conceals a new and hot life, which makes it possible that the hu- 
man race may once more be -overmastered and intoxicated with the 
frenzy of an all-compelling idea. 

The thought is tho idea of solidarity. 

It is to the interest of each one of us to abstain from injuring 
others. That is the formula — dry as the binomial theorem — that 
is to revivify the world. 

Let the theologians study it and if they can grasp its meaning and 
its implications they will find that it is the new phrasing of the 
world-old love of man that has been phrased anew at every period of 
reform from Buddha to Jesus. Let them, if they can, throw aside 
the wornont sanctions for well-doing, that a military age demanded. 
Let them, if they can, realize that to do well is not now a task, but 
that, in this age of industry, all we need is liberty to do well. Let 
them, if they can, feel the throbbing that such words cause in the 
breast of one who knows what they mean; as the z’s and y's of an 
astronomieal calculation excite awe in the mind of him who under- 
stands them. 

All this they can, if they will. 

Let them, if they dare, write over the portal of their church the 
sign of the Kingdom that is coming, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
and they may hope to achieve something worth the achieving. 

They will not dare. Strange, that words which separately we 
revere, thus grouped we shy at | 

Yet, short of this, if they will build at all worthily, though less 
worthily, let them build with walls thick enough to keep out the cold, 
with windows large enough to admit the light of the sun, so that no 
great sun will be needed for maintenance to render it fit for ocen- 
pancy. Let them then throw it open to all sects at all times for their 
great assemblies. Let the Salvation Army, if it will, fill its pavement 
with recruits. Let the Anti-poverty Society, if it will, assemble there 
in some vast corner. Let thers be nothing stealable or fragile, but 
let it be a great covered sqnare, where all may worship what they 
will and as they will. 

Let the projectors go farther than this. In this democratic eity 
there is no forum, no place where any man may speak his nıind. 
In this city, where speech is said to be di no man is free to speak 
his mind under the open sky. The homeless, the moneyless, ean 
raise no voice in their own behalf, for a place to speak is essential 
to the privilege of speaking, and a place to speak must be purehased. 
Therefore let the authorities build their church over a platform that 
is entirely free to any man to spring upon and say bis say at any 
time when nobody else is saying their say there. 

So shall they be, if not leaders of the advance, yet not laggards 
where the sutler and canteen bring up the rear; if not reformers, at 
least not reactionaries; if not teachers of men, as they hold them- 
selves to be: not false guides, blind prophets, purchased organs, as 
those who they think most need their teachings usually hold them to 
be. Jons BEVERLY Кошхзом. 
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- A SUBSTITUTE FOR HYDRAULIC CemenT.— According to a statement 
of a well-known engineer, itis а fact peculiar to Spanish countries that 
ordinary brick-dust, made from hard-burned, finely-pulverized bricks, 
and mixed with common lime and sand, is universally and suceessfully 
employed as a substitute for hydraulic cement. That engineer says 
that during an engineering experience of some six years in Cuba, his 
opportunities were ample for testing its merits, and he found it in all 
respects superior to the best Rosendale hydraulic eement for eulverts, 
drains, tanks, or eisterns, or even for roofs. In an experiment to test 
the strength of this product, it was found that a block of it, ¿ginch in 
thickness, without sand, and after immersion in water four months, 
bore, without crushing, erumbling, or splitting, a pressure of fifteen 
pounds per square-inch. It is thought that, by the addition of pul- 
verizing-mills to briekyards, to utilize the waste and broken bricks, a 
profitable manufacture might be carried on. — Znvention. 


EXPLOSION or А WATER-HEATER.— The danger of admitting live 
steam into closed vessels for boiling or heating purposes, unless they 
are either suffieiently strong to resist the highest pressure whieh can 
possibly be brought to bear upon them, or else guarded in such a way 
as to render the accumulation of pressure impossible, is one that we 
have often called attention to, and another fatal illustration of it was 
afforded in the ease of an explosion that oceurred on Thursday, the 
29th ult., at Messrs. Greterex Brothers’ brewery, Moss Side, Manchester. 
The explosion arose from the blowing out of the flat end of an old dis- 
carded stesm-boier which was used as a tank for heating water for 
washing barrels. The boiler measured about nineteen feet six inches 
in length by four feet five inches in diameter, and the water was 
heated by blowing in steam from the ordinary working boilers, which 
were loaded to a pressure of fifty pounds on the inch. The steam was 
supplied through a two-and-one-half-ineh pipe, the flow being regulated 
by means of an ordinary wheel-valve three-and-one-quarter inches in 
diameter. The heating-tank was not fitted with any safety-valve, but 
there was a small open-ended pipe fixed to one end, the eseape of steam 
from which indicated that the water in the tank had reached the boil- 
ing point. As the diameter of this pipe, however, was only one-quarter 
of an inch, it will be seen tlıat it could be easily overpowered by the 
supply of steam, and unless care was taken to shut the regulating-valve 
as soon as the water boiled, there was nothing to prevent the pressure 
in the tank rising until it equalled that in the main steam-boilers. An 
examination of the end-plate that was blown out clearly showed that 
the pressure had been excessive, as the flat ends were bulged, while the 
pin securing the central longitudinal bolt-stay to the plate which was 
blown out had been fractured for some time, and was hanging by a 
mere thread. The angle-ring securing the end-plate to the shell had 
also been cracked through in many places at the reot of about half the 
circumference. The end-plate, in a word, was in а dilapidated condi- 
tion and quite unfit to resist internal pressure. As the water was not 
desired to be heated beyond 212 degrees Fahrenheit, there was no neces- 
sity for the pressure to accumulate, and all possibility of its doing so 
would have been avoided had the escape-pipe been three or four 
inches in diameter, instead of merely one-quarter of an inch, while the 
efficiency of the arrangement would have been in no way impaired. At 
the inquest held on Thursday, the 5th inst., on the bedy of the man who 
was killed, the jury evidently were of the same opinion, as they re- 
turned a verdict of “ Accidental death," adding that “there had been 
a certain amount of negligence on the part of the firm in not seeing that 
there was an outlet on the vessel of the same diameter as the inlet." — 
Engineering. 


Tur VENDOME COLUMN, Paris.— When the column in the Place 
Vendéme was erected, a bargain was made with an ironfounder who 
had never been engaged in bronzework. lle, however, had the temer- 
ity to undertake the moulding and finishing at one franc per kilo, or say 
nine pence per two pounds. The Government undertook to deliver to 
him in guns, taken from the Russians and Austrians during the cam- 
paign of 1805, the quant.ty of bronze necessary for the completion of 
this enormous monument. The founder used a furnace he had for 
casting iron, but. not being aware of the phenomena of bronze casting, 
and urged by his vanity to attempt in the first instance the easting of 
several of the great pieces of the base of the column, he encountered 
several defeats. Each time he necessarily altered the alloy by oxidiz- 
ing the tin, lead and zinc, which metals, so oxidized, passed into the 
scorim or were carried off by the current of warm air. Пе did not per- 
ceive this cause of continual loss, and continued to produce the Ђаз- 
reliefs, but it may be readily conceived that they contained more copper 
than the bronze of the guns. When the founder had got two-thirds 
through the column, he found out that he had got no more metal, and 
being, aeeording to contract, responsible for the metal delivered to him, 
he was at once ruined. In this lamentable sitnation he tried to melt up 
the white metal obtained from the reduction of the scorie and a large 
quantity of refuse metal which he had bought up at a low price. The 
bas-reliefs which he obtained from the mixture of all these materials 
were marked with blotches and lead spots; their color, from a dirty; 
gray, became quite black. The authorities refuse. to receive work so 
defective, and put his foundry under sequestration. He succeeded, 
after much petitioning, in obtaining a committee to examine his 
aecounts, which. was eemposed of two chemists, two architects, two 
mechanical engineers and two founders, with an auditor of the Council 
of State for the chairman. The weight of each piece delivered by the 
founder was known; specimens were taken from them, and the propor- 
tional parts weighed, from which was made an ingot representing the 
mean composition of the whole column. It was then found by analysis | 


that it contained eighty-nine parts of copper, seven of tin, and three of 
lead in one hundred parts. The committee then took specimens of 
bronze from the guns remainiog in the Government stores, and an ingot 
was formed to represent as nearly as possible tlie mean composition. 
'The analysis of this ingot gave eighty-nine parts of eopper and ten of 
tin. It was further known that the law of France had fixed the eompo- 
sition of gun-metal at ninety parts of copper and ten of tin per hundred- 
weight, but that this law was never well exeented, and during the Revo- 
lution searcely attended to at all; it was alao known that these foreign 
guns were of a more complicated and baser alloy than the French. 
‘Taking all these circumstances into consideration, the committee were 
of opinion that the founder had produced an alloy, if not superior, at 
least equal, to that which had been given to him, and that they con- 
sidered that he could not be charged with fraud in his contract. The 
chemieal operations further explained the whole proceeding; by mak- 
ing separate analyses of the specimens of the great bas-reliofs, the 
shaf: and the capital, it was found that the first had only 0.06 alley per 
quintal; the second, particularly towards the upper part, and the third 
contained as much as 0.21. It was, therefore, evident that the founder, 
not knowing how to manage bronze, had refined his alloy by several 
times remelting, and consequently diminished the total weight, and 
that to make up for this loss he was obliged to put into the last east- 
ings the white metal extracted from the scorim. Thus he had given 
bronze of too good alloy in the beginning, whieh had obliged lim at 
last to make the alloy too low. Тһе moulding of the several bas-reliefs 
was so badly exeeuted that the chaser employed to go over them 
removed by chiselling or filing a weight of bronze equal to 70,000 kils. 

7 tons), which were given to him, besides a sum of 300,000 frs. 

12,000 1.) paid down. — César Daly. 
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Business drags a little because prices and valnes have not been fully de- 
termined. Kailroad stock and bond apeculatlon halts because of long stand- 
ing, as well as accidental eauses, The expansion in real-estate values is 
taking a new shape, because a different class of investors and operators are 
at work. The volume of money is ample for business requirements; first, 
because there is hut little speculation; second, productlon and exebange are 
nearly equalized; third, indebtedness, as compared to the producing capa- 
city of the country, Is light, and hence less money Is needed to take care of 
it; fourth, because of the general solvency. It В fortunate that corrective 
agencies are applied, by which evil is averted and complications and mls- 
takes avoided. The business world is just now shonting ‘‘low bridge” to 
itself, and is waiting оп ] the bridge is passed. The agitations apparent 
on the surface, and the real agitation going on beneath the surface, are 
widely different. The masses are struggling after opportunities, while the 
few are seeking to obtain control over the hidden forces, which eontrol 
the activity and volume of trade and bnslness. In the past, the banking ln- 
terests controlled. At present trade exercises more control to epitomize the 
tendency. A few years ago the Grangers feared the power and aggressive- 
ness of railroad corporations, now they fear them less. To-day trade com- 
binatlons as manifested In trusts threaten the peace of mind of the grand 
army of business men. ‘To-morrow, so to speak, they will smile at their 
fears. The trusts are harnessing the great trade interests, and infusing a 
needed spirit of organization. This tendency and development is too re- 
cent to justify such general denunciation. It has a work to do in helping to 
eradicate or correct commercial feudalism, and establish a higher form of 
commercialism as was done politically in the transition from feudalism to 
constitutional government. We are doing in trade what has been already 
done in the workshop. Individualism may suffer, but the commercial re- 
sults, when results come to be counted, will be found on the right side. In 
АП branches of business there is a conservative feeling which keep prices 
pointing downward rather than upward, and whieh reminds.the manufac- 
turer that the margiu between sufficiency and overproduction is narrow. 
The talked-of dulness in trade is due to the Instinctive adjustment going 
on between the great producing and di.tributiug forces of society. In 
short, the middlemen are casting about them to see that there are sufficient 
markets to absurb productien. This will not take long. Labor might 
make tronble and delay, but it does not threaten, or manufaeturers mlght, as 
they have at times, lese their heads and rush madly into overwork, but 
they do not. They want to see their customer's face and hls pocketbook. 
“bat which has frequently produced panics has been the disarrangıng of 
these two mighty forces of production and exchange, and the uodue en- 
hancement of values growing out of the mad zeal of the producing Im- 
terests. In this point of view the tariff agitation will produce good results. 
It keeps the mannfacturer’s eye on the ultimate and creates a sort of leven, 
within to which the stream of energy and enterprise had best confine itaelf, 
The building interests are awaiting the word of command. The greatest 
activity this yenr will be in small cities and towns, and in entirely new 
sections. New Industries are being planted in far-off places, and the out- 
flow from the older States of the thrifty population which will seek to 
establish the surroundings from whlch’ К fled for better opportunities, will 
help, very naturally, to inalntaln the demand of the past year in the smaller 
trade channels. А reductiou of wages is probable in many branches this 
year, but employers will not attempt to unsettle schedules The workers in 
wood, iron, steel, oil and coal will have very little enforced idleness this 
year. The great manufacturiog centres are even now pretty well supplied 
with actual or obtainable orders. Yet, every one flippantly says, this year 
wont be what last year waa, and this, too, simply because two or three thou- 
sand miles less of railroad-building will be done. ‘Ihe premises and the 
conclusions are not in harmony. "the Iron and steel milla of the country 
have not been so short of orders, taking them iv thé aggregate, for months, 
but prices are firm and buyers know there 18 no room for weakness at 
present cost of labor. The same deduction applies to nearly every industry. 
Whatever delay shall be encountered will not be due to inflated prices. 
The machine-shops of the evuntry are generally better employed than for 
months, The work in sight Is encouraging. As so often stated, enormous 
juvestment must continue to be made in new directions. The ral.road 
activity of the past three years necessitates а high degree of industrial 
activity for the next two or three years, 
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(44 OULD say that during the year we had but four in- 
quiries . . . for which we paid $192. We think this 
very expensive advertising, and have concluded not to 

continue our advertisement with you." This unwelcome but 
not unusual statement comes from a firm who insist on tracing 
a distinet sale to some one advertisement, and where they 
cannot identify aceruing profits with definite advertising outlay 
they stop that outlay. Тһе simple fact that architects are not 
consumers, and hence that their names do not appear on 
tradesmen's books as regular and valued customers does more 
to check the expansion and development of this journal than 
any other cause, since it diminishes our income and compels us 
to work with a too-constant eye on the balance-sheet for real 
ultimate growth and prosperity. So far as we can see the 
situation is one to which no remedy can be applied. It is not a 
supposable case that an architect when writing a specification 
should stop, seize a postal-card and write to a manufacturer: 
“Have just specified for Mr X’s house your goods which you 
advertise іш the American Architect,” and yet it is only such an 
act that would satisfy men like the firm from whose letter we 
quote above, who do not understand the broad and controlling 
relation that architeets hold to the development of the varied 
and vast industries which are connected with building. As the 
firm in question manufacture a good and useful article, we have 
not the least misgiving but that the money they mourn as spent 
in vain has returned to their till by indirect channels increased 
tenfold. We think it quite doubtful whether these disheartened 
advertisers even tried to learn whether the four architects who 
* mentioned " this paper did or did not eause the introduetion of 
the apparatus advertisedin fouror even forty buildings inas many 
different towns. It is in some ways unpleasant to speak of 
these things, but they concern our subscribers quite as directly 
as ourselves; so that if any of them find a way to now and 
then write or speak an encouraging word to our advertisers 
they can feel that by so doing they are bringing substantial 
benefit to a trinity composed of the advertiser, themselves, and 
this journal.’ 


R. ISAAC D. SMEAD, of Toledo, Oliio, has lately had 
M occasion to write a paper on the recent advance 

in the science of ventilation, which is quoted in 
the Sanitary News, and contains some excellent suggestions, 
as well as some remarks at the expense of scientific men, which, 
although amusing, are open, we think, to a little critieism. Mr. 
Smead first discourses at great length on the advantage which 
experience in ventilating school houses gives to “practical 
men,” of whom we suppose he must be one, and then eites 
twenty extracts from the works of “writers,” who, to judge 
from the extracts, must be chiefly the persons who concoct the 
advertising circulars of new furnaces, and concludes by demand- 
ing whether “any of these writers and talkers ever manufacture 


a warming and ventilating apparatus," saying that he has 
“never known of many who could carn forty dollars per month 
in an office or factory.” With all due deference to the wisdom 
of persons who have had practical experience in the ventilation 
of school-houses, which, hy the way, we supposed were conceded 
to be the worst-ventilated buildings known to civilization, we 
feel that we must interpose a word in behalf of the “ writers,” 
who are, we infer, reduced to adopting the profession of techni- 
eal authorship through their inability to earn forty dollars a 
month in offices or factories. It is true, as we huinbly acknowl- 
edge, that few of those who devote themselves to the theory of 
ventilation, the physics of heat, and of the movement of air, 
have had the opportunity of manufacturing a warming and ven- 
tilating apparatus, and “ setting it in operation with their own 
money,” but it is not impossible that this may be in some re- 
spects an advantage, as relieving them from the temptation, 
which appears to beset some of those who have invested money 
in such apparatus, to indulge in what may be mildly called the 
most unconscionable bragging about it. We rather think that 
our professional readers can recall statements on the part of 
some of these practical men interested in tho manufacture of 
heating and ventilating apparatus, evincing a fertility of imag- 
ination which would do credit to a “ writer” with an income 
much exceeding forty dollars a month; and one thinks with 
envy upon the salary which the possessor of such taleuts, to- 
gether with experience in ventilating school-houses, must com- 
шала “in the oflice or factory " to which he devotes his pow- 
ers. It is not very long since we met one of these gentry, and 
heard him enlarge upon the merits of the furnace which he had 
“manufactured with his own money.” Learning that the per- 
son to whom he was trying to sell the apparatus was a lover of 
fresh air, he was immediately struck by the happy coincidence 
between this requirement and the properties of the article which 
he had for sale. Not only, he explained, did his furnace yield 
pure air in great abundance, but the air proceeding from it was 
of a quality so singularly balmy and refreshing that a sod, cut 
from a meadow and placed in the heating chamber of the ap- 
paratus, would retain its verdure for weeks, and a leafy branch, 
in the same position, would continue green. These interesting 
representations were not immediately successful in securing his 
customer, and a few days afterward the practical manufacturer 
again made his appearance. Overhearing aconversation which 
was going on in regard to some kiln-dried flooring, he immedi- 
ately interposed to call attention to another singularly appro- 
priate quality of his marvellous furnace. For a house warmed 
with this, it appeared, there was no need of going to the ex- 
pense of purchasing kilu-dried flooring-boards. All that was 
necessary was to buy and install the furnace and then pile the 
floor-boards in a room in which there was a register and light the 
fire, soonafter which the boards would be found perfectly dried, 
equal, in fact, if not superior, to those prepared in the kiln. 

The trifling inconsisteney between this and the former state- 
ment did not seem to be noticed by any one except an insignifi- 
cant writer who was present, and the example illustrates what 
appears to us to be the sort of science commonly exhibited hy 
“ practical men ” who have money invested in the manufacture 
of heating apparatus, as distinguished from that of mere theor- 
ists, who have not business talent enough to earn forty dollars 
a month by selling furnaces, and are obliged to content them- 
selves with the prosaic facts diselosed by the anemometer, the 
wet-bulb thermometer and the earbonic-acid test. Indeed, the 

science of the practical man is, according to our experience, 
too profound to endure much trifling with ‘the petty details 
which the poverty-stricken technical writers make so much 

fuss over. We recollect talking once with a man who sold a 
sort of ventilating apparatus, in which the outlet shaft was an 

inch pipe sixty or seventy feet long. We ventured in our hum- 
ble way to inquire whether any movement of the air in this 

tube ever took place, but were silenced by the practical man’s 

dignified reply that his business was to sell the apparatus, not 

to see whether there was any current in it. A good deal of 
the technical information placed at the disposal of architects is 

ofa similar description, such that nothing but real theoretical 
knowledge will enable them to detect the fallacies contained in 

it; aud in this, as in many other matters, it is a good plan to 
regard the assertions of persons who affect to despise books 

and those who write them with a certain degree of sus- 
pieion. 
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more fashionable abroad. The new firm of architectural 

book publishers in Paris, Messrs. André, Daly et Cie, 
have just published a book on ** Villas Americaines, in which 
the work of the profession here seems to be fairly presented ; 
and we find the illustruted supplement of the Wiener Bauindus- 
trie Zeitung nearly filled with two double sheets of representa- 
tions of American country houses, which, it must be acknowl- 
edged, are not flattered. ‘The quality of the American work 
which pleases foreigners seems to be its pieturesque and inter- 
esting irregularity. We are not sure that this feature of our 
buildings may not come in a great degree from our universal 
use of perspective sketches in designing, but whether our love 
of the picturesque comes from our perspectives, or our fondness 
for perspective from our love of the picturesque, we will not 
pretend to say. Ву way of contrast with the New World ir- 
regularity of design, the same number of the Bauindustrie 
Zeitung contains a sun-print of a pretty composition for the 
central portion of the new museum at Linz, decorated with a 
wide frieze of the beautiful sculpture in which the Germans 
now surpass all other people in the world. The design has for 
us a special interest as being the work of Bruno Schmits, of 
Düsseldorf, the selected designer of the Indianapolis Soldiers' 
Monument, and the author of one of the prize designs for the 
National Monument in Rome, as well as other admirable 
works. 


JE SS tus architecture seems to he becoming more and 


HE Scientific American gives an amusing description of the 
house of the new Electric Club in New York. ‘The house 
is situated at No. 17 East Twenty-second Street, near 

Broadway, aud is furnished with al] sorts of electrical novelties. 
As a member approaches the front entrance he presses with his 
foot a certain piece of stone, the secret of which has been re- 
vealed to him on his initiation, and the door flies open before 
him. If he should find his boots muddy, he has only to 
step into the dressing room, where an electrical blacking hrush, 
driven by an electric motor, is ready to polish them. An elec- 
tric stove, in which heat is produced by the incandescence of a 
platinum wire, coiled over a large surface covered with asbes- 
tos, serves to warm dishes; and a safe with electric lock holds 
the valnables of members. For those who prefer strictly elec- 
trical diversions, long-distance telephones, storage-batteries, 
and other scientific apparatus are provided, while non-electrical 
billiard and pool tables serve to amuse persons of less intellect- 
ual tastes. We must say that we should have some suspicion 
of an Electrical Club pool-table. There was once an ingenious 
gambler who had a faro table made with levers, like the action 
of a piano, concealed under tlie green cloth. After a ball was 
thrown upon the table he could direct it, by means of the levers, 
into any place that he wished; and it would be strange if 
electrical attraction and repulsion could not be utilized to steer 
billiard balls in the desired direction over a table. 


E get some useful practical hints from the recent number 
of La Semaine des Constructeurs. With us gypsum is 
not so common a material in its natural state as to occa- 

sion much trouble, but it is found as a rock in the Provinces 
and in some other parts ofthe country, and is used very fre- 
quently in mixture with lime for interior plastering. When 
lime mortar is placed in contact with gypsum or plaster-of- 
Paris in presence of water, it has long been known that an 
injurious effect is produced on the mortar, but it is only recently 
that the effect has been satisfactorily explained. In 1885, it 
was discovered that the masonry of a portion of the fortifica- 
tions of Paris, on'the north-east side, was badly cracked, and 
investigation showed that the wall, which is in that place thir- 
teen feet thick, was in several places entirely disintegrated. 
The masonry was of rubble of local stone, with a limestone 
facing. Every one knows that gypsum, or plaster-of-Paris, is 
very abundant in the neighborhood of that city, and lumps of 
it were found to be mixed with the limestone rubble, while the 
mortar in the rubble-work had in many places changed from a 
white to a pinkish color. The matter was put into the hands 
of an engineer officer, Captain Dolot, who first made careful 
observations of the masonry in place; and then proceeded to 
analyze the mortar to determine the reactions which had taken 
place. On removing the cut-stone facing, it was found that 
wherever the mortar came between two lumps of limestone, it 
was white and hard. If it came between a bit of limestone and 
one of gy psum, it was found to be softened, particularly where 


it came in contact with the gypsum, and where it occurred 
between two lumps of gypsum, it was invariably soft and pow- 
dery. When analyzed, the mortar between two gypsum stones 
was found to contain a considerable amount of sulphate of lime, 
while the water of hydration, which commonly forms about 
one-fourth of lime mortar, had nearly disappeared. This 
seems to indicate that the gypsum, or sulphate of lime, had 
slowly dissolved in the rain-water which fell upon the wall, 
and that the acid solution had acted npon the hydrate of lime 
in the mortar, dissolving it and carrying it into the pores in a 
condition to crystallize on the evaporation of the water. 
crystallization and expansion of the new substance in the pores 
of the mortar disintegrated it by slow degrees, setting free the 
sand, so that in course of time the masonry became little more 
than a dry wall with some loose sand in the crevices. The red 
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coloration of the crumbling mortar was attributed by Captain - 
Dolot to the decomposition of the proto-silicate of iron, generally . 


found in calcined lime, by the sulphate of lime, which by double 
decomposition, attacked the iron salt to form silicate of lime 
and sulphate of iron, which was again decomposed by the 
excess of hydrate of lime present to form sulphate of lime and 
peroxide of iron. - 


NOTHER practical suggestion relates.to the painting of 
floors. It seems that any color containing white lead is 
injurious to wood floors, rendering them softer and more 


liable to be worn away. Paints containing mineral colors only, _ 


without white lead, such as yellow ochre, sienna or Venetian 
or lndian red, have no such tendency to act upon the floor, and 
шау be used with safety. This quite agrees with the practice 


common in this country of painting kitchen floors with yellow * 


ochre or raw umber or sienna. Although these colors have 
little body compared with a white-lead paint and need several 


coats, they form an excellent and very durable covering for the ` 


floor. Where a floor is to be varnished, it is found that var- 
nish made by drying lead salts is nearly as injurious as lead 
paint. Instead of this, the borate of manganese should be used 
to dispose the varnislı to dry, and a recipe for a good floor var- 
nish is given. According to this, two pounds of pure white 
borate of manganese, pounded very fine, are to be added, little 
by little, to a saucepan containing ten pounds of linseed oil, 
which is to be well stirred, and gradually raised to a tempera- 
ture of three hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit. Mean- 
while, heat one hundred pounds of linseed oil in a boiler until 
bubbles form; then add to it slowly the first liquid, increase the 
fire, and allow the whole to cook for twenty minutes, and 


finally remove from the fire, and filter while warm through , 


cotton cloth. The varnish is then ready and may be used 
immediately. Two coats should be used and a more brilliant 
surface may be obtained by a final coat of shellac. 


NE editor ofthe Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung has been in- 
vestigating a new heating apparatus, and speaks of tlie 
conclusions to which his inquiries have led him with a re- 

freshing frankness which might be imitated in other technical 
journals under símilar circumstances with advantage to their 
readers. The device in question is a stove, which does not 
burn gas, yet needs neither smoke-pipe nor chimney ; its fuel 
consisting of a secret composition which develops heat by 
chemical reaction without smoke. The editor of the excellent 
little Vienna journal, wishing to be able to speak intelligibly 
of a much advertised article, procured one of the stoves and 
tried it. The name of the stove, the ** Carbonnatronofeu,? 
gives a hint of the character of the fuel, but its composition is not 
made known to the public, and it must be bought of the in- 
ventor. The apparatus for using it consists of a tin cylinder 
with a smaller cylinder attached to it. The mysterious fuel is 
put in, and, we suppose, lighted, and the cylinder thereupon 
gives out what the notice calls a “ dismal and unpleasant heat,” 
while, although there is no smoke, an “intolerable and choking 
vapor” collects in the cylinder, aud is discharged downward 
through the small tube near the floor of the room, into which it 
immediately begins to diffiuse itself. On the whole, the editor's 
opinion is that the apparatus possesses three defects: the disa- 
greeable quality of the heat produced by it, the dreadful stench 
which comes from it, and the quantity of air consumed by it 
which might otherwise be used for breathing; and one good 
quality, — its pertability, which enables persons who cannot en- 


dure it any longer to pick it up casily and curry it out of the 
room. 
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ITALIAN CITIES — TURIN.! — 11. 


N the midstof the Piazza 
I San Carlo rises the eques- 
trian monument of Emman- 
uel Philiberto, of which I shall 
only speak very brietly, as well 
as of other statues of this kind, 
seeing that the American Ar- 
chitect proposes to publish a 
series of artieles on equestrian 
monuments. I will content 
myself with saying that Prince 
Emmanuel Philiberto, who at 
the battle of St. Quentin had 
reeonquered his duchy, 
E mom lot while fighting 
кті танау) against Franeis I in be- 
half of the Emperor 
Charles V, is repre- 
sented at the moment 
when he is sheathing 
his sword after the 
peace of Cambresis, 
which once more al- 
lowed him to enter into 
the possession of his 
principality. Опе of 
the bas-reliefs 
which the 
pedestal 
bears has for 
its subject 
the signing of 
the treaty of 
‘Cam bre sis. 
The other 
represents the 
battle of St. Quentin, which definitely set the seal of warlike 
prowess upon the hero. This monument was executed in 1838 
by the sculptor Marrochetti, under the order of Charles Albert, 
and it is certainly one of the most agreeable specimens of ınod- 
ern statuary. 3 
Another equestrian monument, of which I can make bnt bare 
mention, for the reason I have just 
stated, is that ereet- ed in honor of Duke 
Ferdinand of Gen- oa, brother of King 
Vietor Emmanuel. The duke is repre- 
sented at the mo- ment when his 
horse, mortally wounded, falls be- 
neath its master. The seulptor, Bal- 
zieo, desired to per- petuate in bronze 
an historieal epi- sode of the battle 
of La Bieocea, in which the hero had 
aecomplished pro- digies of valor. Al- 


Sardinian Standard-Bearer. — V. Vela, Sculptor. 


Green Count (il Comte Verde) before the municipal palace 
does not lack a certain value. Amadeus VI of Savoy, sur- 
named thegGreen Count, owed this nickname to his peculiar 
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Monument to the “ Green Count.” Turin. 


habit of wearing arms and emblems of this eolor at tourneys 
and in the lists; the plumes on his easque and all the accessories 
of his armor were always green. In 1366 he travelled to the 
East to defend the emperors of Constantinople against the 
Turks. Ile returned burdened with glory and honor, and may 
be considered as the first and principal founder of the power of 
the Dynasty of Savoy, which was at the beginning one of the 
most catholic in Europe. He died of the plague. In the 
group which has been dedicated to him, we see him at the 
moment when he is about to deliver a blow upon a Turk whom 
he has just overthrown. The pose of the two combatants is 
perhaps a Није too academic, but it is not altogether lacking in 
naturalness and elegance. 

Besides these, which have an especial historic value, Turin 
possesses a eertain number of patriotic monuments, which are 


though he feels his 
him, the warrior is 
certed. Sword in 
ards his soldiers to 
combat, and show 
danger. Movement, 
of battle exhale 
and the illusion is 
eies he smells tho 
and hears the dis- 
eannon. 

trian statue of 
which stands before 
nano, I will say 
readers have al- 


horse sinking under 
not at all discon- 
hand he turns tow- 
urge them to the 
them the path from 
life and the ardor 
from every part, 
such that one fan- 
smoke of powder 
tant rumbling of 

Of the eques- 
Charles Albert, 
the Palazzo Carig- 
nothing, for my 
ready seen a sketch 


distinguish ed 
moderness 
contemporary 
most date 
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1848. It must 
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ment which 
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whole penin- 
ebullition, the 
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er Italian 
were destined 
in the revolu- 
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that we ought 
greatest num- 
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for emtgrés 
tors from oth- 
States, which 
to disappear 
tionary tur- 
here, then, 
to find iu the 


Massimo 4” Azeglio. — А. Batzico, Sculptor. 
of it in the American Architect for October 1, 1887. 
The group whieh the citizens have erected in honor of the 


1 Continned from page 113, Хо, 637. 


: ber those pub- 
lie witnesses == to the röle 
which Pied- Pietro Micce. — Cassano, Sculptor. mont played 
in the national drama, and it is partienlarly the monuments which 
afford us this testimony. he statue of Pietro Micea, although 
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relating to an event which dates from the commencement 
of the last century, really belongs to this series. Pietro Micca 
is one of the most impressive incarnations of patriotic devotion : 
he belonged to the army of Savoy at the time when the 
French army laid siege to the city of Turin; the position was 
desperate, and on the night of August 30, the fortress was to be 
abandoned. Then Micca offered himself a sacrifice for the 
liberty of his conntry. Ile persuaded his’ comrades to with- 
draw, and he remained alone beside the mine, a lighted match 
in his hand. The enemy, perceiving the fort abandoned, en- 
tered without distrust, and when the foreign troops were within 
the walls the heroic Piedmontese miner lighted the train and 
was blown up with them. Such an act of courage is very rare 
in history, and finds but few parallels in antiquity ; for a differ- 
ence must be made between the bravery which shows itself on 
the field of battle, where everything, noise, example, dash and 
the spirit of imita- 
iion combine to ex- 
cite the soldier, and 
the deliberate sac- 
rifice of the hero, 
who, in absolute 
loneliness, having 
for support only 
his resolution. and 
indomitable hero- 
ism immolates him- 
self. It is natural 
ihat à people who, 
like the Piedmont- 
ese, have founded 
its grandeur on the 
practice of military 
virtues should have 
felt, as soon as a 
breath of liberty 
had come to ani- 
mate them, that 
they ought to glori- 
fy the man who, in 
himself, personified 
these virtues in so 
higha degree. The 
monument to Pie- 
tro Micca was 
erected in 1864, 
directly after the 
proclamation of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 
We see him stand- 
ing upon his pedes- 
tal, his left hand 
elenched in anger, 
while in his right 
hand he holds the 
lighted match with 
which he is to deal 
himself death in 
order to deliver his 
native country. 
The expression of 
his countenance sat- 
isfies the ideal 
which those who 
have studied Pied- 
montese history profoundly have formed for themselves. 
Micca has the severe and serious countenance of a soldier who 
has faced death before yet marches confidently to martyrdom. 
I should like to speak in praise of the statue of Count Ca- 
vour, who passes as the principal fashioner of Italian unity; 
but my optimism fails me in the presence of this work, although 
it comes from the hands of the celebrated Dupré, the leading 
sculptor of modern Italy, to whora we owe the magnificent bass 
reliefs of Santa Croce at Florence. Surely we perceive easily 
the elegance of certain touches, the masterly ability of one of 
the most skilled handlers of the chisel whom our time has 
known, yet the general grouping of the figures shocks every sen- 
timent. To bring into relief the depth of the gratitude which 
the nation entertains for this celebrated statesman the author 
had the bad taste to place Ttaly on her knees before him. This, 
in itself, is enough to give to the composition an air of servility 


The Duke of Genoe. 


Turin. 


and baseness which degrades it. Such a want of dignity in an 
artist is only possible in a country which has not had a long 
political education. On the other side of the Atlantic, for 
example, it hardly would have entered the mind of a sculptor 
that it would be possible to show America prostrate at the 
feet of Lincoln or Washington; yet, nevertheless, the merits 
of these two great men towards their country are still more 
incontestable than those which M. Cavour can have in the 
eyes of his countrymen. | 

In the midst of the Piazza Castello rises upon a pedestal en- 
riched with has-reliefs in bronze the statue of a color-bearer 
clothed in the Italian uniform. This statue was presented to 
the citizens of Turin by the Milanese as a sign of gratitude for 
the support which the Piedmontese lent Lombardy in its war 
with Austria, and as a gauge of those hopes which still lived in 
the depths of Italian hearts in spite of recent reverses. The 
bearing of the sol- 
dier and his martial 
air present with 
sufficient accuracy 
the military type 
of Italy. 

The monument 
consecrated to the 
memory of Mas- 
simo d'Azeglio, 
which we see on 
arriving on the 
Square in front of 
the station, is cal- 
culated to inspire 
sentimenis of 
another order. 
D'Azeglio was one 
of those fine na- 
tures common 
enough in the 
south of Europe, 
whose rich and 
fecund tempera- 
ment lent itself to 
all kinds of pur- 
suits. He was 
musician, painter, 
romancer, and in 
spite of the variety 
of these accom- 
plishments, he 
found time and 
courage to dis- 
charge the duties 
of public minister. 
Political life in- 
spired in him a 
profound disgust 
for men and things, 
and we read on the 
bronze tablets 
which ornament 
this monument a 
passage from his : 
memoirs, where ap- 
pear the discour- 
agement and fear 
with which this pre- 
cocionsly torpid Italy with its so different and so fragile ele- 
ments inspired him: “I will remind the people of Italy that 
the independence of a race is a consequence of independ- 
ence of character. He who is the slave of municipal passions 
or sects, onght not to complain of being a slave to foreigners.” 

The statue of Azeglio has for a pedestal the drum of a fluted 
column resting on a marble die. Тһе sculptor has very 
happily overcome the almost insuperable difficulty which a 
statue in modern garb almost alwa ys presents — one of those 
fatalities out of which art must work its own salvation. "Trousers 
and frockcoat are the negation of all the proprieties of sculp- 
ture, and the great men who have been born since the vest was 
invented must resign themselves to be undressed and clad 
like Romans’ after their death, or to appear in the eyes of 
posterity in a guise wholly devoid of dignity. Absolute 
absurdity can be avoided by draping the figure in vast cloaks 
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or by enlarging the folds of the overcoat in such a fashion as 
to eonceal the poverty of the general lines; but even then the 
classic beauty of the nude or the draped figure, as it is found in 
ancient statues, cannot be equalled iu this way. "Го be a Phid- 
jas is quite impossible in a world where coat and petticoat are 
held in honor; and one finds great difliculty in picturing to 
himself Athena Parthenos dressed in a farthingale, or Olyın- 
pian Zeus topped out with a pot hat. 

In the centre of the Piazza dello Statuto, at the back of tho 
Via di Dora Grossa, is the largest monnment in the city, erected 
from the design of Count Panissera di Veglio, one of the most 
distinguished members of the Piedmontese aristocracy, the pur- 
pose of which is to commemorate the triumph achieved by 
Science in the tunnelling of Mt. Cenis. Count Di Veglio was 
certainly a very respectable aristocrat; but the work to which 
his namo is attached proves that one may have all the merits 
which belong to birth, and yet uot possess the qualities which 
an artist should have. Mt. Cenis Tunnel does honor to 
modern science. By piercing the Alps the engineers Grandis, 
Grattoni and Sommelier, who in different degrees contributed 
to the realizing of this gigantic enterprise, acquired a right to 
be reverenced by posterity; but the means which have been 
chosen for perpetuating aud glorifying the remembrance ef 
their success does not seem to me to be very appropriate. 
There has been piled up in the form of a pyramid a mass of 
Cyelopenn blocks, and on this Liliputian monntain have been 


Monument to commemorate the Piercing of the Mt. Cenis Tunnel. 


scattered a legion of Titans, endeavoring to scale the rough 
granite and reach the summit. A winged genius hovering over 
the summit terminates this abrupt heap. Some of the Titans 
are fairly well treated by the sculptor Tabacchi: one with 
arms caught between two rocks, is already breathing his last; 
another in vain tries to support a block of stone which is 
crushing him; still another clings with ditliculty to the rough 
surface of the stone; and another overcome and exhausted falls 
on his side and closes his eyes and awaits death. It is 
a very drama, such as mythological legend pictures for us; but 
What have ‘Titans to do with a representation whose object is 
the celebration of one of the great victories of progress? The 
sons of Uranus were conquered in a criminal contention, in a 
eulpable revolt which they had undertaken against their father, 
while Science has come triumphant from a legitimate combat 
which she entered into against Nature. There is no connec- 
tion between the two themes; or, if there is any, it is only a 
connection of opposition and contradiction. Signor Panissera 
di Veglio would have done better to leave the sons of Ста 
quietly asleep, and had recourse to another allegorical subject 
to furnish the apotheosis of the engineers who pierced the Alps. 

Turin contains several fine palaces. The ancient royal 


palace is the most monumental of all. It was commenced by 
Prince Emmanuel Philiberto, and subsequently enlarged by 
King Charles Emmanuel 1, his son. Im 1646, the regent 
Maria Christina had it entirely rebuilt after the designs of the 
architect Castelmonte, and other princes of Savoy have com- 
pleted the interior decoration and finished by making it a truly 
royal dwelling. The present facade is not remarkable, for it 
is entirely executed in the style of the seventeenth century, 
which Jacked elegance and originality. Italian architecture at 
that time, corrupted by the baroque elements which exaggerated 
and depraved everything, had fallen into a condition of most 
lamentable poverty. We notice, nevertheless, npon two ped- 
estals which flank the gate at the entrance the equestrian 
figures of Castor and Pollux, whose pose and the rhythm of 
whose figures recall specimens of the Greek school. At the 
foot of the staircase of honor, the visitor can behold another 
equestrian monument of Emmanuel Philiberto, executed in 
1620 by the Roman sculptor Rivalta. А curious monument it 
is — one of those rare figures where marble and bronze ure 
combined; the horse is of marble, while the statue of the 
prince is of metal. 

One of those precious objects of art which the palace encloses 
I ought to mention —а gilded wooden door ornamented with 
very fine carving, executed in 1662 by Anthony Both. A 
great picture by Miele, which represents Peace, is in the ceil- 
ing of the throne chamber. In the way of curiosity, we are 
shown also а hall called the Scissors Hall, where the architect 
Juvara, in à panel of the decoration, caused to be moulded a 
pair of seissors in allusion, the story goes, to the ill offices of 
which he was the object on the part of his rivals; for in Italy, 
when any one is spoken ill of behind his back, tlie proverb says 
that they are cutting his clothes to measure. 

One of the most curious things about this royal dwelling is 
the floor of the throne chamber, which is composed of a rare 
wood, so arranged as to form beautiful mosaic designs. This 
floor barely escaped entire destruction at the time of the 
sojourn of the Shah of Persia in Europe. King Victor 
Emmanuel offered the hospitality of his palace to the sire of 
‘Teheran, whose cooks, in their endeavor to remain faithful to 
the culinary ritual of their nation, prepared a great heap of 
embers in the very middle of this floor, where at they cooked 
pork, lambs and legs of mutton on the spit. After his de- 
parture the King had to spend a considerable sum in repairing 
the damage done by his Mussulman guest. 

After the royal palace, the Palazzo Madama must be visited, , 
situated a short distance away on the Piazza Castello, which 
owes its name to the long sojourn which the Duchess Jeanne 
de Nemours made there. This palace is lacking in style, and is 
built without symmetry. It is said that it rests on the remains 
of an ancient Roman building; and in fact the material of 
its foundation has quite that character of robust old age 
which we find in all the ruins of antiquity. At any rate, it is 
one of the oldest palaces in Turin, and formerly served as the 
governmental residence. The two colossal towers which crown 
it were erected between 1410 and 1416 by Prince Ludovic 
d’Acaja, and the Princes of Savoy dwelt there until Emmanuel 
Philiberto built the new palace which we have just visited. 
This building still preserves the savage and sombre air of the 
centuries which gave it birth, and seems much more a military 
castle than a home of aristocrats. The two towers contain in 
the lower stories dark cells, very narrow and fitted with iron 
rings and chains, where the State prisoners were submitted to 
stern captivity. In one of these cells was discovered a com- 
plete collection of instruments of torture. About the year 1700, 
the Duchess de Nemours, niece of King Charles Emmanul 
II, came to dwell here. She led a life of dissipation, and her 
dissolute manners soon earned for her the contempt and hatred 
of the people. For the convenience of her intrigues, and in 
order to be able in case of need to escape the fury of the people, 
or the attacks of her enemies, she caused to be built two sub- 
terranean corridors, which put her dwelling into communication 
with the royal palace and the Valentino. From the year 1848, 
when the parliamentary constitution of Piedmont was declared, 
up to 1864, when the transferrence of the capital of the king- 
dom of Italy to Florence was decreed, the Palazzo Madama was 
the seat of the Italian Senate, which, by a strange coincidence, 
occupies to-day at Rome a palace by the same name. 

The Palazzo Carignano, where the Chamber of Deputies used 
to hold its sittings before the capital was moved to Florence, is 
only a one-story building, but the richness of its interior deco- 
ration places it above all other buildings of this kind which 
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it would rule in the aligment of the windows. To-day there is 
at the Valentino a training-school for engineers. 

On the same bank of the Po, the organizing eommittee of 
the International Exhibition of 1884 had the ingenious idea of 
constructing a chäteau eomplete in the style of the Middle 
Ages, and they fixed on the model of the fifteenth century, 
when the severe and robust arehitecture which charaeterizes 
this class of building was in its full flower. The architects 
intrusted with the exeeution of this idea devoted themselves to 
a very conscientious study and travelled into the most remote 
districts of Piedmont, where still remain ruins of this age which 
are sufficiently well preserved for study. Owing to these 
researches they were able to coneeive and carry into exeeution 
a work which gives us a sensation of a perfect resurrection of 
the various details of which theiraim was to reeall to us the recol- 
leetion. 'Phe moat, the drawhridge, the postern, the towers, 
the court of honor, the salle d'armes, all serve to transport us 
in imagination to that age of iron, when life was a perpetual 
combat, and when, under the guise of an arrogant ehivalry 
feudal aristocracy exercised its trade of rapine and pillage. The 
houses grouped about the castle also had a varied physiognomy, 
and during the exhibition inhabitants, elothed in Middle Age 
costumes, observed the eustoms and engaged in the works of 
the epoeh to which they pretended to belong. At the left in 
the eourt-yard the salle d' armes was peopled with soldiers 
armed with rapiers, and wearing large felt hats, warming them- 
selves about a spacious and seigniorial fireplace. Then came 
the kitchens, the dining-hall, the sculleries, the cellars, the oubli- 
ettes — all the accessories, in a word, of a feudal military 
household. It was picturesque and attractive. 

I should like to speak also of tle gallery of arms established 
by King Charles Albert in the Salle de Beaumont, but I should 
step outside of the purely arehitectura! frame within which I 
must confine my travelling notes, and, besides, space is want- 
ing. I will eontent myself with saying that in this gallery one 
can see an incomparable collection of arms and armor — eui- 
rasses, helmets, swords, poniards, halberds, fusils, musketoons, 
arbalists, cross-bows, lances — all the murderous paraphernalia 
of the heroic ages are here represented under multiplied and 
varied forms. In certain rooms we perceive whole rows of 
warriors on horseback, armed from head to foot, and the effect 
is so striking that in the dusk they seem about to charge one 
upon another. Midst these historie treasures there exists 
some which have a great artistie value, and we see at the side 
of the armor of Emmanuel Philiberto the shield of Charles 
Emmanuel I in burnished steel, a rich buckler wholly sculptured 
by hand of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Although the Basiliea of Superga is some little distance from 
Turin on the hill which bears its name, we may say that it 
forms a portion of the monumental patrimony of this city. It 
is here that repose the ashes of allthe princes of Savoy. One 
can see at the side the tombs of Vietor Amadeus II, who was 
the first king of Sardinia, and of Charles Emmanuel III, his 
son, those of Victor Emmanuel I, Charles Albert, and Marie 
Adelaide of Austria, wife of Victor Emmanuel II. There are 
only lacking the remains of Charles Felix, whose mortal ashes 
rest in the Chureh de la Haute Combe, in Savoy ; and those of 
Victor Emmanuel II, which rest in the Pantheon at Rome. 

The erection of the Basilica of Superga was begun in 1715, 
in fulfilment of a vow of King Victor Amadeus II while his 
capital was besieged by the French troops in 1706. It is eon- 
ceived in a composite style analogous to that of the Roman 
churches of the same age; but in spite of want of pnrity in the 
structure, it produces a positive impression because of the ad- 
vantageous position in which it is placed, and the light whieh 
bathes it incessantly. Из lofty dome and bell-tower are not 
without eleganee, and if we mount to the platform whieh sur- 
rounds the lantern of the dome we can enjoy one of the most 
beautiful panoramas in the world. The gaze embraees the en- 
tire range of the Alps, and with a field-glass the spires of the 
cathedral at Milan can be seen. Everywhere the eye per- 
ceives the smiling fertile fields of Italy, and one eannot avoid a 
lively feeling of emotion in thinking that there lie before one 
the plains of Lombardy and valley of the Po, where during so 
many centuries the armies of the old world gave one another 
rendezvous to decide their quarrels. The thought becomes 
grave and mournful, and one is seized with a sensation of grief 
at the rising thought that if all the dead who have watered this 
smiling land with their hearts’ blood should arise, the immense 


and flowering fields would be peopled with phantoms. 
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Turin possesses. The wall and windows of the first story are 
brought forward and supported over a round-arehed portico, 
whose fluted pilasters and capitals are repeated up to the 
terrace which covers the building. This terrace is enclosed by 
a balustrade which is broken at points corresponding with 
the pilasters by pedestals supporting architectural emblems. 
The three porticos in the middle, forming the central feature 
of the design, are flanked by two pairs of fluted columns, which 
are detached from the whole, and are repeated in the upper 
part by the same arrangement, so as to support four pedestals, 
on which are statues. The central portion of the build- 
ing rises another story and we see here renewed on a 
smaller scale the theme which rules in the other portions. 
At eaeh end of this central body the architect has arranged 
pavilions with niches which contain statues. In spite of this 
excessive crowd of ornamentation and features, the general 
appearance of this architeetural morsel is quite agreeable. 

The Castello Valentino is a vast building which was erected 
on the left bauk of the Po at the end of a magnifieent alley 
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Monument to Cavour. Dupre, Sculptor. 


of lime trees. It is surrounded by verdure, and its imposing 
mass detaches itself vigorously from the midst of the picturesque 
country landscape. Its orfgin is shrouded in obscurity, and по 
one knows even the reason of its name, which historians inter- 
pret in very different fashion. What in any case is beyond 
dispute is that its structure declares it to be certainly anterior 
to the second half of the sixteenth century. The facade which 
overlooks the river is remarkable for a sobriety which is not’ 
preserved in buildings of a later date, although the relative 
heaviness of the whole makes us feel that the decadence is 
already approaching. To remedy this heaviness they crowned 
the corners of the principal body with four towers covered by 
gable roofs, and at the centre of the facade constructed a pro- 
jecting terrace, to which two ramped staircases lead. This 
somewhat breaks up the monotony of the design, which without 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, OTTAWA, CANADA, 
[Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Editton.] 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR OFFICE BUILDING OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRUST BUILDING, WALL 8T. NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
BANN, COOK & WILLARD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ix this limited eompetition which took place in January last none 
of the designs submitted proved acceptable. 
= 
ТИЕ AZTEC CALENDAR STONE AND ТИЕ SACRIFICIAL STONE, 
MEXICO, MEXICO. 


For description sce article elsewhere in this issue. 


VIEWS IN TURIN:— THE VALENTINO; THE SUPERGA; THE ME- 
DLEVAL CUATEAU;: THE CHURCH OF GRAN MADRE DI DIO; 
TNE ROYAL PALACE. 


For description sec article elsewhere in this issue. 


WAREHOUSE FOR MESSRS. ROSENHEIM, FRANKENTHAL & GOLD- 
STEIN, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. A. F. ВОЗЕХПЕТМ, ARCHITECT, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. М 


THE AZTEC CALENDAR AND THE SACRIFICIAL STONE. 


[WO huge mon- 
oliths exhib- 

ited in the 
National Museum 
in the city of Mex- 
ico are worthy of 
notice in the pages 
of the ЛАтетсап 
Architect. They 
are the so-called 
* Aztec Calendar 
Stone" and the 
stone upon which 
were offered the 


human sacrifices 
to the Sun. It 
would perhaps 


never have ос- 
eurred to me that 
there was any ar- 
ehiteetural inter- 
est attaching to 
these two speei- 
mens of Aztec 
sculpture had not 
an architect once 
shown a deep in- 
terest in them and 
с AA expressed great 
Aärbie Mantel :Ván Rensselser Mansion Alban”. NY. satisfaction upon 
dale 765. | securing photo- 
graphs of them. 

The two stones were discovered in excavating in close proximity 
to the great cathedral in the years 1790 and 1791. Upon the 
destruction of the city by the Spanish conquerors, these stones, with 
the other appurtenances of heathen worship, were buried out of sight 
of the heathen to prevent the recently converted from lapsing into 
their former religion. Upon the discovery of the Calendar Stone, 
the Commissioners of the Cathedral begged for it, and the Viceroy 
gave verbal orders to deliver it to them on condition that it was to 
be preserved and publiely displayed. It was accordingly built into 
the base of the southwestern tower of the Cathedral,! and there it 


remained until the summer of 1885, when it was removed to the 


room in the National Museum, especially prepared for tlıe larger and 
heavier rclies of the Aztec idolatry. 

The calendar stone is twelve fect in diameter and weighs, by esti- 
mation, over twenty-four tons. It was quarried and carved at Tenan- 
titlan, in the inountains beyond Lake Chalco, and was transported 
to the capital, a distance of several leagues, by means of rollers and 
ropes. The Aztecs had no draught animals and it required the 
combined efforts of ten thousand slaves to drag this great burden 
from the quarries to the island city of Tenochtitlan and place it 
upon the Қ нді of Ifuitzilopochtli, and in aecomplishing this task 
the immense stone broke through one of the bridges to be erossed, 
drowning several of the priests who accompanied it, and putting 


those superintending the transportation to an immense amount of 
tronble in raising it from the bottom of the lake into which it sank. 
All this is upon the authority of a very early historian. "The year 
1512 is assigned as that in which the task of bringing this immense 
sculptured block to the capital was accomplished — only a few years 
before the Conquest. 

An elaborate key to the figures sculptured upon the calendar 
stone would be of interest only to the archeologist, who wonld pro- 
bably be dissatisfied with those given and seek one more satisfactory 
elsewhere; for the meaning of the calendar stone is still a subject 
for discussion among the learned. It has been claimed by some that 
the stone not only represents the Zodiae, but that if plaeed in a 

roper position, would make a sun dial. Another antiquarian 
insists that it is not a calendar at all, lacking indispensable elements 
for the computation of time, but is “a votive monument to the Sun,” - 
and upon it sacrifices were offered. That the central figure repre- 
sents the sun is certain and perhaps the year also. The Mexican 
month was composed of twenty days, which шау account for the 
twenty figures placed in the circle immediately around it, the figures 
being hieroglyphic representations of the days of the month. 

The illustration is from a photograph taken while the stone 
remained in the wall of the Cathedral, and shows the irregular exten- 
sion of the stone beyond the borders of the sculptured design. It 
shows also that the art of mural advertising is practiced in modern 
Mexico and is no respecter even of the walls of the Cathedral. 

The sacrificial stone is, like the calendar stone, of porphyritic 
basalt, of close grain, and is about three feet high and eight feet in 
diameter. The real name of this eylinder is the “ Cuauhzicalli de 
Теос Tizoc was the ninth monarch of the Aztecan dynasty, and 
reigned from 1477 to 1486. The Cuauhxicalli (Cuauhtli —eagle, 
zicalli — drinking cup) is supposed to commemorate his victories over 
the surrounding tribes or nations. Fifteen tribes or nations were 
subducd by this predecessor of Moteczuma. "The design upon the 
side of the sacrificial stone represents the conquering warrior with 
his hand grasping the hair of his vanqnished foe, whose arrows are 
inverted. This design is repeated fifteen times. Each repetition is 
furnished with a hicroglyph denoting the name of the conquercd tribe. 

Upon the upper surface of the stone — slightly convex — is a figure 
representing the sun. In the centre is a small bowl-like depression 
drained by a narrow canal. The bowl and canal were intended to 
catch the blood of the victim sacrificed to the sun, and earry it off 
the stone; for the stone was used as its popular name indicates, as 
the altar upon which human sacrifices were offered. ‘The order of 
nobles, known as “The Eagles” were the especial patrons of the 
sun, and the solemnities at which these sacrifices were offered were 
under their charge. Hence, the euphonious Aztec name given to 
this famous stone. In the tjmes of the Aztees the stone occupied a 
position upon one of pyramidal temples. 

To enter upon any further explanation of these two remarkable 
specimens of Aztee sculpture would be but to repeat the somewhat 
conflicting theories advanced by the various Mexican archeologists, 
Leon y Gama, Chavero, Garcia Cubas, Orozco y Berra, Ramirez, 
Valentini, Bandelier and others, as to their meaning and uses. 

Our illustration of the sacrificial stone is from a photograph taken 
while the stone stood in the patio of the National Museum, and shows 
behind it the hideous idol Muitzilopochtli; or, according to some, the 
front is that of Teoyaomiqui, an unknown female deity, and the rear 
side represents Huitzilopochtli, the god of war. Another (Chavero) 
calls the monolith variously by the euphonious names, Coatlicue (the 
woman with the skirt of snakes), Cilmacoatl (the serpent woman), 
and Cihuatcotl (the god woman.) It is probably not important 
to decide precisely which of these the hideously earved block of 
en actually docs represent. 

n the fall of 1885 the room opening directly behind this idol, as 
seen in the illustration, was fitted up for the reveption of all the 
heavier relies of the Aztecs, and the calendar stone, the sacrificial 
stone, the many-named idol and others are displayed there to good 
advantage. About the same time excavations in the neighborhood 
of the great Cathedral discovered -other sculptured rocks. The 
colossal head of a serpent was among them — probably a part of the 
exterior ornament of the wall surrounding the creat temple, and 
known as the Cohuatipantli, or wall of serpents. These were, of 
eourse, added to the collection in the National Museum. 

If the architect or decorator finds nothing suggestive or instrue- 
tive in these specimens of Aztec sculpture, he might be more success- 
ful in a search in other rooms of the National Museum where are 
displayed the various forms of decoration employed among the 
Aztees. "The decoration of the interior walls of ihe ruined palace of 
Mitla in the State of Oaxaca, represents the architectural taste of a 
race long antecedent to the Aztecs. "The pottery exhibited in the 
Museum slıows curious designs employed in the earliest days which 
are still in use among the Indians who snpply the cities with pot- 
tery. They are perhaps worth some study. Now and then one 
finds designs among them suggestive of the Greek or the Pompeian. 
Modern seulptors are inelined to reproduce the designs resembling 
those of the Mitta palace in their work for the city of Mexico. А 
notable instance of this is the pedestal of the recently completed 
monument to Cnauhtemoe in the Paseo de la Reforma, in which the 
modern forms and the primitive designs are combined with skill and 
satisfactory results, 
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tive worth in the eyes of the 
artistie world. And this, too, 
not by virtue of any fostering 


try and its people, but in the 
face of a materialistic age, in 
spite of philistinism, ignorance 
and want of encouragement; 
even in spite of bad Congres- 
sional legislation, the working 
of which has been and is a 
positive detriment to art pro- 
gress. 

The transition of American 
art from the crude ill-formed 
growth of some years ago to 
the present respeetable product 
may scem to many to have 
been made easily, but such was 
not the case. There has been 
a battle against odds, a fight 
against imposed conditions, a 
struggle against many discouragements, not the least of ‚which have 
come from our own people, individually, soeially and nationally. As 
a nation we lay the flattering coneeit to our souls that we grasp 
things quickly, that we adapt ourselves easily to circumstances, and 
that as a result we are far in advance in nineteenth eentury eiviliza- 
tion. And, as a matter of fact, this is true in a limited sense. We 
do quickly appreciate the advantages or disadvantages of a political, 
mercantile or social movement, and we are far advanced in the sci- 
entific and commercial affairs of the century, but what price do we 
pay for our advancements in these respects? Certain it is that the 
law of compensation requires for an ехсеПепсе in one direction a 
corresponding deficiency in anotlıer direction, and it is equally cer- 
tain that our superiority as a nation in what is generally known as 
“business” has been purehased by our inferiority as a nation In art 
and literature. We are the adıniration of the world in the one thing, 
but no one speaks or cares very much about us in the other. То be 
sure, thanks to a coterie of strong-willed literary workers, we have 
an American literature, but we are not a literary people, and though, 
thanks to a handful of determined, self-sacrificing artists, we have an 
American art, yet, again, we are not an artistic people. 

Why is it that the shrewd American who so prides himself on his 
ready glance and bird's-eye view, has not recognized the importance 
of literature and art as factors in national growth and education? 
Is it that, like the giant of old, he is so long-sighted in one eye that 
he is very short-sighted in the other eye, and that literature and art 
are ul unfortunate in being on his infirm side? Very likely this 
is the case. The American is somewhat of a specialist, focusing his 
light tbrough one glass which, though it burns where it touches, is, 
nevertheless, not an illuminating power to any extent. His chief 
speciality and hobby of late years has been “business.” This has 
been bis inseparable companion, who gets up with him in the morn- 
ing, dresses and breakfasts with him, goes down town with him, 
stays with him the whole day, comes home with him at night, and 
lies down to sleep with him again. All roads lead to business, all 
pursuits have it as an object, all ambitions lie within its compass. 
No wonder that the American has beeome somewhat like poor Poll 
in his inability to voice more than one word, and somewhat like the 
mole in his inability to travel in more than one channel. It is a case 
of development worthy of scientific investigation. The criekets in 
the Mammoth Cave, from lack of use, have lost the power of seeing, 
and in the place of eyes have developed long antennw. The Ameri- 
can, though he is not utterly devoid of vision in any respect has, 
nevertheless, grown antenn® of preternatural proportions for mat- 
ters of “business.” 

No, he is not totally blind: he has read his history and knows 
that of all the great nations of antiquity not one but was great in art 
and literature, and that of all their greatness these two features alone 
remain. He knows that no country has ever ranked high without 
them, yet he thinks his own eonntry can be an exception. Besides, 
he argues, the age is materialistic: it requires praetieal things; the 
time of idealism and romance has gone hy and realism has taken its 
place. We must adapt ourselvesto the age. Art wasa good enough 
thing for the Greeks and Italians, as poetry was a good thing for the 
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people of the Elizabethan period. What tlıe world wants now is 
energy in the business line and the ability to make money. And so 
the average American doubtless thinks that inasmuch as the aceumu- 
lation of money is the chief aim of life, the poet would be better 
employed studying the internal essence of a stock-list and the painter 
would be a more useful member of society were he scribbling 
himself into a consumption over some broker's account books. No, 
he is not totally blind to the arts, but he might as well be, for while 
his antennz are ever spread before him for a business venture, he 
will never use his eyes to see the beauty of light from above. 

Now, this lack of sympathy on the part of the people which ren- 
ders an artistic career in America so preearious (for without sym- 
pathy it is as hard for any calling to exist as it is for a flower to 
grow without water) is a something with which the artist has 
scarcely the right to find fault. It proceeds from sheer ignorance, 
which it is the artist's mission (if it be admitted that he has a mission 
at all) to dispell. Ilis art must teach people culture and be its own 
reason for existence. That the individual cares поі? for painting 
gives the painter no good ground for complaint. Dut, when indi- 
viduals banded together as society, in their legislative enactinents 
pass laws designed to throttle the teaching process of the artist in 
its very inception, then the artist certainly has cause for complaint 
beeause the rights given him under the moral, the soéial and the 
constitutional law are trampled upon. To be sure, the passage of 
such laws is simply the result of the primary cause, that is, ignorance 
on the part of the law-makers, but the ground of complaint cannot 
be pushed back to that starting-point. Ignorance per se is but a 
passive obstacle to be overeome if possible. Its effect, on the con- 
trary, may be an overt act of wrong against which just aetion may 
be brought. 

That a business-minded nation should send to its legislative depart- 
ments people of a kindred nature to themselves and that these 
representatives should legislate chiefly in the interests of business 
matters is but the natural working of a majority rule. That the 
Government of the United States through Congress should appro- 
priate moneys, build buildings, establish bureaus, equip services, 
send out commissions, and publish reports, all for the advantage of 
mercantile or scientific pursuits, is perhaps as it should be and doubt- 
less for the greatest good of the greatest number. That the same 
Government should appropriate thousands of dollars for the benefit 
of Transitof-Venus Expeditions, botanical gardens, and scientific 
museums, and that searcely anything should be appropriated for the 
benefit of the fine arts (exeept as some political workers in the inter- 
est of a mediocre artist sueceed in foisting upon it a bad picture or 
worse bust) is something that the friends of art may feel is ill-judged 
discrimination, but with which they may not find fault. That a man 
who invents some newly-fashioned match-box or washing.machine 
can command Congress and set the whole Governmental machinery 
in motion by his appeal, while the greatest author or the greatest 
artist we possess may crook his knee-hinges in the outer lobby of the 
Capitol unnoticed? is again prejudicial discrimination, but not a 
casus belli. The artists of the United States make no complaint that 
Congress has done nothing for them, but they do complain that Con- 
gress by its enactments has done much against them; that its actions 
have checked the growth of art education, have checked the incom- 
ing of art treasures into this country, have checked in some degree 
the production within our own borders of the best art. They bring 
no charge of passive negligence, but rather one of active wrong. 
Let us see if their charge can be substantiated. 

In the year 1857 Congress took off all duty on art and left the 
makers of painting and statuary to their own unbusiness-like devices. 
What art was produced was of no consequence, and doubtless the 
honorable gentlemen from Arkansas and Mississippi thought that 
artists were mild-mannered simpletons who would better be allowed 
to pursue their way unmolested. In 1861 it became evident to the 
honorable gentlemen that the simpletans were adding to themselves 
recruits, that they were making a living in a queer sort of a way, 
and really they ought to be “protected” from the competition of 
grasping foreigners; so a protective tariff of ten per cent was imposed 
on foreign art, not, as we learn, at the solicitation of the “ proteeted,” 
but for the reason that Congress took a fatherly interest in its newly- 
horn progeny. In 1883 the simpletons had grown to large propor- 
tions, they had builded up quite a business, an interest in art mat- 
ters had been ereated, the revenue for 1883 on paintings and seulp- 
tures alone at ten per cent was $308,000. Art had become some- 
thing worthy of Congressional thought, the artists were flourishing, 
but dear me! they were such a shallow set of unbusinesslike people 
that they would certainly dissipate their snccess in sudden failure 
unless the pernicious art and artists of Europe were kept ont of the 
country. American art should be strongly “ protected.” So without 
solicitation on the part of the artists, without consultation with them, 
in spite of the remonstrance of a large body of them who wished no 
duty at all, the duty was raised to thirty per cent. The previous 
tariff had been complained of, yet was endured, but the imposition 
of the thirty per cent tariff immediately raised a cry of denunciation 
and opposition from artists and their friends everywhere throughout 
the country. Аз a result of opposition, the Belmont Bill, asking the 
тереді of the law of 1883 and in favor of no duty wbatsoever on art, 
was the very next year placed before Congress and strongly advo- 
eated by the majority of artists through eommittees appointed for 


1 This is not rhetoric, but a fact. Congressional treatment of the Copyright 
League and the advocates of the Belmont Art Bill is not yet ancient history. 
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that purpose, but to no end. During 1885 and 1886 the popular 
indignation against this tariff manifested itself in many ways. The 
press everywhere called for its repeal, the President “strongly ” 
recommended it in his annual message, artists at home and abroad 
who ha] never appeared in print before denounced it in open letters, 
the National Academy of Design, the Society of American Artists, 
the Art Students’ League, the Paint and Clay Club, the Boston Art 
Club and many other societies and musenms, passed resolutions 
opposed to it. The Union League Club, through its art committee, 
went to the trouble of sending out circulars to all the artists, art-insti- 
tutions and teachers of art in the United States, calling for their 
sentiments and wishes regarding the repeal of the tariff. The fol- 
lowing is the published result of the canvass : 


Number of artists in favor of free art, . о : 1197 
ee d 10 per cent duty, . 26 
“ “ 80 “ “ ^ 1 
9 Ы a specific “ > 33 
“ < partly free art, 5 18 
Whole number of artists heard from, . 3 5 1281 


Of the 153 art-teachers and art-institutions that responded, 148 
were in favor of free art, 3 in favor of partly free art, 2 of a ten per 
cent duty, and 1 of a specifie duty. These data, expressing the 
almost unanimous wish of the artists and their friends for the repeal 
of the obnoxious tariff law, were once more presented to Congress 
and once more totally disregarded. To-day we luxuriate, thanks to 
our Congress, in a thirty per cent duty on foreign art — the works of 
Amerienn artists residing abroad and the art importations for public 
museums alone execpted. This is substantially the statement of fact. 

Whatever may háve been tho reasons of the artists for asking the 
repeal of the tariff, or whether they had any reasons at all, it would 
seem as though such a unanimity of opinion coming from the “ pro- 
tected ” would have immediately resulted in the favorable action of 
Congress. The artists were absolutely the only people to be con- 
sulted in the matter. They were the ones for whom the law was 
made and whom it was caleulated to benefit; they were the ones 
alone interested and when they declared that they did not want pro- 
tection, that it was a curse instead of a benefit to them, and they 
wanted it removed, Congress should have acquiesced in their wishes 
at once. Only one thing could have justified its prolonged retention 
and that wonld have been the necessity of taxation for revenne. 
But this was not put forth, and in fact at the time of the passage of 
the law aud ever since the political problem has been how to reduce 
the enormons iucome of the Government. The artists by their 
unanimity of opinion were clearly entitled to the repeal of the law 
without giving any reason whatever. But they were not so arbi- 
trary in their request. They preferred reasons and good ones, some 
of which it may be well to glance at again for a moment :— 

It was urged then, and the argument is good now, that art should 
be permitted to come into this conntry free of dnty on the ground of 
its edueational benefits. No one entitled to sober consideration or 
respect has ever doubted for a moment that America is inferior in 
the arts to several of the European nations. "There is everything to 
learn from the art of the latter, both by our artists and our people; 
therefore, let it come in, and let us welcome it. The more that 
comes the better for us. Everywhere it will awaken an art-spirit 
among the people which will redound eventually to the benefit of the 
American artist; everywhere it will give our artists an opportunity 
to study the methods of older and better masters. While our artists 
now think it necessary to go back to Europe every few years to see 
new models and methods, if foreign art were here it could be studied 
at home at any and all times. The existence of the tariff not only 
works as a prohibition upon modern pietnres, but also shuts ont 
ancient pictures valuable as illustrating art-history and for purposes 
of technical instruction. If the tariff does not prohibit foreign works, 
then its mission has failed and it should be abolished ; if it does pro- 
hibit foreign works, then it trammels art-education in America, and 
should be abolished for that reason. If it is not ineffectual, it is an 
evil, and in eitber ease should be done away with. To shut out 
foreign art is simply to diminish our art by making our artists weak. 
With no standards of comparison save their own, with no friction of 
mind upon mind, which is always a benefit, with no suggestions 
gathered from others (the most fruitful source of all inspiration), the 
artists simply fail to produce the best quality of work. As a con- 
sequence the interest of the people in art-matters fails likewise 
because of the withdrawal of that which stimulates it. 

There has been some attempt to reason that the abolition of 
foreign art was a desirable thing, because “the art of America 
should be original and indigenous, and not an imitation of foreign 
schools,” but the argument is so cbildish as to be seareely worth 
noticing. As well look for a Shakespeare or a Milton in a Cheyenne 
Indian. as for a Rembrandt or a Velasquez in an untntored, isolated 
American. What great artist ever lived that had not the teachings 
of a master or a school? What nation ever produced art that had 
not its beginnings in the art of a preceding nation? What was, and 
is, the art of China shut off by herself for centuries? What was the 
art of America for the first hundred years of her isolated existence ? 
In the last ten years it has sprung into sudden power, and why, if 
not that within that time, we have come into close communication 


1 See The Critic for December 19th and 26th, 1885. 


with Europe? Originality and spontaueity are good things, but they 
are developed by training, not found by groping blindly in the dark. 
Men in all departments of life learn from the past, and add to their 
teaching that which is new in the present, thus producing what the 
world calls originality, but, which, in fact, is only a new application 
of old knowledge. 
sciences and literature from our laws, scicnces and literature, as to 
advocate the isolation of American art from that of Europe. 
patent absurdity on its face, and the idea of it could have originated 
only with a miud unnecessarily ignorant of the nature of art. 


As well talk of shutting out European laws, 


It is a 


Again, there has been some ta Ik about the benefits the tariff con- 
fers by keeping out the “trash” from abroad, but just how it does so 
would be hard to demonstrate. The tariff works proportionately on 
all production, whether good or bad. If a thirty m cent duty will 
keep out a hundred-dollar piece of trash, it will likewise keep out a. 
hundred-dollar work of merit; so the acting of tbe law is equally 
good or equally bad. A statutory enactment discriminating between 
things good and things bad would really be a very nice thing, but from 
its uon-existence in the past, we may safely doubt the possibility of its 
existence in the future. There is but one law that may stamp things 
with approval or disapproval, and that is the law of publie taste. 
Wares of all kinds find their proper level in the world's markets, and 
the American market can be no exception. ЈЕ we are not good judges 
of “trash,” it is not because our country does not turn out enough of 
it for ns to judge by. There are more flimsy, bogus, swindling pro- 
ductions pushed upon our markets by Americans in oue year than in 
all the countries of Europe put together; го we need not fear the 
“contaminating influences " of any foreign contagion, for we are well 
innoeulated with our own. The American artist and the American 
Born are not injured but rather educated by “trash.” For, to 

now error is to recognize truth. The chromo and the Christmas- 
card have been the pioneers and missionaries of painting with us by 
awakening a love for decoration. To have these long before us is to 
recognize their shallowness, and after a time a desire for something 
better springs ont of them. 

Aside from the injury that the tariff is working American art, 
there is every reason why the law should be repealed on account of 
the humiliating position in which it has placed onr artists before 
European artists. To the masters of France, Germany, England and 
Italy we are indebted for the excellent training possessed by onr 
leading artists. The schools, academies and studios of those eoun- 
tries have been open to our people the same as to their own people. 
Their Salons and galleries receive and hang American pictures, and 
permit the painters of them to compete for prizes of value. ‘They 
ask no tax, or duty, or charge whatsoever. "Гей great courtesy in 
this matter is reciprocated by our imposing a fine of thirty per cent 
on everything they may send to this country, which is a virtnal 
warning that they must not do so again. At first there was not a 
little indignation among foreign artists at such cavalier treatment, 
and some action looking to the adoption of retaliatory measures 
toward our artists was taken ont, but when it was explained that it 
was not the action of the latter but of their honorable representatives 
in Congress assembled who misrepresented them, the retaliatory 
measures were withdrawn and the former conrtesies continue to be 
extended. Ви, in the face of such a state of affairs, it is not wonder- 
ful that the American artist feels like an intruder, a man who has 
insulted his benefactor and robbed bis host, and it is not wonderful 
that he wants the tariff law repealed. The humiliation is deep to 
the artist and the reproach is upon us as a nation. 

And what had Congress to say for itself in justification of the 
tariff law? A little of everything and not much of anything. Its 
members spoke somewhat of keeping out foreign “trash” as though 
they and not the artists were the best judges of “trash,” as though 
they and not the artists were the best judges of the manner of keep- 
ing it ont. The artists did not want the law, the Treasury did not 
want the revenue, and there was no possibility of either party in 
Congress stepping into a political mud-hole by raising the general 
tariff issne in taking off the tariff on art, because this was a special 
case where tbe issue conld have been pnshed aside on the ground of 
education. Still, Congress thought “ protection ” a fine thing whether 
the Protected thought so or not. If foreign works were barred 
people wonld have to buy American ones. As though pictures were 
commodities like soap, wool and pig-iron, necessary to life, and as 
though American pictures could supply the demand for French 
pictures as easily as American soap could supply tlie demand for 
French soap. The absolute impossibility of the tariff working in such 
an analogous way would seem to be apparent to a child. An art- 
lover, for instance, wants a work by Millet, and the tariff law says 
to him: “Here is a landscape by Inness that will answer your pur- 
pose just as well.” In place of a Rubens or a Rembrandt, we are 
told to buy a Chase or a Weir. Were pictnres capable of reproduc- 
tion like books, there were no great injustice in protection; for an 
American edition of Shakespeare substantially supplies the place of 
an English edition of the same author; but the case with pictures 
and seulptnres is entirely different. The work of our American 
artists is good and should be bought for its own sake, and not as a 
substitute for foreign work. Under no eirenmstances conld it be 
that substitute. Each picture is a distinct creation of one man. 
Nothing can replace it. Were our art as great as that of the High 
Renaissance, it could not act as a substitute or render undesirable 
the art of modern Enrope. The very classification of art, with the 
prodnets of mercantile industry and the attempt to apply the same 
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rule to them both, betrays an ignorance of the nature of the former 
quite worthy of our representativos. аты 

But the honorable gentleman from Arkansas and Mississippi were 
sure the artists were the ones who were ignorant and did not know 
their own business. Artists and literary people are so impractical; 
they have no head for business, and unless some one looks after them 
continually, they are likely to starve to death. They should be 
-* protected.” And so they have been in the same way the lion “ pro- 
tected” the lamb; the two lay down together, but the lamb occupied 
an inside berth. р ~ 

What further reason did Congressmen give for their action? 
“None whatever except some silly talk about “original and indigenous 
art ” as though they again were the best judges of that and not the 
artists, as though they were the ones best eonversant with art either 
spontaneous or otherwise. To tie a man hand and foot, and then 
ask him to show his agility; to take away a meehanie's tools and 
then ask him to produce good work, would not:be less absurd than 
the requirement of Congress that American artists independent of 
foreign example should turn out an original and spontaneons art. 

The injurious effects which have resulted from the tariff cannot as 
yet be properly estimated, because the law has not been working 
long enough to fully determine them. Certain, it is that American 
art has not retrograded since the year 1883, nor would it under more 
unfavorable laws than at present exist, because the impetus of its 
advance is sufficiently strong to overcome such obstacles. But there 
is no ascertaining how much greater progress it would have made 
had it been free to develop as its producers wished it to develop. 
That it has been hurt somewhat by the barrier raised against 
foreign art, is not doubted by those acquainted with the subject, 
though it may be admitted that the injury is more consequential than 
direct in its manifestations. To weaken American art by isolation 
so that its effect would be apparent to all, would, undoubtedly, 
take years to accomplish, but its results are no less certain at the 
present time, though we may not readily perceive them. 

The tariff has acted as a direct prohibition to many buyers of 
limited meaus, and where it has not so acted with wealthy people, it 
has resulted in a loss of exaetly thirty per cent of art to the country. 
That is to say, that for every $100,000 worth of pictures $130,000 
are paid, whereby $30,000 that could have been spent in bnying more 
pictures is turned into the already overflowing Treasury. The Gov- 
ernment is a gainer and the people a loser in that proportion. It 
may be said that the loss falls only on the private buyer from whose 
picture-gallery the public derives no benefit. Let us illustrate that 
by two modern instances. In one winter twenty thousand people 
visited the private gallery of the late Mr. Vanderbilt, of New York. 
Was not the absence of thirty per cent, or even ten per cent of that 

allery a loss to the twenty thousand, as well as to Mr. Vanderbilt? 

he ‘recent gift of the Wolfe Collection to the Metropolitan 
Musenm in New York is an illustration of the beuefit the public 
derives from private galleries. It is valued at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but whose now is the loss that there is not from ten to 
thirty per cent more of it, the public's or Miss Wolfe’s estate? The 
consequential injury to art-edueation by these losses must be apparent 
to every one. 

A further injury has arisen from the tariff by making American 
art appear a contemptible produet in the eyes of onr own people. 
The very name of protection to many people is sufficient to condemn 
the thing protected, because the natural supposition is that it is a 
weak infantile affair not strong enough to take саге of itself — a 
chicken just out of the shell which needs coddling and plenty of 
rest — and this is most decidedly what American art is not. It is 
perfectly able and capable of taking care of itself, and to-day it is 
not without honor save among some of its “ protectors” in our own 
land. : Our artists and their art are well-known abroad, and have re- 
ceived their meed of praise. They are not weak but strong, they 
need not the crutehes of protection which have been thrust at them; 
they ean walk alone perfectly well; but if our Congress will insist 
upon calling them cripples, why it cannot be wondered at that many 
people who do not know them should believe the insulting insinuation 
to be true. И 

Now, what American art and the American artists want of Con- 
gress and the Government is nothing more nor less tlıan to be let 
alone. They have asked for nothing aud want nothing except that 
Congress shall undo its unsolicited and ill-advised legislation. Gov- 
ernmental direction of the fine arts is not sought. It worked badl 
in France, a nation of artists, and it ean be imagined how it would sort 
here where ignoranee of art-matters and politieal faithlessness go 
hand in hand. It might be a gracious thing for the Government to 
ereet a building to be used as a National Gallery, but it has not been 
direetly asked to do this, and even should it think wise to do so the 
strueture through politieal jobbery would likely enough turn out to 
be another New York Post-Office horror not at all advantageous to 
art. Again, it might be a gracious thing for the Government to place 
prizes in the hands of a committee of artists to be awarded to suc- 
cessful art-competitors as in France, and to lend assistanee to the 
promotion and advancement of art through its executive bureaus. 
Other nations of the earth cultivate art and find it not a bad invest- 
ment from a purely mercantile point of view. France makes a large 
revenue out of it, and people floek to Paris mainly to see the art- 
treasures there. But however beneficial such a course might prove, 
the artists have not asked for it. All that is requested of Congress 
is that it undo what art-legislation it has done, and in the future 


leave American art to follow the even tenor of its way unmolested by 
legislation of any kind. Our art is abundantly able to fight its own 
way unaided and unprotected, like any other profession or calling 
not a capitalized industry. 


JOHN C. van DYKE. 


T is a faet which no intelligent architect will undertake to deny, 
that the constructive masonry of the present period is defeetive 
in the proper and well-direeted use of mortars and cements. This 

is due not altogether to a lack of good iuterest or a condition of posi- 
tive ignorance on the part of the builders. The arehiteets who have 
the planning and direction of the work are largely to blame. We 
fancy that engineers, as a rule, have better masonry constructions 
earried out under their care than the architects, even when working 
with the same kinds of men and material. ‘There is no real excuse 
for this condition. The arelitect should understand and appreciate 
the materials with which he has to deal. There surely is as impera- 
tive a necessity for the employment of good mortars in the construc- 
tion of a large publie building as in a bridge or an abutment, yet this 
necessity is seldom fully appreeiated, if we are to judge by the re- 
sults. Architecture should call out the highest thought on every- 
thing whieh pertains to materials and appliances of construction to- 
day, in jnst the same manner in which during what we may term the 
golden age of art, the architect was master-mechanie as well as the 
unfolder of the artistic conception, It might almost be said that 
Rome owes her present architeetural importance to the use of good 
mortar. Surely had the Pantheon or the Coliseum been constructed 
with the rash modern mixtures we are fain to duh as mortar, they 
would not be standing to-day. The architeets of this preéminently 
practical nineteenth century seem strangely disinclined to use care 
in the selection and mixing of their cements and mortars; and when 
an architect seeks for information on the subject he invariably turns 
to an engineer. Whether it be beneath the dignity of the profes- 
sional brother, or whether it be too profound a subjeet for the archi- 
tectural mind to grapple with, we would not undertake to say; but 
the literature of the subject is by far too little studied, and 
architects, by their practice, admit a willingness to entrust the саге 
of one of the most important chemical reactions, involving the ulti- 
mate stability of a building, to the hands of the first day-laborer who 
comes along. How many architects know the proper proportion of 
sand to use in mortar? How many even examine the lime or cement 
critically? How many understand the influence of salt, sugar, exces- 
sive freezing, too much water, too fat lime, or a badly burned cement, 
on the resulting mortar? These are pertinent questions, and such 
as every architect should appreciate. ; 

But if architectural literature is deficient on such themes, engineers 
are quite ready to supply the lack. Aside from numerous large and 
comprehensive works on the general subjects of limes and cements 
there are many smaller publications dealing with individual depart- 
ments of the topics and treating them exhaustively. To the last 
category belongs the recently issued work by John Newman, C. E.! 
It is written entirely for engineers and treats the subject from an 
engineering standpoint, discussing problems which occur only in 
engineering practice; still, by reason of its thoroughness, it might be 
of much value to the architect. Furthermore; itis limited in its 
scope almost exclusively to Portland-cement concrete, a material with 
which we unfortunately have comparatively little to do in this 
country. 

Mr. Newman points a moral by observing that it is doubtful if any 
other material largely used in engineering structures requires in test- 
ing such constant observation and assiduous attention as cement, A 
difference in strength sometimes oceurs between each cargo, and 
even in the same shipment or delivery; consequently a regular 
system of testing should be instituted. A simple test of the strength 
aud character of neat cement is not necessarily a guaranty of similar 
powers when it is incorporated with sand; and a test of neat cement 
after being seven days in mould cannot be trusted; twenty-eight days 
should be the least period to elapse from the filling of the mould to 
the final test. How many architects would ever feel called on to 
give the time and attention necessary for such tests, even on the 
heaviest buildings? And yet our ordinary natural cements are much 
more variable than the manufactured Portland cement to which the 
author refers. The whole of Mr. Newman’s chapter on tests is so 
practical in its nature and so sensible in its application that every 
building superintendent would be better qualified for his duties after 
having studied it carefully. 

In all cases where concrete is to be exposed to dampness, it is 
quite desirable that the mixture shall be water-tight, whieh can only 
be when the exact relative proportions of cement, sand and stone are 
used. It is the common architectural practice to follow some rule of 
thumb deduced without reference to the conditions of any particular 
case; but when cements, to say nothing of sands and gravels will 
vary so much, it is quite important that exact relations be maintained. 
A simple method is given for determining the quantity of cement re- 
ae] in concrete: With the gravel, or stone, fill completely by 
shaking and ramıning down a water-tight box or measure, the eubical 


1" Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete,” by John Newman, Assoc. M, 
Inst. C. Е, London and New York: E, & Е. N, Spon. 
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contents of which are krown. Then add as much damp sand as 
possible, shaking it down amongst the gravel, the quantity of gravel, 
or stone, and sand being measured before being deposited. Then 
pour in as much water as the measure will contain; the quantity of 
water gives the net enbieal contents of the cement required to coat 
the particles, which, however, should be increased by about ten per 
cent to allow for imperfect amalgamation, which cannot be so com- 
plete as the water, and to ensure that all the interstices between the 
sand are filled with cement. In a similar manner the volume of the 
interstices of the stone can be ascertained. 

Mr. Newman writes from an English standpoint, and some of his 
figures relating to prices can be of only approximate value to Ameri- 
can renders, but he makes some statements in regard to the compara- 
tive cost of cement and lime mortars which suggest that possibly 
similar conditions exist in this conntry without our being able to 
utilize them. Thus, at the Portsmouth Dock-yard Extension works it 
was found that a mixture of four to six parts of sand to one of Port- 
land cement gave a mortar far superior to any that could be made 
with lime, and at slightly less expense; and that the adhesive power 
of mortar mixed in the proportion of eight of sand to one of cement, 
with the addition of a small quantity of lime, or yellow loam, to 

nder the mortar more plastic and tenacious, was superior to lime 
mortar inixed in the proportions of two vf sand to one of line. At 
the Chatham Dock-yard works, ordinary builling mortar was 
abandoned, and a mixture used of one part cement to seven parts of 
coarse, elean, sharp sand, and one part of foundry sand containing 
about ten per cent of loam, equivalent to about one and-one-half per 
cent in the mortar ready for use. 

‘The book is purely technical in its character. The statements are 
terse, well chosen and to the point, nor does one have to wade 
through a mass of figures and hypothetical theories to get at the 
facts, a quality not always to be found in treatises of this kind. 1t 
is a business-like book for busy people. 


THERE must be very few large schools or small colleges in this 
country which do not maintain one or more publi ations of one kind 
or another, and if they are not the kind whieh undertake to lay down 
the law upon every subject nnd prefer to stride hanghtily along on 
stilts than seuffle honestly along through every-day dust, they do a world 
of good. They form records for the future, they knit more closely 
together the boys who make and maintain them, and when they fall into 
the hands of elders they help to show how the coming generation is 
preparing to take up the work which they soon must drop. If not 
too stilted or too insipid, but frank and boyish they are a charming 
form of publication to pick up and read — now and then. When we 
received some time ago a notification tbat the students of the Archi- 
tectural Department of the Institute of Technology proposed to 
establish a publication, we wondered whieh of several possible 
courses would be selected, and had a premonitory shudder at the 
Idea that we might be treated to another exhibition on stilts, and 
asked to read in humbleness of spirit the latest gospel of art as 
preached by those just crossing its threshold. But instead of this 
we lind the modest statement that the Technology Architectural Re- 
view! is to be “essentially a portfolio of plates and not of text,’ 
which will “aim to call attention to aud emphasize the resources of 
Classic architecture,” and will “offer to American draughtsmen an 
academic inodel at a price within the reach of every one,” and we 
find this statement confirmed by the inclusion in this initial number of 
four gelatine prints which show reproductions of successful school 
problems executed as washed drawings. The idea of the publication 
is a good one; an “academic model" is in many ways a 
most desirable thing to have within reach, and if these young 
men can interject once a month into the hurly-burly of the 
“picturesque” or “cottage” architecture some designs that will 
show that proportion, mass, subordination of parts and, above all, 
refined simplicity are things that are in these days believed in and 


studied, even if only within the walls of a school, they will have 


deserved as well of their times as other reformers have of theirs. 

We will not distress the promoters with any forebodings as to 
what will become of the Zteview when those who have founded it have 
taken up the realities of an architeet’s life, but we think we may 
“offer the suggestion that if the plates are intended to be primarily 
“souvenirs of the achievements of fellow-stndents, pleasant records of an 
all too-fleeting time of probation, a greater number of designs, repro- 
duced in a less expensive style, would better please the majority of the 
editors’ constituents, while, if it is really intended to call the attention 
"ef outsiders to “the resources of Classic architecture,” an endeavor 
‚should be made to have the scale of prints large enough to properly 
show what the resources аге. To those who have enjoyed this kind 
of academic training, the three drawings which go to make up the 
usual rendu of a programme are intelligible enough, but the outsider 
woukl find more real instruetion in one set of drawings, * with 
details to a larger scale." 


A very different publication is this next one, and yet it is an 
"arehiteetural journal put forth by men who also believe in academie 
models and the worth of Classic architecture — at least in the school 
E It is the new weekly journal, Г Architecture, established by 
he Société Centrale des Ärchiteetes Francais, one of the most 


VPhe all d Architectural Review, published monthly during the school- 
г — eight months — by the students tn the Architectural Department of the 
assuehuxetts tustitute of Technology. - 


energetic and progressive architectural associations in Europe. Tho 
list of the Society’s undertakings is not a short one, and it has been 
induced to add one more to the number in the establishment of this 
journal, because it was found that the monthly Bulletin had a ciren- 
ation almost exclusively amongst members of the Society, and so had 
no external intluence, and was, moreover, at the disadvantage т 
which monthly periodicals always find themselves in dealing with 
matters of current interest and importance. The working organiza- 
tion of the Society is extremely good, and to the several “sections ” 
are referred matters pertinent to them for treatment in a more efli- 
cient and prompt manner than would probably attend the delibera- 
tions of the entire boly. Consequently arises the necessity that the 
main body shonld receive reports of the action of its several sections 
promptly, and it is to furnish a vehicle for the publication of these 
reports that L'Architecture has been established. All the other 
matter that usually finds its way into an architectural publication 
will be found here, but the central fact will always be in evidence — 
that the journal is official, but official in the French sense, which is 
somewhat different from that in which we often use the word, which 
comes pretty near to being “ organic.” 

‘Lhe three things of most importance that the Society has accom- 
plished is the compilation and publication of the “ Manuel des Lois 
du Batiment,” the establishment of the Caisse de Défense mutuelle des 
Architectes and the publication of the Série de prir, or official price- 
list of building-materials which has no counterpart in this country, but 
which in France is used by every contractor in making his estimates. 

Another worthy feature of the Society’s work is the manner in 
which it interests itself in the mechanics who carry out the designs 
of architects and seeks to encourage friendly relations between the 
head and the hand, as it were, as well as to encourage individual 
ambition by the bestowal of numerous medals and rewards. 

We believe that we shall find the new journal as weleome a visitor 
as are the other two architectural weeklies whose establishment some 
years ago was so marked a new departure in French professional 
publications. 


EN 


AN OPENING FOR AN ARCILITECT. 
NEWARK, N. J., Mareh 6, t888. 
To THE EDITORS Or TUE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly do me the great favor to tell me 
your opinion in regard to the following : 
lam a young architect intending to start business for myself in 
any city of the United States, and want to know some cities which 
may be the most suitable for this purpose both according to rapid 
increase in population and wealth and according to a healthy climate. 
1 dislike to take up your time, but would be happy to hear your 
advice in tbis case. Very tl, yours, 
INQUIRER. 
[SAN Diego. Cal., possesses the necessary climatic recommendations, and 
the newspapers of that city assert that there is a * building boom” of largo 
proportions now neserting its sway. We advise our correspondent not to go 
to such remote parts without further iuquiry.—Eps. AMERICAN ANCHITECT.] 


DISREGARDING THE LIMIT OF COST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Mareh 5, 1888, 
To tne EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, —I have just learned the result of a competition in 
which I was engaged with others for a church at Newark, N. J. 
The terms of the competition placed a limit of cost $90,000. I have 
heard that the accepted design is likely to very far exceed this 
limit. If this is so, is there any redress for the other competitors, 
most of whom were naturally eareful to keep within this essential 
condition of the competition. 

Task this question because it is an oft-repeated experience. Not 
long ago I had the misfortune to stand No. 2 in a competition for a 
high school building, limit of cost as stated $20,000. I was most 
careful to keep within the limit. The accepted design eost $35,000 
as I was afterward told, and trustees were obliged to apply for addi- 
tional funds. Ought there not to have been some redress? Now, 
for this chureh, twenty designs, which probably represent $4,000 
worth of labor, were submitted. If there is any clement of unfair- 
ness іп the verdict, especially such an element as this, should there 
not be a Portia or Daniel to come to judgment in our behalf. 

Respectfully yours, 
COMPETITOR. 

TRE persons proposing the competition are boond by the terms they 
offer, nnd in the ease of a very glaring violation of the provi-ion far limit 
of cost, could probahly he made 10 pay all the eompetitors who followed the 
terms in good faith a fair price for their work. At the same time other 
terms of the competition are very often incompatible with the limit of eost 
specified in the sime programme, and it would certainly not be for the 
Interest of the profession to hold too closely to n limit of cost ou work shown 
by competition sketches. We shauld say that a man who got a sketeh for 
a thirty-fivo thousand dollar building accepted in n competition for one to 
eost twenty thousand had practised n successful fraud, but a certain margin 
ought fairly to be allowed. —Ebs. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 
COLUMDIA, S. C., March 7, 1888, 
То тпк EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Y write to have you decide for me the proper charges, 
under the conditions that 1 will endeavor to state briefly and clearly 
below. You can reply either by letter or through your valuable 
journal. кер И 

Let me at first say that in this town, which is my home, there is 
but little chance for an arehitect, as every man who builds “wants 
the’ most house for the least money,” and usually thinks he can plan 
a better house for himself than any one else can plan for him, so, 
with the assistance of a builder and “ Shoppell's Homes,” he goes to 
work. 

In consequence, to keep employed, I make the plans and then take 
the contract when I can get it. 1f I get the contract, | make no 
charge for plans, specifications, ete., but when I do not, I am entitled 
to some compensation for services. Now, under these cireumstances, 
I want to know what should the charge be, as I have many cases of 
this kind? The case in question is like this: 

A friend comes to me and says he wants to build; he knows that 
I design and build houses. While he does not say that he wants me 
to design his house, and consequently says nothing about charges, he 
readily gives me his ideas and his own diagrams, and allows me to 
make “eighth scale” plans of his house, which, after much discus- 
sion and several cbanges, and writing and rewriting the specifications 
to reduce the cost, he accepts. Atthis stage, two bids are taken, and 
mine is $150 high. The contract is given to the lower bidder. I 
will add that the plans were eighth scale “ pencil sketehes." The 
specifications were written in ink. The elevations are on my table. 
This is, I believe, a fair account of a case, and as I wish to settle the 
matter justly, I have agreed to have you decide upon my charge. 
By an early reply, you will greatly oblige, 

Very truly yours, GEORGE W. WARING, 


[Етвнтн seale sketches and specifications for a house to cost less than ten 
thousand dollars onght to be worth four to six per cent on the proposed cost 
of the house. If, however, a man ls known to be in the habit of furnishing 
Sketcbes as an inducement to owners to contract with him for buildiug, we 
doubt if he eonld ablige any one who had not made a contract with him to 
pay him for the sketches furnished unless some arrangement or notice pre- 
ceded the furnlshing of the plans. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Ах Ото Mıner’s TALES. — “ There are many strange things con- 
nected with the Comstock Mines," said an old resident of Virginia City 


yesterday. “You must recolleet that while the main workings extend 
from the north of Gold Hill to Virginia, and below, a distance of three 
miles, there is a total of 252 miles of tunnels, drifts, stopes, sumps, 
quips, and turns, making up the interior workings as a total. Think of 
it — 252 miles; farther by far than from tho Golden Gate to the Nevada 
line, and farther than across the great State of New York. Wlıy, look 
around a little. You might go as far from Washington, D.C., as to 
Baltimore and back again and you wouldn't be much more than half 
through the Comstock. Then when you think of the great depth of 
these mines, the gigantie, incomprehensible weight of the mass resting 
upon the timbers, and the travelling mountain in which are these mines 
and on which is Virginia City, you involve propositions again that have 
stumped the deepest thinkers. For instanee, queer polished sticks as 
smooth as mahogany and no thicker than my cane are every once in a 
while being taken out of the old workings. They are as hard and as 
heavy as iron, and a knife will not make a mark on them. Now, what 
are they? Originally they were 12-inch solid timbers, and the millions 
of tons bearing upon them in all directions, perpendlcularly as well as 
laterally — for it is only in this way that mines can be timbered — have 
pressed them to this shape. They are found sometimes in bits, some- 
times in long pieces, take nout where caves have oceurred and the 
workings displaced. No known mechanism at present nor in any 
age of the past, so far as history recounts, has such pnwer to compress 
and work marvels with wood. The silent old mine has stumped the 
scientists. You have asked me if it is really true that Mount Davidson 
is slowly travelling eastward, with the town of Virginia on her back and 
her mines within. It is true, and this again has set our ablest men to 
seratching their heads. By the eareful estimates of engineers itis seen 
that Virginia City has travelled down hill 10 feet in 15 years, or about 
two-thirds of a foot a year. It is concluded tlıat it is owing to tho vast 
underground workings. But just how it is done is problematical. At 
any rate, however, the people of Virginia City are not afraid of the trip 
they are taking. They have been with it too long to get alarmed about 
it now. In the Consolidated Virginia and California mines of the Com- 
stock was another strange thing, too, that for a long time eaused much 
deep study and a vast expenditure of money. The fires which broke 
out there un the 1,500-foot level years ago and burnod for years seemed 
inextinguishable. Every known means was tried. There was a large 
body of superior ore there, as many will remember, and the owners 
were anxious to get at it. It was no uso, so they put in seven solid feet 
of а bulkhead and shut it up. It burned for seven years, and it was 
only a year ago that earbonic gas was injected by means of costly ma- 
ehinery and the hidden fires put out. Тһе gas in there was so deadly 
that not a man could approach it as it was escaping. It would have 
bcen instant death. Now the best ore of the Consolidated Virginia 


and California is coming out of that place where the unseen fires long 
raged." — San Francisco Examiner. 


CONQUERING A Quicksaxn. — While boring with a diamond drill for 
the foundation of the Quaker Bridge dam for the new extended water- 
works of New York City, the work was embarrassed by striking a 
quicksand which prevented them from obtaining a section of the geo- 
logical formation of the earth beyond that point. Chief Engineer Ben- 
jamin Church, in eharge of the work, withdrew the drills, and making 
à very fluid grout of eement, poured it down the bore, and waited a 
few days for it to harden before resuming work with the diamond drill. 
The cement completely filled the passage-way aeross the quicksand de- 
posit, and the diamond drill, removing the interior of this block of 
eement, proceeded without any difficulty through the sustained forma- 
tion on the other side of the quicksand. — Engineering. 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF ALEXANDER. —1 get to-night from Constan- 
tlnople, through Minister Strauz and Seeretary of Legation Pendleton 
King, an interesting statement concerning the sarcophagus of Alexan- 
der the Great. In May of last year Матду Bey discovered in the 
course of excavations at Sidon eleven sareopliagi — four Phonician and 
seven Greek. The former had been already described and illustrated 
in a French archeological journal, but Hamdy saved the Greek ones to 
make a book about them, which will appear a few months ћепсе. All 
these are now in Constantinople in boxes, and will be exhibited as soon 
as a fitting room can be prepared. One of the Greek sarcophagi is of 
such huge proportions, magnificence of sculpture and coloring, that from 
the start the discoverers first assumed it to be the tomb of some Assyrian 
king. But Hamdy devoted deep researeh to the work of studying the 
seulpture, and concluded finally that the sarcophagus was that of Alex- 
ander the Great. Its sculpture, on this theory, represents the battle of 
Arabela, a lion hunt, and the battle of Granieus, all the relievos being 
splendid and of almost unexampled artistic merit. The sarcophagus is 
nearly 12 feet long, 7 high, and 51⁄ broad, and the total weight is 25 
tons, of which the eover weighs 10. Jt is all of fine Parian marble. A 
photograph of it has been sent to a number of French savants, inelud- 
ing Renan, and some of them are now there studying it. — Correspond- 
ence of New York T'imes. ; 


Tur AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO BABYLONIA.— Ап expedition to exea- 
yate one or more of the aneient sites of Babylonia has been organized 
in Philadelphia. This expedition is the heir and successor of the Wolfe 
expedition, whieh was sent out from this city by the liberality of the 
late Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe. That expedition, headed by Rev. 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward of the Zndependent, did a preparatory work with 
a view to future developments. Asa result of its labors this American 
expedition has been organized in Philadelphia, which proposes to exca- 
vate what the Wolfe company was able only to explore. The money 
for the present occasion has been eontributed by publie-spirited citizens 
of Philadelphia, working in eonneetion with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the latter institution having accepted responsibility for the 
expedition, and arranged for a proper working up of the results. The 
direetor of the expedition is Rev. Professor Peters of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Hilprecht, professor of Assyrian in the University of Pennsylvania, 
represents what may be called the home staff, eharged with the duty 
of scientific publication of all texts found. Dr. R. F. Harper of Yale 
University and Professor Rogers of Haverford College also will be of 
the company. Names of other members of the staff have not yot been 
made publie, nor has the exact locality been designated where it is pro- 
posed to exeavate. Further details will probably be furnished later. 
It is understood, however, tliat the plan of operations determined upon 
by the University of Pennsylvania is so broıd and liberal as to allow 
all Ameriean institutions, so desiring, to avail themselves of theadvan- 
tages offered by this expedition. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Dr. SeurigxANN's EXPLORATIONS IN Секлво.— Dr. Schliemann left 
Athens on January 27th for a three months’ journey of exploration in 
Egypt, in company witlı Professor Virehow. Before the arrival of the 
latter, Dr. Schliemann intends making a thorough study of the topo- 
graphical points of the old town af Alexandria. A report on the 
remains of tlıe ancient Temple of Aphrodite in Cerigo has been sent by 
the discoverer to the Berlin Society of Anthropology. A fuller des- 
eription, with plan and sketches, will appear in the Mittheilungen of the 
German Institute for Arehwology at Athens. Meanwhile, we are 
enabled to state that the sito of the old temple is identified with that of 
the Church of the Holy Cosmos. It is situated nearly in the centre of 
the enclosure walls of the old towrrof Cythera, and it appears that the 
stones of the ancient sanctuary alınast sufficed for the erection of the 
church. The temple was a elosed structure made of tufi-stone, with two 
rows of Dorie columns, four on each side, of extremely arehaie style. 
They are all still preserved in the church, with their capitals and orna- 
ments, but only two of them, as well as the base of a eolumn, are now 
іп situ. "Үһе eolumns also are of tuff-stone. On a hill-top in the ncigh- 
borhood, which is about thirty metres higher, there are remains of 
Cyclopean fortifications, Dr. Schliemann thinks they cannot be older 
than the seventh century п. c., seeing that he did not find there any 
potsherds for which a higher age eould be attributed. All former exca- 
vators have sought for the temple of Aplıradite on the lower terraces 
of the hill-range, but in vain. When digging there, Dr. Schliemann 
laid bare a mass of large building-stones, but these appear to belong toa 
wall-tower of the Macedonian period. The great enclosure wall (** peri- 
bolos’’) of the town, which is formed of the same material and is in 
the same architectural style, evidently dates from that epoch. For a 
long time this wall has been used by the inhabitants as a convenient 
souree of building material, nevertheless, there are still considerable 
remains in several places. In the old harhor town of the island, at Scan- 
deia, Dr. Schliemann also made excavations, but without finding aay- 
thing of interest. There are nowhere else any artificial mounds to be 
seen in Cerigo. — London Academy. 
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HE announcement of the approaching birth of some new 
architeetural or building periodieal — and during the last 
few years the mountain which produces them has been 

kept in a constant eondition of parturition — fills us each time 
with a mild astonishment, which is often not lessened when 
we come to examine the first copy that comes to hand; for, as 
often as not, the question that oceurs to us is: ‘ Well, why is 
not this as well worth while as most of the others that are pub- 
lished?” and not as perhaps it might exeusably be: “What is 
the use of this, it is just the same as, and not any better than 
half-a-dozen others?” Progress is suggested, and we often 
take up the first issue of this journal and reflect with mixed 
feelings on the great difference between the attitude which the 
publie holds to-day toward architecture and its professors and 
that which it held a dozen years ago, and smile with some 
spice of grimness at the inequalities of fortune which caused 
our own early career to be such a struggle, while it allows 
those that come after us to adopt at the outset those features 
of the value of whieh they had the evidence before them which 
our own success afforded. How far it is safe to earry the 
mania for establishing new journals of nearly identical ehar- 
acter, and all Jooking for support to the same profession and 
trades, and to the same set of advertisers remains to be proved. 
The changes we constantly notice in the names of the pub- 
lishers of these journals show that the struggle for existence is 
now and then too sharp to be endured by the founders who 
seem to be quite willing to transfer to their successors the un- 
profitable pleasure of publishing a journal which does not pay 
its own expenses. 


E believe that the subseription and advertising fields open 
to architeetural and building journals are very definitely 
limited and of slow growth, and that the more hands that 

undertake to gather the erop from this restricted area the less of 
& crop each will gather, and the less of it in each case will go to the 
making of that brawn and sinew necessary for prolonged existence 
when it comes to a question of the survival of the fittest. We 
do not mind stating frankly that it is our purpose to secure for 
ourselves as large a share as possible of this erop, and we have 
never slackened in our endeavors that our performance might 
deserve the meed that our desire covets. To that end we 

have made changes and improvements, whieh inured to the 
benefit of our subscribers, as often as circumstances permitted, 
and it is in the hope that the means of making further improve- 
ments may be seeured to us that we have ineurred the cost of 


printing to-day a full edition of a helio-chrome subject — usually 
ineluded only in our Imperial edition —so that subseribers to 
the other editions may form an idea as to what a helio-chrome 
print really is. ‘The prints produced by this process in their 
delieacy of effect and accuracy of coloring give, we believe, a 
truer and more satisfyiug impression of architectural subjects 
than those produced by any other process known to us: we 
do not believe, for instance, that any one can discover a better 
architectural print than the helio-chrome included in the 
“ Trinity Church Monograph.” Тһе larger the edition, of 
course, the less will be the relative cost of manufacture, and so 
it is quite possible that while leaving our net income the same 
a larger edition might make it possible for us to give our sub- 
seribers a better return for their money even than we now do. 
As to the question of money's worth, we chaneed to ask the 
publishers at the elose of last year what would be the proper 
retail price of a book of the size and quality of a bound volume 
of the American Architect, and were rather surprised at the 
moderation of their hasty estimate, whieh was * Not less than 
thirty dollars" 1. 


R. JAMES W. PIRSSON, a well-known architect of New 
M York, died in that city recently. Mr. Pirsson with his 
no ]ess distinguished partner Mr. Hubert, may be said to 
have alınost ereated the system of apartment-house building 
which flourished in New York for so many years, and br ought 
the firm the highest reputation. Their first venture, and the 
earliest apartment-house on the modern plan, whieh, with the 
exception of the Stuyvesant Flats, had been erected in New 
York, was an extremely pretty and well-planned structure on 
Madison Avenue, at the eorner of Twenty-eighth Street, if we 
remember rightly. This building was for some time the talk 
of the town, and, as it proved very profitahle, Messrs. Hubert, 
Pirsson and Company were soon eommissioned to plan and 
build others. Becoming deeply interested in the problem, they 
suceeeded in developing what was then a perfectly novel type 
of building, but infinitely superior to the old-fashioned block 
with central eourt- -yard which had done duty for “combined 
habitation ” for so many years. Ina “ Hubert-Pirsson ” apart- 
ment-house there are no enclosed courts, filled with stagnant 
air from one end of the year to the other; but every window 
opens into the outside air ; every apartment has its own front and 
back entrance, and every portion is lighted and aérated with a 
thoroughness rarely found in city houses. One of their devices, 
which proved very popular, was the “mezzanine plan,” in 
which the bedrooms formed a separate block, three stories of 
bedrooms corresponding in height with two stories of reception 
rooms, aud providing, within a given height one-half more bed- 
rooms than could be obtained by the ordinary plan. As the 
demand for such apartments grew, various schemes for building 
by stock companies, formed from among the persons who wished 
to live in them, were invented, and Messrs. Hubert, Pirsson and 
Co., are said to have been the most intelligent and persistent 
promoters of the legislation by which persons wishing to do so 
were enabled to acquire a good title to a piece of real estate 
bounded by two horizontal planes, as well as by the vertical 
surfaces forming the walls. Among the many apartment-houses 
built by the firm, nearly all of which are in the most fashion- 
able part of the city, are the one just mentioned, on Madison 
Avenue, another nearly opposite, the beautiful Chelsea Flats, 
and the vast block known as the Central Park Buildings, one 
of the largest and most carefully planned structures to be found 
in any country. This was among the last of the great apart- 
ment-houses, and the firm turned its attention to he build- 
ings, designing the Lyceum Theatre and many other structures 
of note. Mr. Pirsson himself was а very popular and amiable 
man, a painter and musieian as well as an architeet, but a 
thorough architeet nevertheless. Ме was among the early 
members of the American Institute of Architects, and always 
maintained a high standing in the profession. Ніз ‘death, at 
the early age of ‘fifty-fi five years, will be greatly regretted, both 
among architects and in society in New York. 


have been saying a good deal lately about the impronriety 
of removing the duty, of twenty per cent ad valorem, on 
cement, as is now proposed in Congress; and point with earn- 


МЕТ of the newspapers of the proteetionist persuasion 
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estness to the sixty thousand persons who, as they say, derive 
their living from cement manufacture in this conntry, and who 
would have to suffer a reduction in their wages to correspond 
with the reduction in price which would follow the removal of 
the duty. In general, we are very little disposed to assume 
any political! opinions and still less to profess a knowledge of 
the science of political economy, hut as architects and builders 
we have an interest in everything which may affect the art of 
construction, and a change in the price of cement would cer- 
taiuly affect that art in some degree. It seems hardly likely 
that a reduction of the cost of the imported cements which are, 
of course, nearly all Portland or the costly Keene's or Parian 
cements, would influence the price of tlıe native material from 
the Rosendale and the Louisville quarries, as this would always 
be cheaper than the artificial cements; so that the working 
people of Rosendale, Akron and Louisville need not fear an 
immediate loss of income from foreign competition; but it is 
quite probable that the Rosendale manufacturers, finding that 
they had now more to fear from the superior quality of the 
Portland cement, would turn their attention to making better 
use of their own unrivalled natural material, by more careful 
preparation, better mixing and better grinding, to the great 
benefit of all persons concerned in building. As to the Ameri- 
can Portland Cement, it must be confessed that the change in 
the tariff would bear hardly on a native industry which has 
been developed and carried on with a care and conscientious- 
ness not often found in connectiou with protected industries; 
but the art of building is certainly suffering in this country for 
want of a more general employment of Portland cements, 
such as a twenty per cent reduction in price would be likely to 
favor We have now our faces turned toward solid and en- 
during architecture, and in these days a solid construction is 
more a matter of cement than anything else. Cheap Portland 
cement means stairways of artificial stone inside and outside 
our houses; pretty and inexpensive tiling for our basements ; 
monolithic sidewalks and garden paths; imperishable masonry, 
and easily constructed fire-proof flooring. All these things are 
commorly used where Portland cement can be had at a price 
not artificially enhanced by protection; and it is time that 
Americans should be able to enjoy the same comforts. 


CURIOUS scheme has been devised for utilizing the water- 
H power of Niagara Falls, which, it is generally conceded, 

is now “running to waste," and a company has actually 
been formed for carrying it out. The main feature of the plan 
consists iu the construction of a tunnel, by which water is to be 
taken from some distance up the river toward Lake Erie, 
carried under the town of Niagara, and discharged into the 
channel of the river below the falls. It is calculated that out 
of the seven million horse-power which, it is said, the river can 
supply, one hundred and nineteen thousand can easily be 
diverted by the tunnel and utilized to drive a series of turbine 
wheels, two hundred and thirty-eight of which, each alfording 
five hundred horse-power, wil supply as many mills with a 
motive force which will he unaffected by weather, cheap and 
perpetual. ‘The cost of the tunnel and wheel-pits is estimated 
at three million dollars. We suppose that fifty dollars per 
horse-power per year would not be an extravagant estimate of 
the cost of steam-power for mills when furnished on a large 
scale, and if steam-power were furnished night and day, this 
cost would be about douhled, yet if the new company could sell 
power at onc-half this rate, or twenty-five dollars per horse- 
power per annum, its income would just about pay the cost of 
the whole undertaking every year. 


HE British Architect contains a remarkably clever bit of 

writing worthy of Mr. E. W. Godwin's caustic pen upon 

* Architectural Biographies," which gives some hints 
about the sort of literary work that architects might do if they 
wished, which are well worth remembering. The occasion of 
the article seems to be to inake a little criticism upon the 
recently-puhlished “ Recollections” of Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, and the book certainly appears to deserve criticism. 
'The reviewer quotes Sir Gilhert's tedious and awkward des- 
eription of the ceremonies attending his own knighting, and 
then sarcastically Jaments that he had not told his readers, 
instead of all this, how to distinguish good lime from bad, or 
how to test the qualifications of a new clerk-of-works, or how 


he aequired the special information which must have been so 
useful to him in the many competitions in which he partici- 
pated. As the writer well says, every architect of experience 
gathers up for himself a great store of information, which might 
easily be brought into permanent form for the use of the pro- 
fession, but is almost always lost. An architect, for example, 
who proposes to enter a great competition, usually gathers 
plans, visits buildings of character similar to the one to be 
erected, makes notes, inquires into the merits or defects of 
each, and in this way gains an immense amount of useful 
information on this subject, which serves him once and is then 
thrown away without being made of the smallest service in 
advancing the knowledge of the profession. It is true that few 
architects like to write, but there are some who do, and it is a 
pity that these shonld find nothing better to describe than the 
conduct of the aristocratic persons whom Sir Gilbert Scott met, 
at Osborne Palace, or the bad dinner which Mr. Street ate at 
Colico. There are, happily, some exceptions to the rule of 
architectural writing. Mr. Wightwiek’s У Hints to Young 
Architects.” for instance, gives exactly the sort of results of 
experience in professional life which beginners nced, and 
though rather antiquated now, it is still an extremely useful 
and interesting book for the persons to whom it is addressed. 
Mr. J. T. Mickleth waite's ** Modern Parish Churches,” although 
hardly so practical, and rather unpleasantly aggressive in its 
references to some indefinite persons about whom most readers 
know little and care less, is another ‚useful book. But a great 
deal more might be said on this suhject, and at least an equal 
amount about many others, such as railway architecture, thea- 
tres, school-houses, municipal buildings, and so on. To take 
more restricted subjects, what could be more useful than a 
book, illustrated with photographs and carefnlly-colored plates, 
and purged of all rhetoric, poetry and Ruskinian rubbish about 
mosaic and other interior decoration. We have the decoration 
in huge books, like the recent publication on Saint Mark’s 
Church at Venice, but these vast monographs are generally 
open to some suspicion as to their fidelity in color, and, at best, 
have little of the life and inspiration of a book such as an 
architect, studying such matters, could write. Some years ago 
the late Mr. Richardson, who was then full of interest in his 
work оп the Albany State House, where Mr. William Hunt 
had just been engaged for the decoration, projected a tour 
through Italy and Sicily, in which Mr. Hunt and himself, a 
favorite pupil of Mr. Hunt. and the present writer, were to 
devote themselves to studying colors and effects at Venice, 
Ravenna, Rome and Palermo. The project was defeated by 
the illness and death of Mr. Hunt, but it is easy to see how the 
history of such an expedition as this, if well illustrated and 
written with the desire of being useful, aud as little reference 
as possible to dinners, black-eyed houris, Bacchus, Somnus, 
Gambrinus and other dieties of the cheap newspaper reporters, 
might be of real value, ‘There is at present next to nothing in 
the way of useful books on decoration. Some few works can 
be had with colored illustrations, bearing a remote resemblance 
to the objects they are supposed to represent, but an intelligent 
treatise on principles, with faithful illustrations of the applica- 
tion of the principles, such as Dr. Christopher Dresser or Mr. 
William Morris could write does not exist, and the science of 
decoration now consists of a few plausible, but generally unten- 
able maxims, joined to and freqnently contradicted by the 
experience and feeling for color of each individual practitioner. 


IIE Paris Exhibition of 1889 is to be enlievened with an 
archxological-architectural department, which has now 
been placed under the direction of M. Charles Garnier, 

illustrating the progress of human habitations from the earliest 
ages to the present day. ‘The series will begin with cave dwell- 
ings, to he followed by huts, aud these by structures of succeed- 
ing architectural styles, and each dwelling is to be shown in- 
habited by persons dressed in the prevailing style of the period 
which his house represents. The Parisians are already 
speculating on the sort of appearance which a manant from 
Montmartre or the Boulevard Saint Michel will present in the 
garb of a cave-dweller, or the toga of a Roman citizen, but if 
well done the exhibition is sure to be interesting. ‘The idea is 
nndonbtedly taken from the Old London exhibit at South 
Kensington. which was one of the most amusing and popular 
portions of the successive exhibitions there, but the Paris 
scheme is much more comprehensive than the other. 
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THE UNIQUE PECULIARITY OF DALTIMORE 
GROUND-RENTS.—TIIE EFFECT OF ALLEY-WAYS 
ON STREET ARCHITECTURE. — UNCERTAIN LO- 
CATION OF THE FASMIONANLE QUARTER. 

OST eities, either by force of legal restric- 
M tions or long tradition, have eertain condi- 
tions — some peeuliar to themselves, some in 

common with others — governing the laying-ont 
and nse of their highways and the form and dimensions of their 
building lots, nnd which to n large extent influence the ar- 
rangement and style of the huildings themselves. Among Ameri- 
can communities, Baltimore prides herself upon being uniqne in her 
system of irredeemable ground-rents, which system, in her reverence 
for antique eustoms, she is said to share alone with the ancient city 
of Jerusalem. This system, though quite childlike in its simplicity, 
may not be perfeetly familiar to outsiders, and is quite distinet from 
the ordinary mortgage. The owner of any piece of ground in the 
eity may borrow any sum of money he may find any one willing to 
lend him, say one thousand dollars, at any rate of interest he may 
fix, say six per eent, giving his piece of ground of so many feet and 
inches in return for it. This ereates a **ground-rent" of sixty dol- 
lars a year on that particular piece of ground for ninety-nine years, 
renewable forever; which must always be paid to somebody by who- 
ever shall thereafter purchase that bit of land, and buildings or 
improvements of my kind, at any time placed upon it, become addi- 
tional security to the owner of the “rent” for his sixty dolars 
yearly interest, and they may be sold in ense of non-payment of this 
“rent.” Both the ownership of the “rent” or of the ground and the 
huildings may change hands any number of times independently of 
each other, the same relationship always existing between them, and 
the “rent” may be sold for a greater or less sum than the original 
one thousand dollars, as the fluctuating value of the ground mny 
make the sixty dollars a higher or lower rate of interest. 

It is obvious what an excellent investment these rents arc when 
only safety and a fixed and moderate income is desired. The ver 
large amount of Baltimore capital that is buried in them, whic 
might be more advantageously employed in commereial or manufae- 
turing enterprise, is somewhat typical of the traditional spirit of the 
community. The result upon business transactions is also apparent, 
as it is often diffienlt to obtain in any desired locality a piece of 
ground “in fee" — free from the incumbrance of a “rent” —and 
there is a natural aversion to making very extensive or costly 
improvements upon land tlıat is not absolutely in tlie control of the 
owner of the building, whereas, for less expensive improvements, 
ereeted more particularly with a view to leasing, the same objections 
ınay not necessarily hold good. 

So much for one of the conditions that always has and possibly 
always may peculiarly influenee building in Baltimore. "There is 
again another that differentiates her from cities platted as New 

ork is, for example, where the dimensions of the blocks between 
streets give almost invariably the same depth, forming building lots 
of nniformly one hundred by twenty-five feet, not usually having any 
approach from the rear by either public or private alley-way, and 
the only means of access for all purposes being by the one front 
upon the main street. This has developed the almost universal sys- 
tem of front “areas” to the New York house, which keeps the front 
wall by so much farther back from the eurb of the driveway, and the 
long and high steps or “stoop” finding ample room for itself in the 
width of the area, the sidewalk is kept free from all obstruction, 
and we believe that by law no features of any kind, for utility or 
ornament, are permitted to extend beyond the true bnilding-line, 
which is usually the front line of the area. This has also developed 

a great uniformity of twenty-five foot width of dwelling, varying only 

where two or more lots of this size are thrown into one. 

In Baltimore the distance between the streets is very variable, 
from two hundred to sometimes almost four hundred feet; there is 
also no fixed width for the building lot, from fifteen to fifty feet — 
averaging from twenty to thirty. Between and parallel with nearly 
all principal streets run alleys, ten or twenty feet wide, forming a 
subordinate interlacing net-work of thoroughfares over the entire 
city and giving access for all domestic purposes to the rear of the lots 
or the “back yards,” which, owing to the depth of the whole lot, are 
usually much larger than is neeessary for any practical use, unless 
partly ocenpied by stables or other buildings, and which, owing to 
their location, are rarely made ornamental. Twenty feet of this 
waoccupied ground might most advantageously be disposed of in 
form of ornamental grass-plot at the front, setting the house that 
much farther back from the building-line and affording ample oppor- 
tunity in the space so acquired for any architectural treatment what- 
ever requiring projeetion beyond the wall-line. This is sometimes 
but not generally done. Usually the house is put quite up to the 
legal building-line, and privileges are purchasable from the city by 


law for sueh projeetions as bay-windows, steps, balconics, etc., at 
fixed rates for so many feet and inches. The result is that at some 
Joints the sidewalks are most inconveniently embarrassed. We 
infer from the style of building in Philadelphia that law and custom 
is the same as that which obtains here, while in Boston the street 
fronts are controlled hy legal regulations analogous to those of New 
York, and at the same time the rear of the lots is approached by 
high-ways and by-ways, which, while they are usually much more 
dignifie еб El and in much better keeping than many of the 
^in in Baltimore, seem to be afflicted with the somewhat monoto- 
nous uniformity of nomenclature, * Private way, dangerous passing," 
explained probably by an extreme aversion on the part of the 
modern Athenian Government to subjeeting itself to liability for 
damages arising from any possible contingency involving danger of 
life and limb to any citizen. 

Still one other condition has had an indirect influence upon the 
general aspect of recent building here: namely, the apparent doubt 
which arose in the publie mind some seore of years ago as to just 
in what direction the tide of wealth and fashion intended to flow for 
the future in building its homes, which resulted for some years in tenta- 
tive incursions upon various lines and a lack of concentration at any 
one point. Up to that time the movement had been a perfectly 
legitimate and eonsistent progress in a north-westerly direction, and 
exactly the course, with little tendency to diversion, that was to have 
been expeeted from the natural development of the city, from the 
old days “over the bridge" to Battle-Monument Square, and finally 
to Mt. Vernon Place with Charles Street and its immediate neigh- 
borhood. But at that point there was a hesitancy, and other quar- 
ters suggested possibilities. Madison Avenue and Eutaw Place put 
in their claims ns approaches to Druid-Hill Park, and even the dis- 
tant Franklin and Lafayette Squares, a long mile or more away to 
the westward, had a word in the matter. Mt. Vernon Place began 
to look a little dingy and neglected, and the statne of Washington 
might almost have trembled, as, from the top of his tall marble 
shaft, he watehed the invading army of boarding-honses fast closing 
around his social stronghold, heretofore held impregnable. 

This state of things resulted in the best class of houses being for a 
long period quite scattered, and with the city's growtli, no one street 
of speeial interest and local pride developed into a prominent and 
handsome avenne. A reaction of a few years ago, however, has now 
most effeetually releemed Mt. Vernon Place (of whieh more further 
on), and fashion has seemed to decree that, with the circle alınost 
swept by the shadow of the Washington Monument as a nucleus, the 
streets spreading northerly from it should have the preference. 
While the broad Entaw Place on the other hand, with the mile 
streteh of parks down its eentre and its somewhat. showy rows of 
houses, extending to the very gates of Druid Hill, is undoubtedly 
the most monumental avenue in the city, though really possessing no 
building of any special architectural merit. 

It is quite obvious that three such positive conditions as these — 
the голова ground-rent, the alleys between the eity blocks and 
the nndecided locality for the centre of fashion, must have a decided 
effect upon the general aspect of any city and distinguish it from 
others wlıere the same eonditions do not exist. Such is undoubtedly 
a fact in regard to Baltimore. The result is apparent, although the 
causes may not be so readily recognized by the eye of n stranger. 
As all misfortunes are made bearnble by some mitigating benefits, 
so it is claimed by many that out of these very conditions acerue 
many advantages relating to domestie comfort and economy, but 
they are certainly not so visible upon the surface as the few but 
more conspicnous evils. 


INAPPLICABILITY OF THE BUILDING LAWS 
TO EXISTING CONDITIONS.—EXIIIBITIONS 
OF WATER-COLORS AND ETCHINGS. —THE 
; ACCIDENT TO THE MIDLAND HOTEL АТ 

| KANSAS CITY, мо. 

HE inefficiency and defeetiveness of the present building ordi- 

UU nance has lately been the subject of much grumbling by 

all parties interested in building. The code as it now 
stands is applicable to a moderate-sized city of ten years ago, 

bnt is in no ways sufficient for the needs and requirements of a 

city where immense buildings are constantly being put up, and is 

especially lacking in ordinances relative to buildings whose construc- 
tion and requirements were absolutely unknown a dozen years ago. 
Some of the ordinances have been hastily amended without consul- 
tation with either architects or underwriters. Others have been 
allowed to quietly drop into disuse, so that, altogether, much more 
latitude is ei than is at all tinıes desirable, and it has even been 
hinted that in the past frequently undesirable construction has 
been “log-rolled ” through the building-department. All these 
things have cansed much growling, bnt no really serious and deep 
eomplaint. However, the recent annexation to the city of certain 
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neighboring suburbs and the near prospect of the addition of Луде 
Park and others, has raised afresh the question of fire limits and so 
forced the subject to the front that new legislation is absolutely 
necessary in the very immediate future. With this question is being 
agitated anew the subject of the building ordinance. 

After the awful experience of the great fire, the feelings of the 
Chicago people are naturally very strong on tlie subject of fire-limits, 
and up to the recent annexations mentioned, the fire limits were 
eoincident with the city limits. But these additions to the city, each 
baving its own building ordinances and fire limits, necessitate the 
rediscussion and probable revision of the fire limits. "This time the 
subject, under the leadership of the Illinois Association of Атећ- 
tects, bids fair to be taken hold of in the right way and whatever is 
accomplished will undoubtedly be of value. 

This Association, at one of their recent meetings, had the matter 
under consideration, and had invited to participate in the discussion 
the Board of Underwriters, the Real Estate Board, the Citizens' 
Association, and the Building Commissioner himself, thus taking in 
all the different elements that should properly be eonsulted upon 
such a question. There was a unanimous opinion that the ordinance 
should be revised, but here the unanimity ceased. It was argued 
that the eity is now over twenty miles in extent and that there are 
thousands of aeres yet a veritable prairie, which with a strict fire 
limit eoincident with the eity limits could not or would not be 
utilized for homes for many years. "Thus the poorer classes would 
be obliged to crowd together in tenement-houses instead of having 
their own homes of cheap construction, and by this very faet bring 
upon the city greater perils than those of fire. 

In the course of the «discussion the fact was brought out by the 
President of the Board of Underwriters that many of the newly 
built, extremely-high and showy buildings are most dangerous fire- 
traps, and that no reputable company would take risks upon them. 
The exeessive height of these buildings renders the fire department 
absolutely useless. Пепее, the employment of the cheap construc- 
tion of the ordinary building of four or five stories in a building of 
eight or nine stories causes it to become the veriest tinder-box 
instead of a barrier impassable by fire. There is quite a party in 
the City Council whieh desires to absolntely prohibit extremely high 
buildings, but it is to be hoped that this element will only be strong 
enonglı to prohibit buildings not absolutely fireproof from being over 
five or six stories high. By this means the most effective possible 
check will he offered to a large conflagration in the most densely built 
portion of the city. 

As a result of this conferenee a committee from the architects. the 
underwriters and the real-estate men was appointed to work in con- 
junction with the Commissioner to draft a suitable ordinance, which 
shall be laid before the City Couneil As it now appears, and is 
greatly to be hoped, there will probably be drafted a eode which 
shall require for extremely high buildings an almost, if not absolutely, 
fireproof constrnetion, and that within certain districts a strict fire 
limit will be drawn, but beyond that, with certain restrietions as to 
height, distance from other buildings, ete., wooden buildings will, at 
lenst for the present, be permitted. This would seem to be the 
reasonable solution, for, as one of the architects said, the city at 
present is *at once a metropolis, an aggregation of villages and a 
howling wilderness." 

The Commissioner also had under consideration a special theatre, 
ordinance, relating particularly to the seating of the audience. 
Among other things, every programme shall have printed on it, of 
dimensions approved by the Building-Department, a plan of the 
house, showing all the exits, stairs, etc. "This is rather a novel 
feature, but it would appear somewhat doubtful if this would really 
be of great benefit unless it were compulsory to have all the exits 
opened at the close of each entertainment, and not merely the prin- 
cipal ones, as is now the case. By this means the audience would 
almost be forced to use these exits, so that in case of panic they 
would instinetively do so. 

There has recently closed at the Art Institute a most delightful 
and suecessful loan-exhibition of water-colors, which is intended as 
the inauguration of an annual exhibition of water-colors. The num- 
ber and beauty of the pictures was a surprise to most people. In 
fact, one is constantly being pleasantly surprised at the rapidity with 
which art treasures are being collected here, and at the rapid and 
substantial progress that art is making. This exhibit consisted of 
something like two hundred and fifty numbers, and ineluded some 
pieces from almost all the well-known modern water-eolorists: but in 
the midst of all these great names, the local artists held a position of 
which they might well be proud. 

There is now also on exhibition a series of original drawings bv 
the masters, as also of etchings and engravings. This collection, 
made by the late George W. Reid, of London, keeper of the prints 
of the British Museum, is known as the Reid collection and com- 
prises nearly three hnndred and fifty numbers. To professional 
artists and to students of the history EAS it is an extremely inter- 
esting collection, but can searcely he said to be particularly enjoya- 
ble to the mass of the people not intimately connected with art 
study. This eollection has been lying here at the custom-house for 
some time, the owners not wishing to pay the heavy duty upon it 
unless sold. For an art-sehool, it is a colleetion that would certainly 
be very valuable, but аз no one would think of buying it without see- 
ing it, in order to get it before the public to see if it could not be 
bought and so remain in this country, the United States Government 


for once, at least, has shown a disposition to foster art in a mild 
kind of a way, and the Art Institute was made a bonded warehouse. 
Consequently, the colleetion is really being exhibited in bond : how- 
ever, there does not as yet seem any great probability of its being 
secured for Chicago. 

The investigation into the recent building accident at Kansas 
City has been followed by the profession here with more than usual 
concern, since the plans were drawn in this city and several of the 
contraetors are also from Chicago. 

The Midland Hotel was planned for one of the finest hotels in the 
West, and when completed will have cost in the neighborhood of a 
million of dollars. The construction is said to be absolutely fireproof, 
the floors being the usual iron 1-beams and hollow-tile arches. The 
building was begun nearly two years ago, and was to be ready for 
occupaney the first of the coming May. The dining-room is located 
on the sixth floor, and the eciling is about cighteen feet in the clear, 
seven fect above this is the flat roof. Originally, there was a row of 
columns down the centre of the dining-room,-but after the building 
was well under way, it was decided to omit the columns and replace 
them by trusses, and because of this change the diffieulty arose. On 
February 29 one of these trusses fell and with it dragged down 
another, bringing down about 50 x 60 feet of ceiling and heavy roof 
upon the sixth floor. This floor seems to have borne the tremendous 
jar very perfectly, for the greater part of the mass was stopped here 
and the floor seems to show no particular damage from the strain. 
However, some portions of the falling débris broke holes through the 
arches and went tearing down through the varions floors, while one 
enormous mass plunged down a large staircase sweeping everything 
before it aud crushing the iron stairs into the lower stories as if they 
had been paper. Marvellously enough of the seventy-five men work- 
ing in the building, only one man was killed, although there were five 
mcre or less seriously injured. — The one thus killed was a carpenter 
and his body was not found until the next day: when at last it was 
discovered, it was on the second floor at the bottom of the staircase 
mentioned. He had been carried down with the falling mass from 
the sixth floor to the second, but strange to say he showed but few 
signs of bruises or contusions, and, according to the report of the 
physicians, must have died of suffocation, none.of his injuries being 
sufheient to eause death. 

The inquest lasted five days, and an immense amount of testimony 
was taken. Besides the architects, supervising-architect and the 
various contractors, other architects and experts were called, so that 
all phases of the accilent were more thoroughly examined than is 
usual in such a case. The verdict was a most sweeping one — rather 
unnecessarily so it would seem. ‘The contractors for the briek and 
iron work each with their foremen, were delared, together with the 
local superintendent, grossly negligent, while the architects and the 
supervising-architeet were censured in the following words: “We 
believe from the evidence that the falling of said part of the building 
was not due to or caused by defects in the revised plans or draw- 
ings therefor; but the architects, Messrs. Burnham & Root, were 
neglectful in that they did not also revise the specifications in such 
manner as to insure an improvement in the quality of the brick con- 
strnetion in the sixth and seventh stories supporting the two easterly 
trusses. 

“That we believe from the evidence as to Walter C. Root, the 
general superintendent of construction, that by reason of the large 
amount of work under his charge, which besides the hotel ineluded 
the Exchange Building and the American Bank Building, and that 
he had given speeial orders for the proper execution of the work in 
question, and which orders were disregarded; therefore, it is of our 
opinion that he should not be held responsible for the failure of said 
part of the hnilding; but that we censure him for not having made a 
personal examination of the setting of the plates and trusses thereon.” 

As a result of this verdiet the Grand Jury two days later indicted 
for manslaughter in the fourth degree, the supervising-architect, the 
superintendent of construction, the foreman of the iron contractors 
and the foreman of the mason contractors. At first this jury reported 
that they could find no bills against any one connected with the dis- 
aster, but the judge refused to receive this report, saying, “There 
was culpability in the Midland disaster. J do not consider that we 
can attribute the accident to Providence. It was surely the result of 
the acts of the man.” Accordingly an hour later they found the 
above indictments. 

In the investigation it was clearly proved that the disaster was 
caused by the falling of the trusses, consequently the attention was 
turned to them and the piers by which they were supported. Had 
some member of the trusses given away there would at once have 
been a heavy thrust and tbe wall would have been pushed outward, 
but this was not the case as most of the brick fell inward. More- 
over, careful refiguring of these trusses showed that the calculations 
were entirely correct. a fact substantiated by several experts. Hence, 
attention was then directed to the plates that distributed the weight 
of the trusses upon the piers, and to the piers themselves. 

At once great differenees were found between the work in place 
and that called for. a As for the plates, one that should have been 
Зуу feet square and 24 inches thick, was replaced by one 12 feet 
square and I} inches thick. The matter of thickness was probably 
not of very scrious moment; but the amount of surface (less than 
one-half) intended to distribute the load over the piers was of the 
gravest importance. But, as if this were not bad enough, the piers 
were in their way equally as defective. The revised drawing show- 
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ing a pier four inches thieker than originally drawn seems to have 
been ignored ; at any rate, a wall of 17 inches was built instead of one 
of 21 inches. This was still further weakened by an unfortunate 9' x 
13’ ше. and the whole was made as weak as could be by sprinkling 
in many of the poorest, softest bricks it is possible to imagine. 

So poor indeed were some of these bricks that in experiments 
made they crushed at a little over 500 pounds per square inch. АП 
these cireumstanees being combined, it is only a marvel that the 
accident did not occur before, and the excuse of some of the contrac- 
tors that the revised drawings did not have striet enough specifica- 
tions, seems very, very weak. According to the evidence, the super- 
vision of the work by the clerk-of-the-works (or superintendent of the 
works as he seems to be called) and the various foremen scem to 
have been most shockingly and grossly careless. A supervising 
architeet with three immense buildings, not to mention smaller work, 
проп his hands, would not be expected to, and certainly could not 
even if he wished, examine in detail the size of every pier and iron 
plate, but the clerk-of-the-works and the foremen of the various 
trades certainly can have but slender excuse for not having kept 
themselves thoroughly posted on these points, especially when they 
were aware the drawings had been revised and that they would have 
to look out for changes. 

The owners now announce in the daily papers that they shall have 
three of the best experts examine the building in every part and 
make sure it Las not been injured by the accident; and after the 
building is finished, they will have another set of experts go through 
it so as to be eertain that it is absolutely safe. As regards the money 
damage the estimates vary from $20,000 to $50,000, with a strong 
probability in favor of the latter. It is said that the contractors who 
were blamed in the verdiet have agreed to make good all losses. If 
this proves to be the case and there are no suits at law before the 
affair is finished, 1t will certainly he very exceptional and the owners 
may congratulate themselves as being unusually fortuate, if they lose 
nothing more than the income from the building for two or three 
months. 


THE NEW ATHLETIC-CLUN (BUILDING. — 
SOME THOUGUTS ON CONSTRUCTIVE EX- 
PRESSION SUGGESTED ВУ ITS DESIGN. — 
INDICATION OF A SURVIVING INTEREST 
IN GOTHIC DETAIL. 

y IJE Athletie-Club building has reached a 

| point where it is possible to form some 

idea of its fagades, though not of its roof 

lines —and there is a great deal to commend 

in these facades and some few things to question. ‘This questioning 
must be based so much upon general character of design and not 
upon special characteristics, that it will require some preamble before 
the questions can be intelligently applied to this individual example. 

Architecture, in its practice, covers a seope that extends from purely 

utilitarian construction on one hand to pure decoration upon the 

other, and each architect approaches his work at some point within 
this scope. There is eonstant shifting of this point of attack, and, 
though upon reflection, it is evident that there is a regular and 
steady progression of attitudes from the work of the engineer to that of 
the decorator — as with the colors in a spectrum. Yet, asin the spec- 
trum, we are prone to divide colors into the two divisions of cold and 
warn, so, according to our temperaments, we are apt to join one or 
the other of the two camps of those who insist upon architectural de- 
sign declaring each fact of construction and purpose, or of those who 
consider constructive expression as secondary to wsthetic pleasure. 
That allegiance to either of these camps is temperamental can hardly 
be gainsaid, a tendency toward either extreme deprives us in an 
increasing ratio of the pleasure to be obtained from the other, and as 
is usual in such cases we are much more apt to find the most satis- 
factory attitude to be a mean between the two, where construction 
and expression are frank and simple, and decoration is used to 
accentuate. But in applying this system of equilibriui to tlie prac- 
tice of architecture, is there not a tendeney to abnormally magnify 
some of the factors when we are obtaining the greatest common 
divisor— especially the factor of the relative value of expressed 
construction? Construction except when manifestly masterful does 
not excite the interest that decoration does. A masterpiece of 
engineering as freely obtains admiration as a masterpiece of artistic 

skill — but the constructive expression of an architectural facade is a 

very simple matter, and by no means gives the relative return of 

satisfaction that proportions and decoration do. 

„Ву this constructive expression is meant not only complianee 
with the ordinary laws of construetion, which no sane man wishes to 
do without, but also compliance to that other demand of the purists, 
that the interior should be expressed by#he exterior; that a large 
and small room next to each other should not have the same sized 
windows; that a staircase should have windows stepped upon the out- 
side to “express it,” etc. 

Not that there is no element of reason iu this demand, but that the 


application should be to masses of building on different planes, not to 
the perforations of one mass in one plane. 

Now, to the case in point. The south facade of the Athletic Club 
on the second story, the large windows showiug the large room 
within, have their motives carried around and between these bays, so 
that the second story is symmetrical from the eorner until a point 
beyond the second story ies the character of window changes. 

On Exeter Street, two of these large sevond-story windows are 
carried around the corner, while beyond there are tive windows in 
three stories arranged like a five-spot of cards. Undoubtedly, the 
change in these windows express the stories within, and the central 
window of the five-spot denotes a stairease or a mezzanine; but the 
satisfaction that one feels at having the internal anatomy of tlio build- 
ing thrust at him in this manner by no means compensates for the loss 
of dignity in the facades, and for the restlessness of these windows of 
many levels. The very first quality of good architecture is inertia, 
and the quickest method of destroying it is to produce the diagonal 
lines which successive staircase windows give. q the staircase at 
Blois and Torre Minelli in Venice, are comparatively unsatisfactory 
from their restlessness. 

Another of the virtues in an architeetural design is the dominance 
and reiteration of one factor, either of n horizontal or a perpendicular 
line, preferably a horizontal one. It is this that give colonades, 
arcades, eloisters their value. The same thing applies to window- 
openings. АП this sounds dogmatic and pedantic, bnt it is true, 
and can only be ignored where windows are small in proportion to 
the wall they are in, as in the Ducal Palace in Venice. 

In this case of the Athletic Club, it seems a question whether it 
would not make a much more dignified simple whole of the building, 
to carry the motive of the large window throughout the façades — 
dividing it by the floor where necessary, but keeping this division as 
a transom of greater or less width — subordinated to the scale of the 
whole opening. 

Apart from this, which is purely a matter of different ways of 
looking at things, the Athletie-Club building is simple, and obtains 
variety of surface and color by simple means. The use of moulded- 
brick jambs and quoins, set in white mortar, as contrast to the 
Eastern brick set in red mortar, and the diaper-work in the upper 
story show an appreciation of methods that it is pleasant to see. 
The proportions of the arehes and cusps are excellent — the mould- 
ings are good. 

lt is a question whether a eusp ought to be applied as a mere 
decoration upon a solid tympanum, or should not rather enrich an 
opening. But apart from this the building is a good, straightforward 
building, depending for its charaeter on simple refined work, and 
that is no small praise amongst a lot of specions of vulgarities. 

It is interesting to notice a suggestion of Gothic detail in several 
buildings that have been erected recently. The Hemenway Build- 
ing had a touch of it, and in the new building at the corner of 
Winter Street it is unmistakable. It belongs to a late type, smaeks 
a little of Tudor work, and of the many buiklings with square- 
headed windows and parapets in Oxford, Shrewsbury and Warwick. 
The heavy label turning down at each end and beeoming a string- 
course or terminated in eorbels is a favorite feature, and with all due 
respect to it is stupid enongh. 

he doorway has a heavy meaningless canopy, and altogether 
there is too heavy a hand in the details, yet this building is a 
marked improvement over many of its class, simply because it is 
unpretentious. 


VITRO 


ЖЕТ, 
سے‎ 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


DOORWAY ON COMMONWEALTH AVE., NOSTON, MASS. MESSEN. 
MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. V. 


[Helto-chrome.] 


GOTHIC SPIRES AND TOWERS. PLATES 7, 8 AND 9.— ST. MARY 
MAGDALENE, TAUNTON; ST. MAILV’S, RLOXIIAM ; ST, OSWALD'S, 
ASHBOURNE; ALL SAINTS, LEIGHTON BUZZARD; ST. HELEN'S, 
BROUGHTON; THE CATHEDRAL, NORWICH ; AND ST. VINCENT'S, 
CAYTHORPE. 

[Issued only with the Imperial Editton.] 


HOUSE FOR EX-GOY. 
ILL. 


JNO. M. HAMILTON, KENWOOD, CHICAGO, 
MR. 8. M. RANDOLPU, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


] HIS house which will be finished about May 1st, is situated at 
the corner of Madison Avenue, and Park Court, Kenwood. The 
eonstruetion is of rock-faced Bedford stone up to line of main 
floor Anderson pressed brick to line of second floor, and the re- 
mainder is of frame work with outer enclosure of California red- 
wood shingles. Modern improvements are provided, and thorough 
heating and ventilation secured ; the cost will be $10,000. 


HOUSE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. MR. ROBERT STEAD, ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHUNCH OF GUADALUPE, MEXICO. 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. J. D. CAMERON, WASHINGTON, D. C. MESSRS. 
HORNBLOWER & MARSHALL, ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STUDY FOR A SUBURDAN HOUSE. MR. A. J. NORTON, ARCIII— 
ТЕСТ, UTICA, N. Y. 


MR. J. K. TAYLOR, 
PAUL, MINN. 


HOUSE AT CHICAGO, ILL. ARCHITECT, ST. 


MOUSE FOR JAMES MeKAY, ESQ. SHADY SIDE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MR. W. 3. FRASER, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PORTION OF THE 
ANNUAL EXMIBITION OF THE ACAD- 
EMY OF THE FINE ARTS,—SOME DRAW- 
INGS BY RUSKIN.—MOVEMENT ТО MAKE 
AN OPEN SQUARE ABOUT THE CITY- 
HALL. : 

T [1 E directors of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
| emy of the Fine Arts eneouraged by 

the general interest shown in the 

architectnral room last year, renewed their 
invitation to the architeets by asking that a joint committee be ap- 
pointed from the Philadelphia Chapter A.1. А. and the T-square 
Club to arrange another such room in the present exhibition. To 
most large exhibitions of paintings any collection of architeetural de- 
signs that may be appended is usually looked npon by the general 
publie as a side-show, and the only spectators to be found in its 
desolate rooms are pretty sure to be people who have a particular 
interest in matters relating to the profession. It is all the more 
gratifying therefore to note what a large proportion of the visitors 
to this fifty-eighth annual exhibition of the Academy linger in the 
architectural room. Many of them pay no attention to the per- 
spective or decorative studies that make what is generally thought 
the more attractive side of an architect’s work but spend all their 
time in examining plans, — for almost date even if he has 
never entertained the least notion of building has amused himself at 
one time or another in making a mental picture of the house that he 
considers properly arranged for his individual use, and it interests him 
to see how some other man has worked out the problem. Although 
he would not eare to acknowledge it he may be bored by looking at 
pictures and slips with relief into the room where the plans are, that 
he may find something he is sure he can appreciate — something in- 
genious, something practical and above all something personal. One 
scarcely knows whether to be the more rejoiced for the cause of archi- 
tecture at the sight of such a goodly number of visitors or despond- 
ent rather for the sake of art that the greater part of them should be 
counting the stepsin the plan of a seashore eottage and have their 
backs turned toward the glowing color studies of Mr. LaFarge. 

For men interested in decoration these twenty-four studies are 
full of help and suggestion. No description of them, however, is 
necessary here as they have already been shown — with a good deal 
more of the most interesting work in this exhibition — at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Architectura] League in New York. In this list are Mr. 
Hunt's studies for the Pavillon du Louvre (made while he was 
employed on the Traveaur du Louvre) and his admirably colored 
projet d' Ecole of an Algerian station. His full-size detail of a 
baluster, by tbe way, gives a hint that might be well taken in regard 
to architectural exhibitions in general, and that is to show more full- 
size details. An architect's sketches and perspectives, no matter 
how attractively rendered, must necessarily suffer by comparison with 
water-colors pure and simple, and a collection of half-mechanical 
drawings that try hard to be pictures is likely to leave on the Philis- 
tine mind a vague impression tbat they would have been much better 
done by a regular artist. In this way the public, forgetting that these 
sketches are but the avowedly imperfect representation on a small 
scale of something, it is to be hoped, much more imposing, is apt to 
make unflattering comparisons between these tentative studies and 
the pictures in the next room that are, so to speak, their own accom- 
plished results. Many people have no idea how many drawings must 
be made before a house of any importance is finished and would be 
sure to give more eredit where credit is due, for much of the detail 
that is supposed to be the artisan's own creation, if they could see 
exhibited a few of the full-size detail drawings for furniture, eolor- 
decoration, wood and stone carving and the like that even the client 
never knows of. 

Among the drawings already shown in New York are four by John 
Ruskin. A delightful one is the sketeh of an old Hall, done on dark 
paper with water-color and Chinese white. Strength and delicaey 
are attributes that are seldom fonnd together in this manner of sketch- 
ing architeetural subjects but here we have them both to perfection — 
consistency with the eritic’s own precepts in the art of drawing, it is 
true, we shall have a harder search for. Two of the pencil sketches 
of Gothie tracery with no detail in the shadows, which are thrown 
in with a wash of monochrome are so “professional” in their hand- 
ling as to be a revelation to many artists who knew nothing of his 


work and were in the careless habit of speaking of him as of one 
who could not draw himself and whose criticisms were therefore of 
little consequence. Mr. Charles C. Moore, of Cambridge, sends two 
exquisitely rendered wash-drawingsof details from Lincoln Cathedral 
and from Nótre Dame at Paris. They are for reproduction in a 
book that he is preparing on Pointed Architecture. Some more good 
drawings from Boston are a capital water-color of the interior of an 
Italian church by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, two more not quite so good 
of out-of-door views and some rapid Éuropean pencil sketches that 
deserve great eredit for the honest way in which they indicate, as 
far as may be, the material and the general tone of the buildings 
drawn, without the least mannerism or attempt to make a pretty 
pietnre. Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr., shows some original and picturesque 
city fronts and a sheet of designs for mantels for his new University- 
Club building. It is a pity that he does not exhibit any of his 
country work this year as he is apt to be more successful in this 
braneh than in his street architecture. From Messrs. Furness, Evans 
& Co., there are four large drawings in India-ink—pen and brush work 
eombined. One of the most interesting of these is a bird's-eye view 
of an arrangement of hospital buildings. Messrs. Cope & Steward- 
son show several sketehes, mostly of eountry houses, and some vari- 
ously rendered studies of interior work. Accompanying one of these 
— а design for a mantel — is a photograph of the wrought-iron fire- 
dogs that are indieated in the sketch. There is nothing particularly 
original about their design, but the photograph plainly shows that 
their workmanship is so good as to make one almost wish to retract 
what was written above abont the eredit dne to architects for their 
full-size drawings and to pive all the glory to the artisan. Surely 
the art of working in iron although at a low ebb for a long time is 
notlost. Much of the newest Italian work is very little behind the 
best of the old. Berlin executes better and better pieces of wronght- 
iron each year and our own country has lately produced specimens of 
elaborate and diffienlt forging sueh as a few years ago would have 
been reekoned among the things that men had once done but that 
would never be attempted again for want of eneouragement in an 
age that fostered no art that was not strictly utilitarian. 

Mr. Frank Miles Day, has some clean pencil sketehes of Italy and 
Germany, and Messrs. Moses and King, exhibit seven frames of 
designs for cottages and the like, of which the most attractive are 
rendered in the fewest colors, There are only six T-square Club 
drawings shown. Four of these are from the same competition — 
an office-building front. As a specimen of elean pen-and-ink 
work it would be hard to imagine anything more perfect than the 
elevation that Mr. Arthur Truscott has sent in for the competition. 
It is much to be regretted that more of the T-square Club's work is 
not exhibited. The high standard of the half-dozen designs on the 
walls makes one wish that the members had made a fuller showing 
as one of the results of the year’s work. 

An enormous water-color drawing, done years ago, by Mr. E. Eldon 
Deane, of Mr. MeArthur’s new City-Hall is just now the centre of a 
great deal of interest. The actual structure is so hemmed in by 
buildings that there is no point from which it can be seen as a whole. 
The drawing, of course, gives an unobstructed view such as might be 
had if the building were in the middle of a large public square. In 
tearing down some of tlie surrounding houses lately for the purpose 
of putting up a ten-story office-building on the site, just such a view 
as Mr. Deane here shows burst upon an astonished public. At once 
a movement was started to buy and tear down all but a few buildings 
in the four surrounding blocks and to leave the space open for the 
better observation of a building whose “imposing beauty,” the 
daily papers tells us, “is absolutely without a parallel in this country.” 
The assessed value of the property required is somewhat over seven 
million dollars. A breathing-space in the centre of the city is indeed 
sorely needed, but seven million improvement of the property seems 
to some chronic grumblers a high price to pay so Jong as the streets 
remain ill-paved and dirty for lack of funds to repair them. The 
originators of the plan reply that a view of “the splendor and sur- 
passing beauty of the city's grand structure” (to quote again from 
the papers) is worth paying anything for. Whichever party wins it 
is surely a cause for congratulations that the mass of the people are 
taking an active, if enforced, interest in architeeture and that a 
general discussion should have been provoked in which by no means 
the least prominent factor is the merit or the shorteoming of an 
arehitectural design. : 


INCININATI- 


THE READY-MADE ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE BUILDING PLAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

J HIS citv like most other large 
cities of the country is afllieted by 
the ready-made plans that ema- 

nate from the faetories where such things are turned out. Itis at 

these places that-*misfit" architecture is doled out at about one- 
fourth the regular prices. Jt is by these wholesale ways that inno- 
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cent purchasers are allured by flaming advertisements into purchas- 
ing these plans, instead of going to the office of a regular practi- 
tioner. The innocent purchaser is assured that he will get double 
the amount of goods for his money, that he will get full plans, 
P дата and details suflieient to build his house, full and com- 
plete, and perfect, and clean, and the said purchaser in the innoeence 
of his heart, perhaps not knowing the fraility of human nature in 
general and of the machine-made misfit plan-makers in particular, 
sends good cash to a bad cause, and by return mail, C.O.D., his trials 
and troubles begin. 

To the purchaser the drawings are sufficient for all purposes, so 
he is assured, and he will not know until the bill of extras come in 
that there were many and grievous sins of omission and commission 
in the make of his gorgeous plans. Не won't know until his pet 
house cracks all to pieces that there is a window eight feet wide iu a 
circular bay that has a radius of five feet on the plan, with no 
means of holding up a heavy stone wall except one insufficient brick- 
arch and a good deal of faith. He will never know until he moves 
into the house that the sliding-doors have no pockets (that is if they 
are built as per plans), and that all the doors clash and bang each 
other about as though eternal enmity and war had been declared 
between them. When the furniture begins to elaim its tloor and 
wall space there wilt be renewed war; the bed will look around in 
vaio for a place to rest its weary head, and while its foot keeps the 
occupants of the room from enjoying the fireplace, its head will shut 
out the light that is struggling to get in at an insufficient window ; 
and so on for numberless items of bad and intolerable construction 
and planning. There seems to be nothing spacious or liberal about 
the house except the halls — as whatever space there was left over 
was turned into halls either upstairs or down. 

If the alleged designer had any trouble with any space, he quickly 
solved the question by throwing it into the halla; and yet, notwith- 
standing such prodigal liberality as to halls, they ery out in their 
misshapen, untimely birth against their twists and turns and contor- 
tions, and the carpets that are intended to cover them want to know 
why they were ever made to be cut and slashed in such an un- 
seemly manner. 

The foregoing are only a few of the thousand and one things that 
go to make up a first-class set of misfit plans, and this is no imaginary 
thing, but is an everyday occurrence, as just such a set passed under 
the eye of yonr correspondent, and are now being redrawn so as 
form a correct basis эе understanding between the owner and 
builder, and so as to give the owner also some rights in his own 
house, 

Some method ought to be at once instituted to warn tho unsuspect- 
ing public that when they buy a set of thesc ill-considered, badly- 
planned and worse-constructed “misfits,” they are laying up for 
themselves untold trouble both here and Жете 


HISTORY OF THE COMPULSORY REGISTRA- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS MOVEMENT. — 
OBITUARY NOTES. — МИ. RICHARDSON 
AND THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, — MET- 
ROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS SCAN- 
DALS.— NEW REREDOS FOR ST. PAUL'S. 

LoNDox, February 27, 1888. 
E do uot seem to be getting any nearer 
W an agreement upon the vexed question 
oí Compulsory Registration of Archi- 
tects, and this is the more to be regretted 
because I believe there are very few who at heart disapprove of 
registration, in the abstract. 

As this question is likely to become the question of the day, it may 
be as well to give a brief sketch of the history of the movement and 
explain, in a few words, how the present state of affairs has been 
brought about. | d 

As most of us know the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
the real and recognized head of the architectural profession in Great 
Britain and until quite recently its authority hasnever been disputed. 

But the Institute, relying on its brilliant traditions and E den 
unchallenged authority, relapsed into a state of semi-somnolence and 
treated any propositions of reform with a slightly arrogant spirit, 
the whole tenor of its policy was of an ultra-couservative 
nature, and, in short, it refused to recognize the fact that the 
world was moving on, and that it must move with it. This un- 
fortunate poliey produced its inevitable result, and soon movements 
in the direction of reform became apparent both within and without 
the Institute walls. The internal movement does not directly con- 
cern us now: suflice it to say that after a considerable lapse of time, 
it was, in a degree, successful. The external movement took the 
form of a new architectural society which was founded on a liberal 
I might, almost say radical basis, and it was hoped that those eminent 
menbers of the profession, who had hitlierto held aloof from the In- 


stitute would join this new * Society of Architects,” and thus give it 
a professional status approaching that of the Institute itself. This 
hope was not realized. Although a few of the leaders of the society 
such as Mr. Ellison, of Liverpool, and Mr. Gongh, whose earnest 
advoeacy of registration has aroused the admiration even of his 
opponents, aud some others are well-known architects; yet, the great 
majority of the members are of a very heterogenous character, One 
thing that was particularly noticed was the avidity with which the 
members of this new society affixed the letters M. S. А. to their 
names, from which many people drew some rather uncharitable соп- 
elusions. 

In its early days this society mainly confined itself to matters of 
professional interest, and gave practical proof of its vitality by in- 
stituting periodical visits to the proviuces, inaugurating exhibitions 
and the like. This useful action removed, in some degree, the uu- 
pleasant impression which the formation ot a new society had made, 
and it was hoped that the society in its own province might be able 
to accomplish valuable work that could not very well be undertaken 
by the Love. All this while, however, the Soeiety was not 
recognized or noticed either by the Institute or by some of the pro- 
fessional journals — notably the Builder. 

But it was not long before the Socicty’s policy assumed a more 
aggressive character. Questions of professional el were dis- 
cussed, and a movement was eventually inaugurated in favor of the 
* federation" of all existing metropolitan and provincial societies 
into one national association. Soon, however, there were siens of a 
new and more important agitation in favor of the о ice regis- 
tration of every architect in the kingdom, and before this the minor 
subject of ** federation ” paled and eventually disappeared. “ Archi- 
tects must be recognized by the law ” became the text for numerous 
professional sermons, and this movement originally started by a 
“small clique," assumed its present proportions The Bill пом 
before Parliament was drawn up by a Registration Committee com- 
posed principally of members of this Society of Architects, and the 
Architects”, Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Registration Act, 1888, having 
passed its first reading (a mere formality) in the House of Conimons, 
is now down for the second reading. This, if passed, signifies that 
the House has approved of the general principles of the measure. 
Whether the bill pass this ordeal remains to be seen. 

Considering that the three chartered institutions of the respeetive 
professions, viz., the Royal Institute of British Architects, the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors' Institution will vigor- 
ously oppose it, I should say that its chances are small. 

As I have previously stated, the broad, general principles of Regis- 
tration are ое of, though not actually admitted, by the great 
majority of the profession. But that a bill of such a vital character 
should beeome a law without all its details baving been most care- 
fully considered and discussed by the profession as a whole does not 
appear to be possible, and 1 have no hesitation in saying that an 
incalculable injury will be doue to the architectural profession in 
England if this bill pass in its present form. 

En passant, I may mention that the interesting article which 
appeared last month in your columns upon this subject has attracted 
a considerable amount of attention in this country, the Building News 
having repriuted it in full uuder the heading, ^ What they think 
about the Registration Bill in America," and the Builder also having 
prominently referred to it. Unfortunately, this important profes- 
sional question has occupied so much of my space that I shall only 
be able to refer briefly to the other events of interest which have 
takeu place since my last letter. 


The exhibition of drawings, ete., submitted in competition for the 
Institute's prizes, was remarkably good and of no small size. There 
was a most delightful collection of eolor-sketches from North Italy 
by Mr. Gerald Horsley, aud the numerous pencil drawings submitted 
in competition for the Pugin Studentship were simply charming. 
The subject of the Soaue Medallion was a gentleman’s country house, 
and although the drawings were numerous, yet there were few that 
professed any particular merit. The design that won the prize was 
certainly original to say the least. 

Talking of the Institute I am reminded that since I last wrote you 
our President has passed away. Ever genial and kindly, Mr. 
PAnson's familiar form will be sadly missed by those who knew him. 
Another eminent architect has also left us— Mr. Godwin, who for 
so many years guided and controlled the fortunes of the Builder. 
Few of us know what constant care and anxiety the successful con- 
duet of a newspaper entails, but the pre-eminent position which the 
Builder now holds in England is to a large extent due to Mr. God- 
win. Two great men have passed away, men that England can ill 
afford to lose, 

This year, for the first time, the R. I. B. A. determined to ask the 
Queen to present the Royal Gold Medal (which is given anuually to 
some architect of particular emiuence) to an American architeet, 
and Mr. Richardson was selected. Unhappily, the intentions of the 
Institute were frustrated by the Angel of Death, and the Council 
publiely expressed its sincere regret the other night at this most 
unfortunate event. A very general hope has been expressed that 
some arraugements may be made for the illustration of Mr. Richard- 
son's principal works iu the /nstitute Journal or the professional 
papers. 

The many rumors that have been floating about London with 
respect to the action of members of the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works are about to be thoroughly investigated by a Royal Commis” 
sion which has heen appointed by Parliament to “inquire into and 
report upon the working of the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
into the irregularities which are alleged to have taken place in eon- 
nection therewith.” Lord Randolph Churchill, in the speech in 
which he asked for the appointment of this Royal Commission stated 
that “it was alleged that members and officers of the Board had been 
interested in syndicates or eompanies formed for the purpose of 
speculating in property required for publie use, and had gained 
advantages by bovine or leasing property from the Board through 
privileged channels; tbat architects, members of the Board, sat in 
judgment upon applications for building sites, being at the same 
time in the paid services of the applicants; that a member of the 
Board was the architect for the Pavilion Musie-hall, but was only 
nominal architeet, there being associated with him a private archi- 
teet who did the work and divided the fees; that a member of the 
Board was the architect of the Grand Hotel and of a large portion 
of Queen Victoria Street buildings, all erected on property of tlıe 
Board; also, that members of the Board engaged outside in profes- 
sional duties used their personal influence inside the Board in favor 
of schemes submitted to the Board in which they were professionally 
concerned." These are serious statements, and it is now quite time 
that the character of this important body is cleared. 

‘The new reredos at St. Paul's Cathedral which has been some two 
years in building was unveiled on St. Paul's Day. This new altar- 
piece is sixty-seven feet in height and is eonstrneted in variously 
colored marbles. The central and most prominent feature of the 
reredos is a life-sized figure of our Lord on the cross, flanked on 
either side by the Virgin Mary and St. John. The cost of this work 
has been nearly £30,000, and neither pains nor expense have been 
spared to render it a worthy ornament to our Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral. The architects were Messrs. Bodley & Garner. 

The recent theatre-fires are bearing good fruit. At Exeter, tlie 
new theatre is to be constructed after Mr. Henry Irving’s idea of a 
* Safety Theatre." This will be a curious experiment. The R. I. 
D. A., too, have been devoting a considerable amount of attention to 
the subjeet, and at recent meetings various ideas and suggestions for 
fireproof theatres have been considered and diseussed. The Metro. 
politan Board of Works are introdueing a bill into Parliament 
asking for further powersof inspection, but in view of the recent Hebb 
seandals, the theatre managers are petitioning for the power to be 
placed in the hands of a Government official. 

A very interesting lecture on Mahometan Architecture was given 
at the Architectural Association the other night by Mr. Phené 
Spiers, who charmed us by a large collection of his most delightful 
water-color sketehes. The fantastie beauty of these Moorish domes 
and minarets, backed bv the deep ultramarine hue of the eloudless 
Eastern sky, formed a contrast that Mr. Spiers was not slow to take 
advantage of. Mr. Spiers was.telling me of some of his adventures 
while with the worshippers of the Prophet. On one oceasion he 
had to pay the keeper of a mosque ten franes a day to be allowed to 
sketch in the mosque, and while working was surrounded by four 
soldiers keeping guard over him, and each of these drew two francs 
a day out of Mr. Spiers’s pocket. Rather an expensive task. But 
tbe drawing showed that it was quite worth it. 

The Architectural Association has just started publishing a con- 
eise architeetural idea of all the ancient bnildings in the kingdom. 
The information is obtained from architects of eminenee living in 
the distriet who personally guarantee the aceuracy of the informa- 
tion they furnish. This idea will, I need searcely say, form an 
invaluable addition to the architect’s book-shelf. Really, the work 
that this Association accomplishes is something enormous and tlıe 
whole of it is purely voluntary. “There is no great school of archi- 
tecture in England,” you said in the article that I have referred to. 
May I venture to assert that this Architectural Association might 
safely lay claim to such a title? When I have some spare space, T 
will send you a short description of our “great school of archi- 
tectnre,” and I am sure you will agree with me that we are not so 
far behind our American confreres as would ät first sight appear. 
CHIEL. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
CHICAGO. — IV. 


within the lifetime of the present generation, Chicago does not 
present very mueh that is of marked or peculiar interest in the 
lines of domestic architecture. It is, emphatically, a city of homes; 
indeed, the same might be said of the West as a whole; for with the 
surprising extension of business which has been so notable a feature 
in the growth of all of the Central States of the Union, the home- 
architecture has been, almost perforce, negleeted, and business eon- 
siderations have always received the most attention. But though the 
exterior treatment of the dwellings may have been to a great extent 
neglected, the interiors have always retained a charro, which is not 
eculiar to the West, but which might almost be elassed as an attri- 
tite of American homes. They are comfortable, commodious, and, 
in a word, homelike. We know of no word so literally charaeteristie 
of the domestie architecture of Chicago; and it applies both to large 
and small buildings. Indeed, considering the immense amount of 


H would be expected from a eity which has attained its growth 
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wealth which is concentrated in Chicago, it is apt to strike one that 
there are no large, palatial houses in the city. There are few that 
would suggest the presence of millionnaires. ‘The writer was com- 
menting upon this one day to a leading Chicago architect, who re- 
plied by calling his attention to the faet that on the corner where 
they stood dwelt a man whose property was valued at two million; 
directly opposite lived another worth a million-and-one-half; next 
door was one worth three-quarters of a million, and so on down the 
street, the aggregate amount of property represented by owners of 
the houses reached twenty or thirty millions; and yet the appearance 
of the houses was not such as to lead one to think that they were the 
homes of wealth. They had more the appearance of small cottages 
enlarged, as though the original, homelike type, so common all over 
the country, had been clung to even in the millionnaire's palace. 

Of course, this does not apply, altogether, to the new work. 
There are many houses whieh show a larger and broader feeling for 
domestie architecture, and give evidence of an appreciation of the 
comforts which wealth ean furnish in the line of better architecture. 
Still, the sentiment is, if we may so express it, from the cottage up, 
never from the palace down, so that one is apt to belittle the impor- 
tance and the value of these private residences. 

The same general faets are true of the interiors of the Chicago 
houses. Large rooms, as we understand them in the East, seem to 
be rather the exception, and rooms not over twenty feet square are 
considered large enough for most purposes. Only in a few instances 
is there any tendency to spacious apartments. One would rather ex- 
pect the eontrary in a city like Chicago, where the very sentiment 
of the air seems to call for spacious rooms and generous apartments; 
but however disposed to magnitude the Chicagoan may be in business 
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life, in the domestic world the rooms are always snug and small, 
cosy and convenient, but by no means of the size or style which 
would imply extended social life. In an architectural sense most of 
the private work in Chicago is questionable, but in personal feeling 
the houses are thoroughly enjoyable. 

A feature which adds a great charm to the city, as well as to the 
houses, is the great number of isolated dwellings, instead of continu- 
ous blocks for residential purposes. There are, of course, as in 
every large city, long lines of solidly-built houses, but the rule in 
Chicago is rather that each house shall be surrounded by its garden, 
and shall be quite distinct from its neighbor, hence Chicago has 
been termed the Garden City of the West. The eommereial 
traveller who sees only the down-town life of Chicago, especially if 
he happens to strike the city in the winter time, would not appre- 
ciate this appellation; bnt any one who is familiar with the magni- 
ficent avenues along the lake and has seen them at their best, when 
the long lines of trees are in foliage and the refreshing breezes are 


"blowing from the lake, knows what a beautifn| city Chicago 


really is, and understands in a measure the intense pride the 
Chicagoans take in their city. 

In domestic as well as in public architecture nearly all of the 
work represents a growth from within. This does not imply that all 
of the arehitects are native born. Chicago is too young a city for 
that; but, at the same time, the Chicago work is mostly done by 
Chicago architects, and the most satisfactory work, on the whole, is 
that which has been wrought out by members of the profession who 
claim the West as their home and Chicago as their adopted city. 
Chieago is ever ready to borrow from the East, West, North and 
South, but she is determined to put her own stamp upon what she 
takes. The stamp may be ugly, and the result of the borrowing 
even disastrous to the borrower, but in the end the city is the better 
for it, and the growth which has been so notiecable a feature of her 
art-life is largely due to the unceasing desire and determination of 
the architects to have nothing but the best and to accept nothing but 
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what is first-class, so far as they can understand it and so far as they 
can obtain it. I£ Chicago houses are not types of the best phases of 
the private architecture of the country, it is eertainly no fault of the 
local architects. A more wide-awake, energetic and untiring body 
of professional men, it would be hard to find in any other city in the 
country. 

While the Chicago houses arc comfortable and homelike, we 
do not find in them, as a rule, the same care in planning or the same 
forethought in arrangement which ought to mark the best houses, 
and whieh, we are fondly assuming, is a feature of the best side of 
American architecture. The houses are not always planned eare- 
fully so as to secure the best light or the greatest nmount of sunshine 
in the rooms which need light and air; and certainly in the majority 
of cases there seems to be a lack of the little niceties of exccution 
and detail in regard to proper arrangement for heating and ventilat- 
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ing, which one might reasonably ехресі, considering the amount of 
money expended. Chicago has a very severe climate, much more so 
than any city, we believe, on the Atlantic seaboard; and yet few of 
the houses are as well proteeted against the weather as a client 
wonld demand them to be in the East. These defects, however, if, 
indeed, we may term defects what are due mainly to the influence of 
surroundings and past generations of architects, who were little more 
than builders — these defects are by no means due to bad builders or 
to a lack of competent mechanics. The architects say that the 
mechanies do excellent work when they are called upon to do it, and 
that if the work is not up to the Eastern standard, it is simply 
because the desires of the community are not as exigent as elsewhere. 
In some respects, we fancy, the Western builders are ahead of their 
brethren in the East. The brickwork certainly seems to be excep- 
tionally well laid, and some of the large buildings show that, ou 
the whole, rather better work ean be obtained from the laborers 
and bricklayers than is had in the East. Possibly Chieago archi- 


tects might tell a different story and say und have the same difficulty 
with flushing joints and grouting which we have in the East, but the 
appearances would indicate on the whole, a better quality of mason- 
work than is generally found elsewhere. In the working of co рег 
and galvanized-iron Chicago is decidedly abead of Boston and New 
York. This is largely due to the extensive employment of galvanized- 
iron as a building material, which has been the means of training the 
workmen to a familiarity with the material and with the means of 
working it. Some of the*copper-work which has been executed of 
ate years in Chicago is very nicely done, clean and sharp in its lines. 


well put together and showing far more than an average mechanical 
ability. This is independent of the design, though for that matter 
the Chicago architects have used both galvanized-iron and copper so 
much that when one gets a good idea in form, it is generally carried 
out in a very successful manner. 

Not all Chicago houses are by local architects. Mr. Richardson 
has left several marks of his genins, notably the Glessner residence 
at the corner of Eighteenth Street and Prairie Avenue, a low, 
rambling manoir-sort of house, with many picturesque turns, wide- 
arehed doorway, and curious little windows, the whole wrought ont 
in heavy granite, with hardly a detail anywhere, but great, bold 
masses, which give a wonderful character to the design, a character 
which would perhaps be more pleasing if it were found in connection 
with wide grounds, leafy avenues and rural surroundings, but which 
of itself is none the less pleasing here. 
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Next door to this is a house by Cobb & Frost, which is very 
cleverly planned and shows the influence of the architects’ early 
Boston training in the arrangement of its rooms, the placing of the 
staircase and several minor features which have a homelike sugges- 
tiveness. 

A better house by the same arehitects is at 2846 Prairie Avenue, 
the home of Mr. Bartlett. It is a large, square house built of a very 
hard granite, sober and well-balanced in the exterior, and with a 
most exeellent plan — one of the best the writer was privileged to 
visit in the city. Some of the copper-work on this house is exeecd- 
ingly delicate both in design and execution, and treated in a manner 
which we fancy would be a revelatien to some of our Eastern copper- 
workers. 

In sharp contrast to this house, with its rather gloomy external 
appearance, 13 a dwelliug by Mr. Clay, a building which is so peeu- 
liar in some respects, and so good in others, that it should be seen 
by every architect who visits the eity. It seems to be the fashion 
with some of the Chicago architeets to rather make fun of this house, 
and we were told that the owner was very much disgusted with it 
when he returned from Europe to find the honse completed, but it is 
so far above the ordinary Chicago honse in style that, notwithstand- 
ing the eccentricity of color, it is certainly worthy of a greal deal of 
consideration. The color is the questionable point. The basement 
is built of a buff or brown sandstone; the first story is of a choco- 
late brick, with stone trimmings; above this is a panel of terra- 
cotta; the second story is of a light-buff Milwaukee brick; a 
wide frieze of blue enamel brick with brown enamel patterns 
runs around the building above the second story; the trimmings 
of the second story and of the dormers are of terra-cotta; the 
roof is of purple slate, and the ridges and side bay-window are 
of copper left its natural color. The combination of tones looks as 
strange as it sounds, especially now while the house is very fresh and 
bright, and the blue enamel and buff brick stand out conspicuously 
in contrast with the purples and browns. But it is an effect which 
will sober in time, and in a few years we question whether the 
appearance of the house will be so eccentric as it now seems. The 
form is good and tbe details are thoughtful and very well executed ; 
the carving is really very well done, so that the honse is one that has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by the ravages of time and 
cold weather, conditions which exist for very few houses. 

There is a very good house on the North Side, at the corner of 
Ontario and Cass Streets, erected for Judge Tree, the Belgian 
minister, from the plans of Messrs. Peabody & Stearns. The mate- 
rial is Longmeadow sandstone, which was brought all the way from 
Worcester, the local stone not being thought good enough, though 
for that matter the Chicago market is very rich in good building 
stones. 

A block above this house, at the corner of Erie Street, is a very 
pleasing house by Messrs. Cobb & Frost. It is built of a beautiful 
pink sandstone, which is known as the Kisota stone, aud comes, we 
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believe, from Lake Superior. The details are өг nieely worked 
out, the carving especially being excellent in its quality. 

The North Side is particularly rich in good houses, partly because 
it was the region which suffered most in the great fire of 1871, and 
has offered a more unobstructed field for the architect. Beginning 
at the water-works, a magnificent avenue is carried along the very 
edge of the lake for a distance of fifteen to twenty miles. ‘This 
avenne, before it reaches Lincoln Park, is built up with a number of 
very handsome residences. At the corner of the Lake Shore Drive 
and Bellevue Place is a house by Mr. Beman, very suecessful in its 
treatment and one of the best pieces of work we have ever seen 
from the hands of this architect. 1t is of stone, brownstone as we 
remember it, and is treated in the Richardsonian style, whieh has 
found so much favor with the Western architects, though we faney 
this example is rather ahead of the average imitation. 

Directly opposite this is a house by R. M. Hunt, of New York, a 
sharp contrast to Mr. Beman's house in that it is built of light stone 
and is in the delieate Francis I style which Mr. Hunt employed for 
the Vanderbilt house in New York. This example is mueh smaller 
than the New York house, but is very pure in its details and in 
thorough harmony and good taste. 

Farther down on the Lake Shore Drive is the house of Potter 
Palmer, a heavy, castellated affair —a eastle at top and a conservatory 
at the bottom, as an architect explained to us —a not altogether 
pleasing example of what domestie architecture might be, although 
in its plan and general arrangements it more nearly approaches a 
palatial residence than any which we examined in Chieago. The 
rooms are large and the grounds around are very extensive, so that, 
though the architeeture is rather questionable, the general effect is 
by no means bad. 

Close by this is a house ascribed to Mr. Richardson, though we 
believe it was erected after his death by his suecessors, Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge. 

The houses alluded to are types in their way, and seem to be the 
best, all things considered. Still it must be remembered that the 
domestie is not the most successful side of Chicago architecture. 
The West is too busy for the elaboration and quiet thought involved 
in good domestie architecture. So long as the house is eomfortable 
and fairly good looking, we ean hardly expect anything more for a 
generation to come. 

We once heard a very sharp critic sum up the Chieago club-houses 
as being unambitious, unluxurious and unsuccessful. We think this 
is hardly fair to the club-life of the city. The citizens are too pre- 
occupied to evolve such institutions as the Union League Club in 
New York or the Somerset Club in Boston, and it is not strange that 
the growth in this direction has been small; still, so far as the clubs 
have gone, they have been anything but a discredit to the city. Ша 
club is a place of meeting, a sort of business-exchange room, or con- 
venient place to drop into for a luneh or an alternoon nap, the 
Chicago club-houses are thoroughly satisfactory, whatever their 
architectural attainments may be. 

The Union Club-house, on the North Side, by Messrs. Cobb & 
Frost, is a quiet, substantial-looking bnilding, furnished in thoroughly 
good taste and well adapted for its purpose. A view of this building 
was published in the American Architect some time since. This is, 
presumably, the best up-town elub. 

The Union League Club is rather larger and more spacious and is 
located in the centre of the city, serving prineipally as a place for a 
good business dinner or a down-town engagement. It was built 
from the plans of Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, and, without being at all 
ostentations, is thoroughly comfortable and convenient. 

With the growth in art whieh has marked the last decade, one 
might reasonably expect to find some vigorous training-schools for 
artists. ‘There is an art institution housed in a comfortable building 
erected for it by Messrs. Burnham & Root; but, so far as eould be 
ascertained, the art influences of the city in the line of direct train- 
ing are inclined to be rather sporadic. The fact is, Chicago is not 
content with itself, but is constantly looking outside and drawing 
inspiration from every possible source, and with the whole world to 
choose from, it is natural that home schools should languish. This, 
however, does not imply that there is a lack of esprit de corps among 
the younger members of the profession. ‘here is an architectural 
sketch-elub whieh does very ereditable work, and there is a very 
friendly feeling manifested among the members of the profession, 
who help each other and work together to an extent which has been 
equalled only by the members of the Architectural League of New 

ork. One of the most hopeful signs of Western architecture is 
the desire and willingness of the architeets to mingle together, to 
show each other their work, and to exchange critieisms. Only in 
such ways can growth come about. There is everything to be 
gained by intereourse, and we fancy that Eastern architects are 
sometimes inclined to disregard this means of progress. 

C. Н. BLACKALL. 


Tu PERVASIVENESS OF LIGUTNING.—A correspondent of the Spring- 
‚field Republican, describing the effects of a recent lightning-stroke, says 
that “the ceiling of the room had been replastered the preceding spring 
and the sand of this locality, which is used in mortar, is ferruginous. 
Every metallie particle in the latter the fluid seemed to have found and 
detached, so as to give the plastered surface an appearanee better 
described as pock-marked than by any other words at my command.” 


THE GRANT MONUMENT COMPETITION. 


N Thursday, the 15th inst., a committee of the Architectural 
League, consisting of Messrs. Warren R. Briggs, E. H. Kendall, 
Henry J. Hardenburg, F. A. Wright, Clarence S. Luce, and 

the President of the League, Mr. John Beverley Robinson, presented 
the following memorial, as ordered by the League at its last meeting, 
to ex-Governor Alonzo B. Cornell, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Grant Monument Association. 


То Aroszo В. CORNELL, CHAIRMAN, AND THE MEMBERS OF THE EXE- 
CUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE GRANT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION : 


Tue Architectural League of New York herewith enters protest 
against the terms of your circular invitation to competitors tor the 
Grant Monument bearing date January 26, 1888. 

In its opinion many of the conditions as therein set forth are, by 
reason of their indefiniteness and ill-jndged nature, such as will not 
attract designers of repute, and it would more specifically call yonr 
attention to the following sections of your circular. 

1. To Section 2, in which the proposed cost of the monument is not 
stated with that assuredness and authority that will place competitors 
upon equal terms, the amount to be expended being practically left to 
the judgment of each. 

2. Sections 5, 6 and 8, which permit designs to be submitted at 
different scales—one-quarter and one-eighth inch to the foot; in differ- 
ent mediums — line and “ washed" or hrush-made drawings; and in 
different materials — drawings or models. 

To put competi:ors upon an equal footing there should be but one 
seale to whieh designs should be made and but one manner in which 
they should be exhibited, and to this one scale and one manner all 
should be bound. It has been found that a scale of one-eighth or one- 
sixteenth inch to one foot is sufliciently large to afford opportunity far 
the exereise of the most eritical judgment, and pure-line drawings in 
реп and ink the most fair media of representation. 

The precise nature and quality of sculpture should not be and is not 
now to be considered, its purpose and general intent being as well shown 
by drawings as by models. 

3. To Section 13, which provides for die assumption hy your Com- 
mittee of the property-right in the chosen designs upon the payments of 
the sums set forth. 

4. To Section 17, whieh, in the opinion of your memorialists, is the 
most faulty of the provisions. To request competitors to underbid 
each other in the price of their serviees is not the way to secure the 
best talent. 

In conclusion, the Architectural League of New York has entered 
this protest wholly and only with the desire to point out to your Com- 
mittee the faults in your circular which may render null your efforts, 
and to urge upon you the advisability of so amending your conditions 
that the best result may be reached in the best, most expeditious and 
most fair manner. 

In pursuance of the latter desire, it presents for your consideration a 
copy of tlie instructions to eompetitors for the Indiana State Soldiers? 
and Sailors’ Monument, which it considers a model in completeness and 
fairness and which competition has been bronght to a most satisfaetory 
and successful conclusion. 


To Messrs. Alonzo B. Cornell, Chairman, and Richard T. Greener, 
Secretary, of the Executive Committee of the Grant Monument 
Association. 


Gentlemen: The Trustees of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects feel themselves obliged, in the interest of art and of the suecess 
of the project for erecting a monument to General Grant, to respect- 
fully protest against the terms of the competition for said monument 
as they are now set forth, and to state their objections to certain 
sections of the circular in which they are contained, as follows: 

Section 2. Cost is an element of great value in determing charae- 
ter of design; the amount to be expended is not definitely named, as 
it should be. 

Section 4. The eminent experts who are to advise the Association 
in the selection of designs should be known from the beginning, so 
that sueh as have not faith in the judgment of the said experts need 
not compete. 

Seetions 6, 7, 8. All designs in the respective classes of Architects 
and Sculptors should be made to one scale and rendered in one 
manner. No architect should he at liberty to submit a model unless 
all are required to do so. 

Section 13. As the first premium, the successful designer should 
be employed to execute his design at regular rates. The premiums 
named are insufficient in numbers and in amounts. No one of stand- 
ing would willingly sell his design at the prices named or at much 
higher terms, and, moreover, an unexecuted design would be of no 
use to the Association except as a curiosity. All drawings, etc., save 
the one design adopted, should at once be returned to the authors. 

Section 14. The Committee should only ask for а new competi- 
tion on the recommendation of the expert jury. 

Section 17. As above stated, the successful designer should, as a 
matter of course, ће employed to carry out his design at regular 
rates. Competition, as regards rates of compensation, would neces- 
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sarily he demoralizing to the competitors and possibly to the judg- 
ment of the Committee. 

While it is in accordance with extremely mercantile spirit to 
endeavor to ohtain the maximum of value at the minimum of pay- 
ment, yet such a principle applied to nrtistie work has a most de- 
pressing effect on talent, fails to call out high Ideas, and drives emi- 
nent practitioners entirely away. A. J. Broon, 

A true copy. Secretary. 


ТИЕ MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tne National Association of Builders, at its recent convention іп 
Cincinnati, Ohio, after careful deliberation, formulated certain 
* Rules and Conditions ” which Contractors may properly require to 
be observed by Owners, Architects and Builders when estimates are 
to be made. 

The National Association recommends all its affliated bodies to 
secure the adoption of these Rules as soon as possible, and further 
recommends, as the proper method of procedure, that the co-opera- 
tion of arehiteets be obtained in the establishment of the same. 

Іп compliance with these recommendations, The Master Builders 
Association uf Boston respectfully invites the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects to nppoint a Committee to meet with a Committee from its 
body to consider these Rules, and arrange a plan whereby they may 
be recognized as the proper system, and their general adoption 
obtained. 

For the information of all who may be interested, this circular is 
sent to individual architects and builders, and their comments and: 
suggestions invited for the assistance of the Committee. 


March 19, 1888. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH ESTIMATES 8NOULD DE SUBMITTED 
BY CONTRACTORS IN THE BUILDING TRADER, 


Complete plans and specifications. 

1. General plans and details, when offered for final or competi- 
tive estimates, should be presented an a scale net less than one- 
eighth of an inch to the foot, should be done m ink, or by some 
process that will not fade or obliterate, and be complete in 
every part. Specifications should also be presented in ink. 

£cale of drawings. К 

2. Such pertions af the drawings as require a larger scale than 
general drawings, for a thorough comprehension of what will be 
demanded shonld be so presented. 

Specifications to he definite. 

3. Specifications should be definite. 

AM such indefinite demands as ** The eantraetor must furnish 
all work that is necessary," or “АП work that the architect 
may require," ete., etc., are improper, and should be eliminated 
before estimates are submitted. 

Indefinite depth of foundation. 

4. Estimates should not be given to cover an indefinite depth 
of foundation. 

Foundations which have to go below the depths shown upon 

lans shonld be paid for as extra work at prices agreed upon. 
The specification to be the quide for estimating. 

5. 'l'he specification should be taken as the guide for estimating 
and all demands made by the specifiention — unless objection 
be made thereto in writing when bids are submitted — should 
be covered in tbe estimate offered. 

Improper demands of plans. 

6. Demands made by the plans, and not referred to in the specifi- 

calion, should xor be considered in the estiniate offered. 
Grouping of special work. 

7. Everything that will be required in the various branches of 
work shonld be mentioned in the specification, classified and 
grouped under appropriate hendings. 

Cutting and jobbing for other mechanics. 

8. Specifications should distinctly state that when it is necessary 
to cut or change the work of one mechanic in the placing ot 
the work of another, then the said cutting should be done by 
the mechanie whose work is so changed or ent, he being paid 
therefor by the mechanic whose work makes the said entting 
necessary. 

No restriction on sub-estimates unless notified. 

9. Contractors, when required to estimate for work involving 
any or all the sub-contracts, should not be restricted as to 
whom they shall employ as sub-contractors UNLESS PREVIOUSLY 
NOTIFIED. 

Percentage for sub-estimates added to contract. = 

10. Should portions of the work ђе reserved by owner or archi- 
teet, and estimntes therefore obtained by them, the principal 
contractor, if required to include the said sub-estimates in his 
contract, should receive n compensation therefor of not less 
than 10 per cent. on the amount of the said sub-estimates. 

Opening of bids. Delay in awarding contracts. 

11. Invited bidders should receive due notice of time and place 
of the opening of bids. Bids, upon being opened, should be 
immediately displayed to the inspection of all bidders, and for 
a period of three days thereafter. 

Contracts should be awarded by owners or architects within a 
reasonable time (say ten days) after n competition is closed 
Contractors should not be holden on estimates retained longer 
than ten days before deciding to award contract. 

Rights of lowest Lidder. 

12. In all cases where the work is let under plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by an architect, for which estimates have been 
received and opened, the lowest invited bidder, should be en- 


titled to the contract, and estimates for changes should only 
be made by him unless the said changes involve a complete 
alterntion in the plans, and then the full competition should be 
again opened. 

In no vase should the two lawest bidders be called upon to 
estimate ordinary changes to decide which is entitled to the 
eontract. 

In ense the price estimated for changes should not be antis- 
fnetory to the owner, it should be settled by arbitration. 

бран for lowest bidder when all bids ave refused. 

13. Should all solicited bids reevived be refused, then the lowest 
bidder should be entitled to compensation as follows: 
For estimates amounting 10 


$5,000 and under, . . . ... $25.00 
$5,000 (о $50,000, . . . . . . $50.00 
Over $50,000, JE ORE $100.00 


No compensation fer estimates should be reqnired where the con- 
traet Is awarded to the lowest bidder. 
Security exacted. 
14. When security is exacted from n contractor a like amount 
ef security should be required of the owner. 
Rights of sub-bidders in the hands of architects. 

15. Sub-bide, when solicited by the nrehitect, should not be 
shown by him nor exhibited in his office, but should be retnined 
by the architect until the competition is closed and principnl 
contracts awarded, when they ооп be disposed of in the way 
and manner provided in these rules, viz. : added ta principal 
contracts (with a percentage — see Rule 10), tf agreeable to 

rincipal contractor — or direct contracts made. 
Rights of sab Villera at the hands of general contractor, 

16. А principai contractor having been awarded a contract in- 
volving sub-contract, his estimate having been based upon snb- 
estimates, or bids which he has solicited and received, he should 
award the said sub-contracts to the lowest bidders, and should 
notify the sub-biddeis that their estimates have been ncvepted 
or rejected as soon as the contract has been awarded to him. 
The fact that such snb-bids were received hy the principa? con- 
tractor, previous to the submission of his estimate, should be con- 
clusive evidence that they were used by him. 

Unsolicited bids. 

17. Shonld a principal contractor receive a sub-cstimate unao- 
licited, he should not be considered under obligation to use the 
said bid, even if it be the lewest; but he must nut reveal the 
bid nor use it in any way to influence any other party. 

Penalty. 

18. Any member detected in trading on any of the sub-bids, 
whether they he solicited or unsolicited, or however knowledge 
of them may have come into his possession, will be liable to 
forfeiture бї membership, censure or suspension. 

Estimate in aggregate vs. estimate in detail. 1 

19. Contractors should decline to give architects or owners esti- 
mates in the aggregate when the said architeets or owners are 
воће пр estimates in detail, nor should estimates be furnished 
in detail when estimates are being solicited in the aggregate. 

Penalty vs. premium on completion of contracts. 

20. Whenever tlie completion of a contract will be required in a 
certain time, then that time should be mentioned іп. the specifi- 
entións, and if a penalty tor non-completion is to be exacted of 
the builder it should be su stated, nnd also that the owner will 
be required to pay a premium of like amount to the builder if 
the work is completed before the specified time. 

Award of contracts, etc. 

21. Contracts should be awarded upon the figures as shown at 
the opening of the bids. 

Bidders should not be permitted to amend estimates after 
the bids have been opened, nnd previous to the award. 

The bidder to whom a contract is awarded should be required 
to sign the contract for the amount of the bid he has sub- 
mitted, or witlidraw liis estimnte. 


АТЛАХУ, N. Y., March 19th, 1888, 
To тив EDITORS or тик AMENICAN AitcttiTECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —I have just read your comment in your issue of the 
1700 inst. relating to advertising. 

Allow me to say, that my experience proves to me that the most 
valuable place for an advertisement relative to matters wih which 
architects deal is in such a journal as yours. Your advertising 
pages — as well as those in other professional journals — are of von- 
stant use to me. 1 make no attempt to remember the names and 
addresses of parties whose goods ] wish to specify, consequently X 
refer to the architectural papers for them — and quite often do not 
find them — which nearly as often results in an advantage to those 
whose notices I do find. ` Jt is is quite as unnecessary as impossible to 
notify the makers or dealers of the fact that their goods hace been 
specified to-day or were specified yesterday or will be to-morrow. 
Life is decidedly too short. Yours truly, = des 


FRANKLIN H, Janes. | 


[Ir is needless to say that the foregoing communication ls a gratification 
to us, tt is more, it Is a «urprise and a surprise because it Is а long time 
since we have felt or looked for the help aud direct persoval encounigemeut 
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that our subscribers so freely gave in the days when an Amerlean architec- 
tectural publication of a high grade was a novelty and when every one 
felt that if such things were to be they must be supported. The American 
Architect is au “old story ° now, whose mechanism makes во many revolu- 
tions between Saturday and Saturday, no one knows exactly why or how, 
nor really cares provided only the resulting grist is of satisfactory quality. 
We do not object to confessing that this letter is the most helpful thing the 
mails has brought us this year, and we are quite sure that If the architects 
now, as formerly they did, remembered the reciprocality of the relations 
which exist between themselves and this jonrnal there is hardly one of them 
who would not take the time and trouble to write in similar vein. —Eps, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


RESTORING FADED BRICK-FRONTS. 
PROVIDENCE, В. І., Mareh 20, 1888. 
То тиек EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, —Can you inform us through the columns of your 
journal, what can be done to renew the front of an old face-brick 
building that has been covered for many years with signs? It is pro- 
posed to take off all the signs, wash down the front and perhaps oil 
it, but we have scen in New York and the West what seemed to be 
awash applied to a brick front to give it a uniform shade of color 
and to make the front more presentable. Can you tell us what is 
used and how it is applied? X. 


Por-nomurs. — I was taken behind the scenes to-day in a way that 


set me thinking. Happening to notice a pretty oil painting tucked 
away ina corner of a wholesale frame-moulding store I asked the price, 
and not only learned that, but quite a stock of useful information 
beside. It seemed that the painter was a well known and admired 
artist, but that being “hard up," һе did these sketches as ''pot- 
boilers,” and sold them to dealers at a low price, signing them with a 
fictitious name. The idea was that, as an artist of recognized stand- 
ing, he could not afford to sell his work on a bread-and-butter standard, 
but must charge what other well-known artists hold their own pictures 
at, even if they were not marketable at that price. Meanwhile he sup- 
ported himself by anonymous “pot boiling" Jn other words, if “а 

atron of the arts" gave him а “© commission"! he would execute it for 
$100 or $150, and at the same time, or when the patron’s money was 
spent, made other paintings of equal or better merit (for dealers know 
value quite as well as eonnoisseurs do) for $20 or $25. — Boston Adver- 
tiser. A 


А New Grass ror OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. — Perhaps the most 
wonderful thing that hss been discovered of late is the new glass which 
has just been made in Sweden. Our common glass contains only six 
substances, while the Swedish glass consists of fourteen, the most 
important elements being phosphorous and boron, which are not found 
in any other glass. The revolution which this new refractor is destined 
to make is almost inconceivable, if it is true, as is postively alleged, 
that, while the highest power of an old-fashioned microscopic lens re- 
veals only the one four-hundred-thousandth part of an inch, this new 
glass will enable us to distinguish one two-hundred-and-four-million- 
seven-hundred-thousandth part of an inch. — Znvention. 


Rats AND Матснвз.-- Fire Marshal Whitcomb, of Boston, has been 
recently experimenting with rats and matches, shut np together in a 
cage, in order to ascertain whether they were likely to canse fires or not. 
In the absence of other known cause frequent fires have been ascribed 
to their agency, while at the same time ınany underwriters affected to 
scoff at the icea. The question may, however, now be considered as 
settled. The very first night tlist Marshal Whitcomb’s rats were left 
alone with the matches four fires were caused, and not a day passed 
while the experiment was being tried thnt fires were not set in this way. 
The rats were well fed, but they seemed to find something in the phos- 
phorous that they liked. It was noticed that only the phosphorous ends 
were gnawed, and in nearly every instance the matches were dragged 
away from the spot where they had been laid. — Fire and Water. 


So rar as the builders of the chief cities throughout the country have ex- 
pressed themselves concerning bnildiag prospects for the ensuing season, 
their expressions are indicative of a strong faith іп the repetition of tlie cov- 
ditions of last year, substantially. lt would be difficult to point out an in- 
dustry that has not heeo placed upoa a broader basis as to productive 
capacity, in view of the probabilltles of a heavier demand. The question 
which a great many moneyed interests and manufacturers, as well as trans- 
porters of freight are discussing. ix, will the additional productive capacity 
of the country be fully engaged? But one aoswer can be made at this 
time to this question: The expansion was dictated by experience nnd neces- 
sitles, The business world of to-day is less liable than ever to make tne 
mistakes of one, two or three decades ago. The building of houses has not 
beca overdone. ‘Ihe anticipations which Boston builders entertain, are en- 
tertáined by the builders of many cities througliont the Wert, as well as in 
the Sonth, There is vowhere any evidence of an oversupply of houses, 
especially those of small eost. In several eitles, such as Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and some smaller cities, the bui.ding season wi 1 not open 
quite as early, but every possi Је preparation Is being made, and if there is 
апу dulness at the start, it will be made up for later on. One canse of 
he-itaney has been due to tbe snpposed uncertain attitude of labor; the 
highest nuthorities in labor organizations have recently stated that there 
will be no organized effort In any part of the country to unsettle hours or 
pay. Isolated disturbances may arise, hut so far as the advisers in the 
labor movement are concerned, existing relations will be harmoniously 


malntained between capital and labor, and furthermore, every effort of em- 
ployers to lay the foundation for the adjustment of disputes, will be 
cordially met, The defeats which labor organizations have sustained, aided 
by the weeding-out of anibitions lenders who have impaired their nsefminess, 
bave created п eonservatism which will go far to hold hack that Inflow of 
ignorinee iuto labor organizations, which two or three хелтз ago threatened 
to make them the absolute dictators of the world of labor. All sneh feara 
have heen dissipated. In New Englund, the boot and shoe employers 
exercise more control over their shup-managemeot to-day than they have 
for three years, In other branehes of industry, the same is true. In the 
hardware industries, trouble was threatened a year ago, but it has dis- 
appeared, In the textile manufacturing establishments, there із content- 
ment among 95 ont of every 100 employés. In the larger manufactaring 
and mechanical establishments, there is nothing to jeopurdize the friendly 
relations existing. Тһе condition which exists in New England, is fouod 
elsewhere. The reaction has evideotly set in among the workingmen of 
the conntry; the law-makers have answered their every request; the news- 
papers have given publicity to every grievance and every proposed remedy. 
The cases of the laborers have been faithfully stated, and, in fact, over- 
stated, and they now at last discover that with all this nssistance and with 
the aid of legislution, State and National, there are other things of far 
more importance to set nbout doing. Wages will remain substantially. 
where they were last year. A downward teudenev which might otherwise 
assert itself among the higher skilled workmen, іх being checked by reason 
of the demand for skilled Iabor throughout the South. The depletion which 
has taken place in Northern mills, furnaces and factories, is not numerlenlly 
very great; but the fact that there ] a constant outflow of skilled labor 
from the Nortli to the South, Is indirectly helping to preserve a uniformity 
in rates of pay. his outflow of skilled and of common labor, will very 
probably continue until the South becomes a more important industrial 
centre in many respects, than New England. к 

There is а dlsposition all around, to defer the placing of heavy late orders 
and contracts; even tanners are finding the sale of their products slow. 
Lumber manufacturers are beginning to recognize the fact that the 
multiplication of sources of supply, with the resulting great variety of 
woods, 13 having the effect of giving prices n downward turn, rather than ап” 
upward. In order to offset this tendency, the leading spirits in the lumber 
trade have been making ак extensive purchases of stumpage, as possible, . 
both North and Sontb, in order to have ЈЕ in their power to control the 
supply in the Interest of higher prices. The same controlling tendency is 
nt work in several directions. The trusts and combinations tlıat are seen 
on every side, are evidences of this desire to eontrol, not ouly sources of 
supply, but avenues of distribution. "ће necessity for their existence will 
be demonstrated, and legislation and public intelligence will keep tbese 
powerful agencies witliln their proper limits. An unusnally large supply 
of Sonthern pine will reach Northern and Western markets this season. 
About 400 miles of lumber голая have been projected since January 1, to 
develop Sonthern lumber territory, along the Gal! Coast and through the 
interior. Various estimates of the рпгећлхез of Northefu speculators in 
Southern tim ver terrltory have recently been made; but the figures are 
merely gness work. It іх safe to say that all Government tlm ber territory 
and four-fifths of all the timber territory that can be had at $5 per пеге and 
under, will, lu the course of the next two or three years, pass Into the hands 
of speculating owners. This speculating tendency in timber territory will 
overdo itself. Large arens are being purchased, containing timber which 
cannot possihly become marketable for very many years to come. Тһе 
taxation is low, and the buyers will be content to hold for a generation or 
two, knowing that it will ultimately be a source of wealth. The iron- 
makers are parsulog the same course; but more of thelr money is going 
into property that requires constant replacement, such as furnaces, milla and 
faetorlex. lt has been estimated that the productive capacity of the South, 
at the present rate of progress, will be doubled within five years, Finan- 
ciers have of Inte been freqnently consulted by possessors of capita), large 
and sınall, as to the advisabllity of permanent investment in thls new 
region. Their advice has generally been that the risks involved nre at the 
minimum point, as compared to investments elsewhere. Twenty blast- 
furnaces will he blown-in this year; over 100 textile mills will be completed; 
some 15 or 18 rolling-millx are projected, and n host of smaller industrial 
establishments will certainly he built before the next frost, which will lay 
the foundation for further expenditures which will feed a host of industries 
throughout the country. This іх the answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ Is Sonthern 
prosperlty permanent,” which has been asked not a few times of late. The 
architects of the Northwest are greatly encouraged at the disposition of 
capital to make lts permanent home in the new commercial centres of thls 
region. The neeumulation of wealth involves а good many other desirable 
conditions; the growth of art and architecture will naturally follow the 
solid planting of new industries. The growth of population that can be 
relied upon in the next three years, will make Chicago as independent of 
New York, ina commercial sense, ns Boston is independent of it. A score 
or two of industries are galloping into prominence in that city; goods whieh 
for years past have been made and bonght in New York, are now being made 
there. A family of industries is growing up In and around the commercial 
centre of the Northwest, which will make it, toa certain extent, financially 
independent. Тһе fact that Chicago can make -steel chenper than Pitts- 
burgh, according to Mr. Carnegie, shows the change that ix» taking place. 
With the cheapest lumber іп the country, cheap coal, an assured supply of 
natural gas (9) лпа other advantages of л minor sott, it ix safe to say that a 
new commerelil emplre will be ereated there, whose influence upon manu- 
factures, trade, art and eduention, will be far-renching. Refereuce is made 
to this underlying tendency in order to get at somethiug else, which Is 
beginning to crop ont, viz., a commercial intiependence, so to spenk. of 
section ns against section. Thirty years ago, New England was the mann- 
facturing centre of the country; Pennsylvania made the iron and steel for 
the nation; the South made its cotton; and Indiana nnd one or two adjoin- 
ing States furnished its wheat. Within the last decade, these things have 
been changed; an industrial decentralization has been going on; Alabama 
ean bent Pennsylvania in making pig-iron; Georgia yellow-pine can drive 
Michigan white-pine out of Chicago markets, almost; the South has censed 
to kneel to King Cotton, nod is making Pennsylvania iron-masters doubt 
whether they can enjoy their supremacy in iron-making much longer. Jn 
short, we are having an industrial brenking up; industries of all kinds are 
developing in localities where iudnstries were, 20 years лро, never dreamed 
of. What has taken place in our industrlal relations, will soon take place 
in our commercial and financial relntions, New York, instend of being, as 
it bas been for a century past. the financial centre, will share that service 
with Chicago, aud later on with Kansas City and Denver, and later on still, 
with new centres of commercial activity whose names nre barely known on 
tlie maps to-day. Out of this commercial development will come n degree of 
healthtul activity and strength which will lift the nation and people onto a 
higher platform. 
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i CURIOUS discussion arose at the inquest upon the dis- 
A aster at the Midland Hotel in Kansas City, by which 
the trusses over the large dining-room fell, killing a man 
who happened to be under them. Те architect, Mr. Burnham, 
of Chicago, immediately hastened to the spot, and easily found 
the cause of the accident. 1t seems that the roof trusses, which 
weighed thirty-five tons each, were arranged to have their feet 
rest on iron plates, set on the brick wall. With their usual 
cure, Messrs. Burnham € Root estimated the safe resistance 
of the wall, which they set at seven tons to the square foot, and, 
in accordance with tliis estimate, made the plates on which the 
feet of the trusses were to rest each three and seven-tenths feet 
in one direction, — the length, we may suppose, — specifying at 
the same time that the thickness should be two and one-quarter 
inches. After the accident they discovered that. their drawings 
and specifications had been boldly disobeyed; that the plates 
were only one and one-half inches thick, and twenty-one inches, 
instead of forty-four inches long. Naturally, the weight, con- 
centrated on an area not half large enough to carry it, crushed 
the brickwork, allowing the truss to fall. Mr. Burnham ex- 
plained this very clearly to the coroner's jury, and was corro- 
borated by the man who set the iron plates, who coolly said 
that the foundry-men often “made changes ” in plans for build- 
ings. It ought to be obvious enough that the whole responsi- 
bility of the accident should rest on the shoulders of the parties 
who deliberately and wilfully violated their contract to vary 
from a plan delivered to them, but it secms from the account 
that “the popular opinion ” is that “the iron-men ought not to 
bear all the blame," and that the architect “should have in- 
spected the construction at each stage." The origin of this 
theory, is, no doubt, to be found in the suggestions made by 
the iron-men to their friends, but we should hope that it might 
not be taken seriously. In a matter like this an architect with 
any considerable practice eannot possibly keep in his mind the 
details of all his buildings. Probably the plates, as they luy 
on the walls, looked large cuough for supporting girders, or 
something of the sort; and it would be a superhuman architect 
who could always remember, when he saw a plate laid on a 
wall what weight was to go on top of it. We remember а 
story told of Sir Gilbert Scott, whose practice was probably 
smaller than that of Messrs. Burnham & Root. Sir Gilbert 
had been commissioned to build two churches, about the same 
time. Не “supervised” them with the care which is appar- 
ently usual among arehitects of distinction in England, until 
completion and conseeration arrived. On his way, with his 
principal assistant, to participate in the latter ecremony at one 
of them, lie was observed, on arriving in sight of the building, 
to turn pale for a moment. lle held his tongue, however, like 
a politic person as he was, and seemed to enter heartly into the 
joy of all of the people about him. When the ceremony was 
over, and he was on his way home, he wlıispered to his assist- 


ant, “That was the wrong church!” Explanations followed, 
und it appeared that the draughtsman in the office had got the 
sketches of the two churches mixed, and had built at Y a 
church designed for X, and at X the one intended for Y. Тһе 
church authorities" were, however, none the wiser, and never 
complained ; but the example shows the vigilance of super- 
vision which was thouglit suitable for the head of the profession 
in England. To say that such а man as that ought to be 
wholly or partly responsible for an accident caused by the de- 
liberate violation of his orders on the part of the contractor 
seems absurd; and if Messrs. Burnham & Root made their 
computations correctly and drew the plan for their iron work 
iu accordance with them, we cannot see why they should he 
expected to learn their computations by heart and carry them 
about in their heads, or why they should be held in the slight- 
est degree accountable for the effects of the contractors’ delib- 
erate and not easily detected disobedience. 
YY late years, according to La Semaine des Constructeurs, a 
5 great number of incendiary fires have occurred in Russia. 
Twenty ycars ago only one and one-half per cent of the 
fires ocenrring in that country were set purposely. Now the 
proportion has changed, and, taking the country and cities 
together, nbout eleven per cent of all fires are incendiary, 
while in the rural districts seven fires out of eight are intention- 
ally set. So serious has the matter become that several years 
ago the insurance companies refused to issue any policies upon 
houses in the country, and the village authorities were obliged 
to form mutual-assessment organizations among the population, 
as a substitute for insurance. Even this did not answer the 
purpose, incendiarism continuing almost unchecked; and tho 
mutual-protection system has been entirely dropped in somo 
places, while in others the premium rates have been made so 
high that the peasants wil not pay them. In one province, 
however, а new experiment has been tried, which appears to 
work well. In the villages of this province the limit of risk 
upon any one building js set at forty-seven dollars, a sum 
which would not pay for a log hut; and the peasants, finding 
that they cannot get money enough to build a nice new house 
by the simple process of setting a torch to their old one, have 
not only stopped the practice of incendiarism on their own 
account, but have established night patrols to see that no amateur 
practices upon property which does not belong to him. ‘The 
same device for preventing incendiarism, by refusing to insure 
any property to more than one-half or two-thirds of its value, 
is often discussed by insurance companies here, but the compe- 
tition among the companies is so sharp that it has never been 
adopted; and any person can practically insure his house for 
any sum he pleases, the underwriters protecting themselves 
only by the privilege reserved in the policy of rebuilding the 
burned structure, in case of loss, instead of paying for it. 
H Molland. This enterprise aims at nothing less than the 
reclamation of the Zuyder Zee. This great estuary which 
extends from the northern end of Holland nearly to the Belgian 
frontier, covering an area of six hundred and cighty-seven 
square miles, aud lined with flourishing seaports, is said to have 
heen formed by a sudden irruption of the ocean in the year 
1282, which broke away the protecting barrier of sand, divid- 
ing it into a range of islands much like our own Sea Islands, 
and covering a considerable part of Holland with water deep 
enough to float large vessels. In fact, as the North Coast of 
ITolland is almost destitute of harbors, the Zuyder Zee became 
the refuge for multitudes of fishing and trading crafts, and tho 
seaports upon its border, Amsterdam, Hoorn, Enkhuizen, Har- 
lingen, Hindeloopen and Stavoren, grew so prosperous that the 
inhabitants of Stavoren, for want of anything else to do with 
their money, are said to havo made the bolts and latches of 
their doors, the fittings of their boats, and even the weather- 
cocks on their churches, of pure gold. Even now, an immense 
fishing and coasting traffic goes on over its waters, and the 
most elegantly finished aud thoroughly appointed little steamer 
we ever saw, fitted throughout with ineandescent electric-lights, 
and as comfortable and clean as a steamboat eould be, once 
took us across it from Enkhuizen to Stavoren, but the channel 
connecting it with the North Sea is fast silting up, and the 
former glory of the towns on its shore is now to be inferred 


HUGE engineering operation is under consideration in 
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from the beauty and richness of the old houses along their 
streets, and the splender of the ancient pieces of furniture dis- 
played in the brie-A-brae shops, among which we have seen a 
small sideboard, or rather, a sort of dining-room cupboard, with 
the frent of solid silver. It is well-known that the beds, of 
lakes afferd very rich land, and the Dutch engineers naturally 
have visions of the bottom of the Zuyder Zee covered with 
grass, and yielding food for great herds of black cattle, but the 
enormous expense of draining it has hitherto deterred any one 
from talking very serionsly about the undertaking. Now, how- 
ever, a powerful association has been formed in Holland, devoted 
to the object of raising money, and securing Government aid, 
for carrying it out, and it seems that it is likely to sneceed. 
To construct the necessary works, and pump out the water 
from a navigable inland sea forty miles wide and seventy-five 
miles long, and fed by a dozen rivers, will take years of time, 
and twenty or thirty million dollars in money, but it is 
ealeulated that the sale of the reelaimed land, if carried on 
prudently, so as not to overstock the market in any one year, 
will repay the outlay at least twice over. 2 


early age of forty-two, of Mr. J. W. Кивоп, of New 

York, one of the best architeetural sculptors who ever 
came to Ameriea. Mr. Kitson was born in England, and 
served an apprenticeship with Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, 
the noted London stone-carvers. On completing his term with 
them, he resolved to try his fortune in America, and sailed for 
Philadelphia. Soon after reaching Philadelphia, however, he 
found that one of his old friends and shopmates, Mr. Robert 
Ellin, was in business in New York, and, joining him, the firm 
of Robert Ellin & Company was established. This became 
later the renowned firm of Ellin € Kitson, which-has for 
twenty years executed a very large part of the best stone-earv- 
ing in and around New York, and counts among its achieve- 
ments many works which would do honor to any city in the 
world. For its suecess, the firm, partieularly in its early days, 
was greatly indebted to the business-like methods, and earnest 
desire to plense, of both its members. All architects who have 
practised in New York will remember the frank, pleasant ways 
ot Mr. Kitson as well, perhaps, as his remarkable cleverness in 
designing and carving, and the profession will have good reason 
to deplore his loss. 


ШЕ architects will regret to learn of the death, at the 


E GENIE CIVIL quotes from a military journal a rather 
valuable suggestion fer deafening floors. This suggestion, 
which is due to General Loyre, proposes, instead of loading the 
floors with a sheet of plastering, to fill in the space between the 
floor-boarding and the plastering of the room below with shav- 
ings, which are first to be rendered incombustible by dipping 
them in a tub of rather thick whitewash. It is well-known that 
soft substances enclosing air-spaces, ferm the most efficient 
deafening, and shavings treated in this way are so incombustible 
as to add censiderably to the fire-resisting quality of the buildiug 
in which they are used. In cases where it is desirable to disin- 
feet the space between floor and ceiling, the shavings may be 
saturated with chloride of zinc, or zine chloride may be added 
to the lime wash. 


IRE AND WATER makes some sensible comments on the 

recent burning of the Union Square Theatre in New York, 
which most persons, familiar with the circumstances, regard as 
a fortunate event for the persons who have so often risked 
their lives by passing an evening in it. The theatre has leng 
been kuown, in the words of Fire and Water, as “a riekety old 
death-trap," and it could not have, been destroyed at a mere 
favorable time, no one being in the building. "The fire caught 
first in the hotel adjoining, and communicated readily with the 
stage of the theatre through one of the “ fireproof doors? which 
closed the openings, through the wall. As soon as the flames 
reached the scenery on the stage side of the wall, the theatre 
blazed up like a stack of hay, and was soon in ruins; and if an 
audience had been collected in it, few would have escaped. 
According to a table aceompanying the article, feurteen 
theatres have been burned in New York within the last 
twenty-two years. Most fortunately, the loss of life from these 
cenflagrations has not been serious, but the faet remains that 
no city in Europe or-America has had so many theatre fires in 
twenty years past as New York, and it is merely a piece of good 
fortune that half of them, at least, were not as fatal as the eon- 


flagration which destroyed the Brooklyn or Richmond theatres. ' 


has given signs of collapse, and has been closed to travel 

while the work of repair is going on. "The one now in 
irouble is the Pont d' Arcole, the well-known iron structure 
which connects the Hötel de Ville with the region about the 
Cathedral of Nótre Dame. The bridge, which is only about 
thirty years old, is composed of twelve arched ribs in the ferm 
of a low cireular segment, about two hundred and sixty feet in 
span, and built up of plates and angle-irons. To regain the 
level of the roadway, long horizontal girders of iron are laid 
over the arched ribs, and the spandrels between the ribs and 
the girders filled with lattice-work. In order, apparently, to 
keep the horizontal girders from sliding out of place, they are 
anchored at each end to long rods, with cross-pieces at the ex- 
tremity, buried in the ground. "Тһе probability seems to be 
that these rods were the first portions to give way. A few 
days ago the arehed ribs were seen to have changed their shape, 
rising at one side, while the other sank, and the bridge was im- 
mediately closed. On examination it was found that all the 
rods on one side were broken off. Some of the breaks were 
old, but most of them showed recent surfaces, and as the peo- 
ple living in the neighborhood testified to having heard a sne- 
cession of loud reports, it is quite likely that several may have 
given way together. Whether the breaking strain was caused 
by contraction, due to cold, or to the effect of the vibration of 
the bridge upon the rigid members connecting it with the main- 
land, no one can say positively, but both factors seem to have 
been of importance. 


Two of the Paris bridges, the third within ten years, 


the immense storage warehonse of the Berlin Express 

Company, a similar conflagration broke out in a large 
building in Birmingham, built in the same way, with iron beams 
supported by iron columns. "This seems to have burned even 
more rapidly than the Berlin building, which, however, was 
greatly protected by its briek partitien wall, and in a few min- 
utes all the floors and reof had fallen into the cellar, and the 
walls were shattered beyond repair. A New York architect 
would have predicted just this result, but it seems to have heen 
a surprise to the people of Birmingham, and the Daily Post ef 
that city calls upon the authorities to forbid for the future the 
construction of such bnildings, much as the New Yerk news- 
papers railed at our iron construction after the first fires which 
demonstrated its weaknesses. The fact is, аз La Semaine des 
Constructeurs points out, that no materia] known is so well 
suited for resisting most of the strains occurring in buildings as 
iron, provided the metal is properly protected from the influ- 
ence of fire. The best methods of affording this protection are 
well understood here, but in Europe they have as yet been 
little practised, and La Semaine ealls upon the French archi- 
teets to “enter upon a new course," and adopt the system of 
pretected construction * already in use in other countries." 


the іш after the fire which destroyed in an honr or two 


TIE Revue Industrielle gives some statistics of the amount 
of steam-power now in use in different parts of the world, 
from which it appears that the United States consumes 

more power from stationary engines than any other eountry, 
the total force of all the stutionary engines now in use in this 
eonntry being seven and one-half million horse-power, while 
all those in England only amount to seven million horse-power, 
those of Germany te four and one-half million, those of France 
to three million, and those of Austria to one and one-half mil- 
lion. Whether this estimate includes the engines of steam- 
boats we are not informed, hut if it does, we may well be sur- 
prised at the develepment of manufactures which should have 
placed eur own eountry in advance of the combined manufaetur- 
ing and cemmercial energy, as expressed in'units of steam-power, 
of Great Britain. If we add the power of the one hundred aud 
five thousand locomotives known to exist in the world to that 
of the stationary engines, and reduce the total by the ordinary 
rule of regarding one horse-power in a steam-engine as equiva- 
lent to the labor of twenty-one men, we shall find that the 
steam-power at present available in the world is equal to the 
force of about one thousand million men, or, to put it in 
anether way, the accumulation of capita! and development of 
science have placed at the service of the fifteen hundred mil- 
lion inhabitants of the earth the labor of a thousand million 
more of the most obedient, faithful and untiring slaves that the 
world has seen. Я 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

emcago.— УЛ 

BOUT the year 
A 1830 a trading- 

post anid 
United States fort 
was established on 
tlıe banks of Lake 
Michigan, at a 
point wlıere a small 
stream emptied it- 
self into the lake. 
This post was 
named Fort Dear- 
born. A more un- 
prepossessing site 
could hardly have 
been chosen in the 
whole of Illinois, 
and yet it was tho beginning of the now mighty city of Chi- 


or — 
aussage” 


ee 


cago. Тһе location for commercial purposes was excellent, 
being on the great highway of the lakes and in what has 


proved to be the great highway of travel from the east to 
the west. Tho country for miles around was at that time perfectly 
flat, rising hardly two feet above the lake, and being in many places, 
marshy and disagrecablo in its aspect. The river, which for lack of 
a better name has been dubbed the Chicago river, was originally 
nothing but a creek, formed by the confluence of two small brooks, 
uniting about a half a mile from the lake shore and flowing thenee to- 
M wnrds the east. The river and its two branches formed a natural 
division of the territory since ocenpied by the city, into the North, 
South and West Sides. The South Side has always been the bnsiness 
portion of the city, and here all the heavier buildings have been 
erected, while the North and West Sides are mainly given over to 
residences except along the banks of the river. The South Side 
from about two miles below the river is also used for private pur- 
osos. The soil on the north side of tbe river is fairly suitable for 
nilding purposes. The South Side, however, whero the best found- 
ation was required to meet business wants, was, in the early history 
of Chicago, often flooded with water, both from the lake ànd from 
the river, and within the memory of many people now living in Chi- 
cago, tho whole South Side has been nnder water. The city was 
built so close to the lake and river, and there was so little anticipa- 
tion in the beginning of the subsequent growth which was to give 
Chicago its place among the great cities of the world, that the streets 
were raised hardly more than four feet above the lake-level. Of 
course, it was impossible to have any good system of sewers under 
such conditions, and in early days, the sewerage was something which 
the present inhabitants can hardly imagine. With the fire of 1871, 
however, came a great change both naturally and architecturally. 
The entire business portion of the city was swept away, only two 
buildings remaining in the whole district. The City Goverament, 
which had long understood the necessity for improving the natural 
conditions, immediately decided upon raising the grades of the streets, 
and the refuse material from the burnt buildings was used for this 

urpose, the levels being elevated, we believe, something like twelve 
cet, an undertaking which has hardly been equalled anywhere else in 
the world. Itshonld be understood however, that this movement was 
partially begun at the time of the fire, but the fire left the way so 
clear that all the new buildings conformed to the new grade. 

The conditions which now exist, are, in short, asfollows: The soil 
upon which heavy buildings have to be erected is found to be a black 
loamy clay which at the surface is tolerably firm and will sustain a 
load of one to tlıree tons per foot, depending upon tbe locality. A 
few feet below the level he ground, however, the soil is quite soft, 
being, less stable the farther down excavations are earried,until, at a 
depth of from twelve to eighteen feet it is so yielding that nothing 
can be placed upon it with any reliance. Nor is this all. It has 
been discovered by many sad failures in buildings that there is a 


broad, snbterranean layer of soft mud which lies directly across the | 


most heavily built portion of the city, extending under the Post- 
Office and reaching from the lake to the river, a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile. The natural clay is bad enough bnt this soft 
mnd is a constant sonrce of trouble to Chicago builders. 

It is with these conditions, upon such soil as this that the buildings 
we have described in previous articles have been erected, conditions 
probably not equalled for perverseness anywhere else in the world. 

In order to attain the degree of thoroughness with which the 
present foundations are planned and executed, there has been a 
gradual development on the part of the architects and builders, a 
development not always keeping pace with the importance and size 
of the buildings, by any means, but tho progress being none the less 
sure and the results none the less satisfactory. In the early build- 
ings tlie foundations were built continuously under the whole strue- 
ture, the footings being spread ten to fifteen inches each side of the 
wall, generally without any regard to tlie soil or the loads thereupon. 

The first step in improvement was to proportion the width of 
footings to the loads bearing upon them; but it was soon discovered 
that this was not sufficient. The wall will settle more than the pier 
and the corners of the wall will settle less than the centre, and it is 


1 Continued from No. 639, page 142, 


not always expedient or possible to vary the footings under a single 
wall, while the superstructure remains the same thickness. On one 
or two occasions an attempt was made to solidify, as it were, the 
erust of the earth, by a heavy bed of concrete, which it was assumed 
would equalize the pressure and prevent any settlements. ‘This plan 
was tried for the foundations of the Post-office and Custom-house, a 
large building erected under the supervision of the Government 
architect. A bed of concrete, some three feet in thickness, was 
spread over the entire area to be covered by the building, and upon 
this the walls and foundations were started exactly as if they were 
resting upon solid rock. The result has been most disastrous. 
There is not a wall in the entire building which has not been eracked 
through and through, пог is there a string-course or a cornice 
which can show anything like a horizontal line. The conerete-bed 
scheme proved a total failure, and has not been resorted to since. 
Mr. Frederick Bauman was, we believe, one of the first to thoroughly 
appreciate the problems involved in Chicago foundations and to 
devise a scheme for building upon such poor earth. The plau he 
adopted has since generally been followed in the construction of all 
the larger buildings. It is not a new principle, by any means: it is 
simply the old Gothic idea of building with isolated piers so that all 
the loads and weights are concentrated at points, and the founda- 


tions nnder these arranged so that the pressure on the earth shall be 


exactly equal in all portions. "This is a scheme which requires the 
nicest of calculations, and, undoubtedly, it would seem almost impos- 
sible, to so plan a building that the weights on the footings through- 
out shall not only be exactly alike in their action, but shall be so 
proportioned in regard to size that each pier shall settle at exactly 
the same rate without any erackings or detriment to the snperstruc- 
ture. This is, however, exactly what has happened in Chicago, and 
there are plenty of examples of buildings where the calculated result 
agrees exaetly with the final condition of the building. у 
But, having arrived at the true system necessary for building upon 
such soil as underlies Chicago, there was still a diffieulty before the 
Chicago arehiteets. We have noted how the soil becomes very soft 
in proportion as one descends below the ground. It is, therefore, 
uite desirable that the foundations should be carried down no 
farther than is absolutely necessary. It is also important that each 
building should have a cellar under it both for convenience and for 
utility as regards business purposes. But, at the same time, it would 
not do to have the footing-courses project into the cellar. To 
obviate the difficulties involved in the use of deep foundations and to 
meet the requirements of the case, a scheme was devised which we 
think was first adopted by Messrs. Burnham & Root. This consisted 
in the use of iron or steel beams in the foundation.? Under each pier 
is laid a bed of concrete eighteen or twenty inches thick, the area 
being sufficient to distribute the load of the superstructure so that it 
will not average more than one and one-half to two and one-half tons 
per square foot. Upon this footing-course. is laid a row of steel rail- 
road irons placed six or cight inches apart, and extending nearly to 
the extremities of the concrete on all sides. Above this is laid a 
second tier of beams which cross at rigbt angles and are the same 
length as the width of the layer below, but are not carried out on 
either side. Above this again, is a third row of beams laid at right 
angles with the second and again drawn in as before. If necessary 
a fourth row is placed above all, the area of the final layer being 
equal to the size necessary for the foundation pier. As the railroad 
irons are quito stiff and can be placed as close together as necessary, 
it will be appreciated that the foundations can be spread out with 
any desired rapidity without taking up a great deal of vertical space, 
thus permitting the bottoms of the foundations to be kept quite close 
to the cellar floor. ° 
In one case of which we know the foundation was increased in 
width fifteen and a half feet in a vertical height of only nineteen 
inches. Of course, any such scheme of construction wonld be sim- 
ply impossible with any other material than iron or steel. It should 
be said for this system that it is as yet untried by the test of wear. 
We believe there is no building with iron foundations that has been 
built over four years, consequently it cannot be determined with ab- 
solute certainty what will be the ultimate durability of this systein. 
The iron beams aro thoroughly imbedded in eonerete which of itself 
would serve to thoroughly protect them from rust or decay, but, 
after all it is still an untried feature and some of the Chicago arcli- 
tects have not felt warranted in risking it, though as a rule it has 
been adopted by those who have planned the heaviest buildings. 
In order more fully to illustrate the manner in which the founda- 
tions are planned and calculated let us suppose a given building and 
follow the steps whieh the designer would take in planning for tbe 
portion underneath the ground. At the very outset a departure is 
noticeable from eastern ways. The ordinary strength of floors in a 
building used for offices or business purposes is assumed to be one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty pounds per square 
foot, independent of the weight of material. This, of course, is none 
too much in considering the strength of the floors. At the same 
time, it wonld be apparent to any one that under no circumstances 
could any such aggregation of load come upon the foundations as 
would be represented by one hundred and fifty pounds for every 
square foot of flooring in the building. In times past Chicago archi- 
tects figured on this basis and found that the walls and piers settled 
unevenly. Тһе actual weight of one hundred and fifty pounds per 


3 In the Inland Architect tor March may be found a discussion and fuller illus- 
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foot was purely theoretical and was never reached in fact, conse- 
quently in determining the loads which are to go upon the founda- 
tions the practice in Chieago now is to assume not over twenty-five 
pounds per square foot in addition to the weight of materials. We 
were told by one architect that in the Marshall Field storage-ware- 
house the load on the floors was assumed at fifty-five pounds per 
square foot in determining the foundations: but in ordinary oflice- 
building work it is estimated to he eighteen pounds per square foot. 
It will readily be perceived what an immense difference such a pro- 
eess of calculation will make in the size of the footings. 

The ground under the foundations is assumed to be capable of 
sustaining a safe load of from one and a half to two and a quarter 
tons per square foot. Mr. Bauman, we believe, recommends one and 
a half, but in buildings begun sinee the first adoption of his system of 
isolated piers, much heavier loads have been placed upon the ground 
with perfectly satisfactory results. "The loads on the piers of the 
Board of Trade Building vary from two and three-fourths to three 
and seven-tenths tons per square foot. The size of the footings 
under the piers and the eorners is made less than that under the 
walls to offset the difference in settlement of the different portions 
of the building. It is found that a heavy pier will sink proportion- 
ally more thau a light one, consequently the footings under the larger 
piers have, relatively, a greater area than those of the light ones. 
Again, it is necessary to take aceount of tho material of which the 
superstructure is to be built. Thus a footing under a brick wall is 
made larger than a footing under a line of iron columns, so that, if 
both footings are loaded with the same weight per square foot, any 
inequalities due to the difference in settlement or compressibility be- 
tween the brick wall with its many joints and the rigid line of iron 
columns will be entirely obviated. This may seem like splitting the 
constructional hair or sound like an impossibility, but itis what has to 
be done if the building is to stand properly in Chieago. And there 
is another arrangement which is sometimes carried out. The found- 
ation is laid with the centre of gravity a little outside the centre of 
gravity of the wall above, the idea being that the building will settle 
inward and together rather than having any tendency to settle out 
or to dislocate or rack the floors. 

To make sure that tbe loads and strains will aet in the way they are 
ealeulated to act, it is necessary that the floors should be thoroughly 
tied and keyed. In the best work it is eustomary to join the beams 
so closely by means of tie-irons that the entire floor in each story is a 
solid frame, and any movement at one corner of the building is im- 
niediately felt at the other extremity, there being no allowanee what- 
ever for expansion or for loose joints. Furthermore, the walls are 
sometimes ted together in a manner whieh we believe has seldom 
been adopted in the East, though it is quite common in England. 
Continuous rows of hoop-iron tbree or four deep are built into the 
walls at regular intervals, extending entirely around the building, 
thoroughly tying the strueture together and making it one compact 
mass. 

In planning a Chicago building there are two grades which the 
more courageous of the Chicago arehitects put upon their drawings: 
one is the grade at which the first floor or street line will be started, 
and the other is the grade, a few inches above that of the street, to 
which the walls will ultimately settle. It must require a great deal 
of eonfidence in one's drawings and calculations to be willing to draw 
a line across the front of an elevation and say positively that the 
huge structure will settle to that exaet extent, and yet that is what 
is repeatedly seen upon the drawings of some of the Chicago archi- 
teets: Burnham & Root showed these two grades upon the drawings 
of their enormous Rookery Building, and the building has settled 
almost to a hair's breadth of the amount stated by the architects, 
and this, too, without any inequalities of settlement or the slightest 
difference of level between the two ends of the building. The same 
might be:said of the Ope:a-house Building by Cobb & Frost. The 
long corridor of this building, which is not far from two 
hundred feet in length, gives an excellent opportunity to judge of 
any inequalities, and the writer was told that the greatest difference 
in level between the two extremities of the corridor after the build- 
ing had ceased to settle was less than a quarter of an inch. 

As regards the actual amount of settlement, this, of course, varies 
with the locality and the nature of the building as well as with the 
load which is placed upon the ground. In the early days builders 
did not dare to load their buildings very heavily, as their aim was 
to avoid any settlement whatever. It is simply impossible, with the 
Chieago soil, to avoid some settlement ; it is bound to take place and 
the architeet must so plan his building that the settlement shall be 
equal in all parts with a load of two and one-half tons per square 
foot. It is estimated that a building will settle about four inches 
altogether. The rate of settlement is pretty fast for the first year, 
and after that keeps on slowly for about three years, at which time 
all settlement ceases. 

It must not be supposed that all Chieago buildines are built with 
the degree of care implied by the foregoing statements. In fact, 
most of the Chieago buildings are not well planned in their founda- 
tions and the settlements which take place are noticeably frequent. 
One building on Randolph Street to which the writer's attention was 
called settled in the central portions twenty-eight inches, while the 
side walls did not settle at all. Another building, which was erected 
in the fall when the ground was somewhat stiff with the cold, settled 
six inches during the next six months. Another instance is a build- 
ing covering an entire block; one corner settled twelve inches, the 


adjoining corner settled six inches, and the diagonal eorner did not 
settle at all. In this case the settlement was so marked that it shows 
very perceptibly on the front, not a single window-opening being 
square. There are so many unforescen diffienlties in the soil and in 
the superstructure that it is an exceedingly delicate task to properly 
proportion the foundations, and the only wonder is that there have 
been so many suecesses. 

It might very naturally be asked why the Chicago architects have 
never resorted to piling. Aside from the expense and uncertainty 
attached to work of this kind, Chieago architects have apparently 
preferred to stick to the plan which they have laid out for themselves 
and to work it to final conclusions, rather than to resort to different 
methods of construction. There would be no real diflieulty, however, 
in piling, as has been proved in many instances whercit was absolute} 
necessary. In the construction of the huge grain-elevators, whic 
are scattered through the city, the loads are so excessive, reaching 
as high as six tons per foot, that it would be impracticable to support 
them upon ordinary footings, and piling has been resorted to. The 
piles are driven a distance of twenty to forty feet down to hard-pan, 
eapped by wooden sleepers, with heavy wooden cross-beams and 
solid planking to receive the masonry. Even in piling, however, a 
system of isolated piers is adhered to, the loads being concentrated 
and the piles driven in clusters. Such is, in brief, the actual condi- 
tion of the Chicago foundation work. It will be seen that the sub- 
ject is a vast one, involving many possibilities of danger and uncer- 
tainty, but these have been bravely met by the Chicago architects, 
and though the successful attempts are almost the exeeption rather 
than the rule, they demonstrate the possibility of ereeting the vast 
buildings on as treacherous a soil as exists anywhere in the world, 
with a surety in regard to final conditions and an almost absolute 
certainty of cxact movements in superstructure. 

. C. H. BLACKALL. 


OUR SENATORS AND THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
Apes ec there are some 


parts of the following dis- 

cussion that seem to laek 
the perfeet propriety of a dig- 
nified parliamentary diseussion, 
it may be more useful than 
harmful to qnote at length the 
remarks made in the Senate 
Chamber on March 7. 

There is one remark by Sen- 
ator Plumb that deserves all 
the weight of an aphorism, and 
might be kept standing in type 
at the head of a column in those 
journals which hope that, sooner 
or later, Government may adopt 
& wiser method of procuring 
designs for its publie buildings 
than it follows at present. Sen- 
ator Plumb states the situation 
well in saying : “When we consider the extravagance which the Gov- 
ernment always indulges in in the building of publie buildings, it is 
readily to be seen that a building which would eost the Government 
$100,000, could not in any possible way be more than one-quarter the 
size of a building which private parties would build with $150,000." 


AFTER DAGUENET. 


Mr. Daniel. — Mr. President, it is not my purpose to detain the 
Senate at any length on this question; bnt I think it my duty 
to reply to a few observations made by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Plumb] on the 9th of February last. 

On the 9th of February a bill was brought up here making an 
appropriation for the erection of a publie building at Pensaeola, Fla., 
whereupon the Senator from Kansas and other Senators took occa- 
sion to refer to bills which had been proposed for publie huildings, 
and scattered their animadversions around so miseellaneously that it 
was difficult to understand upon whom their eensure was directed. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] referred to the fact 
that in St. Louis a building had been commenced with an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000, and, under the influence of publie dinners at St. 
Louis given to the publie architect, that appropriation was increased 
to $7,000,000. 'The Senator from Kansas [ Mr. Plumb] followed up 
with some general observations on the subject, coneluding with these 
remarks: 


Bnt something bas been said about the reasons for these deficiencies. Mr. 
President, it is the old story of a dollar for the dress and $10 for the trinuniugs. 
Every pnblic huilding which Js put up costs ten times more for superintendence 
and extras and contingencies than it onght to do. Out of $100,000 appropriated 
to erect a huilding, say, out in Kansas, at least $10,000 of that money will be 
spent before ever a lick is struck. ‘There is the eity of Wichita, where the Gov- 
ernment has urn anarad lot. There is no more danger of its being carried 
away than of this Capitol heing carried away, and yet it has a watchman and а 
superintendent, but no man at work. 

Mr. Hale. — They are watching the iand. 

Mr. Plumb: Yes, they are watching the jand. Ido not know but that they 
are watebing the Republican politicians out there. At all events, the watchmen 
are there, and they are getting paid for it. The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Kenna] says to me that the Repnhlican politicians there need watching. 
lf they do you will have to appoint a great deal more clever people than you 
have done out there in order to make that watching very effective. 


Mr. President, Ihave no doubt that there has been very gross ex- 
travagance in the matter of public huildings, and I am not disposed 
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to hold any one to responsibility for remarks which may inure to its 
correetion; but I think it would be well i£ those gentlemen who are 
indulging in severe criticisms upon this floor and who are holding up 
8 system of extravaganee to publie opprobrium would at the same 
time inform the publie that their criticism partly belongs to an ad- 
ministration of which they were themselves supporters and that their 
criticisms cannot possibly be directed to those public officers who are 
now conducting this branch of the public service. > Ñ 

It is true that there is a public building in the city of Wichita, 
Kans., in process of erection, and if there be delays about it, or if 
watchmen have been retained there unnecessarily, and if that matter 
is to be made a subject of ceasorious comment upon this floor, it is 
fitting that those comments should give to the public the reasons for 
the action taken, and so that responsibility should be fixed upon the 
proper persons. I hold in my hand a letter of October 4, 1887, 
addressed to the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department 
by the Senator from Kansas: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, Emporia, Kans., October 4, 1887. 

Dear Sir, — Permit me to call your attention to the pubiie building which yon 
are proposing to erect at Wichita. Since provision was made for this buiiding 
Wichita has grown very greatly, and bulk ings tive stories in height have been 
erected by private EM. Iam informed that the pians as prepared in your 
office contemplate a buliding two stories in height merely. This will resuit in 
ап inferior-looking building. I doubt also if the necessary room can be provided 
In a buliding of two stories, as you perhaps know there is a United States land- 
office at Wichita, and United States court is held there, and there wiil need to be 
a room for a post-ottice which does more business than any other post-office іп 
the Stato of Kansas, 

1 write to suggest that you enlarge the building by adding a tbird story. И 
this should necessitate the omission of heating-apparatus froin the estimates, I 
think without doubt this could be provided for at the next session of Congress. 
It would certainly seem advisable that the Gbvernment shouid erect such a 
bullding as M meet not only present but future wants In a salisfactory 
manner. Respectfuily, yours, P. B. PLUMB. 

SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF 

TUE TREASURV DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C. 


The Senator from Kansas, who led in these censorious comments 
on the Supervisiag Architect of the Treasury, is the Senator who 
signed that letter; it was under his advice and under his suggestion 
that any change which has taken place in the process of construetion 
has oceurred. 

Mr. Plumb. —I wish the Senator would point out in that letter any 
recommendation or any suggestion ór hint in regard to the employ- 
ment or retention of watchmen or other employés about that building. 

Mr. Daniel. — It is not my custom to find out in communications 
things that do not exist; and if the Senator from Kansas would eon- 
form himself to the same method of debato he would not have had 
this reply. 

I am not attempting to hold that gentleman up to any reproach 
for writing this letter. I conceive that it is within the province of a 
Senator on this floor, or any representative of the people, to give his 
advice to those who may be in process of exeeuting laws of this char- 
acter. I do not charge him with usurping any function; but it does 
seem to me, as a gentleman fair-minded and just towards those whom 
he eriticises, that when the Chief Architect was held up and vointed 
ont as one who should receive public eensure, instead of joining with 
the hounds to run him down, he might at least have taken his place 
with the hares on that occasion. Í do not hold that gentlemen re- 
sponsible, or say more about him than simply this, that in telling a 
part of the story it would have becn becoming if he had told all. 

Now, sir, let us see about this matter of a watchman. 


Mr. Plumb.— Mr. President, there does not seem to be any par- 
tieular reason why this question should be Ingged in at the present 
time, but i£ I had had my way about it I should have had the present 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury brought here under a subpena 
duces tecum, with instructions to bring my letter, in order that it 
might be made public. It has no more to do with his employment of 
watehmen or superintendents of the building at Wichita than it has 
with the last change of the moon. I am so enamored of that letter 
on looking it over, that I will ask to have it read again. 

The Presiding Officer. —1f there be no objection the Secretary 
will read it. 

T'he Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, Emporia, Капа,, October 4, 1837. 

Dear Sir, — Permit те to cali your attention to the pubiic building which you 
are peste to erect at Wichita. Since provision was made for this building 
Wichita has grown very greatiy, and buiidings five stories in height have been 
erected by private capital. 1 am informed that the plans as prepared im your 
office contemplate a building two stories in height merely. This will result in 
an inferior-looking building. I doubt also if the necessary room can be pro- 
vided in a ok of two stories, as you perhaps know there is a United States 
land-offico at Wichita, and United States court Is beld there, and there will need 
to be a room for a post-office which does more business than any other ров|-о се 
in tbe State of Kansas. 

I write to suggest that you enlarge tbe building by Adding a third story. If 
this should necessitate the omission of heating-apparatus from tbe estimates, I 
think without doubt this could be provided fer at the next session of Congress. 
It would certainly seem advisable that the Government should erect such a 
building as wouid meet not only present but future wants in a satisfactory 


manner. Respectfully yours, P. B. PLUMB. 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Plumb. — I reiterate all I there said. Wichita is a city of 40,- 
000 people, and it is a better town than any other town in the world 
outside of Kansas having twico the number of people. There is more 
aetivity in business, more business transacted, more necessity for a 
publie building in Wiehita than in any town in the United States 
outside of that State possessing 100,000 people. 

The Congress of the United States was guilty of the worst kind of 


parsinony in providing for a building at that place to cost only 
$100,000. I was noticiag the debate in another place the other day 
on a propositien to erect a public building at Birmingham, Ala., and 
it was stated with a flourish of trumpets that the postal receipts of 
that city were $36,000 a year. The proceeds of the post-oflice nt 
Wichita are more than twice that much. Another branch of this 
Congress has voted $300,000 to erect n publie building nt Birining- 
ham, on the basis of the gross postal receipts of $36,000, while it was 
only willing to go $100,000 for the public building at Wichita. 
Sinee tho time when that appropriation was made for Wichita single 
buildings have been erected in that city costing $150,000, and when 
we consider the extravagance which the Government always indulges 
in in the building of public buildings it is readily to be seen that a 
building which would cost the Government $100,000 could rot be in 
any possible way more than one quarter the size of a building which 
private parties would build with $150,000. 

Therefore, observing that the Government was about to erect a 
building in Wichita, not only inferior in character, but not up to the 
average of the business blocks in that city, I said to tho Architect I 
thought on the whole he had better put on another story; but I 
omitted to say, as the Senator from Virgina did not seem to observe, 
that I thought he ought to keep up the quota of watehmen while he 
was waiting for an appropriation. 

What I said about the Wichita building in the debate which is 
referred to here was merely an incident of what I was saying about 
the Library building. I do not intend that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, acute as he is, shall take me away from that fruithful subject. I 
do not mean that he shall get me into a contemplation of some prac- 
tices of the office under preceding administrations, and thereby divert 
attention from what has been going on under this Administration in 
regard to the Library building in the shadow of this Capitol. 

t was not a very heinous offense to keep a superintendent and 
watchman at Wichita, notwithstaading there was neither Government 
building nor Government property there, and I freely say that, so 
far as I have observed, he has economical tendencies. ` How soon he 
will get over them I caanot say. I think, on the whole, he has in- 
troduced some economies in the management of his office. 

I had a talk with him on the subject of the watchman and super- 
intendent being employed at Wichita. He said to me in substance, 
“If you want a superintendent and watehman Кере there you will 
have to write me a letter recommending it.” I Pd * [ do not think 
they ought to be kept there, and consequently I will not recommend 
it.” lle then said to me by way of palliation, very well illustrated 
by a story which I will not tell, that he would reduce the salaries, 
and consequeatly the offense of kcepiag them would not be a very 
large one. 

I think that he intended to reduce the expenses of that building to 
the minimum. I believe he is sincerely desirous of economizing as 
far as possible in the expeaditure of the public money. He canaot 
go too far, so far as I am concerned, in that direction. If he only 
Yaw a in a judicious way the money that Congress appropriates, 
there will be no cause of complaint. But while this officer has been 
in office only six months the Administration which is responsible for 
him has been in power for over three years, and it will not do to say 
that because it has retained in office men whom it found here prior 
to that time somebody else is responsible and not the Admivistration. 

But the matter of watchmen is not so conspieuous in the Wichita 
building as it is in the Library building. I have ia my hand the re- 
port of the commission created by law to erect a Library building, 
and I find that in one year, in a single twelve months, that commis- 
sion spent for watehmen $2,772.95. 

The Pension building has been referred to sometimes in debate 
here, not always with words altogether complimentary for its archi- 
teetural proportions, but it cost $800,000 and was nearly five years 
in building. The entire amount expended for watchmen during the 
nearly five years that building was in process of construction was 
only $2,711.10. In other words, there was expended for watchmen 
about that buildiag during the nearly five years it was in process of 
construction less money than has been expended in one year — I will 
not say in the process of the construction of the Library building, 
because its construction has not yet commenced. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the plans for the basement for the Library building have not 
yet been drawa. 

Mr. Voorhees. — That is not true. 

Mr. Plumb. — It is true. 

Mr. Voorhees. — I say it is not true. 

Mr. Plumb. — I say it is true. 

Mr. Voorhees. — I say it is not true, of my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Plumb. — They will not be ready until to-morrow. 

Mr. Voorhees. —I say they have been ready for six months. 

The Presiding Officer. —'The Senator from Kansas is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. Plumb.— I am informed on what I believe to be good authority 
that there is an advertisement in one of the city papers stating that 
the plans or specifications for the foundation of the basement of that 
building are not completed, and will not be until to-morrow. 

Mr. Voorhees.— There is no such statement in any advertisement 
in any me in the city. E 

Mr. Plumb. — I am informed, upon what I believe to be A good au- 
thority outside of that, that when a few days ago the Secretary of 
the Interior came to consider the question о letting the contract or 
of advertising for a contract for the basement of that building, he 
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was informed that the plans and specifications for the basement had 
not yet been drawn. қ 4 

Now, of course, 1 am not going to dispute with the Senator from 
Indiana in a way involving his veraeity. He is nnduly sensitive 
about this matter. I do not know that he has any more responsibility 
about it than I have. He has chosen to defend some things, and he 
is welcome to his defense; but so far as responsibility is concerned, 
I do not understand that he has any more responsibility than any 
other member of this body, or any other member of Congress, so far 
as that part of it goes, unless he makes himself so. If lie proposes 
to defend these expenditures, then, of course, he becomes responsible. 
But what he says as of his own personal knowledge I will not dispute. 

I said, and I repeat, that I have been told upon what I consider to 
be perfectly good authority that the plans and speeifieations for the 
basement story of that building have not yet been drawn, and I was 
told that I eould find in a city paper, if І would look for the evidence 
of that fact, an advertisement made for contracts, stating in sub- 
stance that plans and specifications would be furnished on the 8th day 
of March, which is to-morrow. 

I am not going to say that it does not take more watehmen under 
this Administration than it did under former ones. There may be 
more to watch; there may be more necessity to keep on hand a big 
corps of men to see that somebody does not carry off the property or 
something of that kind ; but the faet is, as I have stated, that on this 
Library building during twelve months $2,772.95 were expended for 
watehmen, while on the Pension building, whieh cost $800,000 and 
was in process of construction nearly five years, the entire amount 
for similar services was $2,711.10. 

I have here a list of the employés of the Library building whose 
services cost last year nearly $29,000. A seeretary cost $1,800; the 
messenger cost $600 a month; an accountant cost $1,500. 

Mr. Voorhees. — No messenger ever cost $600 a month. 

Mr. Plumb. — Sixty dollars a month I said, or meant to say. 

Mr. Voorhees. — You said $600 a month. 

Mr. Plumb.— Did 1? Mr. President, I wonder he did not cost 
$600 a month. 

Mr. Voorhees. —I wonder the Senator did not call it $6,000 a 
month. 

Mr. Plumb. —In view of the wide field opened by this expenditure, 
I wonder myself the commission did not think it should be paid 
$6,000 per month on this work. It would have been a hundred 
times more judicious expenditure of public money than some I have 
evidence of here. 

The disbursing agent cost $2,500 per annum. A man to help him 
cost three-cighths of 1 per cent, amounting to $253.23. Then the 
architect cost $5,000. Of course he had to have some one to help 
him, and he cost $3,000. Then there was a eomputer, who cost 
$125 a month, and then there was an expert in iron-construction at 
$6 per day. In iron-construction, Mr. President! Why, all the 
ironwork over there is not only in the imagination, but is in the 
bowels of the earth. An expert in iron-construction at the Library 
building, which consists up to date of a hole in the ground! No 
contract was let for anything beyond the footing-course for the 
walls. He and the civil engineer cost $6 a day each, an expert in 
heating $6 a day, and another expert in iron-construction cost $7 per 
day; a draughtsman cost $7 per day, and the plans for the basement 
are not yet drawn! Then there is another person who was em- 
ployed as draughtsman at $5 a day, and another draughtsman at $4 
and $5 per day. Whether that meant $9 per day, or whether he 
was worth more some days than others, I am not prepared to state. 
Another draughtsman cost $5 a day, and another one cost $3 and 
$4 per day. Some days 1 suppose he was better than others. 
Another draughtsman eost $2 a day, and then another draughtsman 
cost $125 and $150 per month. I suppose he was employed on the 
evolution. plan, so to speak. They got better as they went on; they 
were more competent to do that nothing which the commission 
seemed to be determined upon doing. The further they got the 
longer they were employed ; certainly the less chance there ever was 
of having a building, their services becoming more ornamental and 
less useful, and consequently they were entitled to greater pay. 

Mr. Hale. — What is the itcm the Senator read in regard to a dis- 
bursing officer? 

Mr. Plumb. — There was a disbursing agent at $2,500 per annum. 

Mr. Hale. — What has the disbursing agent to disburse? 

Mr. Plumb.—If the Senator had looked at these figures he would 
see that the disbursing agent has been the most laboriously occupied 
of all the persons employed about that building. 

Mr. Hale. — In paying these employés ? 

Mr. Plumb. — He has disbursed $98,000 during the past year. АП 
that has been done over there, it seems, is the disbursement. 

Mr. Hale. — For which he has had $2,500. 

Mr. Plumb. — That man, in comparison with the other persons em- 
ployed there, ought to have received $10,000. 

Then there is a clerk at $120 per month. Then there is another 
clerk at $120 per month ; there is another messenger at $60 a month; 
another one at $2 a day, and a sculptor at $5 a day. 

That is the list of the employés, the total compensation for which 
amounts to $28,839.88, and does not include the watchmen, who re- 
ceived during the same period $2,772.95. Iam willing to admit that 
any possible condition of things existing in Wichita is a mere baga- 
telle by comparison with what has been going on here under our 


very eyes. If the Architect of the Treasury had been intending to 
follow the example which has been set by the Library Commission 
there would not have been anything left of the Wichita appropria- 
tion of $100,000 — not a dollar — it would all have becn gone. . 

Bnt as the Senator from Louisiana says, very properly, he has had 
nothing whatever to do with these expenses. 1 think I am willing 
to go further, and I say in view of the letter which was written to 
him by the member of the House representing the district in which 
Wichita is situated, that be was fairly warranted in maintaining for 
the time being a force there in anticipation of an appropriation 
which may or may not come. 

One thing, bowever, I have observed, that whenever any Republi- 
ean on this floor or elsewhere has anything to say about any misman- 
agement or extravagance on the part of this Administration, some 
one turns around and says that all grows out of the fact that some 
Republiean had something to do with it. I have heretofore spoken 
of that as pleading the baby act. I cannot think of anything more 
expressive than that phrase. Who is responsible for the Republicans 
who are in office to-day. Of course, I think on the whole it would 
be pretty well to follow Republican advice, but to say that because 
certain persons are in offiee who are members of the Republican 
party relieves the Administration from responsibility is going too far. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to work this deposit out now. I 
intend to keep this thing on hand. I have only just simply got 
under the cover. When Í look at the milk in this cocoanut, when I 
contemplate all this array of figures from the advertising in the 
newspapers, the taking down of the houses, the eleaning away of the 
material at the expense of $13,000 at a return of about $2,000, the 
erection of a carriage-house for the architect, the fitting up of the 
blue-print room, and so on, I realize that I cannot do the subject 
аи at one effort, nor perhaps at twice trying. So I think I will 
eave the balance of it until further debate. Whenever the debate 
shall lag, and whenever my friend from Indiana shall have gotten 
into that good humor for which he is proverbial and can bear a little 
more, I think I will go further into this great mine that has been 
opened up here in regard to the construction of this Library build- 
ing, which is so dear to his heart, for whieh he has labored so many 
years of his public life. I was not on his side, but still I responded 
most thoroughly in my admiration for him in his faithful, eloquent 
work to bring about the erection of a Library building, and the sur- 
prise 1 have is that there is nothing now but a hole in the ground 
after this great expenditure of public money in place of a building. 


The Presiding Officer. — The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. Voorhees. — Mr. President, if any one expects. that I rise to 
make any extended reply to the remarks of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Plumb] he is mistaken. Таш not in condition to speak to-day, 
and I do not desire to do so. If the Senate has a disposition to allow 
ihe genial Senator from Kansas to amuse himself by an assault of 
this kind on those who have charge of the work of the new Library 

uilding 

Mr. Plumb. — Will the Senator allow an interruption? 

Mr. Voorhees. — Oh, yes. 

Mr. Plumb. — Here is the advertisement to which I referred: 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING, 
NO. 45 EAST CAPITOL STREET, 
WASRINOTON, D. C., March 1, 1888, 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of this commission until 12 noon 
on the 31st day of March, 1888, for furnishing the dimension stone required for 
the walls of the cellar or sub-basement story of the Congressional Library build- 
ing, to be constructed in Washington, D. C., upon the form of proposals and in 
&ccordance with the ы ps enini and vn therefor. Copies of specifications, 
etc., will be furnished to intending bidders on application to the architeot at 
this office, and detailed plans of the same may be seen at the same office on and 
after Thursday, March 8, 1888, WILLIAM F. VILAS, 

EOWAEO CLARK, 
A, R. SPOFFORD, 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Voorhees. — You will find the advertisement says that bidders 
can have the specifications to-morrow, but it does not say they are 
not prepared. 

Mr. Plumb. — No, but it is significant that they are not already 
prepared. 

Mr. Voorhees.— Everything is significant to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. Plumb. — Tbe advertisement bears date the 1st day of March. 
It was published on that day — 

Mr. Voorhees. — Please get through. I am tired. 

Mr. Plumb. — 1 will get through now or some other time. 

Mr. Voorhees. — It does not make any difference to me. 

Mr. Plumb. — It is a little bit significant and I think supports the 
allegation which I made, tlıat for seven days after the advertisement 
was printed the specifications could not be scen in the office of the 
architect. 

Mr. Voorhees. — The Senator from Kansas said I was sensitive in 
regard to this matter, as if I was more responsible than others on the 
subject. X-confess to the fact that this building for the Library is a 
favorite measure with me, but I stand eharged with no more respon- 
sibility about it than any other Senator here. It is now eight years 
since the committee to which I have the honor to belong was created 
to take in hand the subject of the erection of a library competent to 
take care of our great wealth of hooks. The Senator from Vermont 
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re Morrill], on whom I look as a father of this great measure, had 
or years before been engaged in it. We have worked together from 
that day to this the best we knew how. It took us six years before 
we got a law through both branches of Congress. The law had all 
manner of attacks. In fact, there were a good many men, some in 
this body and perhaps some in the other, who did not want a shelter 

Lii possibly for the reason that they did not need books. 

1 do not remember that we had the support of the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas for the original proposition to have a Library 
at all, but be that as it may, when we passed the bill for the erection 
of a Library it was after the utmost eare and eonsideration by a 
committee of five gentlemen from this body, and perhaps the same 
number from the other House. It was not done in haste, not done 
in a corner, but considering everything in connection with it, we 
thought it was best to intrust the construction of the Library bnild- 
ing to a commission, to be composed of men who were well known, 
and must necessarily be men of high character. 

I hope I may have the attention of the Senate, because the ques- 
tion turns upon this very point that I am stating. In the law which 
passed Congress and was signed by the President, it was provided 
that the construction of the building— which covers everything, 
covers the employment of skilled labor and of common labor, covers 
the question of purchasing materials, of contracts, and all cognate 
questions — should be committed to a eommission consisting of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who, while the incumbent may change in 
that place, would naturally be supposed to be an honest man and 
was an honest man when this bill passed, two years ago. It will not 
do to say that the Secretary of the Interior then or now would con- 
nive at dishonest practices. 

Then who was the next commissioner named to take charge of the 
construction of this great building? It was Mr. Spofford, the Libra- 
rian of Congress. I have known him almost tbirty years. Ile was 
appointed here by Abraham Lincoln, and if the Senator from Kansas 
can eonvinee the country and can convince the Senate that Mr. 
Spofford is an improper man to have charge of a work of this kind, 
and would allow improper charges and waste the public money, he 
will have more of a a think, than he has bargained for. The 
next man named on tliat commission was Edward Clark, the honored 
Architect of this Capitol. We have all known him a long time. I 
want to justify the action of the committee of which 1 am a member, 
and justify the two branches of Congress to everybody, except the 
Senator from Kansas. I despair of doing that to him. But we 
thought that these threc men might safely be trusted with the cxpen- 
diture of the public money upon a building of this kind. 

Were we mistaken or not? Таш not going into the intricacies of 
how much was paid for a watchman, a little more or a little less. 
There may have been one or two salaries paid that are too high here. 
Ithink perhaps in one instance a man is paid beyond the duties of his 
position, but that isa small matter and a ınatter of opinion. The 
three men composing the commission are men of high character. 
They have absolute control on this question and they have the 
employment of the architect. He has no power except as an archi- 
teet employed to furnish designs, plans and specifications. He can 
not receive a bid; he cannot make a contract; he eannot judge of 
material even except subject to the commission, and it seems strange 
to me that a Senator rises here with a paper in his hands to pick out 
a little bit here aud a little bit there and to expose expenditures that 
are necessary and that took place in the beginning of the work. All 
these expenditures, with every step in the progress of the work, have 
been under the charge of men whom you and I and every one of us 
wuuld trust in any and every affair of private life. 

What is more, Í say if there has been malfeasance in office there, 
it would be a mostamazing thing to me, for these are among the 
most perfect inen known here — the past and present Secretary of 
the Interior, Justice Lamar and Mr. Secretary Vilas. The Senator 
from Kansas, for the first time [ ever heard it going into party poli- 
tics, drags into this matter the Democratic party and the Republican 
party. We have never remembered that there were parties when 
discussing the Library bill. We have never remembered that there 
were parties in our Chamber when we have met in our committee- 
room and considered the question. But if that be a thing to be men- 
tioned here, allow me to say, and I do it with the greatest possible 
respect, that two of these commissioners, Mr. Spofford and Mr. 
Clark, are pronounced, square, out-and-out Republicans, and I res- 
ect them as such, for [ want no neutral tints in anybody's politics. 
o far as I am concerned, if a man belong to a party lethim be there. 

Here, then, are three commissioners; one of them, it happens for 
the time being, is of one party and two of the other party, but I care 
not a fig about that. Ihave divested myself largely of eare on this 
subjeet because I have felt secure in the men in whose hands this 
whole business is confided. I have not felt that it was necessary for 
me to hunt up whether this dollar or that dollar was wrongfully 
spent because I felt that I could go to bed at night trustfully and 
eonfidently that matters would be right to-morrow morning, and if 
there are any discordant elements that creep in in connection with 
the construction of this building, I know the men who have the honor 
to compose the committee of the Senate desire to meet such ques- 
tions with honesty, economy and candor, and push on the work on 
this building as rapidly as possible. 

It is unfortunate that material was offered that was found not 
acceptable to the commission. \Ve heard of no trouble until that 
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question was raised, and if I desired to say any unkind thing, which 
1 до not, to the Senator from Kansas (and he knows 1 do not), I 
would say that it was singular what a noise and trouble one discon- 
tented contractor can make, and if every time a man offers a bid 
which is not accepted such a racket as this can be raised, we may 
despair of ever having a Library. 

Allow me to say a word further, Mr. President. This is a great 
work. I had occasion to talk a little the other day en this floor 
about it. 1 repeat myself when I say that it is 21,000 square fect а 
larger building than the State, War and Navy Department building. 
The law for the construction of that building was passed in 1872, 
nearly sixteen years ago, and it is just finished. The Bureaus of the 
War Office have just moved into it. This building, as 1 say, is 
21,000 square fect larger. It is the largest building the Government 
will own except this Capitol, and it is more than two-thirds as large 
as the Capitol. It will be the largest Library building on the globe, 
and will be an honor to this country when it is erected. 

I have devoted time, labor, thought, and enthusiasm to this ques- 
tion, and my greatest hope, in which I know my distinguished and 
beloved friend from Vermont [Mr. Morrill] joins me, is that we may 
live to see its spire reach tlie sky and sce the books of this great 
Government housed in it, and the aceumulations of the age added to 
it. When that shall be done, the smali bickerings and fault-findings 
of the present hour will be forgotten in tlie joyous feat that has been 
accomplished. 

I have no fears of the future. I believe this work is in the hands 
of honest men, and when 1 believe in a man's honesty I fee] secure. 

Mr. Plumb. — It will be news, I think, to the Librarian, Mr. Spof- 
ford, that he is a Republican, but in the mutations which are going 
on in the political world 

Mr. Voorhees. — I care not whether he is or not ; he is an honest 
man, appointed by Abraham Lincoln. 1 supposed he was a Repub- 
lican and suppose so yet. - 

Mr. Plumb. — I have no doubt he is an honest man, bat the Senator 
from Indiana is certainly not going to say that on aceount of any 
eminence of this Library Commission they are to be left to expend 
money at their will. 

Mr. Voorhees. — Undonbtedly not. If you can make it appear that 
they have spent a dollar and a half apiece wrongfully, we will call 
them to account. 

Mr. Plumb. — That is exactly what I am coming to. I propose 
to criticise, and I suppose the Senator will think it just that І should 
criticise 

Mr. Voorhees. — I will call a meeting of the committee and ask the 
Senator to come before it to show wherein anything is wrong. This 
committee is not here to cover up wrong. 

Mr. Plumb. —] think on the whole they have had something to do, 
as shown in their report, and I have a right to refer to what has 
been done nnder their auspices and control. The fact that they are 
eminent and honest men docs not relieve me from my responsibility 
in regard to the expenditure of public money which Î vote. 

1 have had nothing to say abont any contract. The Senator from 
Indiaua seems to have got it into his mind that there is some contract 
about which I am eoneerned. I do not know any contractor and do 
not know anything about any contractor in connection with this 
work. I simply spoke of expenditures not relating to any contracts, 
not relating to construction, and said they were of a kind which have 
been extravagant and almost, if not len and totally, unaccom- 
panied by any result to the Government, and I so characterized 
them. If the Senator wants to commend the commission because 
they have dealt harshly with contractors, I have no objection; that 
is his business and not mine. 

If I were conscious of a desire for a long life, I should join most 
heartily in the aspirations of the Senator from Indiana that I might 
live long enough to sec the spire of the Library raised to the skies. 
I never expect to see it. 

Mr. Hale. — Mr. President, now let us go back to the bill itself and 
have a vote on the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The Presiding Offieer. — The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Payne]. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


HOUSE ON BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY 
& STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
[Gelatine Print issued only with Gelatine and Imperial editions.] 


HOUSE FOR DR. GEORGE M. HAYWOOD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. MR. 
С. 3. ELLIS, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHEAP HOUSES AT PASSAIC, N. J., LITCIIFIELD, CONN., AND LARCH- 
MONT, N. Y. MR. Е. E. WALLIS, ARCIIITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE finish of all of these houses is either pine or white wood, 
cherry stain. In house at Litchfield the“ Den” fireplace is to be 


built of field boulders and with large opening; in other houses of 
fire-brick. 
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BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD STATION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MESSRS. BUEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCIITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE CLOCK-TOWER BY MR. T. 
WALSII, BOSTON, MASS. 


'To this design was awarded an honorable mention in the recent 
competition of the Architectural League of New York. 


CORCORAN 


Design for Mural Tablet. M. N. Cutter, Architect, New York, N, Y. 
AZTEC ANTIQUITIES. 


«yy GREAT many persons, says the New York Commercial Adver- 
H tizer, have seen and everybody has heard of the Charnay-Loril- 

lard collection, presented to the National Museum by the liberal 
New Yorker, but comparatively few know anything abont the Abadi- 
ano collection which stands side by side with it in the museum. Very 
few, perhaps, of the large number of people who daily stroll through 
the buildings of this and similar institutions know the personal history 
connected with many of the curiosities on exhibition. Many of 
ihese unwritten stories are fnll of romance; they tell of perils en- 
countered and surmounted, of great self-denial and hardship, and of 
private fortunes spent for the furtherance of science. 

There is now en route tothis city a gentleman who has spent many 
years in the study of American antiquities. He was the projector 
of the Abadiano collection, which bears his name, and negotiations 
will he opened with General Di Cesnola, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
which may result in the casts being bronght to New York. Wendell 
McLoughlin, of the Erie Railroad Company, accompanied Abadiano 
in his journey to the ruins and assisted in taking many of the casts. 
Mr. MeLoughlin tells many interesting facts of the struggles of the 
roung Mexican antiquarian. Referring to the collection recently, 

Ir. McLoughlin said: 

* The casts are splendid specimens of art, and bring out the charac- 
ters engraven on the original stone wonderfully well. Their value 
to history can hardly be over-estimated, for if anything more is ever 
to be learned of the Aztecs it will have to come through these voice- 
less monuments. The large collection of manuscripts were nearly 
all of them destroyed by the zealous priests who accompanied the 
Spanish conqueror, and thus the thread that bound an enlightened 
nation to the history of the world was ruthlessly snapped. The 
monuments narrowly escaped the fate of the manuscripts, and many 
of them show the marks left by axes in the hands of ignorant zealots 
nearly four hundred vcars ago. But they were, fortunately, for the 
most part saved, and it is to be hoped that a key to the hieroglyphics 
chiselled on them may yet be discovered, and thus a new and im- 
portant link added to the chain of history.” 

* Ys there any movement in that direction ?" 

“Yes, there is, but it is as yet in its infancy. Nothing can be done 
until all of the collections on the Continent and in this country аге 
brought together, thus enabling the student to make an intelligent 


study of the subject and in time to discover the real theory. This 
is the idea of. Abadiano, and he has the co-operation of many of the 
most prominent scientists of the day. Пе is an enthusiast on the 
subject, and has spent a great part of a handsome fortune in carry- 
ing it ont. Mr. Lorillard is still interested and willing to continue to 
help, but the burden is too heavy to be borne by half a dozen.” 

* The story of the collection must be an interesting one, judging 
from the adventures of Désiró Charnay," was suggested. 

* Not only interesting, but romantic," was the reply. 

“The career of Abadiano, and the way in which he came to make 
the colleetion is euriously identified with the history of Mexico under 
Diaz. The dashing revolutionist and the young antiquarian were, 
strangely enough, intimate friends, and Abadiano was an officer in 
the Diaz army when the latter was striving to wrest the government 
from Lerdo — the rightful president. The two young men fought 
and slept and eat together, and when they had succeeded in their 
efforts and Diaz was proclaimed ruler, the young antiquarian retired 
from the army and returned to his home at the capital. Here his 
family had for more than two hundred years conducted a large book 
store and he, together with his brother, now took charge of it. But 
his antiquarian tastes and his service in the army had unfitted him 
for a business life and he soon withdrew from the firm. Diaz had 
promised him an appointment if the revolntion succeeded, and he 
now asked for it; but the office offered him was so much smaller 
than he thought he had a right to expect that he would not except 
it. General Diaz then suggested that he make a collection of anti- 
quities and agreed to pay all expenses. There was some delay about 
getting an appropriation and so impatient was Abadiano to begin 
that he advanced the money from his own purse. Пе put his whole 
soul in the work and determined to make the casts by the most ap- 
proved method." 

** Was it the same as that used by Charnay ?" 

“You would hardly need ask had you seen them side by side,” an- 
swered Mr. McLoughlin. “The most unpractised eye can discern 
the difference. In the Abadiano cast you would notice that every 
little crack and erevice, even the grain of the stone, is brought ont 
with the greatest distinctness. It was done by what is known as the 
gelatine process, and it is very expensive, especially in a country 
like Mexico, where the materialis scarce and has to be bought in 
small quantities at the drug stores. The stone of which a cast had 
to be taken was first securely boxed and the hot gelatine poured into 
the vacant space between the box and stone. One can imagine the 
difficulty of making a cast when one takes into consideration a stone 
weighing twenty-five tons imbedded in the walls of a church, per- 
haps sixty feet from the gronnd, as was the famous calendar stone. 
A scaffold had first to be built, the high stone nicely divided and the 
cast made piece by piece." 

* What was Charnay's method?” 

* [t was a very simple one, and the most unlearned eye can sce 
that it was very inferior to the more expensive one used by Abadiano. 
A piece of common brown paper was first dampened, then laid care- 
fully over the stone and hammered until an impression of the char- 
acters was made. This was continned until the layer of paper was 
perbaps à quarter of an inch in thickness. "Then it was left to dry 
and in time a cast made in plaster-of-Paris. Charney made many 
failures and was only partly successful in the end. His collection 
consists entirely of flat surfaces, such as friezes and medallions, 
while the more important monuments, the gods, the columns and 
statues, were left to Abadiano." 

“How came Abadiano's collection to this country ?” 

« Abadiano's work was almost completed when a tide of misfortune 
suddenly overtook him. After he had made two casts and destroyed 
his gelatine plates, tne Mexican government, in a spasm of reform, 
decided that the expense wonld be too great and declined to reim- 
burse him. This was a terrible blow, but Abadiano decided to finish 
the work, hoping that his friendship with Diaz would make things 
allright. But they quarrelled, and he decided to carry the collec- 
tion to the New Orleans Exposition, then just on the eve of opening. 
On arriving in New Orleans, he did not place his collections in the 
exposition, for he had been at great expense and this would bring 
him in no revenue, Пе rented a large store in the French quarter 
and there set up his casts. But so slowly did the careful antiquarian 
work that by the time he was ready to exhibit the exposition was 
nearly over and many of the visitors had left the city. At this 
juneture, Professor Mason, of the Museum, effected a temporary 
arrangement by which the collection was sent to Washington. If 
the Metropolitan Museum succeed in securing it, a most interesting 
feature will be added to the institution.” 


Pure Air INDICATOR. It is estimated that the air in a room becomes 
distinctly bad for health when its carbonic acid exeeeds one part in 
1,000. An apparatus has been recently patented by Prof. Wolpert, of 
Nurnberg, which affords a measure of the carbonie aeid present. 
From a vessel eontaining a red liquid (soda solution with phenolphtha- 
lein) there comes every 100 seconds, through a siphon arrangement a 
red drop опа prepared white thread about a foot and a half long, and 
triekles down"this. Behind the thread is a scale beginning with “pure 
air" up to 0.7 per 1,000 at the bottom, and ending above with “ extremely 
bad” 4 to 7 per 1,000 and more. In pure air the drop eontinues red 
down to the bottom, but it loses its color by the action of carbonic acid, 
and the sooner the.more there is of that gas present. -Scientific Amer- 
cian. 
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PROPORTION IN ANGULAR, ROUND AND POINTED 
STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 

] O those who have been 
observers of the world 
for their half century 

nothing is more impres- 
sive, it might almost be 
said oppressive, than the 
sense its marvellonsly- 
increased populousness. 
“The full tide of human 
existence,” which Dr. 
Johnson was familiar with 
at Charing Cross was vis- 
ibly rising thirty years ago, 
bnt even then was moder- 
ate indeed compared with the high flood which now hurries and 
erowds along its thoroughfares widened as they are. Тһе busi- 
ness and even ordinary ocenpations of men have undergone like 
eumnlative complication. Effects due to such vast changes are 
necessarily traceable in the architecture of onr day. Whatever 
public funetions have to be provided with house-room, demand is 
made for vast space and combination of a multitude of subsidiary 
conveniences. The Law Courts may perhaps be taken as an example 
of how these conditions appear to be inimical to concentrated com- 
position. 

The theory of composition as laid down by the teachers of a 
former age enjoined that the conspienous limits of a complete design 
should be included if possible within the general outline of some 
simple geometrical form. Hence, in painting, that * principle of the 
pyramid” which controls the groups of Holy Families by so A 
of the greatest Italians— Leonardo, Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael, 
Titian. This particular principle is one of many which have been 
similarly applied both in Classic and Gothic architecture. "The 
general principle is becoming, for the reason given, more difficult of 
application every day ; the more reason is there for endeavoring to 
penetrate to the true and full eapabilities in variation of the harmo- 
niousness of associated geometrical ferms in all styles of architecture. 
It seems not impossible to evolve from study of the simpler problems 
of the past some guidance which may be available in the more com- 
prehensive problems of the present day. Such an inquiry is bound 
to take equal note of Grecian and Gothic style. 

The most characteristic form of Greek architecture. which for the 
most part is Greek templar architecture, is the oblong or rectangle. 
The chief proportions employed apply to relative lengths of lines at 
right angles to each other; this is the case in the plan of the gene- 
ral stylobate, of the cella and its sub-divisions; the long horizontal 
line of the cornice on fronts and flanks are in like relation to each 
other and to the height of the order, and the axial lines of tbe eol- 
umns form oblongs of various proportions as falling into comparison 
with the variable distances of interspacing. Пепєе it is that the 
harmonious effect of the Parthenon is effeeted by the interplay of 
proportions between lines for the most part at right angles to each 
other. Oblongs are employed which were taken by Ictinus, the 
architect, from an advancing sequence, gradually approaching an 
exact square, but from among the infinite number of these a scale is 
adopted, with many analogies to a musical scale, by selecting for 
employment only a few, and those not too close together on the one 
hand, nor on the other with such gaps between them as to lose the 
advantage of sense of connection and interdependenee. The sense 
of unity is further combined with pleasing relief of variety by the 
employment of the same selected proportionate oblong, sometimes in 
plan, sometimes in elevation, and in different dimensions. 

The oblong plan of the temple on the top step has exactly the 
proportion of breadth to length of 4: 9, viz.: 101.341 front: 228.- 
141 on flank (error 0.12). The same proportion is repeated in eleva- 
tion in the well-marked definition of breadth of tep step — the hnn- 
dred attie feet — and the height from this step to the top of the 
horizontal cornice (error 0.0034). Jt will be observed that this is a 
газе ef continued proportion. The measurements are taken from 
T'enrose's ** Athenian Architecture." 

The proportions of the same oblong again apply with slightly 
different dimensions to the side walls of the interior of the naos, 
then again to the lower diameter of the column compared with col- 
umniation, that is, to the extent from centre to centre of adjacent 
columns, which decides the important principle of spacing. 

Again, by a correspondence far too precise to be fortuitous, the 
interior plan of the naos which lodged the colossal chryselephantine 
statue of Athens is an oblong of the proportion of 9 : 14, and the 
same proportion corresponds exactly to the fnll height of the facade 
to its breadth, so that, in fact, the elevation of the temple might be 
drawn aceurately to scale on the pavement of the naos and wonld 
oceupy it exaetly. 

These are but a few examples of the fundamental principle which 
I have elsewhere elueidated in detail and shown to Базе been Кере 
in mind by the architeet of the Parthenon as positively as а musieian 
keeps in nıind the characteristic selection of notes which constitute 
the scale ef the key in which he is compesing. The architectural 
scale in this partieular instance advances by consecutive differences 
of five. Important applications of proportion are all taken within 


| 


Scale of Oblongs —( Parthenon Proportions} 


the sequence: 1:6 —2:7—3:8—4:9 —5:10 — (=1 : 2) 
6:11 — 7:12 — 6:13 — 9 : 14, ctc., to the neglect of the infinity 
of ratios which might be inserted intermediately, That a true princi- 
ple of architectural proportion is here involved may be confidently 
assumed from the fact that it can be traced in all the finest works of 
the Greeks of which we have accurate measurements and always 
with the result of a pleasing or a majestie harınonious effect. 

But Greek architeeture is not the only fine architecture in the 
world, and proportion has its valne in all styles. The prineiple, 
therefore, is required te vindicate itself by proved applicability to 
other styles however eontrasted with the Greek. Itshould be appli- 
cable therefore 
to Gothie. It 
may or may not 
be possible to 

rove that the 

xothie archi- 
tects deliberate- 
ly worked i 
guidanee of such 
a principle, but 
wherever a con- 
spieuously har- 
monions effect of 
Eu has 

cen achieved 
by them, it onght 
to come ont un- 
der analysis that this general principle has been contributory. This 
shonld be as positively the ease and for the same reason as is the 
accurate proportion of the note which an untanght but naturally 
gifted singer pitches accurately by car. 

The Greck theory then should be available for the Gothic architect 
— mutatis only mutandis. 

The questions, however, are forced upon us: What are the mutanda, 
— and how are they to be verified as naturally and rationally mutata f 

Certain forms of application do not seem to ılemand any change at 
all Both styles have some elements in common aad tbe regulative 
considerations are identical in both. 

The plan of every cathedral is largely resolvable into a combina- 
tion of rectangles,— squares or oblongs of various sizes, or of oblongs 
of various proportions. The nave and transepts of Westminster 
Abbey church with their aisles are thus made up. Jt will be seen at 
once, how much effect, is dependent upon the proportions adopted for 
relative breadth and length in both nave and transcept. low great 
a variety of effects was open to choice becomes apparent at once, by 
comparison of plans of various cathedrals. In these structures where 
theinteriors were all important, we should expect the proportional 
norm to be decided by internal lengths and breadths. The greater 
or less elongation of the nave, the more or less liberal expansion of 
the crossing, the relative width allowed to a side aisle, all these are 
matters of [сара whether the designer trusts to his eye entirely 
and general impressions, or merely works out the conditions of the 
area and resources at command, or cares to proceed on the principle 
of reducing the approximate forms which comment themselves to his 
taste, to precise agreement with systematic numerical proportions. 
It cannot be indifferent to ultimate effect whether the vaulting of the 
aisles follows a series of squares as at Winchester, or of oblongs as 
at Westminster; nor when the oblong is admitted, in what degree 
it diverges from the square. So it will be observed that these 
oblongs have a narrower proportion in the aisles of the nave of the 
abbey, bnt a more compact in the broader transept. Mere sympa- 
thetic sense of appropriateness may have dictated this difference so 
condneive to harmonious variety; but we have only now to remark that 
it is one of those which the Greek regulated by precise vumerical 
proportion,—as in the case of the breadths of the ambulatory and 
the portico of a temple. 

The same remark applies to combinations of the three dimensions, 
height, length and breadth. Who has not found some interiors too 
low for the length or too high for the width? "Those who would see 
the interior of Amiens Cathedral to the best effect, must divide the 
height for the eye by ascending to the triforium; there the clere- 
story windows are no longer hopelessly foreshortened and every 
moulding tells, as the spectator looks with equal ease upward and 
downward and to the front. The greatest of Greek architects eom- 
bined the three dimensions in accordance with schemes of proportion 
which have much analogy to the numerical ratios of the notes of a 
musical chord,— though he was not restricted to the ratios wlıich are 
determined for music by the laws of rerial vibration. Such exact- 
ness may not be indispensable in applied proportions, but proportion 
does not properly exist unless theie is a certain approximation to 
exactness, be it only such as a cultivated eye decides spontaneously. 

Other eritical proportions in Gothie Architeeture which have 
analogy to Greek, are the width sof nave and of pier arches rela- 
Pig to height, of mass of piers relatively to interval, and the rela- 
tive heights allowed to the subdivisions of cletestory and triforium. 
These latter are determined at Westminster Abbey with a numeri- 
cal exactness which approaches that which the Greek applied to eol- 
umns, hypostylic and epistylic. | Architectural effeet varies 
importantly with every variation of these and with every variation 
which is made in those which are associated with each other. 
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But new resources of harmonious combinations and variations 
arise when the restriction to right-lines and right-angles in the most 
important places is renounced, and curves of considerable sweep 
admitted and that in eonspieuous positions. 

The most familiar employment of the semicirele is in the areh; 
all semicireles have in themselves the same simple proportion of 
diameter to radius— of breadth to height, but taken in combination 
great variety has been obtained by differences of dimensions as de- 
pendent on the width of the openings whieh they erown, as between 
tall or broad windows, doorways or pierarches. We have at one 
extreme an opening where the semi-diameter whieh measures the 
height of the arch may be only a third, fourth or fifth of that of the 
opening below, and in the other we have examples of wide span 
where the semi-diameter of the semicirele approaches equality to the 
height of the supporting jambs below or excceds it in any proportion. 
Romanesque architecture went far to exhaust all the varieties and 
contrasts of this form. The effects were put to proof of pier-arches 
of various proportions as more or less suitable in dilferent scales of 
positive dimensions. "These were relieved from time to time by con- 
trast of tall and narrow arcadings; then pairs of arches were in- 
cluded under a single containing semieircle, or the arch was enriched 
by mouldings of seetions plane or round in concentrie semieircles 
varied in degree of eloseness. Then slender areading was reduced 
to mere relief upon wall-surface, and trial was made of the orna- 
mental effect of interlacing areh-mouldings by taking each pillar suc- 
cessively as the centre of semicireles extending to the next adjacent 
on either side. 

Finally, great resources of enrichment were obtained by combin- 
ing a series of successively diminishing moulded semicircles upon 
slope lines or splays on the side of a pier or in the thickness of the 
wall. 

Architectural ingenuity, invention, taste and imagination did their 
utmost to exhaust the combinations of which these elements are sus- 
ceptible; sometimes accidents or exigencies of construction led to a 
novel arrangement; at other times construction was modified to en- 
able an original independent caprice to have its opportunity. Each 
scheme of combination was tried sooner or later in various propor- 
tions «quite as adventurously, and in various degrees of complexity 
and of diversified enrichment. Occasional and preearious variety 
was obtained by employing a segment less than half the cirele; other- 
wise and with more success by more or less stilting the semieirenlar 
arch above columns. Still the inevitable sameness of the scmieirele 
set rigid bounds to the passion for elaboration and novelty which had 
worked resolutely up to the limit. When this was felt to be finally 
reached, the same impulse carried imaginative art at a very few 
bounds beyond it. Constructive conveniences and advantages, some- 
times enforeed and sometimes suggested an incidental employment of 
the pointed arch. The sense of congruity had been too positively 
developed in the round-arch system for the random mixture of round 
and pointed not to offend. The superior capabilities of the pointed 
arch were also very soon recognized, and the revolution accelerated 
by all the attraetiveness of novelty in a rapidly progressive age, was 
speedily completed. 

These eapabilities no doubt partly consist in a speeial expressive- 
ness of an aspiring form appropriate to edifiees dedicated to sacred 
ceremonies and devotion. It then has other inherent advantages. 
The proportions of a semicirele are invariable; but there is no limit 
to the varieties of proportion which may be given to tle pointed 
arch. It trenches on whatever advantages the semicirele may possess 
by the angle at the apex being reduced within a merest fraction to 
obliteration ; or this angle may be so acute that the width bears the 
most trifling proportion to the height of the arch. Between these 
limits variability is infinite, and the widest field was open from which 
the artist could seleet any number of special forms most suitable for 
the embodiment of the idea which he might be striving to turn to 
shape and endow with a local habitation and a name. 

Much of the work of the designer in the new style was simple 
translation of old forms into the-new. 

A perfectly developed Romanesque church beeomes developed 
Gothic, by changing the semicircular into pointed arches throughout. 

But the simple application of this process brings to light at once 
the special exeellenee of the new form and opens up a wide and 
delightful field wherein architectural genius might disport and accord- 
ingly forthwith hastened to disport itself. A new spirit of life was 
infused into the suits of Romanesque mouldings. Each moulding of 
such a series which before only repeated the identical semicircular 
form in altered dimensions, now becomes one in a succession of 
forms which gradually advance in proportion of width to height. 
Especial emphasis might be given to some of these mouldings inde- 
pendently or from regard to bearing shafts below, either by section, 
mass or ornament, but still each would take its place in easy gra- 
dation with those above and below it. The outer lines ever ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to coalescence with a semicirele. 

Pointed arches are thus susceptible of being arranged in-regular 
sequence of acuteness, as oblongs of all possible proportions may be 
arranged in order as they successively approach nearer to coincidence 
with a square, as the musical notes producible on a monochord 
approach nearer and nearer to a repetition of a primary note in the 
octave. Such an intermediate series is, in each case, naturally in- 
finite; but as the musician makes his selection of notes with refer- 
ence to a key appropriate to his theme, so the Greek architect 


selected a limited number of proportions of oblongs suitable for his 
purpose, and obtained characteristic expression by employing these 
variously to the exclusion of others; and so it would be at least pos- 
sible, and in prineiple reasonable and legitimate, for a Gothie archi- 
teet to select certain typical forms of the pointed arch as a scale, and 
to aim at producing a characteristic and harmonious effect by re- 
stricting himself to these. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to set forth that any partieular 
Gothie building ean be proved to have been set ont with definite re- 
eognition of this principle. This may or may not have been. It is 
perhaps less likely that this can be proved, than it can be shown that 
in some eases of admirable result, the forms adopted do prove to fall 
in with it. Certainly, for example, it is impossible to linger in West- 
minster Abbey, and not be conscious of a remarkable harmony in the 
contrasts, as mueh as in the gradations of the forms of the arches. 
The very aeute arehes of the aisles are associated with the broader 
proportions of the main nave and yet with no effect of harshness, 
the transitions being relieved by the intermediate forms of pier 
arches, clerestory and subdivisions of the triforium. On the other 
hand at Salisbury, the defective arcuation of the triforium, strikes an 
unmistakable discord. 

In the formation of all seales of proportion, whether of sounds, 
colors or forms, the primary consideration is the determination of a 
key. This in architecture may be imposed by circumstances, or 
where these are elastie, must be supplied by imagination prompted 
and stimulated by apprehension of the spirit of the theme in hand. 

Let us suppose that the key adopted is the pointed arch based on 
the proportions of the equilateral triangle. The repetition of this 
everywhere only differing in dimensions in heads of windows, in 
doors and pier-arches, ete., could not but be monotonous. The 
diagram shows a scheme of forms progressive away from this key 
in both directions — to breadth and to aeuteness. It would, at 
least, be possible to seleet from this series a suffieient variety of 
forms to suit the exigencies of composition, and at the same time 
favor eoherent harmony. The pointed arch of which the height is 
equal to the span, and is somewhat taller than that which includes 
an equilateral triangle, is intermediate between the two classes which 
are in fundamental contrast, those of which the height is greater than 
the span and the others of which the span exceeds the height. They 
may be distinguished as the expanded and the aeute. 

As characteristic effect is always dependent on restrietion of 
variety within special limits, it is consistent to infer that advantage 
in this respect, may be obtained by adhering in a given eomposition 
to one or other of these classes almost exclusively ; then, to a certain 
limit of variety even within the seleeted elass; and, again, by even 
insisting by emphatie repetition and with diversity of dimensions, 
upon a partieular eentral form within the range of that selection. 

The value and relief of contrast depends largely upon resort to it 
being only oceasional inasmuch as surprise however mild, is an in- 
dispensable element of contrast ; it will therefore be provided for by 
the employment, always subordinately but still not unconspieuously, 
of a few well-marked forms from the class, whether the expanded or 
the aente, whieh is not adopted in the first instance. 

Apart from the stimulus of sueh seeondary eoncords the pointed 
style may droop towards the tameness of the cireular. The pedantie 
adberenee throughout Cologne Cathedral to the pointe! form de- 
rived from the equilateral triangle, eontributes largely with other 
causes, to the monotony which so soon brings our interest to an end. 

It will be observed that the adoption of the pointed arch and arch 
mouldings did not involve the renuneiation of all the beauty whieh is 
obtainable from circular forms and sequences. A further source of 
contrast is obtainable from association of these in cireular windows, 
foils and eusps. W. Warkiss LLOYD. 


HE value of this new life of Terburg, or Ter Borch ! as the author 
calls him (setting an excellent example to those who mis-name 
persons and places) consists in the new matter that the author 

has culled, owing to the discovery of some sketch-books of the 
painter. It was known that a descendant of Netscher had alluded 
to these albums; but it was by mere accident that they were found 
by M. Bredius a few years sinee. Being interested in the 1882 ex- 
hibition of works of art at Zwolle (Gerard's birth-place) M. Bredius 
met with a descendent of Ter Borch's, M. Zebinden, who offered to 
let him see all the family papers, a mass of drawings and documents. 
In 1883 M. Van Doornuiek published a work giving the genealogv 
of the family, and the names and dates appertaining to the prineipal 
events eonnected with the Ter Borchs. Shortly after this, M. 
Zebinden died, and the albums and documents were sold in Amster- 
dam. But previously to this M. Michel went to Holland, and 
through the kindness of the auctioneer, M. Scheltema, was enabled 
to look through the entire eolleetion. 

Gerard's father was a painter, and during his travels in Italy wasan 
indefatigable worker; but on his marriage he seems to have thought 
it prudent to sueceed his father as tax-colleetor, which appears to 


14 Gerard Ter Borch, Les artistes célébres,” par M. Emile Michel, Rouain, Paris. 
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have been an lıereditary office, as at his death he bequeathed it to 
his son Herman. But he worked at his art as well, and as he mar- 
ried three times and had twelve children, the combination of labor 
no doubt was satisfactory. Gerard the elder, was a prudent and 
ood man, as we may gather from a letter to his son, when he was in 
England. “Dear child, 1 send you the lay figure, hut without the pe- 
destal, as it would make the box too heavy, and you can get one made 
cheaply where you are. Use the lay-figure more than you did here. 
[That is questionable advice.] Draw much, large compositions full of 
movement, and if you want to paint, chocse modern subjects which 
take less time to do. [Wise this advice, considering the heroie 
and saered style of the day.] Paint freshly that your eolonrs may 
harmonize well . . . Above all, serve God. Ве honest and humble, 
be uscful to all, and your work will go well. I send you yonr coat, 
your garters, some shoes and laces, a ribbon for your hat, six cravats, 
six handkerchiefs, and two caps. Take good care of your linen that 
nothing may be lost." Then follows ndvice about mending his 
clothes, a piece of cloth being enclosed for the purpose. “ І also send 
you a ease full of long brushes, quite new, two quires of paper, some 
black chalk, a collection of good colours and six pens like those used 
hy Маат [a celebrated engraver].” 

Gerard was the eldest son, and showing a taste for drawing, the 
father took pains with his education. Two of his younger brothers, 
Moses and *llerman, and his sister Gesina likewise "inherited the 
father’s artistic tastes. Indeed, the latter’s drawings, reproduced in 
M. Michel’s book show more than a mere taste, they are master] 
sketches. Gesina was also a musician and writer of verses, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day. Iler portrait, by herself, is that of a 
piquante little face, with a nez retroussé and a erowd of little curls 
eneireling her head. Moses also was a clever sketeher, but with a 
eraze for soldiering and getting a commission in the Dutch fleet, at 
that time sailing fot the Thames, he was killed in sight of “ Harwick 
sur la Tamise," which I presume the author has miswritten for Har- 
wich. Moses's portrait by his sister is that of good-looking young 
fellow, with long hair and dressed in the elegant man-millinery of the 
period. One of Moses's sketehes bearing tho name of Jan Fabres, re- 
veals to us the identity of a personage in several of Gerard's pictures, 
which was engraved by Bartsch as a portrait of Ter Borch, and 
placed by Charles Blane at the head of his biography of the painter. 
The “Legon de lecture” of the Salle Lacaze in the Louvre, by 
Terburg, and a drawing (also in the Lonvre, No. 536) by Netscher, 
contain portraits of this same Jan Fabres. Gesina seems to have 
survived the rest of ler family, for she was living in 1690. She 
never married. After having had many admirers without returning 
their passion, she became engaged to Hendrick Jordis, sentimentally 
carving upon a tree his initials, and < Vive le ceur que mon cour 
aime,” in French; but, unfortunately, soon after, the young man 
became suddenly insane, and theneeforward art became her only lover. 

One of the sketches in M. Miehel's book dated 1628, of the family at 
dinner, is almost too clever for a boy of eleven years of age, and it is 
scarcely credible that it was the work of Gerard at that time; but 
another sketch is, no doubt, authentic as it is inscribed, “My Gerard 
did this drawing from Nature at Zwolle, the 24th April, 1626." 
This was two years earlier; and if the * Family at Dinner" is really 
the child’s work, it shows enormous progress in tlie time. Nothing 
came amiss to the boy; he sketched everything, soldiers, landscapes, 
ruins, sports on the ice; and perhaps it is in this, that he excels 
beyond his contemporaries. We өлү only know Ter Borch by 
his satin gowns and lutes and furred jackets; but M. Michel gives 
us some sketehes of soldiers, and ** La Rise,” which show him in a new 
light. Indeed, his greatest work, the “Peace of Münster,” proves 
lim to be best of the Dutehmen, and much more than a mere 
painter of satin. Not only are the difficulties of composition wonder- 
fully mastered in the “ Peace of Münster,” bnt the individuality of 
the different types of men and the varions expressions of their faces, 
are marvellously rendered. Whether Ter Borch learned how to treat 
grays from Velasquez, we cannot tell; he travelled in Spain, but 
is is said during the absence of the Spanish master. llowever that 
may be, in delicate coloring and precision of touch there is a certain 
similarity between Ter Borch and Velasquez. llis successors, 
Metsa, Dow, Mieris, and his pupil Netseher, are all his inferiors; 
alone of the Dutch school, de Nooch, сап be compared to him as a 
colorist. That he was before all things a Dutchman, is to his credit; 
he painted what he saw, often, in its supreme ugliness; but both he 
and de Hooch were content with nature. ‘heir imitators, on the 
contrary, idealized. 

M. Michel traces the history of the “Musie Lesson,” in the Peel 
Collection of the National Gallery. Пе imagines it to be the one 
sold in 1760 at Amsterdam for 196 florins, in 1762 for 230 florins, 
and in 1765 for 990 florins. 

Thence forward he gives its history thus: 

1767, sale of Julienne collection 
1772, duo de Choiseul sale 
1777, prince de Conti sale. 
1151, marquis de Pange sa 
1808, due de Praslin sale. 
1812, de Sereviite sale.... 
1825, priuce de Galilzen sale. .. 24,300 

1826, bought by Sir R. Peel for 920 guineas, at the sale of do la Haute. 

Gerard's drawings have often been confused with those of his 
father, his brothers, Moses and Herman, and his sister Gesina; but 
since the diseovery of the family doeuments, it is now easy to dis- 
tinguish between them. The Louvre possesses but one; but at 


-- 2,800 francs. 
.3,600  “ 


Berlin and Brunswick are several. Two of lis best pictures are in 
the London collection, the “Peace of Münster," presented by Sir 
Richard Wallace, and the “Music Lesson” of the Peel collection; 
but there is searcely a gallery that does not possess several examples, 
more or less notable. 


TORONTO, March 21, 1888, 
To тпк EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
Dear Sirs,—In reference to your first article in the American Ar- 
chitect of March 17, perhaps I may remark for the encouragement of 
advertisers how important the advertisements that appear in your 


paper аге to architeets, I invariably look through them and if 
there is anything striking that I at any time am likely to require I 
have that advertisement ent out and stuck into a classified advertise- 
ment book that I keep for referenee. In writing for particulars I 
always state that the advertisement appeared in the American Ar- 
chitect, but it is ns you say almost impossible to do more by way of 
letting the advertiser know that his “ad” has been seen. I have 
sometimes wanted an artiele that bas been advertised, but which 
advertisement is discontinned, and if it happens that it has not got 
into the advertisinent reference-book there is no chance of looking it 
up. More tlian once I have had to do withont an artiele because it 
was not advertised recently. One cannot expect an advertiser to 
go on putting in an advertisement on the eliance of а single or very 
occasional order but [ venture to submit that advertising in the 
American Architect does moro good than harm, to say the very least. 
Yours truly, —— Architect. 


DEAFENING FLOORS. 


PINLADELPNIA, PA., March 17, 1888, 
To тив EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — My attention has been called to tlie 131 page of Vol. 
XXI of the magazine, bearing your respected name as publishers, 
and I find there a note by the editors in answer to an inquiry, “И, 
С. D." under date March 7, 1887, from Buffalo, N. Y., respecting 
deafening wooden floors. In this note the process described із spoken 
of as a well-known process much used — “in the so-called New York 
way "— “in the Boston way." I would thank you very much to let 
me know at your early convenience where and by whom this process 
is used or has been used, so that I may be able to make further in- 
quiry respecting it, of those who have applied it in their own work 
and know something of its effeetiveness and ease of applieation. 

Do yon know if this process is covered by any letters patent? 

Yours truly, S. Davis Pack. 

HERE is no patent, so far ns we know, on this sort of plaster deafening, 
either on the New York method, of putting the mortar on bonrds cut-in 
between the floor-timbers, or the Boston plan, of putting the mortar over 
the under-floor boarding. Any New York or Boston plasterer wouid know 
something of the process. A stlii more recent device, which Is said to be 
effectuai, consists In laying slabs of porons terra-eotta, cut to fit, on billets 
nailed to tho sides of beams. This would produce Jess dampness in a 
compicied building than a mortar process. — Eos. AMERICAN Ancnirecr. ] 


А DRAUGHTY CUURCIL 


MIDDLETON, CONN., March 8, 1888, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — There is a church in this place where great annoy- 
ance is experienced by the attendants from a disagreeable draught, 
the cause of which seems impossible to determine. Can you refer us 
to any one who is considered an authority upon such matters, from 
whom we can obtain advice as to the source of the trouble and its 
remedy. Ап early reply we shall esteem a favor. 

Respeetfully yours, J. У. Новнлио & Co. 

[ANY good ventilating englneer, ike Mr. Tudor or Mr. Mills, of Boston, 
Mr. Baldwin, о! New ork, or a dozen others can soive the probiem satis- 
factorily. We should say, for a guess, that tho dranght complained of 
might come from some large window high np lo the buiiding. Even if the 
window ts tight, the nir, chilied by contact with the glass, wiil sweep 
downward over its surface. and continne descending untii it reaches the 


жалы beiow, where It is feit as a cold eurrent. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCI- 


Так Fort or боһсохра. — Golconda has an old, old history. Hydera- 
bad, with all its yenrs, nnd great population, 


1 | mik Tie blocks of black 
granite which lie seattered over the eountry here lose their individual- 
ity, nnd form a vast cone, on the apex of which stands the grim fort of 

; The fort is still snrrounded by its crenellated 
stone wall, which is three miles in circumference. It has eigiity-seven 
high bastions at the nngles, on which nre still the ancient Shahi guus 
some of them with their breeches blown out, from service in half-for- 
gotten wars. The bastions are built of solid blocks of granite, either 
cemented together or bound with iron clamps. Many of these blocks 
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Their average thickness is from fifty 
It was 
We saw many fragments of palace walls; decayed 
mansions, where fragments of the delicate jalousies told the story of 
former splendor and social elegance; and heavy guns which had 


are of immense size and weight. 
to sixty feet. On the way up we passed many battlements. 
fort within fort. 


grown rusty in their long silence and disuse. On our right we saw an 
immense piece of masonry —a chambered wall with granite substruct- 
ures —the whole covering a catacomb of fabulous dimensions. Пеге 
lay the buricd wealth of Golconda in the old times when the kings 
revelled in untold glory, and their very names were symbols of heroism 
and treasure throughout India. What this treasure consists of is not 
well known, but most probably it was in jewels and gold. They were 
buried somewhere in these far-down vaults, and only the king, with 
possibly his premier, knew its exact whereabouts. Ile had a diagram 
of the catacomb, and knew where to go with his diggers, who were 
probably blindfolded when in sight of the treasure. When treasure 
was taken out, the place was walled up again, that all trace of the 
locality might disappear. It is believed, according to the best infor- 
mation 1 could derive, that vast wealth is still stored here, which is at 
the service of the Nizam when his revenue from regular sourees gets 
scanty. I noticed that there had been recent openings in the solid 
masonry, but could not tell whether they had been caused by making 
repairs or for outlets for the concealed treasure, and again walled up. 
The “mines of Golconda ” are а pure myth. The diamonds and other 
precious stones discovered near l'artecll Cuddapah were brought here 
for sale, and were readily purchased by the rulers and their wealthy 
court. They were cut and polished hero, and were regarded as equally 
good with gold as permanent treasure of the realm. The burial of 
them for future emergency gave the popular impression of a mine. — 
Rev. Dr. Hurst, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Brick AND STONE BRIDGES or Lange Span. — Professor E. Dict- 
rich, of Berlin, enumerates 57 bridges of brick or stone existing which 
have a span greater than 130 ft., and says that there are no others over 
that size. Of these 22 are highway and 22 railroad bridges, one carries 
a canal, and one an aqueduct. Of the 57 there are 27 in France, 18 in 
Italy, 10 in England, two each in Austria and Spain, and one cach in 
Germany, Switzerland, and the United States. The American bridge 
has the largest span of all —It is the Cabin John Bridge, near Waslı- 
ington, which is a single arch of 237 ft. span. Of the 57 bridges only 
three others are over 200 ft. span; 10 are between 164 and 200 ft., and 
43 between 131 and 164 feet. Fourteen of them were built before 1800 ; 
22 between 1800 and 1860; 5 between 1860 and 1870; 6 between 1870 
and 1880, and the remaining 10 since 1880. In 22 of these bridges the 
rise ig between one-third and one-half the span; in 18 between one-third 
and one fourth; in 10 between one-fourth and one-fifth, and in 6 be- 
tween one-fifth and one-cighth. One bridge, in Turin, Italy, has a still 
flatter arch, the rise being in the proportion of 1: 8.18 to the span. — 
Railroad and Engineering Journal. 


THE DRAINAGE or THE CAMPAGNA. — It has long been known that 
remains of ancient drainage works exist at different points in the Cam- 

agna, but it is only of late years that it has been possible to examine 
in detail the system of their construction. During the building of the 
new forts which surround Rome deep trenches have been cut into the 
soil, and by these old drains have been exposed in many parts in suffi- 
cient numbers to throw light on the method followed by the designers 
of them. On this hint, and taking advantage of the excavations, fur- 
ther search has been made, and it is now clear that a great part of the 
Campagna was in the distant past made healthy by systems of local 
drainage. Each hill or bluff on which a house or village was built was 
intersected by a net-work of drains, that often rose abave each other in 
two or three tiers, and finally cither carried the water away to the near- 
est outfall or stored it for agricultural or domestic use. One of the 
most perfect examples of the latter form was discovered in a hill on 
which the fort outside the Porta Portese stands. Ata short distance 
below the surface of this hill, which was once occupied by an impor- 
tant Roman villa, the workmen came across the upper tier of drains. 
A system of tunnels about four feet high and nearly two feet wide lias 
been cut through the porous rock, the top being strengthened by pairs 
of large tiles meeting in the centre and forming a gable roof. All the 
galleries of this tier converge with a very gentle slope to a common 
outfall, which leads the collected water to a second tier, that spreads 
its passages through the rock a few feet lower. The outfall of this 
second tier differs from the first in being narrowed to a small gullet, 
which was closed by a sheet of lead some eighteen inches square 
pierced with numerous holes so as to actas a strainer. This sheet of 
lead was found in situ. Тһе third tier of galleries, about forty feet 
from the surface, and cutting the hill in eross lines direetly beneath 
the upper systems, differs from these in three respects. Its floor is 
perfectly level, it has no outfall for its water, and it has a far larger 
seetion, being six feet high and nearly three feet wide. It was de- 
signed to serve for the storage of the water flowing into it from the 
upper drains, and was like them connected with the surface by a per- 
pendieular shaft up which the water could be raised. All the shafts 
were provided with steps in their walls, traces of which still remain, for 
the use of workmen employed in cleaning the drains. AS soon as 
these drains had been cleared of the aecumulated deposit of centuries, 
though it was then à dry summer season, the water began to flow again 
and the cistern soon filled. The drains still discharged, as well as 
when first built, their double function of sanitating the soil and provid- 
ing a constant supply of water for the use of the villa that stood above. 
— The National Review. 


VALUE or A WAINUT Loo.— Curly walnut is highly valued by 
veneer makers, if it contain the right kind of figure. A eurious story 
eoınes from West Virginia about a eurly-walnut log. A woodsman 
found a tree somewhere in the region about Kanawha Falls, that he 
concluded was very valuable. He secured a sample and forwarded it 
to a handler of such wood in Baltimore. The result was that the dis- 
coverer received an offer for the tree, probably amounting to $2,000. 


Subsequently the Baltimore man sold a share of tlıe chance to an Indian- 
apolis dealer, who opened negotiations with the woodsman for posses- 
sion of the prize, at length going to West Virginia to proseeute the en- 
terprise. When the affair had reached this stage the woodsınan con- 
cluded that the tree was worth 83,000, and demanded that sum for it, 
or he would not yield up his knowledge. Secing that the Indianapolis 


man was bound to find the tree, if possible, the discoverer eut it down 
and buried it in the earth. A thorough search has, as yet, failed to 
reveal the hiding place of the log, and the man who holds the secret 
declares that nothing but $2,000 will bring it to the surface. — North- 
western Lumberman. 


"The usual 
commercial signs signify very little just now. ‘The reason із that this is 
what might be termed the Incubating season for business. During tbe next 
thirty days perhaps СЕРІ per cent of the volume of new business for this 

ear will be practically determined npon. This business will not be shown 
in railway earnings, volume of exchanges, or in financial statements, or in 
any of the ways which commercial activity usually shows itself. Boston 
builders have already shown what they expect todo. New York architects 
and bullders have shown that they have and expect to have ahout as much 
work this year as last, that activity in house and flat: bullding has not been 
overdone, thatsnburban bullding activity will assume very large proportions, 
that railway-terminal facilities and rapid-transit facilities will probably be 
determined upou this year, but not in time to effect building interests, and 
that the vigorous growth that characterized manufacturing, commercial and 
building operations will be repeated this year. It Is true less may be pro- 
secuted than projected, but a conservative estimate as to probable construe- 
tion gives the higher limit as the one to connton. Building operations in 
the territory within one hundred miles of New York city will be fully up 
to last year. The tendency is still to concentration with regard to manu- 
facturing, storage and distributing facilities. Railroad work wlll be abun- 
dant. Low prices of iron, steel, lumber and building material will encour- 
age the prosecution of several railroad building enterprises, such as terminal 
facilities at New York, Philadelphia, Staten Island, possibly, and additional 
facilities at several outlying points for the freer and cheaper bandiing of 
heavy freights. The Reading Company bas about completed its real-estate 
purchases for the extension of its road from Ninth and Greene Streets to 
l'weifth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. Thu Pennsylvania Company 
will extend its station facilities at its present Filbert ard Broad Street Sta- 
tion, probably doubling them. The same company ls credited with the 
intention of enormous expenditures at and near Pittsburgh. It has orders 
out for one hundred and seventy-two engines and has schemes in hand for 
the improvement of its lines west of Pittsburgh. lt is understood the Balti- 
more & Ohio management contemplates some very important improvements 
along its linos and branches as soon as it can disentangle itself from the 
errors of the previous presidential management. Other roads having 
Atlantie coast termini will also enter upon a policy of improvement and 
expansion which will reflect favorably on all industries that will in any way 
contribute supplies. Southern roads, lt is ascertained, cuotemplate large 
additions of mileage and other improvements, which will help Southern 
iudustries identified with railway development. Io fact, already large car- 
orders and orders for all kinds of railway materlal have been placed this 
month at Chattanooga, Rowe, Anniston, Decatur and other industrial and 
manufaeturing eeutres Sonth. This rather extended reference is made to 
assured facts in order to dispel the notion entertained that railroad com- 
panies will be small and parsimonious buyers of material this year. ‘The 
circumstinees surrounding as much as forty thonsand miles of American 
railway mileage compels liberal eupplemental expenditures This source of 
demand will compensate for a falling off in new lines. In addition to this, 
mill aud shop products will be in demand in many new directions. Pipe- 
lines, tunnels, elevated-road work, rapid-transit projects, elevator building, 
warehouse building, besides an extraordinary activity in mabufactaring, 
and mining enterprises in the West aud South will all help toswell the volume 
of work to be entered upon. From many quarters the replies made to 
inquiries show that bouse buildiug will be of last yenr’s magnitude in the 
aggregate. Builders have been agreeably surprised at the large number of 
absolute sales made and the evidences of a continuing demand The 
character of these cheap houses is improving year by year. Cheap plumb- 
ing and carpenter work is disappearing, and more attention is being given to 
good aud euduring work. There is much house building work to be done 
in the States between Ohlo and Minnesota. Lumber will he low; nails 
have reached cost, practically; all building material is at as low a price as 
it will probably reach, and builders and those employing them will make 
the best of these opportunities. Iron and steel makers anticipate a busy 
year. Machinery makers have work in sight up to early summer, Testile- 
goods manufactnrers admit the market is beginning to absorb their produe- 
tions more slowly. Stove manufacturers Enst complain that Western 
manufacturers bave cheaper iron by a dollar or two per ton. Builders of 
heavy aud special machinery predict greater activity in machlnery. Agii- 
cultural-implement makers wil! not neeumulate stocks further. Money- 
lenders are still quite anxious to loan on good Western securities. In the 
Southern States investments are generally made io person ur by proxy 
rather than to loan money. Large timber tracts are being picked up. 
Desirable mining lands near railroads and streams which сап be used to 
reach railroads are rapidly passing out of first into second and third hands 
to be held for future advances. Western shop capacity is on the increase 
and machinery mikers in the New England and Middle states have a large 
amount of shop-equipment business under contract. The production of 
anthracite con! is just equal to the output at this Ише last year. The iron 
output is twenty per cent less. Logging operations in the Northwest point 
to a ten per cent deficit, which will probably disappear when returns are 
all in. Weather lumber manufacturers are all striving to enlarge their 

roduction in unticipation of dividing the Northern markets with the 
Ағын lamber interests, іп part, at least. Tariff agitations continne to 
check the easy and natural development of business, but the beavy con- 
sumption in progress and the prepirations for lts increase gives a strong 
undertone to business and leaves business men eontident that there are no 
worse evils in store for them than lower prices, narrower margins and 
longer credits, This tendency will exhaust itself soon beeause of the natu- 
ral expansion.going on which wil! develop a better demand for money-pro- 
ducts and Ibor and open still wider fields for enterprise. 
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J HERE is something interesting in the way in which Ameri- 
Ju cans take up tlie idea of sharing the profits of manufaetur- 

ing among the operatives in the faetory, which has now 
attained a wide-spread popularity here. American manufac- 
turers are almost always men wlio have themselves been opera- 
tives, and they reason with their employés in an unassuming, 
sensible way which is often very instructive. Among others, 
the Springfield Foundry Company of Massachusetts has just 
paid a dividend of two and one-half per cent as an addition to 
the wages earned by each man who has been with the Com- 
pany during the year. Although this amounts to a present of 
twenty dollars or so to each person employed, at a season when 
such extra income is particularly acceptable, the directors of 
tbe Company, in their eireular announcing the dividend, rather 
apologize for its smallness, and, while acknowledging the dis- 
position shown by most of the men to do their part in earning 
it, express the hope that another year's business will show a 
better result, and point out the most effective way to aecomp- 
lish this. In their judgment the most serious drain upon the 
surplus profits which might be used for paying dividends comes 
from the carelessness of moulders and others, who needlessly 
turn out defective castings. In every foundry there is a certain 
amount of loss from this cause, but we imagine that the Spring- 
field Company's men will be rather surprised to learn that the 
cost of making good their own careless work amounted during 
the past year to twice as much as the dividend; and that if 
they had all done their work as well as they could, their share 
of profits, without any extra hours of labor, or any extra exer- 
tion beyond a little eare, would have averaged sixty dollars in 
place of twenty. This difference will seem to the dullest 
workman well worth saving another year, and the Company's 
circular reinforces the moral by pointing ont that the loss on 
an imperfect casting is sometimes as great as the profit on a 
good one; so that if a man loses a easting which takes one 
hour to mould, he must work his best all the rest of the day 
barely to cover the loss from his careless hour, without earning 
anything as profit for that day, either for himself or his em- 
ployers. ‘This, it seems to us, is very well put, presenting the 
lesson that profit in business depends on constant care and 
economy in the smallest details in a foreible and simple way. 
The circular closes by reminding the men that they have a per- 
sonalinterest in the business; that every minute of time and 
every cent's worth of property saved increases their profits; 
and that every pound of poor and rough casting injures the re- 
putation and business of the foundry, while every pound of 
good casting helps both, and increases the present and prospec- 
tive profits of the workmen. 


CY[THERMUS," the clever expert correspondent of the 
Engineering and Building Record, describes in a recent 
number a hot-water heating apparatus which he has 

applied to a small city house with very satisfactory results. 


The house in questiou was originally provided with one of 
those feeble eontrivanees, the * Baltimore heater," which, as 
readers in places where house-warming is scientifically carried 
on inay need to know, consists of a sort of flat stove set in an 
ordinary fireplace and having a smoke-pipe led up the flue, 
around wlıich a certain amount of partially-warmed air strug- 
gles up into the rooms above. Finding it inconvenient to he 
obliged to wear his overcoat at breakfast in cold weatlier, to 
say nothing of the objections to leaving his family to shiver all 
day in a half-warmed house, “Thermus” bought a No. 22 
Hitehings base-burning greeuhouse boiler and set it in the 
corner of liis dining-room, which, as is common in New York 
houses, is the front basement room. From the connections 
provided on the boiler, he then carried a line of flow and return 
pipes, supplying four Bundy hot-water radiators, two of which 
were placed in the entranee hall, while the other two wero set 
near the windows in the front and rear first-story rooms. A 
small expansion-tank was connected with the upper end of the 
loop of pipe and the apparatus was then complete, and it has 
continued to warm the liouse comfortably in tlie coldest weather, 
with a consumption of less than fifty pounds of coal per day, 
and a maximum temperature of one hundred and fifty degrees 
in the flow-pipe, as measured by the thermometer inserted for 
the purpose. Owing, no doubt, to the liberal provision of 
heating-snríace in the first-story hall, the chambers in the 
second story are sufficiently warm without any radiators spe- 
eially devoted to them, and as the apparatus runs day and 
night, the house does not get chilled. As compared with the 
old heater, which, with a consumption of eoal more than fifty 
per cent greater, failed to warm even the room in which it 
stood, this simple hot-water system seems to have been very 
suecessful, and while commending “ Thermus's? letter, which 
is to be found in the issue of the Engineering and Building 
Record ior January 7th, to the attention of persons interested 
in the subject, we feel ourselves moved to say a little on our 
own account in regard to what is certainly fast beéoming tho 
most popular mode of house-heating. 


” 


AVING ourselves used a No. 22 Hitchings base-burner 
H boiler for several years, we can confirm all that “Thermus ” 
says of its virtues. Small as it is, the whole affair being 
only twenty-one inches in diameter, and forty-two inches high, 
fire can be kept in it continuously for almost any length of 
time. With our own boiler, which, however, has а compara- 
tively small duty to perform, the consumption of coal does not 
average more than twenty-five pounds a day, and, in all but the 
coldest weather, one supply of coal in twenty-four hours, with 
a corresponding shaking out and removal of ashes, is sufficient 
to keep an equable heat all through the hot-water system day 
and night; and with good coal we have kept fire continuously 
from October to April. The freedom of the fire in this, as in 
other hot-water boilers, from the variations and uncertainties 
to which small hard-coal fires are ordinarily subject, is prob- 
ably due to tlie conservative influence of the large body of 
water circulating around the fire-pot, which tends powerfully 
to maintain the coal at an equal temperature, and to proteet it 
from the sudden chills which would extinguish a similar tire in 
an ordinary stove. Whether the excellenee of the results to 
be obtained with the boilers is, however, all that is necessary 
to prove the superiority of hot-water heating, is doubtful. In 
the house which “Thermus ” describes, the cost of the apparatus 
for warming three rooms and the hal, is set down as one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, as a minimum, and as all the 
heating is by direct radiation, no fresh-air is admitted unless 
the windows are opened. Now, according to the plan given in 
“ Thermus's" letter, there would be no difficulty in setting in 
the basement a small furnaee, which, at no greater first, eost, 
would warm all the rooms now warmed by the hot-water, and 
probably the second story bath-room in addition, and, besides 
heat, would supply fresh-air. "Whether the expense of operat- 
ing the furnace would be as small as that of the hot-water 
boiler is very doubtful, but fresh-air is à Inxury, to be paid for 
like other luxuries, and a good furnace will supply it as eheaply 
as any apparatus in common use. Moreover, there is an un- 
pleasant possibility that the het-water pipes, if the house should 
be left to itself for a day or two, may Mon, and either they 
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or the beiler will burst in consequence, the result in either case 
being a long bill for repairs, and a house. uninhabitable for a 
time.’ Having ourselves had this experience, we can speak 
with confidence upon the point, and on this, as well as other 
grounds, we may say that, for small houses, several improve- 
ments in the application ef hot-water heating are needed, 
before the system can compete successfnlly with that which 
employs a hot-air furnace. One of the most important improve- 
ments yet to be made should lie in the reduction of the cost of 
radiators. In “’Thermus’s ” house the four radiators are valued 
at fifty-six dollars, or forty cents per square foot of surface. 
This, although moderate in comparison with the prices once 
charged, is, in our opinion, about twice what it should be. 
Cast-iron pipe, such as is used for greenhouse heating, pays a 
large profit at twenty cents per square foot of radiating-sur- 
face, and there seems te be ne reason why buckled plates, or 
some simple form of cast-iron radiator, should not be made at 
aslowarate. Moreover, te compete successfully with furnace- 
heating, het-water radiators for dwellings eught to be made to 
take in a fresh-air snpply from out-of-doors, on the direct- 
indirect plan, and deliver it warmed into the room. There 
ought to be no serious difficulty in designing simple radiators 
of this sort, which would do mere to solve the problem of con- 
venient house-heating, than anything yet devised. The next 
thing would be te compound some solution which could be used 
instead of pure water in the heating system, and which would 
not freeze so as to burst the pipes er beiler under any circum- 
stances. The well-known hot-water car-heaters use strong 
brine instead of water. This has the advantage of obviating 
danger from frost, as well as the incidental one of raising 
slightly the maximum temperature of the radiating surfaces; 
but it has the grcat disadvantage of corroding the pipes, and the 
house-building world still awaits the mixture which will offer 
the advantages of brine, without its defects. When this comes, 
together with the inexpensive radiator which will take in a six- 
inch stream of air at zero from the ontside of the house, and 
deliver it at ninety degrees into the room, and Mr. Fletcher's 
boiler, which, by the aid of copper pegs driven through the 
bottom, presents an efficiency several times as great as that of 
the old kind, we may expect to see hot-water apparatus super- 
sede fnrnaces in small houses, as it already has to a consider- 
able extent in large ones. 


in Portugal, where the Banquet Theatre at Oporto took 

fire on the stage, and was destroyed, about a hundred per- 
sons being either suffocated by the smoke and gas, or crushed 
in the struggle to escape. The cause of the fire is thought to 
have been a leakage of gas from a pipe under the stage, by 
which enough gas was accumnlated to form an inflammable 
mixture with the air; and in the midst of the performance a 
violent explesien took place, extinguishing most of the lights 
in the theatre, and scattering fire in all directions. As usual, 
the persons nearest the doors escaped, but those behind them, 
in their eagerness to get out, barricaded the exits, so that they 
were crushed, while they prevented others from escaping. 
Тһе ocenpants of the upper tiers of boxes, seeing the impos- 
sibility of reaching the doors, jumped from the windows, saving 
their lives at the cost of bruises and broken limbs. "The stage 
exits seem to have been in unusually good condition, and the 
performers were mostly saved. If the year should go on as it 
has begun, the season of 1887-88 will long be famous for 
theatre fatalities. For several years the disasters at Nice and 
Vienna were the only very notable ones occurring in Europe, 
but since the present theatrical season began we have had 
three very serious and fatal conflagrations, at Exeter, Paris 
and Oporto, with some months remaining for further catas- 
trophes. 


Неза very fatal theatre fire occurred a few days ago 


where a handsome apartment-honse on ene of the best 

streets in the city and repnted to be nearly fireproof took 
fire in the third story in some mysterious way, and the flames 
running up the elevater-shaft soon set the upper stories in a 
blaze. The first and fourth floors were vacant, and the occu- 
pants of the second and third stories escaped, although with 
diffieulty, as the halls were filled with smoke, but the fifth 
story was cut off by the dense smoke in the halls and the 


Hes sad accident occurred in New York recently, 


88 


appearance ef fire abont the staircase before the alarm conld 
be given. This story was occupied by a lady named Westlake, 
with her daughter and two young sens and an old servant. 
There were no fire-escapes on the building, and, waking to find 
their retreat by the stairs intercepted, they could do nothing 
but stand at the windows imploriug help from the passers-by. 
An engine was quickly brought, but a stream from a hose was 
useless for saving life, and while a message was despatched for 
long ladders the foreman of the engine company undertook to 
reach the prisoners with a short scalingladder. He managed to 
climb to the fifth story, followed by two or three other men, 
who waited at the third floor for his return. The brave fire- 
man took one of the Westlake beys in his arms and clinibed 
down with him to the fourth story, when he was overpowered 
by a rush of dense smoke from the windows and lost his hold 
of the ladder. His men below, seeing him about to fall, spread 
a life-net to catch him, and he and the child both fell iuto it, 
but rebounded from it to the pavement and were both severely 
injured. ‘The firemen who had been waiting in the third story 
tlıen jumped from the windows into the net and escaped unhurt. 
The remaining son and the daughter next tried this forlorn 
chance for their lives. 'The young lady dropped first from the 
windew-sill to which she had been clinging, but struck a ladder 
before reaching the net, and was se badly injured that she died 
almost immediately. The boy, perhaps more fortunate, reached 
the net, but fell out again and was severely bruised on the 
stones. By this time the long ladders arrived and were quickly 
set up for the rescue of the mother, who was seen partly hang- 
ing ont of a window. Before the firemen could reach her, 
hewever, she fell to the pavement and was picked up dead, 
suffocation by smoke having, however, been nearly complete 
before her fall. 


НЕ architectural world is looking ont rather anxiously for 
the announcement of the great competition fer designs for 
the Palace of Congress at Buenos Ayres. Some time ago 

the Argentine Government appropriated six million dollars for 
the constrnction of this building, and a semi-official announce- 
ment was made that architects would be invited to submit de- 
signs in competition, but so far no formal publication of the 
terms bas been made. It is understood, however, that eight 
months from the official announcement will be allowed for the 
completion of the designs and delivery at Buenos Ayres; or 
forty days less, if competitors prefer to deliver them at the 
nearest Argentine embassy. The jury is to be composed of 
the Presidents of the two Chambers, the Director and Vice- 
Director of the Department of Civil Engineering, the chief 
magistrate of the city of Buenes Ayres, und ten other members, 
to be appeinted by the President, of whom five are to be archi- 
tects. Six prizes are offered. The first prize is twenty thou- 
sand dollars, but five thonsand of this will be retained until the 
anthor of the plan so honored has executed and delivered the 
working drawings of the building. The second prize is eight 
thousand dellars, the third, four thousand; and there are three 
inferior prizes, of two thousand dellars each. 


T seems rather curious to hear the name of Leonardo da 
Vinci invoked as the inventor of the device by which tlie 
Panama Canal] is to be carried to completion, and made 

available for use, but there is no doubt that this great artist 
was the originator of the system of locks with movable gates 
new in use on nearly all canals and canalized rivers, and to this 
system the Panama Canal is now to be adapted. Although the 
change or the original scheme of a sea-level cutting to one in- 
cluding several locks was officially considered a year or more 
ago, it was only formally adopted this winter, yet such rapid 
progress has heen made with the application of the lock system 
that contracts have already been entered into with M. Eiffel, 
the great engineer-bnilder, for the construction of the gates and 
other apparatus for eight enormous locks, all of the same pat- 
tern, by which vessels will be lifted from the Atlantic to the 
heights of the Culebra, and let down again to the Pacific. The 
gates, which form the most important part ef the lock, are to 
he of iron, sliding in a groove, and the water is te be intro- 
duced and withdrawn from the lock by means of huge pipes, 
nine feet in diameter, which will pour ten million gallons of 
water into the lock basin in fifteen minutes. . 


.r 
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SAFE BUILDING. —XXIV.! 
ордене is frequently added to а girder ог beam by trussing 


it, as shown in Table XVIII. 


One or two struts are placed 


against the lower (or upper) edge of a beam and a rod passed 
over them and seenred to each end of the beam; by stretehing this 


rod the beam becomes the compression ehord of a truss and also a 


Trussed 


continuous girder running over one or two supports. 
Boame. There must therefore be enough material in the beam 


to stand the compression, and in addition to this enough to stand the 
transverse strains on the continuons girder. If the loads are concen- 


TABLE XVIII. 
TRUSSED 


nEAMS. 


lMiustrations. Description, 
Trussed Beam 
with one centre load 
وو کک‎ 


АВ=ВС 


Trussed Beam 
with one load = to, 
(not eentral,) 
at any point 


ABSBC 


Trussed Beam 


END with uniform load 
== 
ф b 2 апа one central strut. 
AB=BC 


Trussed Beam 
with uniform load 
= u and two struts, 
dividing beam into 
three equal parts. 
А p—= IG — CÇ P 


Trussed Beam 
with two equal loads 
each == w, and two 
struts at equal dis- 

tances from ends. 


AB=CF 


Trussed Beam 
with two unequal 
loads w, and w, at 
, any points. 

Providing p smaller 
than w, and q larger 
than ww, 


Trussed Beam 
with two unequal 
loads w, and w, at 
any points. 
Providing p larger 
than te, and q smaller 
than to, 


Compression In Struts, 


Compression in BD 


= +0 


Compression in В D 


= + и, 


Compression in B D 
=+ i u 


Compression in B D 


Compression in C E : 


same as in B р 


Compression in B D 
= +- v, 


Compression in CE 
same as in B D 


Compression in B D 
= {р 
Compression т ВЕ 


= = BE 
=+ aw) Ё 


Compression in C E 
= + ғи 
Compression in B D 
=+w 
Compression in C D 

CD 
= SF (p = w,). 


Compression in C E 


> 


BD Compression tn 


Compression in Beam. 


Compression in Л B 


w AB 

2 BD 
Compression in В С 

same ns in A D 


Compression in A B 
— АВ 
UD, 

Compression in B C 


same as in A B, or 
BC 


Compression in A B 
— 9 B 
=- ie u. BD 

Compression in B C 
same as in A 


Compression in 
and 

Compression in 

same as in 4 B 


BC 
СЕ 


=+ w,. BD 
Compression in B C 
and 
Compression in C F 
same as in A B 


Compression in A B 


m 
Compression in B C 
same as in СЁ 
Compression in C F 

CF 


И 


Compression т А В 
= Жш c 
=+p. ED 


Compression in B C 
same as in АВ 
CF 

CF 


Compression in A B 
AB 


Tension in Roda. Amount of Reactions. 


Tension in A D 
AD 
BD 
Tension in C D 
same as in А D 


Tension in A D 


16 
2 


=— p. 


Tension in C D 
same as in 4 D 


Tension in D E 

= — compression in A В Pr 
Tension in FE ze 
same asin A D 


Tension in A D 
Mr AD 
“BD 
Tension in DE 

== — compression m A В 
Tension in F E 
same as in A D 


Tension in A D 


--р.22 y Ue BF 4 ww CF 
Tension in D E dl 
= — Mnpression in АВ 
Tension inFE q= u. A B+ u,. AC 
E F 
= Бр 
Tension in АР 
p рю ВЕТ CE 
Tension inDE n" 
= — compression in C F 
Tension in F E q e AB--w,.AC 
Mr >. AF 
==? 20 


Where p= the amount of the left reaction, in pounds, 


4% q = the amount of right reaction, in pounds, 
H е0, W № = concentrated loads, in ponnds. 


Уа «= uniform joad, in pounds, over whoje beam. 
ч АВ, ВС, СЕ, B D, ВЕ, CD, CE, AD, DE, КЕ = the length of longi- 
tudinal central axes of these pieces, and must all be expressed uniformily, that 


is all expressed either in feet or inches, 


GLOSSARY OF SYMBOL8.—The foilowing letters, 
in ай cases, will be found to express the ваше mean- 
ing, unless distinctly otherwise stated, Viz.: — 

— area, in square inches, 
breadth, iu inches. 
eonstant for ultimate resistance to compression, 
in pounds, per equare inch. 
depth, in inches. 
coustant for modulus af elasticity, іп pounds- 
inch, that is, pounds per square Inch, 
Sactor-of-safety. 
constant for ultimate resistance to ehearing, per 
square inch, acrose the grain, 
g, = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per 
square inch, lengthwise of the grain. 
h = height, in inches. 
i = moment of inertia, in inches. [See Таћје I.] 
k = ultimate modulus of rupture, in pounds, per 
square inch.” 
1 = length, in inches. 
т = moment or bending moment, іп ponnds-Inch. 


1 Continuod from No. 636, page 108, 


ІН! 


ТЕ 


а 
b 
c 
d 
е 

/ 
7 


The amounts of compression in either struts or beam — parts wiii be the totai 
eompreseion in each, expressed in pounds ; to obtain the compression per square 
inch, divide the amount by the area of crose-section of the strut or part. 

The amounts of tension in rods wili be the total tension in each part, ox- 
pressed in ponnds ; to obtain the tension per square inch, divide the amount by 
the area of cross-section of rod. 


n = constant in Rankine's formula for compression | m = 3.14159, or, say, 3 1-7 signifies the ratio of the cir 


of long pillars. 
о = the centre, 


p = the amount of the left-hand re-action (or sup- 


[See Table 1.) 


port) of beame, in pounds. 


q =the amount of the right-hand re-action (or anp- 


port) of beama, in pounds. 
г = moment of resistance, in inches, [See Table I.] 


8 = strain, imn pounds. 


€ = constant for ultimate resistance to tension, іп 


pounds, per aquare inch. 
u = uniform load, in pounds. 


0 = stress, in роппдв. 


w = load at centre, in pounds. 


2, y and 2 signify unknown quantitiee, elther in pounds 


or inches. 


ó = total deflection, in Inches. 


p? = square of the radius of gyration, in inches. [See 


Table I. 
ћ= diameter, 


Т = radius, in inches 


E inches, 


‘erence and diameter of a circle, 
If there are more than one of each kind, the recond, 
third, ete., are indicated with the Roman numerais, 
as, for instance, а, di, Gu, Gin, 6tC., OF b, bi, би, бп, ete. 


n taking moments, or bending moments, strains, 
streeses, etc., to signify at what point es are taken, 
the ietter signifying that point is added, as, for iu- 
stance: — 

m = moment or bending moment at centre. 
msa “ + IJ point A. 
ms = ы “ “o point B. 
mx = ae ae м point X . 
€ = atrain at centre 

.в = “a point В. 

зх = “u point X. 

v = stress at RT 

dp = 0 int D. 

v mo point X. 

w = load at centre. 

a = n point A 
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trated immediately over the braces, there will be no transverse strain 
whatever, but the braces will be compressed the full amount of the 
respective loads on each. In the case of nniform loads, transverse 
strains cannot be avoided, of course, but where loads are concen- 
Struts placed trated the struts should always be placed immed- 
under load. jately under them. Even where loads are placed 
very unevenly, it is better to have the panels of the truss irregular, 
thus avoiding eross or transverse strains. This same rule holds good 
in designing trusses of any kind. 
Table XVIII shows very clearly the amount aud 
Necessary 
Conditions. kind of strains in each part of trussed beams. Where 
there are two struts and they are of any length care must be taken 
by diagonal braees or otherwise, to keep the lower ends of braces 
from tipping towards each other. Theoretically they eannot tip, but 
practically, sometimes, they do. Care must be taken that the beam 
is braced sideways, or else it must be figured for its safety against 
- lateral flexure (Formula 5.) Then it must have material enough not 
to shear off at supports, nor to crush its under side where lying on 
support. The ends of rods must have sufficient bearing not to crush 
the wood. Iron shoes are sometimes used, but if very large are apt 
to rot the wood. In that case it is well to have a few small holes in 
the shoes, to allow ventilation to end of timber. If iron straps and 
bolts are used at the end, eare must be taken that the strap does not 
tear apart at bolt holes; that it does not crush itself against bolts; 
that it does not shear off the bolts, and that it does not crush in the 
end of timber. Care must also be taken to have enough bolts, so that 
they do not erush the wood before them, and to keep the bolts from 
shearing out, that is tearing out the wood before them. In all truss- 
Importance es and trussed works the joints must be carefully 
of Joints. designed to cover all these points. Many architects 
give tremendous sizes for timbers and rods in trusses, thus adding 
unnecessary weight, but when it comes to the joint, they overlook it, 
and then are surprised when the truss gives out. The next time 
they add more timber and more iron, till théy learn the lesson. It 
“must be remembered that the strength of a truss is only equal to the 
strength of its weakest part, be that part a member or only a part of 
a joint. This subject will be fully dealt with in the chapter on 
Trusses. 


Depth The deeper the truss is made, that is, the further 

Desirabie. we separate the top and bottom chords, the stronger 
will it be; besides additional depth adds very much to the stiffness 
of a truss. 


Defiection All trussed beams, and all trusses should be “ cam- 
of Cirders bered up,” that is, bu np above their natural lines 
and Beams. sufficiently to allow for settling back into their cor- 

rect lines, when loaded. ‘The amount of the camber should equal the 

calculated deflection. For all beams, girders, ete., of uniform cross- 
section throughout, the deflection ean be calculated from Formule 

(37) to (42) according to the manner of loading. For wrought-iron 

beams and plate-girders of uniform eross-section throughout, the de- 

flection can be calculated from the same formule; where, however, 
the load is uniform and it is desired to simplify the calculation, the 
defleetion ean be quite closely ealeulated from the following Formula: 

Uniform Cross- 


section and 
Load. 


Là 
8= па (79) 

Where 6 = the greatest deflection at centre, in inches, of a 
wrought-iron beam or plate girder of uniform cross-section through- 
out, and carrying its total safe uniform load, calculated for rupture 
only. 

Where L= the length of span, in feet. 

Where d —the depth of beam or girder in inches. 

И beam or plate girder is of steel, use 644 instead of 75. 

M the load is not uniform, change the result, as provided in cases 
(1) to (8), Table VII. 

For a centre load we should use 932 in place of 75 or 


Uniform Cross- РАЈ 
section, Centre Š ==. (80) 
Load. Da 


Where values are the same, as for Formula (79) except that beam 
or girder carries its total safe centre load, caleulated for rupture only. 

lf beam or girder is of steel use 803 instead of 932. 

Therefore not to erack plastering and yet to carry their full safe 
loads, wrought-iron beains or plate girders should never exceed in 


40 


length (measured in feet) twice and a quarter times the depth 
(measured in inches), if the load is uniform, or 


Safe length, 
uniform Cross- 
section and 
Load. 


2H d=L (81) 


Where L = the ultimate length of span (not to craek plastering), 
in feet, of a wrought-iron beam or plate girder, of uniform eross- 
section throughout and uniformly loaded with its total safe load. 

Where d —the depth of beam or girder in inches. 

If beam or girder is of steel, use 2 instead of 21. 

1f the load is central the length in feet should not ехесей 24 times 
the depth in inches, or ` 
Safe length, 

uniform Cross- 


section, Centre 
Load. 


2а, қ (82) 


Where L— the ultimate length of span in feet (not to erack 
plastering), of a wrought-iron beam or plate girder, of uniform eross- 
seetion throughout, and loaded at its centre with its total safe load. 

Where d= the depth of beam or girder in inches. 

If beam or girder is of steel use 2? instead 24. 

One thing should always be remembered, when 
economieai, Using iron beams, and that is, that the deepest beam 
is always not only the stiffest, but the most economical. For instance, 
if we find it necessary to use a 103" beam — 105 pounds per yard, 
it will be cheaper to use instead the 12' beam — 96 pounds per yard. 
The latter beam not only weighs 9 pounds per yard less, but it will 
carry more, and deflect less, owing to its extra two inches of depth. 
This same rule holds good for nearly all sections. 
Deflection To obtain the defleetions of trussed beams or 
of Trusses. girders by the rules already given would be very 
complieated. For these cases, however, Box gives an approximate 
rule, which answers every purpose. Fe caleulates the amount of 
extension in the tension (usually the lower) ehord, and the 
amount of contraction in the compression (usually the upper) 
chord, due to the strains in eaeh, and from these, obtains the de- 
fleetions. Of course the average strain in each chord must be taken 
and not the greatest strain at any one point in either. In a truss, 
where each part is proportioned in size to resist exactly the com- 
pressive or tensional strain on the part, every part will, of course, be 


Deepest beam 


strained alike; the strain in the compressive member being — ( +) 
per square inch, throughout the whole length, and in the tension 


member — (2) per square inch, throughout the whole length. 


The same holds good for plate girders, where the top and bottom 
flanges are diminished towards the ends, in proportion to the bending 
moment. But where, as in wrought-iron beams (and in many truss- 
es), the flanges are made, for the sake of eonvenience, of uniform eross- 
section throughout their entire lengtlı, the “average” strain will, of 
course, be muclı less, and consequently the beam or girder stiffer. 
Average Strain If we construct the graphical representation of the 

in Chords. bending moments at each point of heam (as will be 
explained in the next Chapter) and divide the area of this figure in 
inch-pounds by the length of span in inches, we will obtain the 
average strain in cither flange, provided the flange is of uniform 
cross-section throughout, or 


Uniform Cross- = 4 
section. = F (83) 


Where v = the average strain, in pounds, on top or bottom flange 
or chord, where beam or girder is of uniform cross-section through- 
out. 

Where / — the length of span, in inches. 

Where а — the area in poundsineh of the graphical figure 
giving the bending mcment at all points of beam. 

To obtain the dimensions of this figure measure its base line (or 
horizontal measurement) in inches, and its height (or vertical meas- 
urement) in pounds, assuming the greatest vertical measurement as 


= (>) он ( 7) іп pounds, according to which flange we are ex- 


amining. 
Thus, in the ease of a uniform load, this figure would be a parabola, 


with a base of length equal to the span measured in inches, and a * 


height equal to the greatest fibre strains in pounds; the average 
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strain therefore in the compression member of a beam, girder or 
truss, of uniform cross-section throughout would be, — (remembering 
that tho area of a parabola is equal to two-thirds of the produet of 
its height into its base), 


Uniform load l (5) 
апа Сгозз- к=: ALS or 
section. i 
2 e 
= `. [( — 84 
=; (F) (84) 


Where v = the average strain, in pounds, in compression flange 
or chord of a beam, girder or truss of uniform cross-section through- 
out and carrying its total safe uniform load. 


Where (^) — the safe resistanee to compression per square inch 


of the material. 
It is supposed, of eourse, that at the point of greatest bending 
moment— or where the greatest compression strain exists— that 


the part is designed to resist or exert a stress — (5) per square 


inch. If the greatest compression stress is less, insert its value in 
placo of (5) Of course, it must never be greater Шап (5) 
Similarly we should have 
Uniform Load 2 t 
=> (+) (85) 


and Cross- — E 
section. ы 
Where v = the average strain, in pounds, in tension flange or 


chord of a beam, girder or truss of uniform eross-section throughout, | 


and earrying its total safe uniform load. 


Where (5) == the safe resistance to tension, per square inch, of 


the material. 
It being understood that at the point of greatest bending moment 
— or where tbe greatest tension strain exists — that the part is de- 


signed to resist or exert a stress = (>) per square inch. If this 
greatest tensional stress is less than (+) insert its value in its place 


in Formula (85). Of course, it must never be greater than (5 ) 


For a beam, girder or truss with a load concentrated at the cen- 
tre, but with flanges or chords of uniform eross-scetion throughont, 
the average strain would be just one-half that at the centre; for, the 
bending-moment graphical-figure will be a triangle, aud inserting the 
values in Formula (83) would give for the compression member : 


Centre Load € 
Unit v=}. (86) 
не, 7F (7) 
and for the tension member : 
t 
p=}. (+) (87) 


The meaning of letters being the same as in Formule (84) and 
(85), but the total safe load being concentrated at the centre instead 
of uniformly distributed. 

To obtain the amount of contraction or expansion due to this 
average strain, use the following Formula : 

Mae ut (88) 
from Strain. © 

Where v=the average strain, in pounds per square inch, in eith- 
er chord or flange. 

Where / — the length of span, in inches. 

Where e — the modulus of elasticity of the material, in pounds- 
inch. 

Where z — the amount of extension or contraction, in inelies, of 
the chord or flange. 

Now let us apply the above rules to beams, plate girders, and 
trussed beams. Taking the ease of a beam or plate girder or truss 
with parallel flanges or chords. 

Figure 145 shows the 6 p C 
same, after the deflection тр UL с ID суви 
has taken place. We can 
now assume approximate- H 
ly, that C A is equal to one- 

. halfthe difference between 
the eontraction of G C and 
the elongation of И В, or, what amounts to the same thing, that C A 


Fig. 145. 


is equal to one-half the sum of the eontraction of the one and the 
elongation of the other. 
Further, we can assume that approximately, A В = d or the depth 


of beam, and C D— E or one half the span. 


The curve C E С will approximate a parabola, so that if we draw 
a tangent C I" to the same at С, we know that D E = E F= M 


or DF=2.DE. But as D E represents the deflection ( 8) of 


the beam, we have 
DF=2.0. 

Now as C F is normal to СВ, and C D normal to A D, we know 
that angles D C F =A В C; further, as both triangles are right 
angle triangles, we know that they are similar, therefore : 

DF!:CA..DC:AB,or 
2.8: CAÊ: dor 


eal 


2 CA.! 
Š= = 


If now we assume the sum of the extension and contraetion of the 
two flanges or chords to be = z. 


We have CA= Zr 


Deflection of Par- 2.1 
e = س‎ 
orehordeany Ò 8.d (89) 


Cross-section. 

Where 9 =the deflection, in inches, of a beam, plate girder or 
truss, with parallel flanges or chords. 

Where х == (ће sum of the amount of extension in tension chord, 
plus the amount of contraction in compression chord. 

Where / — the length of span, in inches. 

Where d —the total depth of beam, girder or truss in inches. 

Take the ease of a wrought-iron plate girder or beam of uniform 
cross-section thronghout carrying its full uniform load, we should 
have the strain at the centre on the extreme fibres = 12000 pounds 
per square inch. Now the average strain on both upper and lower 
flanges would be, Formula (84) and (85). 

v=}. 12000— 8000 pounds 
per square inch. Therefore amount of contraction in upper flange 
Formula (88), (and remembering that, from Table IV, e — 27000000) 
pa Ее 
27000000 3375 

The elongation of the bottom flange would be an equal amount, 
therefore the sum of the two 
2.1 


Inserting these values in Formula (89) we have the deflection 
n 
Ó 8.1687,5.d 13500.d 
and inserting for /?— 144. L?, we have 
_ 144. L2 
Š — 13500. d. 
Li 
Tara 
Пай we assumed that the arca of flanges or chords diminished to- 
wards the supports in proportion to the bending moment or actual 
stresses required, the average strain would, of course, be 12000 
pounds per square inch throughout the entire length, no matter how 
the load might be applied. 
Inserting this value in Formula (88) we should have had, for the 
amount of contractiou of top flange ў 
ae 12:00:17 — 14 Е 
~~ 97 000000 _ 2250 
The same for “е extension of bottom chord, or 


m. = 2 CI се S 
7 72250 1125 
Inserting t is in Formnla (89) we have for tbe deflection : 
[1 12 


5—81125.а 9000.4 
Inserti .g 144 L?=1? we have 
_ 144. 12 


6 9000.4 7" 
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Parallel flanges 
or Chords, Di- 1,2 (99) 
minished Cross- Š EET 
section, any 624. d 


loads. 

Whereó =the greatest deflection, in inches, of a wrought-iron 
plate girder, or wrought-iron truss, with parallel flanges or ehords, 
and where the areas of flanges or chords are gradually diminished 
towards supports, and no matter how the load is applied; in no part 
however must the stresses, per square inch exceed respectively either 


c t 
( 5) = (+) 

Where L =the length of span, іп feet. 

Where d — the total depth (heights), in inches, from top of top 
flange or chord to bottom of bottom flange or chord. 2 

Jf girder or truss is of steel, use 53% instead of 62}. 

From Formula (90) and Formula (28) we get therule that (no mat- 
ter how the load is applied) if we want to earry the full safe load 
and not have deflection enough to crack plastering the length in feet 
must not exeeed 1$ times the total depth in inches. 


For: 
Ел; 
1. 008— рат 
L= 62].0,03.d 


= 1,875. d or say 


Safe Length, DI- 
minished Cross- 
section, any 
Load, Parallel 
Flanges or 
Chords. 


Where L = the length, in feet, of a wrought-iron plate girder or 
wrought-iron truss, with parallel flanges or chords and with area of 
flanges or ehords diminishing gradually towards supports and no 
matter how the load is applied; in no part however must the stresses, 


Бета (91) 


per square inch, exceed respectively either (52 ( +) 


Where d —the total depth (height), in inches, from top of top 
flange or ehord to bottom ot bottom flange or chord. 

Tf girder or truss is of steel, use 18 instead of 11. 

We see therefore that a beam of diminishing eross-seetion through- 
out is only about $ as stiff, as one with uniform cross-section, as its 
amount of defleetion will be 

Ae D b 

one-half more than that of the G 
latter. Both deflections are 
approximate only, however, 
as we see by eomparing the 
amount for the uniform eross- 
seetion to that obtained from 
Formula (79). The deflection 
for varying eross-seetions how- Fig. 146. 
ever ean be assumed as nearly enough correct, as these are never 
diminished so much practically as we have assumed in theory. Now 
taking the ease of a trussed beam. 

Deflection In Figure 146, let A B be one half of a trussed 

Trussed Beam. beam, let В С be the strut and A С the tie. We 
will consider the load concentrated at B. Now the first effeet is to 
shorten A B by compression, let us say to D B. 

Then, of course, A D will represent one half of the eontraetion in 
the whole beam A G. Now the end of rod A moving to D will, of 
course, let the point C down to E, if we make D E = A C. 

But there will be an elongation in D E besides, due to the tension 
in it, whieh will let it down still further, say to F, if DF=A C + 
elongation in A C, of course the point В will move down too, but we 
ean overlook this to avoid complication. We now have С F repre- 
senting the amount of the deflection. To this should be added the 
amount of contraction of B C due to the compression in it. We ean 
readily find C F. i 

We know that 


“А 
JF 


B P=4/PP-DE 


Now D F we know is— А C plus the elongation of A C due to the 
tension in it, whieh we ean find from Formula (88). From same for- 
mula we find the amount of eontraction in A G of whieh A Dis one- 


half, subtraeting this from A B or leaves, of course, D B. 


Now having found B F we substract from it B C, the leugth of 


whieh is known, and the balanee is of course the deflection C 1"; to 
this we add the eontraetion of В C and obtain the total defleetion of 
the wlıole trussed beam. 

li the load had been a uniform load, instead of a coneentrated one 
over the strut, there would be a deflection in that part of A G which 
would be acting as a continuous girder. But this defleetion would 
take place between Band G and between Band A and would not af 
feet the deflection of the whole trussed beam. 

An example will make much of the foregoing more clear. 


Example. 
A trussed Georgia Pine beam is 16" deep and of 
24 feet clear span; it bears 16" on each support and is trussed as 


Trussed Beam. 


shown in Figure 147. The 
beam carries a uniformly 
distributed load of 40800 
pounds on the whole span: 
including weight of beam 
and trussing. Of what size 
should the parts be ? 


Fig. 147, 


We draw the longitudinal neutral axes of cach part, namely A B 
BC and А C. The latter is so drawn that the neutral axis of the 
reaction, which is of course half way between D and E (or 8” from 
E) will also pass through A. 

In designing trusses this should always be borne in mind, that so 
far as possible all the neutral axes at each joint should go through 
the same point. 

The beam A F virtually becomes a eontinuons 
girder, of two equal spans of 12 feet or 144” each, 
uniformly loaded with 20400 pounds each, and supported at tliree 
points A, B and F. From table XVII we know that the greatest 
bending moment is at B and 


= ul = 367200 pounds-ineh. 


Cross-stralns 
in Beams. 


The modulus of rupture for Georgia pine (Table IV) )ا‎ (= 


1200, therefore moment of resistanee (r) from Formula (18) and 
Table 1, section No. 2, 
b.d2 _ 367200 | 


r= 


6 1200 
$. d? = 1836 
Now we know that d = 16, or 42-- 256, therefore 
. 1836 . 


= 7,2 or say we need a beam 71" x 16" for the 
transverse strain. We must add to this however for the additional 
compression due to the trussing. 
The amount of the load earried by strut C B, see 
Table XVII, is 
= $. и from each side, or 
= 25500 on the strut B C, of which 
= 12250 from each side. 
И now we make at any seale a vertical line b c = half the load 
ИЕ carried at point B or=12250 in our case, and 
inBeam. draw ba horizontally and a c parallel to A С, we 
find the strain in B A by measuring b a — (32300 pounds) or in 4 C 
by measuring a e= (34638 pounds) both measured at same scale 
asbe. We find, further, in passing around the triangle c b a с — 
(c b being the direction of the reaction at 4), that b a is pushing to- 
wards A, therefore compression ; and that a c is pulling away from 
A, therefore tension. Using the usual signs of-|-for compression, 
and — for tension, we have then: 
АВ=-| 82300 pounds. 
A C = — 84638 pounds. 
В C ==- 25500 pounds. 
Had we used Table XVIII we should have had the same result 
for: 


Compression 
in Strut. 


E „= T ЛАР 
t Vg 
О 
2 VA A 
D M. a 
1 LI . 
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Compression in A B= a, = + 32300 pounds and 


Tension in A c— 25500 AC. 


РЕ © 


Now the safe resistance of Georgia рше to compression along fibres 
(Table IV) is 


(5) — 150 pounds. 


If A B were very long, or the beam very shallow or very thin, we 


— 34638 pounds. 


should still further reduce [| by using Formula (3). But we can 


readily see that the beam will not bend much by vertical flexure due 
to compression, nor will it deflect laterally very much, so we can safe- 
ly allow the maximum safe stress per square inch, or 750 pounds and 
consider A B a short column. 
The necessary area to resist the compression, Formula (2) is: 
32300 = a. 750 or 


32300 _ 5 
hae = 43 square inches. , 
As the beam is 16” deep, this would mean an additional thickness 


=13=24 
En to the 74” already found to be necessary, we have 
= 
or the beam would need to be, say 10" x 16". 
Size of Strut. "Now the size of B C must be made sufficient not 
to crush in the soft underside of the beam at В. The bearing here 
would be across the fibres of the beam, and we find (Table IV) that 


the safe compressive stress of Georgia pine across the fibres is 2 


= 200 pounds. We need therefore an arca 


25500 : 
— = 12 2 
“==. = 128 inches 
As the beam is only 10" wide the strut B C will have to measure, 


= 12$ inches the other way, or we will say it could be 10” x 19". 
This strut itself might be made of softer wood than Georgia pine, say 


of spruce; the average compression on it is 


25500 ; 
ne = 212 pounds per square inch. 


Now spruce will stand a compression on end (Table IV) of (5 ) 


= 650 or, even if spruce is used, the actual strain would be less than 
one-third of the safe stress. At the foot of the strut В C we put an 
iron plate, to prevent the rod from erushing in the wood. The rod 
itself must bear on the plate at least 


25500 Š 5 
Iron $hoet — =— : 
ED os 13000 2,1 square inches, or it would erush the 
iron — (12000 pounds being the safe resistance of wrought-iron to 
erushing). 


Size of Tje-rod. Тһе safe tensional stress of wro'ghtiron being 
12000 peunds per square inch (Table IV), we have the necessary 
area for tie-rod A C from Formula (6) 
34638 = а. 12000 or 
a = 84688 
12000 
From a table of areas we find that we should require a rod of 
1 15-16” diameter, or say a 2” rod. 
The area of a 2” rod being= 3,14 square inches the actual ten- 
sional stress, per square inch on the rod, will be only 


= 2,886 square inches. 


E inch. 
3,14 11312 pounds per square inch 


Size of Washer. We must now proportion the bearing of the wash- 
er at “A” end of tie-rod. The amount of the crushing coming on 
washer wil be whichever of the two strains at A, (viz. B A and 
A C) is the lesser, or B A in our ease, which is 32300 pounds. We 
must therefore have area enough to the washer not to erush tlie end 
of beam (or along its fibres), the safe resistance of which we already 


found to be: (5)= 750 pounds рег squa-e inch; we need there- 


fore. 
32300 
150 


The washer therefore should be about 
63" by 63" 


— 43 square inches. 


Upset Screw- The end of the rod must have an “ upset” screw- 

end. end; that is, the threads are raised above the end of 
rod all around, so that the area at the bottom of sinkage, between 
two adjoining threads, is still equal to the full area of rod. If the 
end is not * upset" the whole rod will have to be made enough larger 
to allow for the entting of the serew at the end, whieh would be a 
wilful extravagance. 

It is-unnecessary to ealeulate the size of nuts, heads, threads, ete., 
as, if these are made tlıe regulation sizes, tlıey are more than amply 
CentraiSwivel, strong. It should be remarked here that in all 
trussed beams, if there is not a central swivel, for tightening the rod, 
that there should be a nut at each end of the rod; and not a head at 
one end and a nut at the other. Otherwise in tightening the rod 
from one side only it is apt to tip the strut or erush it into the beam 
on side being tightened. \Ve must still however caleulate the verti- 
cal shearing across tlie beam at the supporte, which we know equals 
the reaction, or 20400 pounds at each end. To resist this we lave 
10" x 16" = 160 square inches, less 3” x 16", cut out to allow rod 
end to pass, or say 112 square inches net, of Georgia pine, across the 


grain; and as (5 ) = 510 pounds per square inch (see Table IV); 


the safe vertical shearing stress at each support would be (Formula 7) 
112.570 = 63840 pounds or more than three times the 

Beatie of actual strain. Then, too, we shonld see that the 
eam. bearing of beam is not crushed. It bears on each re- 

action 16 inches, or has a bearing area — 16.10 — 160 square inclies. 


(54 for Georgia ріпе, across the fibres, Table IV, is 


(5)= 200, therefore the beam will bear safely at each 


end 
160.200 — 32000 pounds or about one-half more than the 
reaction. "There will be no horizontal shearing, of course, except in 
that part of beam under transverse strain, and this certainly cannot 
amount to much. The beam is therefore amply safe. 
рельстен Now let us ealeulate the deflection. The modulus 
of Beam. of elasticity for Georgia pine, Table IV is: 
€ = 1200000 pounds-inch. The average compre:sion strain in A F 
was 750 pounds per square inch, therefore the amount of eontraction 
(Formula 88)! 
__ 750.304 
77 1200000 
Now А D (in Fig. 146) will be one-half of this, or 0,095 inches. 
The amount of elongation in A C will be, remembering that we 
found tlıe average stress to be only 11312 pounds per square incl, 
and that for wrought-iron e = 27000000 (Formula 88) 


11312.163 
== O 
27000000 20022 


The exact length of A C (Fig. 147 should be 163,41 not 163"). 
Therefore D F (Fig. 146) will be 
D F — 163,41 + 0,0682 = 163,4782” 
D B —152— 0,19 
—151^",81 
Therefore (Fig. 146) 


ВЕРА 163,4782? — 151,812 
= 60”, 655 

Now BC (Fig. 147) would be= 60”, deducting this from the above 
we should have a deflection — 0”, 655. 

To this we must add the contraction of В C. The strut will be 
less than 60” long, say about 50”. The average compressive stress 
per square inch we found = 212 pounds. The ‘modulus of elasticity 
for spruce, Table IV, is e=850000, therefore contraction in strut 
(Formula 88) 

gl 212.50 
850000 
Adding this to the above we should have the total deflection 
6 — 0,655 + 0,0125 
— 0,6675 

This would be the amount we should have to “camber ” up tke 

beam, or say 3-4". 


— 0,19 inches. 


— 0,0125 


1 In теа Шу the contraction of 4 F would be much less, as the part figured for 
transverse strain only would very materially help to realst the compression, one 
half of it being in tension. 
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The safe deflection not to crack plastering, would be (Formula 28) 
8= L. 0,03 
= 24.0,03 
= 2 
So that our trussed beam is amply stiff. 
Louis рПЕСоРРЕТ BERG. 


[To be continued.] 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE KENT GATE, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
[Geiatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


Tus view is taken from without the eity walls. The little Jesuits’ 
chapel shows on the left. 


UNITED STATES COURT-HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE, SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. MR. W. A. FRERET, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 
OME of the details shown here, together with those shown in 
the American Architect for February 4th, will serve to illustrate 
some parts of the papers in United States Government Building 
Practice. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CITY-HALL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MESSRS. LONG & KEES, ARCHITECTS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


To these gentlemen was awarded the fourth prize. 


SOME OLD BELLS. 


THESE drawings were made after some loose sheets of the Allge- 
meine Bauzeitung that came into our hands by chance some time 
ago, and as they had no title, we have not been able to identify the 
bells. 


OLD BELLS. 


WRITER in Chambers’ Journal gives an ae- 
H eount of some old bells which perhaps will in- 
terest the readers of this journal: · 

The origin of the bell is not known; but a know- 
ledge of it goes back to a period beyond the written 
history of nations. The pious Dionysius Barsalabi, 
in his dissertation on bells, asserts that he finds it re- 
corded in several histories that Noah received a com- 
mand that the workmen employed in building the Ark 
sbould be summoned to their labor by the strokes of 
wood on a bell; but the earliest mention of them in 
Seripture is found in Exodus xxviii, 33-35, and 
xxxix, 25, when speaking of the necessary ornaments for the hem of 
the high-priest’s robe: “And beneatb, upon the hem of it, thou shalt 
make pomegranates of bluc and of purple and of scarlet, round about 
the hem thereof; and bells of gold between them round about; a 
golden bell and a pomegranate upon the hem of the robe round 
about. And it shall be upon Aaron to minister: and his sound shall 
be heard when he gocth in unto the holy plaee before the Lord, and 
when he cometb out, that he die not.” “And they made bells of 
pure gold, and put the bells between the pomegranates upon the hem 
of the robe." It is possible that the Assyrians and Egyptians used 


hells exclusively in religious rites, but the Greeks and Romans em- 
loyed them for secular as well as for religious purposes. At the 


ritish Museum may be seen, in a case in the Nimroud Gallery of 
Assyrian antiquities, eighty small bronze bells with iron tongues, 
which were found by Layard in a caldron when excavatiog Nimroud 
— the ancient Calah of Seripture on the banks of the Tigris, the 
approximate date of whieh city may be given from B. c. 885 to 630. 
The great feasts of Osiris, the judge of the dead, were inaugurated 


by the Egyptian priests with the ringing of hand-bells, and the 
Greek priests of Cyhele followed the same custom when they 
sacrificed to the “mother of a hundred gods.” Later, they were in 
more gencral use with botlı Greeks and Romans. Pliny refers to the 
sounding of a bell in public places in Athens to advertise the sale of 
fish — doubtless the predecessor of the modern town-crier, who may 
still be heard in remote eountry districts. The Greek sentries in 
camps and garrisons, when they heard the ringing of a bell, knew 
the relief guards were approaching, and were bound to answer the 
signal. At Rome also the musical tinkling announcing the hour for 
the indulgence of the luxurious bath was welcomed by the Romans, 
who made great use of bells as personal ornaments, and adopted 
them for emblems on their triumphal processional cars. 

The small quadrangular hand-bells, made of thin plates of ham- 
mered iron, riveted together at the sides and bronzed—a form 
represented on some of the old Irish stone crosses, and specimens of 
which are in the British and Hibernian museums — were exclusively 
used for ecclesiastical purposes. Their introduction into Britain is 
generally assigned to the wandering monks, who in those early days 
of Christianity made frequent pilgrimages to Italy. Ireland possesses 
a riel collection of those old bells, some of which, with a traditional 
history, are preserved in costly shrines, embellished with gems. In 
the “Annals of the Four Masters” mention is made of the “bell of 
St. Patrick,” which has ever been held in special veneration beeause 
of the belief that it was the property of that saint. For generations 
this relic was in the possession of the Mulholland family, who kept it 
buried in order to insure its safety during the disturbances which so 
frequently troubled their eountry. The last descendant of the family - 
bequeathed the treasure and the secret of its hiding-place to the late 
Adam McClean, who, on searching, duly found in the spot indicated 
a strong oaken box, containing the old bell, enclosed in its lovely 
shrine, and with a Bible written in early Irish characters. This bell 
is only six inches high, five broad and four deep; the shrine is of 
beaten brass, covered with an antique design of gold and silver filigree 
worked in complieated convolutions and knots. The whole is pro- 
fusely studded over with rock crystals, garnets and other precious 
stones. It is now in the Royal Irish Academy—an interesting 
collection that includes the almost unique “bell of Armagh,” besides 
others, rivals in age and beanty. But as a priceless specimen of the 
skill and workmanship of those early days, none of the caskets in 
which each bell is placed equals that of St. Patrick. Supplemeatary 
to these small bells, used in the services of the church, are others em- 
ployed for the administration of oaths, which oaths were considered 
essentially binding and sacred. Apart from the veneration felt for 
these bells, superstition sometimes invested them with peculiar 
powers, like the “bell of St. Columbia,” for example, known as “ Dia 
Diagheltus” (God’s vengeance), which the taker of the 
oath believed could inflict on a perjurer a terrible and 
indescribable punishment. Dr. Beresford, the late 
Archbishop of Armagh, had four very curious old bells 
of this class. The venerable prelate purchased them 
at different times and in different parts of Ireland from 
peasants, whose reverence for their sanctity had de- 
clined in these days of progress, and who, fortunately, 
were not unwilling to part with things to them eom- 
paratively worthless, but above all price to a collector. 

The suspended bell is a recent introduction eompared with the 
antiquity of the hand-bell used in heathen as in Christian times in 
the celebration of religious rites. The development of the heavy 
swinging bell, from the time of the Anglo-Saxons to that of the Nor- 
mans, must have been tolerably rapid, when the great sjze and 
strength of the belfries built by the latter is considered. Abont the 
middle of the seventh century, in the reign of Egfrid, Benedict, 
Abbot of Wearmouth and of Jarrow-upon-Tyne, presented some 
large bells to his church; and about the same period the Venerable 
Bede relates how the nuns of St. Hilda at Whitby, were summoned 
to prayers by the sound of bells. At the present day very few bells 
are left bearing authentic dates previous to the Reformation, 
although it is said that one was removed from the belfry of an old 
ehurch in Cornwall, inscribed “Alfredux Rex,” which must, if the in- 
scription was correct, have been in use for a thousand years. 


Амот. — Like most important Chinese eities, Amoy is encircled by 
a mighty wall, writes Miss Gordon Cumming inthe St. James's Gazette. 
The summit of these walls invariably affords the most agreeable walk 
available; it is the only place whieh is never crowded, and here a good 
general view of the city can be obtained. To most Europeans the walls 
of Canton afford a general standard of size. Those of Amoy are con- 
siderably smaller, and in the city itself two features conspicuous in 
Canton are lacking; namely, the tall pagodas and the great square tow- 
ers, which are the mueh-frequented pawn-shops. Deseending from the 
walls one immediately enters a labyrinth of dirty streets and markets, 
with bewildering crowds forever hurrying to and fro, a thousand details 
of interest “arresting one’s attention at every turn. As a matter of 
course, any one wandering through a Chinese city enters temples in- 
numerable; for though, for by far the most part, they are amazingly 
dirty, there are generally some distinctive features of interest to be 
noted. Among these I may mention a fine image of Kwan-yin, the 
thousand-armed Goddess of Mercy, the special feature being that the 
great golden halo within which she stands is (or was) formed of 
a thousand golden hands. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING PRAC- 
TICE!A—IX. 


IRONWORK. 


N this chapter I 
propose to enter 
into the manner 
of constrnetion of 
the ironwork re- 
quired in a fireproof 
building, also the 
assumed loads on the 
several floors and 
roof, and the gene- 
ral methods used in 
calculation of 
strength of same. 

The first-floor 
framing is usually 
formed of iron gir- 
ders, running be- 
tween piers in base- 
ment built for this 
purpose and also as 
a bearing for first-story columns, and between or on these girders 
the iron floor-beams are laid. 

Many of the interior walls of the building do not descend below 
tlie second-floor level, as most of tle space on the first floor is 
required by the post-office department, and only such interior walls 
as are required to sufliciently stiffen the lower part of the building 
have their origin:in the basement. In the second floor are the prin- 
cipal girders which rest on cast-iron columns, and on these girders 
are built the interior walls; these girders also support the second- 
floor heams. 
` In the second story are generally placed the court-rooms, and as 
they are always much larger than the office-rooms, it is customary to 
make them two stories in heiglıt, partly for architectural proportion 
and also for acoustic effect. As the court-rooms would be too wide 
to span with iron beams and oftentimes even witl iron girders, the 
ceilings are supported by means of iron-trussed partitions, which 
divide the space over the court-rooms into oflice-rooms, but when the 
tloor over the court-room is the attic floor, it is a common practice to 
suspend it from the roof-trusses. 

The floors above the second story are carried by means of iron 
beams built into walls at their respective levels, except in the case 
of court-room ceilings and floors over them, which may be suspended 
by either of the me thods before mentioned. 

In many large públic buildings there is a glass ceiling in the cen- 
tral part of building of the second floor level to light the post-office 
working-room ; above this glass ceiling a well extends to the top of 
building, which is covered with a glazed roof, which lights the inte- 
rior of the building and the colonnade at each floor. 

The main roof is constructed of I-beam rafters and purlins; the 
roof framing is supported by trusses where required, and on the 
rafters are riveted the | iron purlins to support the 2" terra-cotta 
tiles. 

Dormers are usually constructed with angle-iron frames and cased 
with galvanized iron of suitable pattern to agree with the building. - 

The methods of construction and calculating do not vary materi- 
ally from those in private practice, and only a short, general synop- 
sis will here be given. The loads assumed for fireproof floors, 
including the weight of construction, are as follows: 

First floor, 200 pounds per square foot. 
Seconil floor, J80 “ 9 53 2 
All other floors, . 160 B 
For the roof (weight of construction only) measured 
on slope, . 50 pounds per square foot. 

The wind is ealeulated with the normal pressure against roof sur- 
face as given by aceompanying table of normal pressures for differ- 
ent angles with the horizon, on a basis of fifty pounds pressure per 
square foot against a plane at right angles to its direction. 


== M 
сы 
= с je 


Eagle des. for Napoleon I.— 
by C. Normand — after Roguenet: 


. . 


“ “ “ 


“Angle. | Normal Pressure | Angle. | Normal Pressure 


per sq. Ít. per sq. ft. 
5° 45,1 lbs. 
10 475 s 
15 494 s 
20 50 e 
25 50,5 it 
30 51% se 
35 505; $e 
40 50 55 


Deck roofs and flat slopes are not calculated to resist wind-pres- 
sure, but are ealeulated for snow — from five pounds to twenty pounds 
per square foot of roof according to locality of building. 

For floor-beams uniformly loaded, the tables in * Carnegie's Pocket 
Companion" are used, taking a maximum fibre strain of 12,000 
pounds per square inch (1. e. factor of 4), and detlections not exceed- 


! Continued from page 9, Мо, 628. 
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of ceilings underneath. 
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per lineal foot of span to prevent cracking of plaster finish 


For unequal loading the girder or beam is calculated and the nearest 
size stronger is used, in case there is not one of exact strencth. 

As an example, we will take a room where the weight is equally 
distributed at 160 pounds to the square foot. The size of the room 
is 20’ х 30’, see Figure No. 37. It will be found more economical 
to span this room by a girder across the centre of the short side and 
frame the tloor-beams into it than to use single beams Spanning the 
shorter distance. 

ee ue 5’ 0" apart and 15’ 0" span, so that the load to he 
carried by each single beam = 5’ x 15’ x 160 pounds 
foot = 12,000 pounds, P рм» 

o By reference to tables 
we find that a 9” I. 
beam weighing 70 
pounds per yard will 
carry 11,580 pounds 
equally distributed, a 
little less than the load, 
so taking the next size 
stronger, we use a 10 
Lbeam 99 pounds per 
yard, which will carry 
16,000 pounds equally 
distributed. We now 
і. take the girder: the 
$ ^*^^" load on it = 20’ x 15’ 
Fig. 37. x 160 pounds per 
square foot — 48,000 pounds with a 20' span. We find from tho 
tables that one 15" I-beam weighing 150 pounds per yard will carr 
28,240 pounds; using two such beams side by side; the girder is 
equal to 28,240 pounds x 2 — 57,480 pounds, whieh is in excess of 
the load. 

The load on the girder is assumed to be evenly distributed, 
because by ealeulation it is proved that it is quite safe to use tables 
of uniformly-loaded beams when the loads are equal and are trans- 
mitted at points equidistant on the girder, though several feet apart. 
The two beams composing the girder are kept the proper distance 
apart by cast-iron separators (marked s in Figure No. 37) bolted 
through flanges of beams, one separator at each bearing where the 
shearing force on webs is greatest and intermediate separators 
spaced not over 6’ 0” apart. 

We will now take the connections for this framing, allowing 7,500 
pounds per square inch shearing strain on rivets, and 15,000 pounds 
per lineal inch bearing value on a pin or rivet one inch in diameter, 
which may be found also in “ Carnegie's Pocket Companion.” The 
load on each beam = 12,000 pounds; one-half (6,000) is transmitted 
to the wall and the other half is carried to the girder. By table we 
find one rivet 2” diameter is safe for 2,300 pounds single shear, 

Shear on one end of beam 

Shearing value of one rivet. 

The web of 10" I-beam is $4,” thick and bearing value of web on 
one $” diameter rivet = 3,000 pounds, therefore 


' 
1 


idee A 


O == —-4 


0 
, ' 
d seniore 


—-—-- 270 


6000 Ibs. 
2300 lbs. 


therefore 
| 1 = 2,5, rivets or $ riv- 
ets required. 


Load on one end of bcam ) __( 6000 Ibs. у — en 
Bearing value of webon 1 rivet. § _ { 3000 lbs. ј= men 


Quired. 

By using a standard connection, as shown in foregoing table, we 
get bearing of 152" web on three š” diameter rivets at 3,000 pounds 
each = 9,000 pounds and double shear on three §” rivets = single 
shear on six rivets, which is in excess of what is required. The 
angle connections being each 3” thick = 3" for both, which gives 
an excess of bearing surface. 

For bearings of beams on walls, the usual practice is to distribute 
the loads so that the pressure on brickwork shall be about 18,000 
pounds per square foot. At all beam ends that transmit not over 
12,000 pounds to their bearings is used a plate 8” x 12”, the beam 
bearing the full width of 8" on this plate. At the end of girder in 
the foregoing example, there are 24,000 pounds bearing on each end 
in wall, which will require a plate 16” x 12%. No girder is given 
less than 12” length of bearing. No cast-iron bearing-plate under a 
girder is less than 2” thick and often greater. For example, there 
is a box-girder, one end of which transmits 144,000 pounds to a wall 
2 wide, allowing a pressure on brickwork of 18,000 pounds per 
square foot, a bearing-plate is required having an area = lass 
pounds = 8 square feet = 2’ wide x 4’ long. Аз the girder is only 
18” wide, the Brine piae extends 15” on each side of girder, and 
unless made sufliciently strong to distribute the load, it will break. 
Treating the plate as an inverted beam fixed at one end (i.e, in 
centre, with a projection of 15" on each side), and uniformly loaded, 
we find weight on overhanging portion == 15" x 24” x 18,000 
pounds per square foot — 45,000 pounds, and 45,000 pounds x 74", 
centre of gravity or lever-arm of bending moment = 337,500" pounds 
bending moment. 

Formula: 

l Bending Moment 


А X breadth 


Depth? 
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[Vor. XXIII. — No. 641. 


For an iron plate using a factor of 8, we have 
Depth? — na — 21 and үй — 4.5826”, or will require a 
Tee 
plate say 5” thiek. 
For a granite plate same faetor 8, we have . 
Depth? — en == 375 and 375 — 19.36”, or will require a 
. Tm PX 94” 


plate 20" thick. 


TABLE exSTANMDAR.D CONNECTIONS 


2 


о 
Zo" Pear. 
ala n ^ 
2 plete D ^s ч ER & " 
5" rivets 50102 510 
Ж Pesas 


^ 9 
RC E 
° 2 x "Ñ 
у sh. stant ge 5 
NE 


i a EM » x 9 
E Desain. TaZ Perm ҚЫ 
=> plete Уу. 


“2 


= "rivets Қ 
x E ^ 
2 "Us Ó Beam 
sy Y 
AN 
s An angle connection 
i tobe used each side 
Es ZA ee рь of web of Debra. 
ES OA e x 3" L If inconvenient tb use 
“ty 3" rivets Rivets, substitute Dolls 
Co + fols to berg great er 
2 са = ель than Rivels. 


A 

The modulus of rupture for other materials may be found in 
Trautwine. 

In long spans and heavy loads it frequently happens that rolled 
beams have not enough depth for proper stiffness and are not as 
economieal as plate or box girders built of. plates and angles riveted. 

Formulas used for plate-girders in the more common cases. 

l = span. 

z == distance from support to point where strain is required. 

d = depth of girder between eentres of gravity of sections of 
flanges. 

w = uniformly-distributed stationary load per unit of length. 

W = coneentrated load at any point. 

S. fl = strain on either flange. 

S. wb — strain on web. 

1, z and d must be all in the same terms. 

The weight of the girder itself must never be omitted from the 
ealculations of the strains. 


Girders fixed at one end only. 
Cuse 1. Load (W) at extremity. 
At the support 5. 7 =” 
At the support S. wb — W а 
At апу other point S. f = х (I—x) 
At any point S. wb — W. 
Case 2. Load (w) uniformly distributed. 


At the support S. f=” а 
[f 


At the support S. «b = u X l 
At any other point 5. Л= 2d ООо) 


At any other point S. wb =w X (1—2) 
Girders supported (not fixed) at both ends. - 


No strain in flanges at points of support. 
Case 1. Load (JV) at centre. 


Wi 

At the ce LIe 

ле centre S. ft in 
At any other point „йш 43 
W 


At any other point S. wb — Gr 


Case 2. Load (ТУ) at any point, dividing girder in two segments, 
а —the shorter and 5 the longer. 
Wab 


At the weight 5. ff = Td 


W > b 
ld 


In the shorter segment 5. wh = wt 


Waza 
ld 
a 
i 

In the latter ease z must always be measured from that support 
which is on the same side of W as the point where the strain is 
required. 

The seetions with single webs are more eeonomieal than those with 
double webs (box-girders), but the latter are stiffer laterally and 
should always be used where a great length of span requires a wide 
top flange. 

The web of the girder must be made of such thickness that there 
will be no tendeney to buckle, and that the vertieal shearing stress 
per square inch will not exeeed 9,000 pounds. Security against 
buekling is attained when this shearing stress does not exceed 

10000 


id. E: т in which d represents the depth of web, and t its thick- 
ness in inches. The web should also be stiffened at intervals by 
vertical angle-irons, and at bearing ends of girder, webs should have 
reinforcing plates between top and bottom angle-irons. 

The rivets should be 3” unless the girder is light, when ¿” diame- 
ter rivets may be used; they should not be spaced more than 6” 
apart and should be eloser for heavy flanges, but in all cases they 
should not be spaeed farther than 3” or 4" at ends for a length not 
less than the depth of the girder. 

A strain of 10,000 pounds per square inch should be allowed both 
for tension and compression on the gross area of flanges. 

All cast-iron columns are made with a factor-of-safety of 8. 

The general formula for strength is Ф 

w= 10000 


ПД 
Ci aua ) ; 
¿= length of eolumn in inches. 
d — least diameter in inches. 
w — safe load in tons. 
Complete tables of eolumns and their loads may be found in the 
* Pocket Companion" of the Dearborn Foundry Company. 
Roof trusses are designed to suit shape of roof, and are usually 
very irregular both in shape and loading. 


Tn the shorter segment Sl 


In the longer segment S. i= 


In the longer segment 5. wb = W 


X area in inches 


en В 5 с 8000 
The strain allowed іп compression Е 
bers for square ends is 1 -++ ——— 
MAD 4 10000 Е? 


¿ = length of member in inches. 
R = radius of gyration in inches. 
For pin and square bearings substitute 30000 for 40000 and for 
both pin bearings use 20000. : 
The strains allowed in tension members are for dead loads: 
General bracings, 12000 pounds per square ineh. 
Wind [3 14000 “ “ “ “ 
Suspenders from 8000 to 10000 pounds рег square 
inch. 
Rivets are taken at 7500 pounds shearing strain and at 15000 
pounds bearing value. қ 
Pins are taken at 9000 pounds shearing strain, 14000 pounds 
bearing value, and 18000 pounds bending. J. E. BLACKWELL. 


{To be continued.] 


THE UNDERPINNING OF THE GREAT YARMOUTII 
TOWN HALL. 


N 1882 a new bloek of municipal offices and law eourts was built at 
Great Yarmouth, from designs by Mr. J. Bond Pearee, of Nor- 
wich. The new strueture, which was illustrated in Building News 

on the 27th September, 1878, measured 132 feet by 108 feet by 50 feet 
high, to the parapet, with a elock-tower 110 feet high, the whole weigh- 
ing about 5,000 tons, costing £30,000. Its architecture was modern 
Queen Anne, and its construetion was red brick above string-course, 
and red St. Bees stone facing at base. The subsoil consisted of a 
gravel bank, on which was a thickness of 16 feet to 18 feet of ooze, 
surmounted by abont five feet of made ground. The river Yare was 
70 feet distant. The strueture gave early indications of unequal sub- 
sidence, and iu 1886 the movement apparently approached the limit 
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of safety, and steps wero taken to underpin that portioa which had 
settled most by the insertion of concrete blocks beneath the founda- 
tion; but the attempt was abandened, as also was a proposal to widen 
the foundations by the insertion of wrought-iron needles through the 
brickwork, and snpporting them near the ground on concrete blocks. 
By November last tho west front of the building had sunk over a foot 
at its ends and eight inches at its centre, and there were some ugly 
fissures in it, as well as in the north wall, and the walls and tower 
were leaning towards the river. The Town Council, therefore, re- 
solved to demolish the western portion of tho block with the view of 
its being re-erected on more stable foundations. The cost of pulling 
down and rebuilding would have exeeeded double the sum hitherto 
expended, and the estimated time for operations was three years. 

A scheme was then snbmitted to the Tewn Conneil by Mr. Duck- 
ham, of the Millwall Docks, Engineer, in eonjunction with Mr. 
James E. Teasdel, Engineer and Surveyor, of Great Yarmouth, for 
preventing the further subsidenee of the crippled portion of the 
block, and lifting the portions which had settled most to the level of 
that which had settled least. The proposal also inclnded the 
straightening of the bulged walls. The prominent features of this 
scheme were: First, cast-iron serew cylinders (those as adopted 
varied from two feet six inches to three feet diameter) placed at in- 
tervals of about nine feet inside and outside the main walls, and 
screwed down into tho ballast, then filled with cement concrete. 
Secondly, double lines of wrought-iron girders II on top of the 
cylinders parallel with the walls. Thirdly, wrought-iron needles 14 
feet to 16 feet long, mostly 16 inches by 6 inches T with a top table 
12 inches wide, and averaging eight feet long, eqnal to width of the 
concrete under brick footings, passed through under this conerete 
foundation at intervals of about three feet six inches, and suspended 
at each end by two two-inch bolts from the before-mentiened I I gird- 
ers. The insertion vf these needles and the tightening of the bolts, 
transferred the weight of the bnilding from the unstable ground on 
to the screw-piles. The tower weighing 700 tons and having a base 
20 feet square, was to be somewhat differently treated. Five special 
eylinders of fonr feet six inches and five feet diameter were propesed 
fer this to be placed as the adjacent walls permitted. The eastern 
and western walls of tho tower — i. e., those without openings on the 
ground floor — te be each sandwiched between a pair of massive lat- 
tice girders below the tleor-level. Needles of TI section to be in- 
serted threngh the walls and through the girders, and bolted up to 
the upper member by four two-inch bolts at each end. This pro- 
posal of Messrs. Duckham and Teasdel was adopted, after severe 
criticism and opposition, and a contract for the chief portion of the 
work was entered into by the Town Council witb Mr. Thos. Gibson, 
of Westminster Chambers. The first cylinder was pitched at the 
end of May last, and the work was completed in November. The 
whole western portion of the block and tower are supported on a 
gridiron of wrought-iron joists, suspended from the girders whieh rest 
on the pile-tops. The suspending bolts have nuts at each end and 
12 inches of thread; by a systematie and gradual screwing up of 
some more than others, the low parts of the bloek have been lifted 
to the higher level, the unsightly eurves have been taken ont of the 
building, and the tower set upright by raising its lower side. The 
ground has been cleared to a depth of two feet under the old con- 
erete, and the trenches have been filled in with cement concrete, 
forming ono mass, eneasing the pile-tops, girders and bolts, thus 
forming a new foundation seven feet, wider than the former one, irre- 
spective of the support given by the immovable serew-piles. The 
tower-girders have been similarly concreted. "The replaeing of the 
‘floors, making good the damaged masonry and refitting in general 
are now being proceeded with. The damaged places in walls are being 
cut out throngh the entire thickness, the wall and windows adjein- 
ing the tower being rebuilt all in Portland cement. The subsidence 
in walls of main hall and tower dnring these operations was only 
nominal, and was rectified by the lifting process. What settlement 
did ocenr during the progress of the works was chiefly due to the 
flooding of the trenches in July last, and was at once stopped by the 
insertion of the cross-girder needles. ‘The bnilding will be ready for 
re-occupation by March next, the time thus oeenpied having been 
ten months, against the contemplated three years. The total cest of 
the work and its contingencies will be well within the estimate, 
£8,250. — Building News. 


FIRTH OF FORTII BRIDGE. 


J HE construction of the Forth Bridge has reached a stage at 
which it is possible to estimate with some degree of accuracy 
when this gigantie engineering work will be completed ; and the 

time given by the resident engineer is towards the end of next year. 
Deseribing the progress of the work, the Scotsman says that the huge 

* straddle-legged ” structures which are reared upon the three large 

. piers were practically completed before the end of the year. These 
rise to the great height of 360 feet, above high-water mark, and form 
the points d'appui or structural bases from which the “cantilevers” 
are being built out on either side. The term eantilevers is applied 
to the wing-shaped structures which shoot out from the large pier- 
towers and reach towards one another across the great spaces that 
have to be spanned. The bnilding of these cantilevers has at present 
reached a most interesting stage. From the summit of the towering- 
pier structures, arins are being stretched out on each side into mid- 
air. These are each composed of two pairs of huge booms, con- 


strueted on the girder or lattice-work principle, and projeet sheer 
above the waters, whieh are full 300 feet below. There is not the 
slightest under-support; the wlıole fabric relies upon the strength of 
the ties which bind it to the top of the cantilever towers. Incredible 
as it may appear, these top-members have been built ont to the dis- 
tance of 125 feet, and seem just now to liang in a precarious position 
like the aslı upon a half-smoked cigar. It is in this part of their 
werk that the designers and contractors claim that they have 
vindicated the sonndness of their calculations. It was in the spring- 
ing of these top-members or arms, and carrying them out unsupported 
the necessary distance, that eavillers and detractors of the scheme 
have chiefly propheized failure.” Yet from botlı the Qneensferry and 
Fife pier-structures these aerial platforms have been built out, two 
from each, without a hitch, to the distance of 125 feet. They now 
await the rearing of a temporary column which is rnnning np from 
below, and which will form a support, enabling them to be carried 
still fnrther ont till they meet the first permanent snpports—the 
eross struts or tubes which spring from the bases of the pier-towers. 
The lower arms, meantime, have been proceeding even more rapidly. 
‘These are the immense tubes which protrnde outward and upward, 
and along which tho pressure exerted by the weight of the spans is 
carried back to the stone piers. They have been carried ont to the 
distanee of fully 160 feet. It may be explained here that the top- 
arms, which are constructed on the girder system, are the tension 
members — that is to say, are subjected to a pull by the weight of the 
structure which they support, while the lower arms, which are of 
tubular eonstruction, are the compression members, and bear the 
down push, as it were. "Tbese lower tubes have been built ont in ex- 
actly the same way as the upper ones— i. e., without any support 
from underneath. The workers to-day are practically standing upon 
their labors of yesterday. As soon as a fresh ronnd of steel plates is 
added to the tubes, or an additional girder section riveted to the 
top-arms, the platforms, with their freight of men and eranes and 
other mechanical appliances, aro slid out correspondingly and a new 
pieee of work is begun, whieh again when completed will give the 
necessary standing support for a further extension. Indeed, this is 
characteristic of the wbole of the work at the bridge. Every piece 
of work done becomes the basis of another advance. s 

The point, however, of this great work of engineering which is of 
preéminent interest, and about which speenlation and prophecy are 
most busied, is the problem of bridging over tie two great spans of 
1,710 feet each, which extend north and sonth of Inch Garvie. The 
largest Tay Bridge spans are just 245 feet, so that the proposed 
spans at Queensferry will be seven times as long. The largest span 
of any bridge in this country is that of the Britannia Bridge, over 
the Menai Strait, which is 460 feet in length, or somewhat over а 
quarter of the size of the Forth Bridge spans. To throw a single 
span across such a space as 1,710 feet would, even under ordinary 
conditions, be a tremendous undertaking. But in the present case 
the difienities are incalculably enhanced, because the whole distance 
has to be bridged over without any snpport from below. The water 
is 200 feet deep on each side of Inch Garvie, so that it is impossible 
to found temporary scaffolding or piers upon the sea-bottom, nor can 
any device of pontoons be of сшде service. The problem, 
then, comes to be simply this — to join the Inch Garvie pier with the 
north and sonth piers (each 1,710 feet apart) by simply bnilding 
straight out across the waters, at a height sufficient to allow the 
largest ships to pass freely up and down the Firth. It is this that 
explains why the immense “straddle-legged ” towers which are the 
menn features of the strneture just now, have been reared so 
high as 360 fect. These great spans will never be entire — that is, 
the two halves of each will never be joined. Each half of each great 
span will hang entirely by its own supports on the main piers. 
Owing to the large en and contraction of so immense a struc- 
ture of steel under ehanges of temperature, it would endanger the 
fabrie were it actually joined. At a certain point in the “central 
viaduct (as tho 150-fcet high girder structure along which the train 
passes is called) the plates will overlap each other, so that the 
shrinkage caused by the eeld may net make a gap, nor the expansion 
in the hot weather cause “buckling.” The extreme variation in the 
length ef the 1,710 feet spans under alterations of temperature may 
not exceed nine inches, but provision is made for 18 inches. The 
weight of one of the spans will be about 16,000 tons. The heaviest 
possible addition from trains—if we take the extreme case of two 
coal-trains standing side by side in the middle of the span, and 
weighing 400 tons — would be only five per cent of the dead weight. 
In this way it is estimated that under a passing train the bridge will 
stand as stiff and firm as if the traín were not there, Wind is à 
mucL more serious ealeulation than the trains, as with the maximnm- 
pressure (56 pounds per square foot) the large spans be subject to 
an additional side-pressnre of 2,000 tons. The widest margin, how. 
ever, has been left in all cases. ді 


HypnavLic ELEVATORS IN LONDON lloTELs.— One of the colossal 
hotels in London is the Metropole. An iden of its size is given hy the 
fact of its having seventeen elevators. These “lifts” are worked by 
water from the mains of one of the hydranlic-power] companies, of 
which a number are established in England. By them water under 
pressure is earried beneath the streets and delivered to consumers nt 
fixed rates After doing the work required of it, the water is retnrned 


to the cen ral station of the companies, there to be uscd over again. — 
Exchange. E 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE CHICAGO 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, March 22, 1888. 


Dinner served at 6 P. M., at eonelusion of which, business meet- 
ing. Three applieations for membership were favorably eonsidered. 

A printed extraet from the minutes of Feb. 2d of the New York 
Chapter, relative to the proposed competition for the Criminal 
Courts’ Building in that city, was read. Ву a unanimous vote, the 
Secretary was instructed 1o express to the New York Chapter, the 
hearty concurrence of Chicago Chapter in the opinions expressed in 
those minutes. 

A communication from the Board of Trustees of A. Т. A. relative 
to the elaims of thelate Thomas U. Walter against the U. S. Govern- 
ment was referred to а Committee. А 

James R. Willett, Architeet, read a paper on “Graphical Staties 
applied to Architectural Questions.” At the eonelusion of the 
paper, a vote of thanks was moved and Mr. Willett was begged to 
furnish copies of his paper for publication. Carried unanimously. 

Adjourned. 


W. А. Oris, Secretary. 


CHANGES NEAR тик SORDONNE, Panis, — The builders, or rather the 
demolishers (the Paris correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
says), are now clearing away in order to make room for the further 
extensions to the new wing of the Sorbonne, another series of venerable 
slums. Among the first places to be improved off the face of the loeal- 
ity arc the Rue Gerson and the greater part of the Rue Saint-Jacques. 
The Rue Gerson is famous as being that in which Pascal penned his 
Provinciles almost under the windows of the stronghold of the Jesuits. 
It was there that attempts were made to intimidate Pascal and to eviet 
him from his humble tenement after his writings and hooks had been 
burned by the publie executioner. In the Rue Saint-Jacques was once 
the famous tavern of the Cochon Fidele, which was a meeting-place 
and a museum of Bohemia. There, too, were the hotel, or rather the 
lodging-house, which sheltered Rousseau, and the old book-shop of 
Mere Mansut, whose establishment was crammed with literary wares 
and had neither doors nor windows. ‘The proprietress used to sleep on 
a pile of books and perform her ablutions in the street. When a cus- 
tomer asked for a volume she used to go straight to the place where it 
lay amid a colossal collection of other tomes. Students were some- 
times in the habit of making bets as to whether or not Mére Mansut 
would be able to find within a given time some old volume of forgotten 
lore which reposed amid ancient duat in the dark recesses of her shop. 


u 


NOMLESS QuiexsaxDs.—In the construction of the Kansas Pacific 
nt тоо and Santa Fe Railroads, says the Wiehita ( Kan.) 
Beacon, one difficulty of frequent occurrence which wns met with was 
the quicksands. From western Kansas to the mountains, quicksands 
are to be found in nearly every stream, no matter how small, and to 
successfully bridge them required an expenditure out of all proportion to 
the size of the stream to be crossed. Pile-driving was tried, but the 
longest piles disappeared without touching bottom. Then filling with 
earth and stone was attempted and met with equally poor success, as 
the quicksands were apparently capable of swallowing the entire Rocky 
Mountains. The only means of crossing я quicksand was found to be 
to build short truss bridges across them. This was very expensive, but 
was the only thing to be done. As instance of the practically bottom- 
less nature of the quicksands, the case of an engine that ran off the 
track at River Bend, about ninety miles from Denver, on the Kansas 
Pacific may be cited. The engine, a large freight, fell into a quicksand 
and in twenty minutes had entirely disappeared. Within two days the 
company sent out a gang of men and a wrecking train to raise the 
engine. To their surprise they could not find a trace of it. Careful 
scarch was made, magnetized rods were sunk to the depth of sixty-five 
fcet, but no engine could be found. It had sunk beyond human ken, 
and from that day to this has never been discovered. Cattle and horses 
are frequently lost, the only animal that is safe being a mule. No 


greater instance of the intelligence of this much-maligned quadruped 
can be cited than the skill and care with which it avoids all unsound 
bottom. As its hoofs are mueh smaller and narrower than those of a 
horse, it would mire down in places where a horse could safely pass. 
Reeognizing this fact, whenever a mule feels the ground giving way 
under its feet it draws back instantly and cannot be induced to advance 
a step, although a whole drove of horses may have immediately preceded. 


нЕ conservative course which railroad builders, managers, investors, 
E Interests, and jobbing and retail interests ronson the 
country, hava pursued during the past tlıree months have been fruitful of 
some heneficial results, which perhaps are not apparent on the surface. 
Traders and manufacturers during the past thirty days have been inclined 
to complain of the downward tendency In prices. and to regard this tend- 
ency as à drawback, and attribute it to tariff agitations, rather than 


speeulation, over railroad-bullding, overbuying and too long credits. The 
fact of the matter is that the downward tendency is due entirely to different 
causes, althongh the influences named may have had some effect. The 
business publie have seemed to act with one accord during the past winter 
restricting purchases, and, to some extent, in restricting mannfacturing 
operations. For Instance, in the iron trade, the output has declined some 
20 ovens. The Pennsylvania production suffers more than the production of 
any other State. In the South, the output of furnaces, mills, foundrles, 
factories, are increasing. Thronghout the West a diversified demand for 
the ninduetign of mills and furnaces has preserved a more healthful trade 
condition, and tlie distribution throughont the winter has been somewhat 
larger, per capita, than in the East. 1n fact, Pennsylvanla is beginning to 
suffer In the iron competition with the West and South, and only last week, 
a meeting of influential iron-makers was held for the purpose of begging 
favers from the railroads to enable them to hold their own against some 
new sources of supply. In the textile industry, the downward tendency 
has been restricted to products óf wool, while in cotton goods the prices 
have heen firm throughout the season, and even an upward tendency is 
elaimed by a good many jobbers. In the boot and shoe industry prices 
have heen steady for sometime past, bnt taking the trade one thing with 
another, the tendency iu future production is downward. The same 
applies to the locomotive works, car-works, general machinery work, out- 
side of valuable patents and processes. Wood-working machinery has de- 
clined slightly, owing to the considerable increase in mill capacity. “Тһе 
lumber manufacturing interests, especially in the northwest, anticipate a 
firmer price-list this season, but sales have been made within the past two 
weeks, at the larger Eastern distributiug centres, that show their anticipa- 
tions are doomed to disappolntment. We find this tendency In nearly all 
Industries. Ina few there are exceptional influences at work to strengthen 
prices. All this is good for eonsumers. The upward tendency in price 
would naturally restriet enterprise, while the downward tendeney broadens 
the fonndation for increased expenditures. Within the past few days a 
number of things have begnn to bud, to show that the downward tendency 
alluded to has about exhausted ltself. 'The first inqniry of the business 
man and manufacturer is, will prices now advanee. To this, it is safe to 
make a positive answer, that they will not. The reasons are: first, the depleted 
condition of orders wlth manufacturers generally will make them all 
anxlous to book business for the summer and fall. Then, again, the pro- 
ducing capacity has been steadily enlarged since last autumn, besides com- 
petition is more actlve now, and producers of all kinds of products and 
va.ne are naturally anxious to secure the season's business before their 
neighbors. The financial question bears hoth directly and indirectly upon 
the price tendency. The business interests are slow to observe the causes at 
work far below the surface. In the money markets while there has been 
considerable increase of currency, through bond-purchases, the actual 
volume of available per capita circulation, is less than it was two or three 

ears ago, as measured hy the business requirements. One evidence of this, 
13 In the great increase in obligations made. Another evidence is shown in 
the increasing volume of money borrowed for Western farm, manufacturing 
and general bnslness requirements. Another 13 the increasing volume of 
book-indebtedness between retailers, jobbers and wholesalers, There are a 
great many complaints of a scarcity of money in small trading circles, but 
no immediate harm can grow out of thls, but the ultimate possibilities are 
that the declining supply of money wil] be felt seriously in trade, financial 
and manufacturing centres. This is a matter to which the law-maklng 
power of the country shonld glve Its careful attentlon, bnt to all appear- 
ances this vital qnestion will remain for future consideration. 

Building operations la a good mauy States have been rather sluggish. 
In Philadelphia the volume of new bnslness is thirty per cent less than at 
this time last year. Ip Pittsburgh, thirty-five per cent, in St. Louis twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. The projected work in a number of cities west of 
the Mississippi River is even larger than last year, although there are some 
doubts as to whether all the work projected will be undertaken before May 
1st. By that time an intelligent opinion can be expressed. One enconrag- 
ing featnre is that the brick-makers have sold all their stock, and have 
orders for more. Another Is that manufacturers of huilding-hardware have 
made large contracts and are pretty well sold up. Nails have begun to 
move freely, aud nail-makers speak well of the coming season. Contracts 
for shingles, laths, slate and a variety of products entering Into building 
construction, show that in a general way building activity will not fall 
much behind last year if any, especially for the next three months. The 
workmen. except in a few cities in the West, are returning to work at old 

rices, and there will be no labor outbursts. Indications from Eastern and 

Western mining regions show that the production of coal will be fully as 
heavy as last year. Some of the older fields will produce less, but the 
spread of industries thronghout the West will increase the demand In the 
new quarters. The mines of the South will increase their output by twenty- 
five per cent. Mines west of the Mississippi will be worked to their fullest 
extent. Makers of mining machinery are authority for the statement that 
mining operations will be developed ona large seale. The company pro- 
ducers are quarrelling among themselves, and the stronger faction is crowd- 
ing the weaker to the wall for the purpose of compelling it to agree to an 
advance of $1.25 to $1.50 per ton at ovens. Withln twelve months the coke- 
maklng capacity wlll be increased hy two thousand ovens. There will be 
greater diversification of industries In the West this year than last, stimn- 
lated largely by the capital, which has been and will be horrowed for the 
purpose of planting new industries and enterprises along the line of the new 
“roads. Railroad-building prospects at this time are far from favorable, yet 
there are a number of large enterprizex projected within the past thirty 
days. Itis needless to say that this will be a poor railroad-bnilding year, 
though no one can speak with any certainty, There is an abundance of 
qnotable stock for Investment, and there is certainly much room Tor addi- 
tional mileage, and the only safe opinion to entertain is that much building 
will be done. There are lots of small roads projected between the Atlantie 
and Mississippi to develop good traffic-producing territory In those States. 
Railroad building is in its infancy yet, and the year 1888 will develop much 
more enterprise in that direction than 13 now apparent. The managers of 
other lines contemplate the construction of factories, and two or three roads 
are now entering upon that work. A great deal of railroad material will be 
contracted for within the next sixty days. Bridge-work will be prosecnted 
on an extensive scale. Within a few days the Pennsylvania strnetnral 
Iron-makers have received inquiries for several very large lots of materlal. 
The Standard Oil Company will bnild a two hundred mile pipe line, and if 
their projected operations are prosecuted, the mileage this year will reach 
between seven and eight hundred miles. Demand will come from nnex- 
pected sources. Those who were pretending to predict as to the volume 
and course of trade this season are astray simply because of the difficulty of 
Torseeing allof the multitudinous requirements which a country like the 
United States is constantly creating. 


> S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, 
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TRADE SURVEYS. о ее | 


НЕ New York Star gives an amusing deseription of the 
moving of the Brighton Beach Hotel, at Coney Island, 
perhaps the largest building that was ever moved in one 

piece, even in this country of migratory houses. ‘The hotel, 
which is a wooden structure, very nearly five hundred feet 
long, and four stories high, was attaeked last winter by a severe 
storm, which washed away the sand around it, leaving it stand- 
ing in the water, and in imminent danger of destruction in case 
of exposure to another storm. It was therefore decided to move 
it bodily inland, as soon as the weather should permit, and last 
week the operation was successfully performed, under the 
direction of Mr. D. C. Miller, of New York. The first step 
was to shut out the water by a coffer-dam of sheet-piling. A 
forest of jaek-serews was then inserted carefully under the 
building, and the whole mass slowly raised about eight feet, 
and securely bloeked. Next, twenty-four lines of railroad 
track were coustrueted, running beneath the building, and ex- 
tending in the direetion of its proposed movement. After 
these had been firmly laid, levelled and ballasted, twenty-four 
trains, eomprising one hundred and twelve flat-cars, were run 
under the hotel by a spur-track from the neighboring line, and 
heavy timbers were placed aeross from ear to car, so as to form 
a platform capable of sustaining the building. When all was 
ready, the juck-serews were slacked, the mass lowered upon the 
platform, and the blocks taken away. All was then ready for 
the journey. The motive power consisted of six engines, 
attached to ropes, with sheaves whieh multiplied the force of 
each about eight times. Naturally, some anxiety was felt lest 
the locomotives should not start together, the consequence of 
which wonld be the serious straining of the strueture, but by 
judieious signalling, and careful management of the ropes, the 
movement was made quite uniform. and it was transported with 
perfect sueeess some two hundred feet inland, towards a new 
position out of reach of the sea. So gentle was the movement, 
and so slight the strain, that neither plastering nor window- 
glass was cracked, and the furniture, even to the erockery, 
kept its place without harm. ‘The whole distance to be 
traversed is abont six hundred feet, but as the new foundations 
are not quite ready, the latter part of the trip will be delayed 
a few days. 


Y HE death of Mrs. Lucy Myers Mitchell ought not to pass 
unnotieed by any journal whieh interests itself in the fine 
arts. Mrs. Mitchell was born in Persia, where her father, 

the Rev. Austin H. Wright, was missionary to the Nestorians. 


She was sent to the United States to be educated, returning 
to Persia only for a year's visit when a school-girl of nineteen. 


“In 1867 she was married to an artist of Morristown, N. J., 


Mr. S. S. Mitehell. The greater part of her married life was 
spent in Europe, and at Leipsie sho became interested in 
Classic archzology and devoted herself to the study of this sub- 
ject in Berlin, London and Rome. ller first notable publica- 
tion was a series of articles on Greek seulpture in the Century 
Magazine, which attracted great attention, and soon afterwards 
she published in New York a very valuable “ Пізоғу of An- 
cient Sculpture," which won for lier the distinction of member- 
ship in the Imperial Archeological Institute of Germany. 
While engaged in the collection of materials for a second book, 
her health failed, and, after a long illness, she died in Berlin 
in Mareh last. 


T is not often that tho English Church Establishment has a 
I good word said for it in this country, but ono must acknowl- 
edge that there is something valuablo in the idea that the 
official elergy of a parish are bound to look out for the tem- 
poral as well as the spiritual welfare of all tho inhabitants of 
the parish, whether they belong to their communion or not. 
Of course, we do not claim that all the English clergy fulfil 
their theoretical duty in this respect, but some of them un- 
doubtedly try to, and to the labors of such men as Kingsley, 
Haweis and a dozen others the English poor owe a great deal 
in the way of inereased bodily comfort, whether their souls, 
for whose sake the work was attempted, have profited by it or 
not. For all their efforts, however, a great deal remains to be 
done, and it will be long before the need of organized and 
judieious charity eeases to exist. According to some statistics 
collected by Dr. J. B. Russell, of Glasgow, and quoted in the 
British Architect, the population of that eity is more erowded 
than that of any eity in the United Kingdom except Liverpool, 
being eighty-four to the aere, while Liverpool has one hundred 
and six. Of course, like all British towns, a considerable part 
of Glasgow consists of detached dwellings, which contain a 
small number of persons to an acre of ground, but the average 
is kept up by the tenement-house distriets, in which the popula- 
tion is three hundred and forty-eight to the aere, or about one 
person to every eleven feet square. In the proportion of tene- 
ment-houses Glasgow exceeds even New York. Out of every 
one hundred dwellings occupied by a family, thirty consist of 
only one room; forty-four have two rooms, fourteen have 
three, and only twelve have more than three. To put the ease 
in a different way, one-quarter of the population lives in tene- 
ments of one room, and seventy per cent is erowded into dwell- 
ings consisting of not more than two rooms; while only eight 
per eent of the inhabitants live in houses of five or more roonis, 


T is hardly necessary to say that in the districts oceupied by 

· the small tenements the well-known evils due to overerowd- 

ing flourish. Diseases of all kinds, particularly those of the 
lungs, and children’s diseases, carry off annually about five per 
cent of the dwellers in tenements, while the yearly mortality 
in the districts with large houses is only about one-third as 
great. Of little children, especially, five times as many, iu 
every hundred, die annually in the tenement-houses as in the 
detached mansions, and one-fourth of all the children born 
there do not live to the end of their first year. Every month, 
on an average, three babies are smothered by having their 
drunken mothers roll over npon them, and no small proportion 
of them are sent out of the world by having whiskey adminis- 
tered to them. Bad as the present state of things is, however, 
it is much better than it once was. Twenty years ago the 
name of Glasgow was a by-word for the misery and degrada- 
tion of its inhabitants. Out of a population of less than four 
hundred thousand, one hundred and forty-five thousand, or 
thirty-seven per eent, lived in dwellings of one apartment. In 
some distriets the number of inhabitants, erowded in huge bar- 
racks on dirty and erooked alleys or “wynds,” reached one 
thousand to the aere, and seven out of every hundred died 
annually. In 1867-68, by authority of Parliament, the eity 
was authorized to carry out extensive improvements, and, at a 
eost of about two million dollars, it widened and extended 
streets, demolished the worst of the old barracks, and brought 
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light and air into depths where discase and crime had been for 
centuries undisturbed. At present, with a population of con- 
siderably more than half a million, the number of occupants 
of single-room dwellings is less than it was in 1861, while 
more people live in flats of two or three rooms than ever 
before. This in itself is a great gain. Where the young girls 
of a family are compelled to sleep in the same room with 
drunken boys, feminine modesty and virtue have but a small 
cliance, and without these there is not much to be hoped for 
from a family in the way of neatness, economy and the other 
domestic graces. "That these should be able to exist at all, as 
they undeubtedly do, among the helpless Glasgow women, as 
among the poor women of all other large cities, is an honor to 
the sex, and persons who enjoy a considerable share of the 
good things of this world would do well to ask themselves 
occasionally how steadfastly they would be capable of main- 
taining the decent habits in which they have been brought up 
if they should have to change places with their humble sisters ; 
and whether they ought to take undiluted pride in the reflec- 
tion that Providenee has found it advisable to place them 
where they will have only rare and small temptations to en- 
counter, and has chosen to show as nearly all the examples of 
heroie self-sacrifice, of unflinching courage and integrity, and 
of angelie purity, the poorest of the poor. Notwithstanding 
the sneers of the persons who talk about the uselessness of pro- 
viding improved dwellings for people who prefer erowding and 
dirt, there is no question that for the sake of the women and 
children the law should give no choice in the matter. Nine- 
tenths of the women in the world, however warmly they may 
advocate the superior economy of one-room dwelling, wish to 
be sometimes by themselves, and are better and happier, and 
more useful, for enjoying this privilege ; while ehildren onght 
to have no choice at all in the matter until their moral sense 
has been sufficiently developed to fortify them against the 
corrupting influences of overcrowding. ‘The families which 
can be virtuous in one room can be equally so in two; and 
many can be so in two which could not in one; and to that 
extent the public authority should be exerted. From Lon- 
don, Paris and New York, as well as Glasgow, the report of 
those who are qualified to speak on the subject is that one- 
room tenements expose their oceupants to moral temptations 
and degradation, as well as physical influences whieh few сап 
wholly withstand, and it is quite time that they were taken 


vigorously in hand. 
M distinction, has invented and patented a new type of thea- 
tre construction whieh presents many points of eonsider- 
able professional interest. Unlike the plan devised by Mr. 
Henry Irving and Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, which, although 
“well suited for entertaining a small audience in comfort and 
security, requires a site open on all sides, and provides but one 
gallery, Mr. Tarver's scheme is adapted to a site open only on 
one side and includes threc circles or galleries in addition to 
the pit, or, as we should call it, the parquet-circle. Moreover, 
the space is so well economizcd that with an area exactly the 
same as that occupied by an existing London theatre, which 
seats seven hundred and sixty-six persons, Mr. Tarver accom- 
modates twelve hundred and fifty persons with seats remarka- 
bly well arranged for seeing and hearing, leaving at the same 
time ample space for staircases, vestibules, foyer, or ‘ saloon” 
as he calls it, parlors. and so on. The general idea of the 
arrangement, as Mr. Tarver frankly says, is borrowed from 
the Roman amphitheatre. Every architect is familiar with the 
plan of the Coliseum, for instance, in which the space under 
the sloping ranks of seats is occupied by eorridors and stair- 
cases, the number of eorridors diminishing as the height from 
the ground increases, and the space for them is lessened by the 
setting back of the rows of seats. It will be remembered also 
that access was obtained from the Roman corridors to the seats 
by means of passages cut through from each corridor to the 
front row of seats at that level, so that the spectators reached 
their places by coming first to the front and then climbing back 
from this point to the seat allotted to them something after the 
method still in use in travelling circuses. As in the cireuses, 
so in the Roman amphitheatres, this disposition of passage-ways 
lent itself admirably to the rapid reception and dispersion of 
enormous audiences, and Mr. Tarver has adopted this principle 
as the basis of his plan. Entering the building from the street, 


R. E. J. TARVER, an English architeet of considerable 


a large vestibule first presents itself, with box-office in front, 
doors to the first eircle on cach side of the box-office, and at 
either end staircases to the circle above, which has also two 
separate street entrances. "Гһе staircases to the upper gallery, 
together with those to the pit, are situated outside the vestibule 
at either end, and are reached from the strect by separate 
entrances. This arrangement is often adopted abroad, to keep 
the rabble who occupy the cheap s&ats in the pits and gallery 
Írom mixing in the vestibule with the people on their way to 
the better parts of the house, and Mr. Tarver accepts it, not 
only from this motive, but as an important part of his plan for 
avoiding erowding and confusion in case of fire. 
JJ dependencies, so that, although it has only a balcony front, 
extending by means of eantilevers a short distance over 
the circle below, and requiring no columns to support it, it 
gives a large number of seats admirably situated for seeing and 
hearing, besides lcaving room for the “ saloon,” with ladies’ 
parlor at one end and gentlemen’s room at the other, between 
it and the front wall. Over this, arranged in the same way, 
is the gallery, which extends to the street wall. The disposi- 
tion of suceessively-retreating circles must give the theatre an 
aspeet of openness and lightness very different from that of 
ordinary theatres, in which all the devices of the decorator 
need to be employed to dissimulate the sombre effect eaused by 
the zones of deep shadow under the various galleries, while the 
approach of the lower seats to the stage is very advantageous 
both for seeing and hearing, and the gallery seats, althongh 
farther irom the stage than any others, may for that reason be 
placed on a grade much less steep than usual, and are conse- 
quently more comfortable. As in the Roman amphitheatres, 
the staireases from below deliver the persons coming in near 
the front of their respective galleries. One row of seats is 
left next the balcony fronts, but behind this is an aisle through 
which the new-comers walk, looking at the ranges of seats 
above them until they see their own number. At first sight it 
would appear that the passing of persons arriving late in front 
of all the seats in their circle exeept the front row would be an 
annoyance to those wlıo were already in their places, but by 
raising the seats back of the aisle, all those behind it can see: 
over the heads of people walking in it, while the cireumstanee 
that those who come in can see all the numbers on the chairs 
ata glance must assist greatly in getting them quickly aud 
quietly seated without calling in the aid of talkative ushers or 
other guides. Moreover, in case of fire, the oceupants of each 
circle, having had the exit pathway in front of them all the 
evening, could not fail to start in the right direction in their 
rush for the doors, no matter what panic might exist, and, liav- 
ing gained the aisle, instead of converging to one point, as 
happens where à single staircase gives aceess to a long corri- 
dor, the people divide, some going to one of the side staircases 
and the others to the other. Onee arrived at the stairway they 
are safe. Each stairway, though eompact, is open to the outer 
air and shut off by heavy walls from all the rest of the theatre. 
Landings are frequent and the turns gradual, and a frantie rush 
ога blockade of any portion is hardly possible. Although a 
theatre built on an isolated site, with many entranees and - 
stairways on all sides, would undoubtedly be safer than any 
building which could be erected on a lot hemmed in on all 
except the street side, Mr. Tarver’s plan shows that one even 
under these eircumstances can be made much safer than most 
of those now in use, while the cleverness with which he has 
secured this result, at the same time with extraordinary seat- 
ing capacity, brilliancy of internal effeet, perfect acoustie qual- 
ity and convenience for seeing, and liberal provision for acces- 
sory rooms, shows, to our mind, the success with which such a 
problem can be solved by a thoroughly-trained architcet if he 
is allowed to manage it in his own way. Of course very few 
architects are allowed, in designing theatres, to depart from the 
stereotyped arrangement with which managers and actors are 
familiar, and still fewer, if they werc permitted to do so, would 
bring to the work the skill, as wellas the profound study of 
the conditions displayed by Mr. Tarver, but after the remark- 
able merits of his scheme have been digested by future theatre 
proprietors, and, we may hope, utilized by adopting his plan, 
there will still be plenty of work to be done in arranging 
details for different conditions, for which the best architectural 
taleut will be needed. 


HE second circle extends back over the box-office and other 
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MEMORIALS TO CAPTAIN NATHAN IIALE.— I. 


F there is on record no nobler expression of 
pure patriotism, than the quiet words uttered 
by young Captain Nathan Наје a moment 

before his life went out on the gibbet as a spy, so, 
there is no more sorrowful history than the lack of 
fitting remembrance, by his military associates 
and countrymen, of his voluntary and heroic 
immolation npon the altar of his country. 

Наје was born in Coventry, Connectieut, June 
6, 1755. Tis family was efinently Puritan in its 
faith, tastes, and manners. All accounts agree 
that Male himself was a person of superior char- 
acter and attainments in all respects. Ile was 
graduated from Yale College, in 1773, and was 
intended, by his father, for the ministry. Пе 
=~ taught school from the time of his graduation 
until the news of the battle of Lexington arrived 
in New London, Connecticut, where Hale was 
then teaching. The citizens at once assembled 
in town-meeting and passed resolutions in favor 
of resistance to the mother country. Hale was 
one of the speakers at this meeting, and in his address he 
spoke the following words with such emphasis and eloquence 
that they surprised even those who heard them. “Let ns 
march immediately, and never lay down our arms until we obtain 
our independence." It is believed that Hale was the first colonist 
to use this word * independence" as the ultimate desire of those who 
opposed the claims of Great Britian. He immediately enrolled him- 
selt as a voluntee? In an independent company, wrote to his father 
that “a sense of duty urged him to sacrifice everything for his coun- 
try," bade farewell to his pupils, and set out for the scene of action. 
Retnrning soon after to New London, he joined, as lientenant, a 
company belonging to a State regiment, and remained there until 
September, when his regiment marched to Boston. In January, he 
was commissioned as captain, by the Continental Congress, and 
served in the brigade of General Spencer around Boston, until the 
following April, when he went with the не under General Heath 
to New York. While in the vieinity of Boston he distinguished 
himself as a military student, and a most thorough and humane dis- 
eiplinarian. His own company became a model for others, and its 
excellence was noticed with commendations by his superior officers. 
When in November, 1775, the army was threatened with dissolution 
by the expiration of enlistments, Hale rendered conspicuous service; 
he cheered General Lee and other officers when sadly cast down 
by the prospect, and going around in person to the men urged them, 
by every patriotic consideration which he could devíse, to remain 
and fight the battles of their country. Not content with this, he 
promised his own company his personal wages if they would remain, 
and to make his pledge good he horrowed money on the credit of his 
own advance pay. 

When in New York he had but one opportunity of signalizing him- 
self, before the event whieh brought hin immortal fame. This was 
the capturing of a British sloop, laden with supplies, which was 
anchored in the East River under the protection of the sixty-four 
gun ship “Asia.” After the disastrous battle of Long Island had 
been fonght, August, 1776, the American troops, filled with despair, 
retreated to the island of New York. As if the thunder of the 
British arms had deafened their ears to the solicitations of patriot- 
ism, the militia began to desert bv companies and even by entire 
regiments; of those that remained, fresh as they were from the work- 
shop and the field, a large portion were impatient of restraint, and 
clamorous for pay — one-fourth of them were on the sick-list, one- 
third were without tents. They had clothes, shoes and blankets 
only for a summer campaign, and winter was approaching, food and 
forage were difficult to obtain. The military-chest was entirely empty 
of money, and had been so for two months. In positive suffering 
from want of supplies, without confidence, without subordination, 
importunate in complaints, the American army —fourteen thousand 
only fit for duty —lay, in the early part of September, 1776, stretched 
along from the Battery to Kingsbridge, detached, agitated, and £ull 
of gloom. And facing them, from the extreme southern point of Long 
Island to a point opposite the Heights of Harlem, posted at all avail- 
able places, riding in ships and transports, was arranged a British 
army of notless than twenty-five thousand men, magnificently equipped 
with warlike materials of every kind, under the command of able 
generals, now in the first flush of victory, and there for the special 
dein of *looking down and forever ending the opposition of the 
rebels. 

What would be General Howe's next step was a question of in- 
finite importance to Washington and his enfeebled and dispirited 
army: of a dozen projects which the British commander might at- 
tempt to carry out, not one could be surmised by Washington, nor 
could he procure the least information. And yet, the fate of the 
American army depended upon the possession of the knowledge of 
where the enemy would make its attack, in order that timely prepara- 
tions could be made to repel it. Every effort was made by the 
American commander, by scouts and by offered bounties to British de- 
serters, to obtain some precise information of the enemy's designs. 
But all in vain. It was the policy of Howe to deceive, and thus far 
he bad succeeded. 


Hals Monument at Cov- 
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Some one, thought Washington, must go into the British camp 
and find out its intentions, or the American army was lost, and he 
communicated this opinion to his board of oflicers. The board agreed 
fully with the views of the commander-in-chief, and Colonel Knowl- 
ton was instructed to select some competent person for the hazardous 
undertaking, Of the character of this undertaking, Hon. J. M. 
Stuart, in his“ Life of Hale,” observes: “ An oflice not alone hazardous. 
What else was it? ‘Io appreciate the position of Hale, it is necessary 
to dwell a moment upon it. It was an осе also ignominious. In 
the judgment of every civilized nation, in the eye of all national law, 
the use of spies is deemed ‘a clandestine practise and deceit in 
war.’ It is a fraud unworthy of an open, manly enemy, scarcely re- 
deemed in motive by any exigency of danger, and pregnant with the 
worst mischief in stimulating, from a sense of betrayal, the vengeance 
of the enemy, and undermining those sentiments of honor, which, 
like dry shoots of sunlight upon a thunder-clouded sky, tend to soften 
the blackness of war. Тһе spy is the companion of darkness. Пе 
lurks, he hides, or if he moves in the light, it is behind walls, in the 
shadows of trees, in the loneliness of clefts, under the cover of hills, 
in the gloom of ditches, skulking with the owl, the mole or the Indian. 
Or if he enters the camp of an enemy, he insinnates himself, and 
winds treacherously into confidence. Canght, his sure penalty is the 
halter. ‘Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your King’s service,” wrote 
General Putman, from his camp at Peakskillto Governor Tyron, * was 
taken in my camp as a spy, he was tried as a spy, and you may rest 
assured, Sir, he shall be hanged as a вру. P. 5. Afternoon. He is 
hanged.’ This pithy, laconic epistle, communicating the fate of one 
tory agent of the sort of which we speak, during our Revolution, 
only too truly describes the quick aversion, particularly of soldiers, 
to all those who disguisedly enter a military eamp to bear off its secrets 
to an enemy, and the speed with which such persons pass from cap- 
ture to the gallows. And yet, notwithstanding all this, the employ- 
ment of a spy in some crisis of the last importance is not judged 
unworthy of a great commander. His success is thought most meri- 
torious, and is followed, if not preceded, by honors and rewards. 
Only a sovereign may not ordinarily command the service, so is it 
deemed disgraceful, but sive from an enemy’s subjects he may 
accept it when voluntarily offered, ‘without offence to honor or 
justice.’ " 

The exigency of the American army would not permit the em- 
ployment, in the service proposed, of any ordinary soldier, unpractised 
in military observation and without skill as a draughtsman, least of 
all of the common mercenary, to whom, allured by the hope of 
large reward, such tasks are usually assigned. Accurate estimates 
of the numbers of the enemy, of their distribution, of tlie form and 
position of their various encampmeuts, of their marchings and eounter- 
marchings, of their concentration at one point or another of the 
instruments of war, but more than all, of their plan of attack, as 
derived from the open report, or the unguarded whispers in camp of 
officers or men; estimates of all these things, requiriug a quick, a cool 
head, a praetised pencil, military scienec, general intelligence, and 
pliable address, were to be made. 

Colonel Knowlton, therefore, made a personal appeal to the officers 
of his own and other regiments, assembled for the purpose, and in 
the name of Washington, and the cause of their country, urged them 
to undertake the task. Et was too irredeemably humiliating to play 
the spy; an officer could not do it: all declined. The colonel's case 
seemed hopeless. , What was to be done? How could he face his 
commander? “Suddenly, from the group of reluetant, half-resent- 
ful officers, at the moment when all hope for the enterprise seemed 
lost, and the heart of Knowlton, saddened with the thought of future 
misfortune, was fast yielding to the torture of disappointment, there 
came a voice with the painfully thrilling, yet cheering words — ‘I 
will undertake it!’ It was the voice of Captain Nathan Hale, He 
had come late into the assembly of officers. Seareelv yet recovered 
from a severe illness, without his accustomed strength of body, yet 
firm and ardent as ever of soul, he volunteered at once, reckless of 
its danger, to discharge the repudiated trust. His fellow oflicers 
urgently remonstrated against his decision, by every argument they 
could bring to bear, and none with more persistenee than Captain, 
afterwards General, William Hull, who was ITale's companion in col- 
lege, and his intimate in camp. To all of which Паје replied: “I 
think I owe to my country the accomplishment of an object so im- 

ortant, and so mueh desired by the commander of her armies, and 

know no other mode of obtaining the information, than by assum- 
ing a disguise and passing into the enemy’s camp. I am fully sensi- 
ble of the consequences of discovery and capture in such a situation. 
But for a year I have been attached to the army, and have not ren- 
dered any material service, while receiving a compensation for which 
I make no return. Yet I am not influenced by the expectation of 
promotion or pecuniary reward. I wish to be useful, and every 
kind of service necessary for the publie good becomes honorable by 
being necessary. If the exigencies of my country demand a peculiar 
service, its claims to the performance of that service are imperious,” ” 

Receiving, as it is affirmed, from the commander-in-chief in person, 
particular instructions, and a general order upon all the American 
sloops or other vessels in the Sound to convey him across to any point 
upon Long Island which he should designate, Паје, about the middle 
of September, carrying with him materials for a disguise, and accom- 
panied by Stephen Hemstead, a trustworthy soldier of his own cc .- 
pany, left the camp at Harlem Heights intending to cross the Є сапа 
at the first opportunity. But as the enemy's vessels were cor пап у 
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cruising along the East River and up the Sound, and its scouting and 
foraging parties lined the shore of Long Island, Hale and his com- 
panion were obliged to go as far asthe neighborhood of Norwalk, 
nearly fifty miles, before they fonnd a friendly sloop to. carry him 
across to the opposite shore. Putting on the costume of a country 
schoolmaster, and bidding his eomrade to await his return, he set sail 
for thehead of Huntington Bay. Although he was familiar with the 
character and costume of a schoolmaster, and could appear with ease 
and self-possession in this disguise, and also carried with him his col- 
lege diploma, he was now to pass into a locality occupied and mostly 
controlled by the British and their abettors. Crossing the Sound he 
landed at a point, then and now known as “the Cedars.” Near Ву 
stood the house of Widow Rachel Chichester, or “Mother Chich,” 
wo, herself a royalist, made her house a rendezvous for all the tories 
of the region. Hale passed this place in safety, called at the dwell- 
ing of William Johnson, who received him confidentially, ate a hearty 
breakfast, rested а few hours and proceeded on hisway. It is known 
that Hale was successful in obtaining the desired information, that 
he visited safely the ene- 
my's camp, studied its 
fortifications, and  re- 
turned to *the Cedars" 
early in the morning of 
the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 1776.  Embold- 
ened no doubt by his 
hitherto good fortune, 
aud feeling secure in his 
disguise be entered, it is 
affirmed, the tavern of 
* Mother Chich." Of his 
arrest, which took place 
an hour or two later, 
there are two accounts. 

One on the authority of 
Doctor Ray, of Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, says 
that while Hale was sit- 
ting in the house *a man 
with a familiar face left 
the room," and very soon 
after Mother Chich sud- 
-denly announced to her 
guests that a strange boat 
was scen approaching the 
shore. The news pro- 
duced consternation 
among the loyalists, and 
they ran away as fast as 
they could, while Паје 
concluded that it was the 
boat intended to carry 
him across to Norwalk 
| where he had left Hemp- 
stead. He accordingly 
hastened to the shore, 
where the boat had al- 
ready struek, and before he could retrace his steps, he saw that it 
contained six British soldiers with their muskets pointed at him; he 
gave himself np at the command “Surrender or die.” 

The man with the familiar face, above referred to, was affirmed to 
be a royalist relative of Hale, who, recognizing Hale in spite 
of his disguise, notified a British armed vessel that was lying 
around the point and ont of sight of “the Cedars" and which sent 
a boat-load of armed men to capture the spy. It was also affirmed 
that Hale discovered this person among the boat's crew, and recog- 
nized him as a relative, Samuel Паје, a royalist. The above state- 
ment of the eonnection of Samuel Hale with the arrest of Nathan, 
was denied by the former. "There was also a report exactly opposite, 
in 1776-7, to the effect that Samuel Hale “strove earnestly to save 
his cousin Nathan." 

The other account of the capture is, that Hale arrived in the 
vicinity of “Mother Chich's" house early in the morning, and was 
on the watch for an expected boat which was to carry bim across the 
Sound; and that seeing one approach the shore, he walked confidently 
towards it, supposing it to be of a friendly character, when lo! to 
his utter surprise, as it struck the shore she proved to be British. 
He attempted to retrace his steps, but the imperious summons to 
surrender, and the levelled muskets, caused him to stop. Escape 
was impossible. He turned, gave himself np, went on board the 
boat, and was transferred to the vessel above mentioned as lying 
near by. It was а guard-ship, the “ Halifax,” Captain Quarme, sent 
there to protect a body of men who were cutting wood for thc British 
garrison at New York. 

Captain Quarme suspected that Hale was a spy, and his suspieions 
proved true, for on searching him the plans and memoranda he had 
made were found in his shoes. The textual explanations were written 
in Latin. Captain Quarme treated Hale with kindness, and said that 
he regretted “that so fine a fellow had fallen into his power." Hale 
was at once sent to New York, in one of the boats of the “ Halifax,” 
— arriving there in the midst of a great fire that consumed nearly five 
hu. lred houses, or almost one-third of the city — and was conducted 
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to the presence of General Howe, whose headquarters were at the 
mansion of James Beekman, at present the corner of Fifty-First 
There, Hale frankly and at once acknowl- 
edged his mission, confessed himself an American officer and a spy, 
stated his success as such, expressed his regret that his hope of serv- 
ing his country was now ent off, and сајту awaited the decision of 
his judge. That decision was soon made. It was that William 
Cunningham, Provost Marshal of the Royal army, was directed “to 
receive into his eustody the body of Nathan lale, a captain in the 
Rebel army, that day convicted as a spy, and to see him hung by the 
neck until dead, tomorrow morning at day-break." 

Where Hale spentthe night, whether at the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Howe, or those of the Provost, in what is now the Hall of Records, 
is not positively known. It is only known that he was seen at the 
latter place the night before his execution. It is known that he re- 
ccived the usual treatment, the cruelest, meted out by Cunningham 
to all his unfortunate prisoners. АП authorities agree that Cunning- 
ham, a renegade Irishman, was a most brutal ruffian, and that his 
acts exceeded the worst of all those that disgraced the British forces 
during the war. He refused, with curses, Hale's request for per- 
mission to write to bis family, or to have a Bible. "The young lieu- 
tenant, however, of Hale’s guard interfered in tlie latter's behalf, and 
Aa him the privilege of writing. As the morning approached 

unningham found Hale ready, and he handed to the forıner the 
letters he had written to his family and to his betrothed. Cunning- 
bam read them, and furious at their contents, and for the reason, 
afterward given by himself, “that the rebels should never know they 
bad a man who could die with such firmness," tore them to picces, 
and ordered his vietim to begin his death march. 

On the way to the gallows Hale was taunted with the ignominy of 
death by the halter. An English officer, who stood near the cart of 
execution, remarked that “This was a fine death for a soldier.” 
* Sir," replied Hale, lifting his eap, “there is no death that would 
not be rendered noble in such a glorious cause.” As he was about 
to be pushed from the ladder, that supported him, into eternity, 
Cunningham scoffingly demanded his dying speech and confession, 
Hale exclaimed, in a full, elear, distinet voice, as the immortal testa- 
ment of his heroie soul to the world he was leaving — * I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my country." 

Maddened to hear an expression so sublime, from the lips of his 
victim, and to witness so many visible signs of sympathy for him 
ded the erowd, Cunningham instantly shouted, “swing the rebel 
о ” 

It is not known exactly when Hale was hung or where he was 
buried, but it is believed that the gallows was near the jail, or Hall 
of Records and that he was buried near by. 

The news of his death was conveyed to Washington, by Colonel 
Montaznar, under a flag of truce, and through the hands of Alexander 
Hamilton. How Washington felt aboutitis not known. Noris it kuown 
that either he, or any of Hale’s military comrades, or friends, commu- 
nicated the awful news to Паје'в family or uttered a word of sympathy 
or condolence. It is certain that for a long time his family did not 
know the exact date of his death. This appears all the more sur- 
prising and beartless, because soon after, when the British spy, 
André, was taken, there was a general commotion in the army to 
which he belonged, a lengthy correspondence between Washington 
and Howe, and a great deal of sympathy shown to the Briton, by 
Americans as well as royalists. Some persons have attempted to ex- 
euse the silence of Washington, and the after forgetfulness of Male 
by his brother officers. But the sad fact remains, it was the beginning 
of that oblivion which claimed Hale’s memory as its own from the 
moment of his capture. 

Neither is it known by what. means Hale’s parents heard of his 
death. When the news did rcach them, *it almost killed bis father 
and mother.” Нае’з servant, Asher Wright, was never of sound 
mind after the death of his master. And his betrothed, Alice Adams, 
resolved never to marry. 

An American officer, writing a letter from Harlem, in September, 
1776, which was published in the Boston Gazette of Oetober 7, 
says, “One Hale, on suspicion of being a spy, was taken up and 
dragged without ceremony to the execution post, and hurg up." 

The gazetteers of the day made little more than the most meagre 
mention of him. In Spark's “ Life of André," there are a few para- 
graphs, and a few in Thompson's * History of Long Island." 

Thirty-three years after his death, a brick fort, long since in ruins, 
was built in New Пауеп Harbor, and named after him. A simple 
rude stone, was erected by the side of his father’s grave, in the Con- 
gregational burying-ground in Coventry, bearing this inscription — 
“Nathan Hale, Esq., a Captain in the Army of the United States, 
was born June 6, 1755, received the first honors of Yale College, 
Sept.; 1773, and resigned his life a sacrifice to his country's liberty 
at New York, Sept. 22, 1776, aged 22." An entry was also made 
in the town records of Coventry by his brother, Major John Hale, 
as follows.— “ Captain Nathan Паје the son of Deacon Richard Hale 
was taken in the city of New York by the Britons and executed as 
a spie sometime in the month of September, A. p. 1776.” 

In November, 1837, the citizens of Coventry and vicinity, and 
many in Connecticut who cherished the memory of the martyr, united 
in forming the “Hale Monument Association,” for the purpose of 
erecting a cenotaph to his memory. Previous to this, however, Con- 
gress had been appealed to — no less than eight successive years — to, 
at least, assist in erectiug a monument. But every appeal was in 
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vain. It could ereet memorials to Montgomery, Nash, Mercer, De- 
Kalb, Gerry, Brown, and others, and vote farms and annuities to the 
captors of André, but not a dollar to remember Паје, It could vote 
busts, and swords, and medals by the seore, but Ifale’s name received 
no welcome echo, 

The Hale Monument Association appealed to private patriotism, 
and depended upon individual effort. А 

Under the leadership ot Mr. J. W. Boynton, the secretary of 
the association, private subseriptions were obtained, fairs wero held, 
plays were written and acted, musicales were given, and every other 
device practised that patriotie love eould eontrive, until nearly two 
thousand dollars were raised. The State gave twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars. In all the exertions made to collect this amount of 
money, none equalled that of the ladies of Coventry and ITartford. 
A song was written by Miss J. Root, of Andover, Connecticut, 
addressed to the “Daughter of Freedom," and was sung by the 
Coventry Glee-Club — the first verse ran thus: 


** She came with choicest flowers 
To deck a hero's grave, 
To shed the light of love around 
The memory of the brave.” 


A drama in five acts, was written by Mr. David Trumbull, and 
exhibited with accompanying tableanx in the meeting-house in 
South Coventry. 

'The monument was completed in September, 1846, at a cost of 
three thousand seven hundred and thirty-three dollars and ninety- 
three cents. It was designed by Henry Austin, a New llaven 
architect, and built under the supervision of Solomon Williard. 1t 
is made of Quincy granite, and is forty feet high. The various rail- 
roads, running ffom Quincy to Norwich, Connectieut, transported 
the granite free. Mr. Nathan Ilale, of Boston, nephew and name- 
sake of the patriot was nobly aetive in the erection of the monu- 
ment. 

The inscription consists of Hale's name, title, date of birth and 
death, and his last words. ‚ 

Hale’s fate has been oceasionally mourned by the Muse of Poetry 
and the pen of the epitaph writer. A beautiful example of the 
latter was written by Mr. George Gibbs, formerly Librarian of the 
New York Historical Society. It is as follows: 


‘Stranger Beneath this Stone 
tes the dust of 


A Spy 
who perished arga the Gibbet 


e 
the Storied marbles of the Great 
The Shrines of Heroes 
zutombed not опе more worthy of 
Honor 
than Him who here 
Sieeps his iast sleep. 
Nations 
bow with roverence before the dust 
of him who dies 
. a giorious Death 
nrged on by the sound of the 
Trumpet 
and tbe shouts of 
admiring thousands 
Bnt what reverence, what honor 
is not due to one 
who for his eountry eneonntered 
Even an infamous death 
Soothed by no sympathy 
animated hy no praise. 


In 1849, two chapters of the Order of United Americans were in- 
stitnted and named after IIale. A monument was also proposed to 
be erected by some citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In 1858, at the centennial meeting of the Linonian Society of 
Yale, of which Hale was a member, Franeis M. Finch read a poem 
on Nathan Паје, This is the first verse: Б 


То drum-beat and heart-beat, 
A soldier passes by; 

There is color on his cheek 
There is conrage in his eye; 

Yet to drum-beat and henrt-beat 
In a moment he must die. 


Another : 
Neath the blue morn, the snnny morn, 
Пе dies upon the tree; 
And he mourns that he can jose 
But one life for Ltherty; 
And in the bine morn, the впору morn 
His spirit wings are free. 
The last verse: 
From fame-leaf and angei-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 
The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 
His tragic fate shall learn; 
And on fame-leaf and angel-leaf 
Тһе name of Hale shall burn. 


Іп 1856, the Hon. J. W. Stuart, of Hartford, published a “ Life of 
Hale” including all attainable facts concerning him. At the end of 
the volume le prints more than forty notices of his book, from his- 
torians, scholars, statesmen, and newspapers. In all of them there 


is not a single expression of enthusiasm, not a (Шыт of inspiring 
appreciation, not a word of awakening of what llale really was. 

Within a year or two 
Mr. В. J. Lossing has 
published a book, en- 
titled “The Two Spies.” 
Referring to the Mare 
ford projeet, of which T 
shall soon speak, he very 
sensibly recommended 
that. the dieu epitaph 
by Gibbs, should be eut 
upon tlie pedestal. 

The late Пор. И. J. 
Raymond, in his address, 
October 7, 1853, at the 
dedication of the monu- 
ment to commemorate the 
capture of André, in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., paid 
Hale a beautiful and elo- 
quent tribute. 

“The loving hearts of 
Hale's early companions 
have erected a neat mon- 
ument to his memory in 
bis native town; but be- 
yond that little circle, 
wlere stands his name 
recorded? While the 
Majesty of England in 
the person of her Sover- 
cign, sent an embassy 
across the sea to solicit 
the remains of André at 
the hand of his focs, that 
they might be enshrined 
in that sepulehre where 
she garners the relies of 
her mighty and renowned 
sons — ‘splendid in their 
ashes and pompous in the 
grave'— the children of Washington have left the body of 
Hale to sleep in its unknown tomb, unhonored by any outward ob- 
servance, unmarked bv memorial stones. Monody, eulogy,— monu- 
ments of marble and of brass, and of letters more enduring than all, 
— have in his own land and in ours, given the name and fate of 
André to the sorrowing remembrance of all time to come. American 
genius has celebrated his praises, has sung of his virtues and exalted 
to heroic heights bis prayer, manly but personal to himself, for 
choice in the manner of death, — and his challenge to all men to witness 
the courage with which he met his fate. But where, save on the cold 
page of history, stands the record for Паје? Where is the hymn 
that speaks to immortality, and tells of the added brightness and en- 
hanced glory, when his i soul joined its noble host? And where 
sleeps the Americanism of Americans, that their hearts are not stirred 
to solemn rapture at thought of the sublime love of country, which 
buoyed him not alone ‘above fear of death,’ but far beyond all 
thought of himself, of his fate and his fame, or of anything less than 
his country,—and which shaped his dying breath into the sacred 
sentence which trembled at the last upon his quivering Пр?” 

Т. Н. BARTLETT. 


Switzerland recelving е wounded French Soldier, 


[To be continued.] 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LIGHT-HOUSES.! — XIX. 
SKELETON IRON LIGIIT-HOUSES, CONTINUED. 


N 1873 the old brick tower 
I at Southwest Pass, Missis- 

sippi River, built in 1881, 
was replaeed by a skeleton 
iron structure. The old tower 
was in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, had sE several feet 
into the soft ground, was 
three or four from the perpen- 
dicular, and its light was of 
an inferior order compared 
with its importance. At this 
plaee, the great difficulty was 
to obtain a secure foundation 
on the soft and treacherous 
alluvial formation of the Delta 
of the Mississippi. The plan adopted was as follows: 

The foundation is octagonal in shape and fifty-eight feet eight 
inches lesser diameter. It consists first of one hundred and eighty- 
five square piles driven four feet apart to a depth of thirty-three 
feet. At six feet below the tops of the piles, which are one foot below 
low water, a horizontal course of twelve-inch square timbers are 
notched into them. Below the timbers a mass of shell concrete two 


1 Continued from No, 635, page 88, 
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feet thick is rammed about the piles, and on the timbers rests a floor 
of three-inch plank. Above this floor are a second and third course 
of timbers notched into the piles and laid at right angles to each 
other and diagonally to the first course. A mass of concrete is 
forced into the interstices of the timbers and filled up to a height of 


Beny Rock light МА. 


four feet above the third tier, bringing the top of the foundation 
eighteen inches above the main level of the water. The superstruc- 
ture is a skeleton iron tower composed of six series of eight cast-iron 
columns placed at the angles of an octagon and strongly braced and 
tied by wrought-iron rods. On the sixth series stand the watch-room 
and lantern, aceess to which is gained by a stairway winding round 
the axis of the tower and inclosed in a wrought-iron cylinder. The 
keeper's dwelling, two-stories high, rests on the first series of columns. 

The tallest skeleton tower in the Light-House Service was erected 
at Hell Gate, Astoria, N. Y., in 1883-84. It is two hundred and 
fifty feet high and was intended to display nine electric lights 
of six thousand candle-power each to illuminate the channel. 
Its construction is sufficiently well shown in the sketch. With- 
in the legs of the strneture are seen the engine and boiler 
honse. When the lamps were lighted the effect was very 
beautiful. The tower was invisible and the lights had the 
appearance of an immense chandelier suspended in the 
heavens and flooding the scene with their brilliant light. 

At the explosion at Flood Rock in 1885 advantage was 
taken of this tower to photograph the explosion and get a 
plunging view on the rock. К 

In 1886 this light was discontinued, as the pilots complained 
that it was so brilliant that it dazzled their eyes and prevented 
them from seeing objects beyond the light; also that the 
shadows were so heavy that they often assumed the ap- 
pearance of obstacles. 

SCREW-PILE LIGHT-HOUSES. 


As previously mentioned, the principle of the screw- 

ile was invented by Alexander Mitchell, of England. 

he way the foundation screw is made is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. The screw is fastened to the lower 
end of an iron pile and forced down by turning the pile. 
It is sometimes assisted by a water-jet. This style of 
foundation is especially adapted to sandy bottoms under 
water, but in my opinion iron-pile structures should only 
be used in southern waters where they 
would not be exposed to floating ice. 

There are a number of such struct- 
m in iem as Bay, and ihe 
method of building has been the same .. tian dil 
in each case, the only difference being Exec ctm 
in the number of piles used, the bracing ^ er 
and the style of superstructures. In 7 
several cases these light-houses have = 
been threatened with destruction by the 
ice, and it has been necessary to pro- 
tect them with a ring of rip-rap placed 
at such a distance from the en: 
that it would act as an ice-breaker. 

The accompanying sketches show several of these structures. The 
бұлан plan of all is а one-story dwelling with lantern in the centre. 

lost of them are also provided with fog-bells rung by clock-work. 
The projecting piles, shown in some, partially serve the purpose of 
ice-breakers. A time-honored joke of the light-keepers is that they 
ho fine fishing privileges and that they raise all their own vege- 
ables, 
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The “Bug Light" in Boston Harbor, officially known as “The 
Narrows Light,” built in 1856,.is another example of this style. 
Fortunately for its stability the shoal on which it was erected has so 
changed since the light was established that it is now seldom covered 
with water and the piles have been spared the shock of floating ice. 

On the east side of the aredged channel in Mobile Bay, Ala., an 
hexagonal screw-pile structure was built during the years 1884-85. 
The bottom is soft mud, and on September 12, 1885, wlıen the light- 
honse was nearly completed, it commenced to settle, and went down 
bodily seven and a half feet. The subsidence was so nearly equal 
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on each column that the inclination of the structure cannot be 
detected by the eye. The actual difference in level between the 
extremes at the top of the fonndation series is between tlıree and 
four inches. No part of the structure was strained in the least. In 
order to prevent further subsidence, twelve creosoted piles were 
driven into the mud alongside of the structure and bolted to it. They 
were then cut off at about the water level. Since tlıen the light- 
house has sunk no further. 


LIGHT-HOUSES ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


On our “unsalted seas,” the great lakes, light-houses are as neces- 
sary as on our sea-coasts; on their shores timber of excellent quality 
is plentiful and cheap, and when submerged is practically indestrueti- 
ble as it is not exposed to the greedy tooth of the ship-worm which 
so soon destroys any wooden struetures, especially in our southern 
waters and in the Pacific. 

Advantage has been taken of this by army engineers in 
building numerous wooden piers, composed of cribs filled with 
stone, in their harbor improvements; and similar plans have 
been adopted in making the foundations for light-honses when 
the latter have to be placed in the water; an excellent type of 
light-house on a erib foundation is the one built in the mouth of 
Detroit River, Mich., during the years 1884-85. 

The Canadian Government had maintained a light-ship on 
Bar Point since 1875, but thongh useful, it was not adequate to 
the needs of commerce. It could be seen only a short distance, 
its lights were with difficulty distinguished from vessel lights 
néar by, its location was of little service as a guide between the 
difficult shoals at the entrance to the river inside its position, 

and it was liable to be driven from its station by iee or 
other causes. 
Congress made appropriations to the amount of $68,000 
in the years 1882-83 aud 1885 for establishing a light- 
house and steam fog-signal at or near the mouth of 
Detroit River. 
The site was so selected that vessels from the East- 
ward passing Point Pelée and sighting the light, could 
steer directly for it and clear the dangerous shoal marked 
` by the light-ship; that vessels from the south-west could 
use it as a range with the Bois Blanc (Canadian) 
light to clear the long spit off Point 
Mouillée, while there would be no dan- 
де in front for vessels approaching 
rom any intermediate point; and 
finally, that this same range with Bois 
Blane light would also lead through the 
у, narrow buoyed channel in the mouth 
of the river. 

Soundings at the site showed that the 
bottom was generally quite level with a 
uniform depth of 22 feet. Borings gave 
approximately uniform results, the first 
three or four feet being composed of 
Hell Gate hard limestone, gravel and sand, very 
SS E. AMS compact and difficult to penetrate, 
then twelve feet of soft clay and fine sand, easily penetrated, and 
finally underlying the whole a bed of tough, hard blue clay, very dif- 
fieult to Ђоге. ¿No boulders were encountered. 

The general plan of the foundation is a crib of heavy timbers with 
a tight bottom, this crib is 90 feet long, 45 feet wide and 18 feet 
high, thus bringing its top to four feet below high water; it is filled 
with concrete flush to its top. 

This crib supports a pier 15 feet high of cut-stone masonry backed 
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with conerete, the foot of tbe pier is nine inches back from the edge TIE ART OF HOUSE-BUILDING. — I. 


of the crib. 

On the southern end of the pier is a cast-iron conieal tower sur- 
mounted by a fourth-order lantern; in this tower, the keepers live. 

The fog-signal house, containing duplicate steam fog-signal appa- 
ratus, is built of heavy framed timber covered on the exterior with 
two ineh plankivg and with inch boards on 
the inside, the space between is filled with 
mortar made of lime and sawdust. The 
roof and sides are eovered with No. 18 cor- 
rugated iron, and the interior with No. 26 
plain sheet-iron. 

The coal cellar is underneath the fog-sig- 
nal house. 

Amherstburg, Ontario, was the most con- 
venient point at which to build the crib, and 
permission was obtained from the Governor- 
General of Canada to construct the crib 
there and to introduce the necessary tools, 
materials, etc., free of duty. 

Framing the crib commenced on March 
19, 1884, on July 1 it was completed and 
partly filled with concrete while floating at 
the wharf, on July 3, it was sunk in place, 
by September it was filled with eonerete, 
on November 21 the last eourse of cut stone 
was in place and backed with eonerete; 
work was then suspended for the season, a 
temporary shelter was built and two men 
were left to display warning lights until the 
close of navigation. 

During the filling of the pier the settle- 
ment was uneven, and at the elose of the 
working season it had reached nearly 16 
inches. 

16 was therefore decided to load the pier 
and leave it loaded during the winter with a 
much greater weight than it would ulti- 
* mately have to stand. For this purpose 550 
tons of rubble stone were distributed over 
the pier with a preponderance on the high 
side. The ealeulated weight to be borne 
ultimately was but 160 tons. 

The settlement continued slowly for a 
while and then ceased; when the men in charge of the lights left 
it was 18 inches, the pier was level and since then there has been no 
change. 

Work was resumed in May, 1885, the pier was paved, the various 
structures erected and the station entirely completed and lighted by 
August 20, of the same year. 

This light-house was built under the immediate dircetion of Cap- 
ea C. E. L. B. Davis, Corps of Englneers, from plans prepared by 
im. 

On the completion of this light-house the Canadian light-ship at 
Bar Point was removed from her station. 

[To be continued.) 
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has just published under this title! at the Librairie des Im- 
primeries réunies, at Paris, a book which, in spite of its 
special title, has a general interest. It treats of questions which not 
only concern those who wish to build or repair houses, but questions 
of health, public and domestic economy, morality, enjoyment, security, 
and everything whieh eoncerns the habitation, and ought to attract 
the attention of the publie authorities, the statesmen and the legislators 
in countries where private initiative is powerless to undertake new 
reforms without the support of the State. One шау say, when. the 
importanee of this question is reeognized, that the civil power of a 
nation always gives the exact measure of the degree of civilization 
at which it has arrived, and that a people has only such dwellings as 
it deserves through the knowledge it has aequired of the conditions 
which conduce to healthy, convenient and agreeable habitations. 
The author majntains here a thesis which may be discussed and 
which ought to be, but he supports it with some brilliancy. 1118 con- 
ception is tlıat the ideal building is typified in the Gallic house as it 
existed in the second century, and to justify his retrospective enthus- 
iasm he dedicates his book to Brennus, eonqueror of Rome. But 
when he speaks of the Gallic house, M. Boussard can only under- 
stand, and does really understand, the Roman house, for the archi- 
tecture which flourished in Franee at the epoch 1 have just mentioned 
eould only be, and in fact was, a fruit of Roman importation after 
the conquest of Cæsar. In the train of the conquerors, Roman 
civilization passed into Gaul, and there manifested itself under every 
form. Already in the reign of Augustus there was held at Narbonne 
a congress to determine the impost and the manner of providing in 
the conquered provinees such establishments as favored progress, 
publie prosperity and eivilization. In less than two hundred years 
Gaul was eovered with flourishing cities and splendid architectural 
monuments, of whieh only rare relies, alas, have escaped the fury of 
suecessive invaders. Road-making had reaehed a very remarkable 
degree of perfection ; artistic bronzes, terra-cottas, marbles, paintings, 
frescos, mosaics, all the accessories of decoration, were scattered 
with lavish hand. The smallest articles of household use which have 
been diseovered prove that the artistic taste extended to the most 
ordinary needs of life. But at the beginning of the fifth eentury the 
invasions of the barbarians destroyed this world that bad been 
ereated beyond the Alps through Roman initiative. Pillage, murder 
and the blind rage for destruction allowed almost nothing to remain. 
The implacable and raging invaders pushed feverything before them, 
massacred the populace and razed the cities in such fashion that on 
the morrow of disaster were seen rising on the ruins of the dese- 
crated palaees the buts of the Visigoths, the Saxons or the Germans. 
A new arehiteeture was substituted for the old. A century after- 
wards the ehiefs of the vietorious tribes began to build cháteaux, 
about which were grouped, for purposes of defence, the huts of the 
soldiers, already became serfs or slaves. The new society, already 
on the road to dismemberment, practised all the vices of the society 
it had deposed—slavery, love of war and rapine—without possessing 
any of the better qualities of Roman civilization. ‘Then began a 
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long period of barbarism, in the course of which disappeared every 
tradition of intelligent architecture. The dead were interred in 
ehurches, near to which were built hospitals for the sick. The arts 
of heating and cleanliness were ignored. The exteriors of buildings 
were embellished to satisfy the vanity of feudal chiefs, but the in- 
teriors laeked comfort and healthful arrangements. Fourteen cen- 
turies were necessary for the descendants of the ancient Gauls to per- 
ceive this retrogression, and still more were needed; the teaching of 
Viollet-le-Duc, who'in part aimed at the rehabilitation of the architect- 
ural doctrines of antiquity, and he was not very popular in France. 

At the present time the method of technical instruction is far from 
perfect. The French Government sends young artists to Rome and 
to Athens; but these artists ordinarily undertake to study the monu- 
mental side of the ancient buildings, to draw out and reconstruct 


their outward appearance. One never sees them endeavoring to de- 


termine what was the interior arrangement of the dwelling-house in 
these two great,cities, which were the most puissant sources of 
light to the ancient world. / 

The modern honse in France is only a carricature of a house, and 
the author draws an nnflattering sketeh of it. “What profound 
ignorance," he cries, “of the arts of building, and heating, and venti- 
lating and decorating. Wall-paper, imitation marble, bad painting, — 
these you style decoration; foul chutes for water-closets, humidity 
in every room, pure air nowhere, — this is your hygiene; unhealthful 
stoves, fireplaces that sinoke and do not heat and are a permanent 
peril, furnaces which poison you, —these are your means of heating. 
Finally, a fair facade in stone is plastered over this void, and before 
this the constructer parades his ignorance." “it is time," he con- 
tinues, *to rebel against this system, and deelare war on typhus, 
diphtheria, small-pox, cholera and consumption, which are the con- 
sequences of the defective arrangements of our cities and of our 
dwellings, and which, in truth, were nnknown to the Romans and 
the Gauls.” 

To justify his admiration for the life of the ancients, M. Boussard 
describes in the first part of his book the arrangement of a Gallic 
house. In the first place, heating was managed from the outside by 
means of the hypocanst. The space under the lower floor was un- 
oecupied; piers placed a short distance apart supported the floor 
above; at the opposite ends were two openings which communicated 
with fireplaces plaeed in the court-yard. Flames and heat passed 
along the underside of the hvpocaust and engendered an agreeable 
and equal heat. There was no smoke, no deoxygenation of the air, 
none of the phenomena which to-day render accidents so common. 
The smoke eseaped by vertical flues wrought in the thickness of the 
walls, which flues were carried in the walls round abont the rooms for 
the sake of increasing the temperature within. 

For the want of space I cannot here dilate on the details of this 
system, but the author, who has experimented with it in two villas 
buift by him, assures the reader that he obtained excellent results, 
and that the consumption of combustibles is relatively small. He 
perceives also the following advantage: With the present existing 
methods the heating apparatus does not come under the oversight 
of the architect. With the re-introduction of the Gallo-Roman 
method the architeet once more becomes absolute master of every- 
thing relating to the construction of the house*of which he is the 
creator. 3 

The public baths were also heated by the aid of the hypoeaust. 
Bathers first entered a gallery where they found attendants and 
paid the price of admission. Then they were directed towards the 
first room, to whieh came only waves of warm air, which served to 
prepare them for the transition as well from the outside within as 
from within out. This room contained, probably, gymnastic appa- 
ratus for the stimulation of the perspiratory glands. In the next 
hall the temperature was higher. Here the bather undressed, and 
the slaves earried off his elothes and hung them in a neighboring 
chamber. Next the bather passed into another room where the 
temperature varied between 25° and 30° Centigrade, greatly 
encouraging perspiration. In order to avoid eongestions the slaves 
served tbe bather with a foot-bath, and stretched him on a marble 
couch. The time spent in this chamber amounted to a half-hour. 
Next he passed into a still hotter room, where the air was heated up 
to 40°, and if this temperature was not high enough to provoke 
perspiration, the bather was made to sit down in a marble arm- 
chair placed in the centre of two hemicycles heated up to 50° or 60°. 
He then passed back to the preceding room, where he was sub- 
jeeted to massage, after having been enveloped in a lather of soap, 
and, this finished, next plunged into a bath of cold water, or received 
a cold or tepid douche, according to taste, or the special treatment he 
was following. This description is drawn from the ruins of the Gallic 
baths at Verdes (Loir et Cher), ànd agrees sufficiently with all the 
notions whieh we have concerning the thermal baths of the Romans, 
who must have been the importers of the hydropathie tastes of the 
Gauls. 

° There have also been found and studied ruins of other interesting 
baths at Gennes (Sarthe), at Drevant, at Perrenou, at Jublains, at 
Cimiez, near Nice in the Maritime Alps; bnt one of the most com- 
plete systems of hypocaust found in France is that at Rhodez, the 
chief town in the Department of Aveyron. Nevertheless, I would, 
so far as the applicability of this system to modern construction, cite 
only with much reserve the opinion of the author. In a general way 
we are wrong to believe that the habits of the ancients, as we know 
them, ean be applied to the society of our days, whose customs, 


methods and resourees are so different from those of the vanished 
peoples. One too easily believes that the Roınan habitation, whose 
internal arrangements have been reproduced on paper after close 
study of the remaining ruins, represent the common type of dwelling. 
These habitations were really palaces, and palaces can only belong 
to very wealthy families. The edifices which have not entirely dis- 
appeared in the cataelysms which have overwhelmed the races of the 
Greek and Roman world, can only be those which from their solidity, 
the excellence of their construction, and by the amplitude of 
-their arrangement possessed the necessary conditions to survive in 
some degree the grand catastrophes of history; but these edifices do 
not give us an exact idea of the average comfort at the service of the 
society of those days. They generally belonged to patricians, and 
because we discover in them numerous traees of luxury and refined 
deeoration, it is not proper to conclude that luxury was at that time 
within the grasp of everybody, and that the rules of hygiene and 
convenience, evidenced by these ruins, were generally followed. This 
error, which one cannot too often correct, has greatly contributed to 
give birth to the equally erroneous supposition that the ancients 
understood the science of hygiene better than we do. Surely if we 
compare the honse of a modern workman with the plan of a villa of 
the time of Lucullus, for example, the advantage rests with the 
Romans; but it is certain that the public health was not then, as it 
is to-day, a subject of general preoccupation, and that on this head 
an average doctor knows to-day ınore than a senator of the time of 
Augustus, although there is a great deal in the way of progress for 
us yet to realize. The Roman dwelling, for example, had very low 
doors and few windows: air and sunlight, which are the most power- 
ful health-giving agents, penetrated the building under difficulties. 
The interior division of the house was in no ways hygienic, and the 
construction of the privy vaults of the dwellings of the poor was very 
bad. 'The women and children were relegated often even in the 
most patrieian palaces to the remotest parts of the dwelling. The 
gymnasia alone prove that our ancestors knew some of the essen- 
tial conditions of health ; but they praetised hydropathy and delivered 
themselves up to bodily exercise through habit and taste, affeetation 
and idleness, rather than under the influence of reason, while to-day the 
renaissance of gymnastics and the practice of hydropathy are the fruits 
of scientific deduction. Even in this we are their superiors, althongh 
there is much for us to do before the use of the douche and the pas- 
sion for the trapeze are so generally a part of our daily life as the 
similar exereises were of the daily life of the Romans. We may 
admire these children of Romulus without seeking to imitate them in 
everything. As for the selection of sites for their towns, for instance, 
the Romans were less advanced than the Etruscans, who were their 
superiors also in the arts, in morals and in laws. The Etruscans 
always built their cities upon heights, so that they were dry, airy and 
protected from noxious miasms. The Roman cities, on the contrary, 
were built without precaution from the point of view of aération, 
and the site selected for the foundation of Rome is a convincing 
proof of this. We must be on our guard against this Roman spirit 
in those things whose manifestations are not in harmony with 
modern needs. Europe dallies on the way toward progress pre- 
eisely because Roman tradition still attaches it to the things of the 
past. America has marched with piant strides towards civilization 
just because she has known liow to create her own customs and her 
institutions at a single stroke, and her real grandeur dates from the 
day when she banished slavery, which she inherited from the 
Spaniards, who in their turn received it from the Romans. 5 

To return to heating, 1 eonsider that the hypocaust system has un- 
questioned- advantages, and can be used in habitations of a single 
story occupied by small families. It could be scareely adapted to 
large buildings of several stories, such as we see in modern cities, 
where the furnace in the cellar succeeds in satisfying all the condi- 
tions of a common and uniform source of heat. 1 question whether 
a hypocaust with vertical flues and the fire out-of-doors could dis- 
tribute the desired quantity of heat in a house of six stories, for in- 
stance, unless the floor of the lower story was constantly at a white 
heat, in which case, in order to secure a decent degree of warmth for 
those in the upper story, it would be necessary to broil those who 
dwell on the ground-floor. 

M. Boussard devotes several chapters of his book to the stndy of 
the materials employed in the Gallo-Roman buildings — the pave- 
ments, decoration and stneco and mosaic — and these chapters are 
not theleast interesting in his book. I am sorry not to be able to 
give an abstract of them here, but this would lead me too far. We 
nnderstand, moreover, that in whatever concerns solidity, ornamenta- 
tion, veneering, the architects of that time were of great ability, 
as is testified by certain ruins. 

It is time that we examined the Roman house in its 
entirety, in order to understand the way in which life was 
led within it. The Roman villas almost never had more than 
one story. With rare exceptions all the rooms were arranged 
about а. eentral court. The floor was raised about sixty centi- 
metres above the level of the ground. The framework snpporting 
the roof was very elegant and light. The roof was formed of tiles 
absolutely identical to those half-ronnd tiles which we use to-day, or 
the flat tiles fitted one to another by the aid of rivets. Glass was 
commonly used for the windows, for the garrets and the court-yard, 
and probably for-the interior courts. The Romans understood glass- 
making, and if we have found only rare specimens it is because, as 
M. Boussard very wisely observes, glass oxidizes in contact with 
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moisture. The best morsels are those which have been found in en- 
closed spaces, that is to say, in tombs. They consist of phials and 
lachrymatories. It is certain that the Romans did not invent the 
process of glass-making. ‘The Greeks already made it, according to 
Wineklemann, and nsed it for eonstruetion and certain domestic pur- 
poses. _ The Etruscans also had knowledge of this industry, and 
from them probably, rather than from the Greeks, tho Romans 
learned it: certain Etruscan museums contain objects of much in- 
terest from this point of view. Та that at Orvieto, I have seen, for in- 
stance, a small glass phial, black threaded with white, which proves 
not only that the Etruseans made glass, but that they worked it with 
much ability and refinement, for the phial at Orvieto presents many 
points of resemblance with the product now turned out of the cele- 
brated elass-works of Murano at Veniee, from which we ean conclude 
onee more that *there is nothing new under the sun." "The blue 
glasses of Pompeii, set off by enamel on a white background represent- 
ing vine branches aad figurines, prove that for eighteen centuries tliis 
industry has rather retrograded than advaneed; for the Pompeiian 
relics are far more artistic than the best modern products of the 
workshops at Ravenna. We know, also, that glass-mirrors were in 
common use at Rome — so common that persons of distinetion pre- 
ferred them to plaques of polished metal. H. MEREU. 
[To be continued.] 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

N November of last year a 
I force of men was sent aboard 

of the “ City of Newcastle” 
to extinguish a fire in a cargo of 
cotton which had been generated 
by spontaneous combustion. An 
unsuecessful attempt to extin- 

nish the fire had been made at 
усели, the first port at 
which the vessel stopped. 

Baled cotton and also cotton 
and fibres and rags that are satu- 
rated with oil are quite subject 
to spontaneous combustion. In 
five years forty-six ships bound 
for Liverpool alone and loaded 
with cotton were burned either 
at sea or jnst before or after 
their departure. This figure is 
mnch too low, judging from the 
remarks of a rich English banker 
who is familiar with affairs in all 

arts of the world. Of the long 
ist of vessels laden with cotton 
or grain, nine had just been 
burned in whole or part, and he 
added that it was necessary that 
steps should be taken to pre- 
vent the fermentation of cotton, 
whieh appeared to be more com- 
bustible at that period than usual. 

The remarkable tendency which is observable in tissues and cotton 
when moistened with oil to become heated when oxidation sets in, 
deserves partieular attention, and especially so from the sad results 
that may follow negligence, eaused too often by ignorance of the 
daoger or ignorance of the necessary precautions. it the navy, for 
instance, every precantion is taken to avoid spontaneous combustion. 
Thns, all the officers are aware that before packing away the tarpau- 
lins or oiled eoats which the sailors wear in bad weather, it is neces- 
sary to see that they are thoroughly dried. They should not be 
packed together in too great numbers. Oils, when drying, undergo 
a change which is simply a slow combustion at low temperature. If 
this aetion is hastened by any eause whatever, it brings about a 
higher temperature, whieh may resnlt in fire. 

The experiment may be made by producing spontaneous combns- 
tion, even in a few yards of cotton cloth, by painting it with linseed 
oil. M. Chevalier cites an instance of this nature in the sail-room at 
the arsenal at Brest, where three cases (for sails) of canvas painted 
with oil had been laid one on the other, after having been dried in 
the sun two days. Each piece measured about ten yards. Whether 
in the sun or shade, or under cover or exposed to the air, these 

ieces of fabrie, whether yarn or eotton, can readily take fire, but 
ortunately very soon attraet attention from the dense smoke that is 
emitted. Cotton fabries containing oil, however, do not alone take 
fire in closed chambers and in the holds of ships, for 1 have seen the 
phenomenon produced in open air. I witnessed a ease in point near 
the railroad station of l'Ouest, in July, 1878, when the heat was very 
great. The lamp-room is situated at the foot of the Rue de Rome 
and the Pont de l'Europe. There, in a large sack, were gathered 
all the useless, greasy rags that had been used for cleaning the lamps. 
One of these bags had been filled so full that the rags had fallen to 
the ground, and as I passed by I noticed an odor of burning rags, 
but after a careful examination, discovered no cause for this, Pass- 
ing the same place five minutes later, I found the odor stronger, and 
I discovered the rags were just bursting into flame. [called an atten- 
dant and showed him the fire, and it was very soon extinguished 
with the help of a pail of water. 


M. Chevalier, in his memoir on fires, instances the experiments of 
Messrs. Golding & Humphries, who caused spontaneous combustion 
by shutting up a piece of fabric immersed in linseed oil in a closed 
box, where it was left for three hours. The fabrie commenced to 
smoke and as soon as the air was admitted burst into flame. 

Messrs. Renouard and Rouen carried still farther the experiments 
of Golding. They mingled n few pieces of oiled cotton cloth with 
some dry cotton, and then put the whole under pressure, and after a 
few honrs fire was discovered. Every one is aware that when cotton 
is baled, it is subjected to an enormous pressure. If the cotton is 
greasy or even damp, it ferments, becomes heated and then ignited. 

A curious instance was reported by Dumas 10 the Institnte in 
1844 and cited by M. Fonssagrives. An artist was rubbing with a 
wad of cotton a painting freshly varnished. When he threw the 
eotton away, it immediately took fire in mid-air. Later, at the 
Academy of Sciences in 1879, during a discussion concerning a fire 
in the floor of a laboratory of a certain botanist, M. Cosson, M. 
Dumas cited a nnmber of eases whieh prove that the eondensation of 
the air in pes and combustible bodies frequently produces com- 
bustion if the temperatnre is sufficiently low. Among these he again 
cited the case of the wad of cotton taking fire in mid-air. A savant 
as prominent as Duinas, who repeats the same statement at an inter- 
val of thirty years, classes it evidently as an indisputable fact. The 
temperature of 80? or 100° in the hold of a vessel does not sufli- 
ciently explain the cause of a fire in a cargo of damp linen, hemp, 
manure, oats, grain or cereals. It is neeessary to take into consid- 
eration the changed conditions. The rise in the temperature is due 
to the eondensation of gas and to the rapid and powerful oxidation. 
Thus charcoal, which is very porous, when shut in а closed atmos- 
phere, absorbs a large proportion of gas, which eondenses and pro- 
duces heat. с 

I cite another ease not so well known: The waste from vuleanized 
rubber, when thrown, in a damp eondition, into a pile, takes fire 
spontaneously. This occurred at the factory of M. Menier, at Gre- 
nelle, in Franee. 

Messrs. Dumas and Chevreul, in treating of this subject of sponta- 
neons combustion before the Institute, stated that when a package 
from China containing some fresh vegetable matter and some dried 
substances was opened, they took fire even before their eyes. 

M. Fonssagrives states that the temperature of boxes of figs from 
Barbary has been so raised by fermentation that you conld hardly 
bear your hand upon them. 

There is less surprise in the inerease of heat in heaps of coal, 
whether in storage or in open air. These masses of coal, whether 
in the quay or in the yard, take fire, nevertheless, withont a spark 
being applied. The complex composition of coal gives a suflicient 
eause for spontaneous combustion. It contains essential oils, sulphur, 
and above all, phosphureted hydrogen and marsh gas, which is spon- 
taneously combustible. The impalpable coal-dust also adds another 
danger of combustion. — La Nature. 


THE LATE FELIX O. C. DARLEY. 
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ELIX O. C. DARLEY, says the Philadelphia Telegraph, who 
died at Claymont, Del., yesterday, was born in Philadelphia, 
June 23, 1822. Ilis taste for art and ап inclination to make it 
his profession, were shown in his boyhood. At fourteen he was 
placed in a mereantile house in the hopes that his thoughts might be 
diverted into another channel. But the kindling fire of genius 
happily was not thus to be extingnished. Viewing with positive dis- 
taste the routine of the counting-room, he spent his spare moments in 
drawing, in which he made rapid improvement. The subjects that 
first interested him were figures of firemen, and other types of city 
life. In these he displayed so much originality and artistic power, 
that he was offered a handsome sum for them, and advised to rely 
wholly upon his peneil for гир The dream of his young life 
seemed about to be realized. With joy he gave up his mercantile 
oceupation, and devoted himself to art. Duriug several years various 
large publishing houses at Philadelphia gave him constant employ- 
ment in making designs. llis work showed continual improvement, 
and received praise from critical judges. ‘These delineations had the 
merit of vigor, humor and great faithfulness to life and character. 
A series which was published about this period had much popularity 
in the Southern and Western states. š 
In 1848 he removed to New York City. Неге he found employ- 
ment in illustrating Irving's “Sketch Book," his “ Knickerbocker's 
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History of New York," and other publications. The inimitable de- 
scriptive and humorous powers of Irving were never more vividly 
presented than in the illustrations by the now practised pencil of 
Darley. Пе also made a series of designs in outline from Judd's 
novel of “ Margaret," without any definite intention of publishiag 
them. "They were seen, however, by the Committee of the American 
Art Union, in New York, at that date a flourishing and influential 
institution for the advancement of art, who at once gave him a eom- 
mission to illustrate Irving's “Пір Van Winkle,” for distribution 
among the subseribers. Ile made six drawings, which were mnch 
admired. During the following year he eompleted another series, 
ilustrating Irving's * Legend of Sleepy Ilollow." These drawings 
were largely circulated, both in the United States and England, and 
placed their author in the front rank of American designers. It was 
admitted that no modern productions, in either country, were 
superior to them in any partieular. In 1856 his illustrations of 
* Margaret" were published in New York, in a folio edition, and 
were very sueeessful, 

Subsequently he turned his attention to the preparation of 
vignettes for bank-notes, and much of this beantiful work was 
executed by him. Still later he undertook the illustration of the 
works of Cooper in thirty-two volumes. This book embraced no less 
than five hundred sketehes, and he devoted to it the full grasp of his 
artistie mind and skill, with marked suecess. He has thus forever 
linked his genius and name with that of the greatest American 
writers. A large copy in erayon, representing the death of Scipio, 
was in the exhibition of the American Aeademy in 1858. His draw- 
ing of the “Massacre of Wyoming,” and others, relating to Ameri- 
ean Revolntionary history, are spirited and beautiful pictures, some 
of which are seen in almost every house in the land. He contributed 
various designs for Irving's “Life of Washington.” An illustration 
from Longfellow's poem of “The Courtship of Miles Standish” was 
published in New York in 1858-59 in photographie form. 

In 1859 he married a daughter of the late Warren Colburn, the 
eminent mathematieian, and removed from New York to Claymont, 
Del. Besides his work on the volumes of Cooper, he illustrated the 
works of Dickens. lis illustrations of the text of the latter in 
humor and expressiveness will compare favorably with any of the 
illustrations made by the most celebrated English designers. Пе 
made a series of four drawings for Prince Napoleon, at his request 
when in this eountry, which received the unqualified praise of that 

erson. . 

In 1865 Mr. Darley made a large composition of “Sheridan 
Cheeking the Retreat near Winchester,” for Mr. Hateh, of New 
York, also two pietnres in oil for the same gentleman, one of which, 
* Going to the War,” was engraved in line by Rice, and published. 
About the same time he produced another large design, entitled 
“On the Mareh to the Sea,” which was engraved by Ritchie, and 
published by L. Stebbins, of Hartford. During the War he made 
for Mr. Williams S. Blodgett, a wealthy manufacturer of New York, 
two large compositions, “Dahlgren’s Charge at Fredericksburg” 
and * Foraging in Virginia," both of which were published in photo- 
graph. ANM of these pictures relating to the War have become 
famous. In historieal aecuracy of scene and person, in graphie 
delineation, and in artistie study and delicaey, they are well worthy 
of the partial judgment which educated eriticism as well as popular 
favor has awarded to them. к 

Mr. Darley visited Europe for the first time in the summer of 
1866. This afforded him a long-desired opportunity for making 
sketches of varions people and places abroad. During a term of 
thirteen months he travelled extensively, and used his pencil with 
his aceustomed skill. On his return, his letters and sketches were 
published іп a volume, under the title of “Sketches Abroad with 
Pen and Peneil.” While in Rome he made a number of studies in 
water-eolors of the models, and produced two or tlıree eompositions 
in the same medium for private collections. Within the last ten years 
he made a large number of less important drawings than those 
enumerated. "The leading publishers looked to him, to a great ex- 
tent, for the higher style of designs for standard works. 

Mr. Darley passed a life of diligent application to his profession 
rather than taking any exciting part in the world's affairs. “I have 
neither met with accident nor adventure of any kind," he once 
wrote, “nine has been neither a strange nor eventful history. Му 
summers have been generally given np to the sports of the field — 
shooting and fishing — for which I have a weakness He was a 
thorough lover of Nature, and a worshipper of the beautiful in all 
its forms. His skill in art was in a very limited degree mechanical, 
but it was inspiration coming from a keen sense of the teachings of 
Nature, and the suggestions of individual charaeter and habits. 

The produetions of Mr. Darley have been submitted to the most 
cultivated eritieism of his own country and of Europe. His peeu- 
liarities have been found to be advaneed ideas in artistie taste, and 
his powerful and original eonceptions have shown a remarkable 
blending of the truth of Nature with the advancement of imagina- 
tion. His pietures are images of the natural, and at the same time, 
new creations of faney. "The scene and the persons are so exaet that 
they are the reproduction of life itself, but they are equally expres- 
sive of the brain and hand which have delineated them. In a word, 
Darley was not only a great artist, but he was so strikingly original 
that he is neither an imitator, nor can he be imitated. 

His outline drawings to Judd's * Margaret" gave bim a reputa- 
tion nearly as great as that of Moritz Retzseh. In 1879 he appeared 


with a work that won at once the highest admiration. This was his 
series of twelve * Compositions in Outline from ITawthorne's Searlet 
Letter," in whieh a wonderful realism and weird ideality are com- 
bined with much power. Many will remember his illustrations of 
the life of an American farmer, in his drawings of the seasons for 
“ Appleton's Almanac.” Mr. Darley was of a noble and lovable char- 
acter, full of earnest aspiration and faithful endeavor to accomplish 
his best work, but with remarkably little of mere personal ambition. 


MONUMENTAL USE OF BRONZE IN JAPAN. 


ITILE in the service of the Government of Japan some years 

W ago, says Mr. R. Henry Brunton, in the Journal of the Society 

of Arts, I was kindly furnished, by one of its oldest officials, 

with what he assured me was reliable information regarding old 

Japanese bronze images. These are remarkable alike for their enor- 

mous proportions, the method ог. their eonstruction, and the excel- 
lent character of the alloy composing them. 

A very wonderful specimen known as“ Daibuts ” is situated about 
seven miles from Yokohama, and being within treaty limits, is visited 
by every visitor to Japan. But the largest and most remarkable 
bronze image in Japan is placed at Nara, some miles eastward of 
Kioto, or Sai Kio, as it is now named, and this has been seen by but 
few foreigners. An image on this-site was first erected in the year 
743, but it and a subsequent one were destroyed during internal 
wars. The present image was erected abont the year 1100. 

Its dimensions are as follows : — 

Height of figure (sitting ровішге)............................ 
Tength of PACO e descarte oe rs ceric «ope 
Width of face... .. 
Провео eye. 22222011022... 
Length of ears_..... .. sez 
Width of shoulders.... 
Length of palm of hand. 
s Че inger... ............. po ó 

On the head there are 966 eurls. The image is surrounded by а 
glory, or halo, seventy-eight feet in diameter, on which sixteen 
images, eight feet long, are cast. 'Iwo smaller images, each twenty- 
five feet high, stand in front of the larger one. 

The total weight of metal in the main figure is abont 450 tons, 
and this is said to consist of the following : — 


Pounds 

z avoirdupois 
Old ee ee DUO ee u осо E POSU 500 
Diner. 16,827 
Mercury - Son 1,954 
о SS DOO оте Undead I OUO К E 986,080 
1,005,361 


ln considering the reliability of the above figures, it may be 
borne in mind that they were furnished to me by a Government 
official from Government records, but that, apart from the respecta- 
bility of their source, I have no confirmation of them. 

The large images are not cast in large pieces, but are built up with 
a multiplieity of small pieces of irregular shape, which are cemented 
together by асл known to the natives as handaru, the com- 
position of which I have not been able to discover. As illustrating 
the exeellence of this cement, I have closely examined this large 
image, and could not discover any softening or signs of decay at the 
joints. Further, the cement has taken on the same tarnish as the 
bronze, and the joints are therefore not observable except on elose 
inspeetion. 

The images are in the form of Buddhist deities, and from what- 
ever point of view they may be regarded, whether artistic or merel 
mechanical, they are interesting examples of isolated and early skill 


PROGRAMME FOR THE EXAMINATION OF CANDI- 
DATES FOR THE ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLAR- 


SHIP. 
_ Boston, МА88., Aprii Т, 1888. 


PROBLEM IN DESIGN — A CASINO FOR BATIIS. 


| ШЕ establishment situated upon the new Charles River Embank- 
ment should provide ample aecommodations for plain and medi- 
cinal baths, and offer to a luxurious publie sneh comforts and 
reereations as may make it a fashionable resort. To this end there 
shonld be joined to the bathing department a well fnrnished gym- 
nasium with tennis-court and bowling-alley, a large reading-hall, 
billiard-room and a café in which light refreshments may be served. 
Direetly upon the river must be а boat-house, and one or two 
pavilions for use in hot weather and for watehing races. Porticos 
connecting these outlying buildings can be glazed in winter to give 
sheltered and sunny walks. The grounds should be rendered as 
attractive as possible. 

The department of baths should provide for a large swimming- 
bath, twenty-five bath-rooms, twelve douches, separate accommoda- 
tions for the Russian and Turkish service, dressing-rooms, lockers, 
water-closets, ete. 3 

There must also be an apartment for the family of the medieal- 
director, as well as consultation-rooms for his use. There must be 
lodging for twelve employés. 

The buildings will be heated and electricity generated by a power- 
ful engine. A strong light must be thrown upon the water to permit 
rowing and boating parties after dark. 
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The depth of lot is five hundred feet; its river-front is not limited 
The preliminary sketehes must clearly indicate the scheme pro” 
osed, by a plan and elevation to a y scale. 

The finished drawings, required to be brought to the Museum of 
Fine Arts on April 23 at 5 p. M., are: 

One plan on a ру scale. 

An elevation towards the river with cast-shadows on a py scale. 

A perspective on an imperial sheet. 

A seetion on a у seale. | |; 

This set of drawings must be aceompanied by a thesis, explaining 
the architectural eharaeter of the design. > 

Too great a change in the finished drawings will throw a design 
out of competition, 

Examinations will be held at the Musenm. 

The different subjects will be marked on the following basis: 


rene cS ee ONU CE O 
A o во с a. 
Fres-hend drawing . S.C agen W „Жо Oe ино 15 
СООО, 205. сеен онаа 80 
Digo, including (DES... nn un. + ко « + » 100 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 2, 1888, 
To tne EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — We noticed in an editorial of the American Archi- 
tect of March 24th, two architectural works spoken of, one being 
Mr. Wightwiek's “ Hints to Young Architects” and the other 
being Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite’s “ Modern Parish Churches.” Can 
you inform us where they can be bought and state to us the cost 

rice of cach if you have any means of obtaining sueh information. 
n so doing you will greatly oblige us. 
Very truly yours, BULLARD & BULLARD. 


гене are several different editions, Amerlean and English, of the 
“ Hints to Young Architects,” varylngin price from a dollar and a half to 
three and a half. Micklethwaite's ** Modern Parish Churches" must pro- 
bably be ordered from England, and will eost here abont three dollars. 
Sabin € Sons, Nassan Street, New York, or Estes & Lanriat, Boston, will 
precare them at as low rates as possible. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCUITECT.] 


WHO PAYS THE CONSULTING-ARCHITECT ? 
To тик Eprrons оғ THE AMERICAN ÁRCHITECT:— 


Dear Sirs, — Will you please advise me as to the accepted prac- 
tice in regard to the compensation of consultiny architects. Are the 
usually paid a percentage separately and in addition to the list 
charges made by the regularly-employed architeet, and if so wbat is 
the rate? Or must their eompensation be a division of these list 
charges with the regular architect? My feeling is that the regu- 
larly-cmployed architeet earns his full compensation irrespective of 
the advice and assistance afforded by the consulting architect, but I 
wish to have an equable and just basis upon which to arrange for 
this elass of work in tbe absence of any special agreement covering 
the case. An early reply will greatly oblige, 

Yours respectfully, P. 


[WE cannot say what the general practice is in such cases and doubt if 
there is any rule. If the owner chooses to go to a consulting architect to 
get a comparlson of oplnions on a difficult polnt or to assure himself that 
the one he has already employed is doing his work well. we see no renson 
why the latter should pay any part of the expease. Consulting phyrleians 
and associate counsel are always employed at an extra charge, and an 
architect's relation to his client may be fairly regarded as being just about 
midway between that of phyelcian aad counsel. If, however, the architect 
himself wishes to апр lement his knnwledge, in responsible undertakings 
which fall strictly within his province, by ascertainlng the experience of 
others, he will, under many circumstanees, prefer to do во at bis own 
expense. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


A New WATER-SUPPLY ror Paris. — It is well known that Paris is 
not well provided with regard te drinking water, having to draw its 
chief supply from the upper course of ‘the Seine and the Canal de 


POurcge, branching off from the Marne. А Swiss engineer, Herr 
Ritter, has submitted to the Paris municipality a plan by which the 
city may be furnished with an ample. supply of water from an inex- 
haustible source — the lake of Neufchâtel, Switzerland —at a cost of 
300,000,000 franes, or £12,000,000. This heavy outlay would, however, 
be covered after construction by a safe revenue for interest and amor- 
tization. err Ritter is an engineer who has established his reputation 
for the construction of water-worka, and the success attending the 
works he ereeted at La Chaux-de-fonds has eneouraged him to make 
the proposal in question ta the Paris municipality. Some time ago 
another engincer, M. Beau de Rochas, proposed to furnish Paris with 
water from the Lake of Geneva, at a cost of 509,000,000 francs, but 


the scheme was not aceepted, probably on aceount of the great expense. 
llerr Ritter is more moderate in his estimate, and there is a probability 
of its being accepted. The principal details of the great undertaking 
nre given as follows: The distance between the lake of Neufehatel and 
Paris is 312 miles, and the surface of the lake is 1,620 feet higher than 
the mean level of Paris, its total area covering 350 square kilometres. 
This vast body of water, even if it were not replenished, would be 
sufficient to da Paris for two yeirs at a rate of 132 gallons per 
head per day, the level of the lake falling no more than three feet, and 
tlie water, which would flow with a speed of rather under 100 feet per 
second, would arrive at laris ata temperature of 50° Fahr. Buta lower- 
ing of the level of the lake is not to be thought of, for the lake has tribu- 
taries yielding a larger supply of water in the hot season than in winter. 
Herr Ritter does not intend to take the water from the surface of the 
lake, but to draw it off, as is dane in the case of Chicago from Lake 
Michigan, by an underground heading 262 feet below the surface of the 
lake, where it has a temperature of only 43°. The water would be 
taken through a tunnel twenty-two miles long under the Jura Moun- 
tains to the Dessoubre Valley, in the Department of the Donbs, and 
thence in an arched conduit along the slopes of the hills to Paris, 
where it would arrive still at an elevation of 304 feet. As tlıe present 
reservoirs of Paris have an elevatien of only 205 feet, rnising the fall, 
or pressure, by 100 feet, with a flow of 4,400 gallons per second, would 
give a tremendons motive power. Шетг Ritter has calculated that in 
this manner Paris could be furnished not only with an illimitable snp- 
ply of excellent drinking water, but also with the electric light in all 
the streets and wnter-power in all the workshops at a reasonable price, 
independently of the advantages aceruing to the districts through which 
the conduit would be laid, and which enuld also draw their supplies 
from the same source. Herr Ritter estimates that it would take six 
ее to complete the works along the whole line. — Loudon Morning 
ost. 


Our SMALL ARMY OUR GREATEST BLessiNo. — Sir Lyon Playfair 
in Contemporary Review for March says: At the present moment the 
United States has 250,000 inventions protected by the patent law. This 
activity of invention shows ability and intelligence among her people, 
who are always ready to turn to account the forces of nature for the 
benefit of man. This country in her workingmen is rich in produeers, 
and if their intelligence were trained in connection with their work, she 
need not fear the industrial competition of any European nation. All 
great foreign nations, except the United States, are terribly bandi- 
capped in the industrial race by exeessive armaments. England is also 
weighted, but not to an equal extent. "The strength of nations consists 
in peace, but they make a sad error by not knowing that the wenkness 
of nntions is in active war, or excessive preparedness for it. France, 
Germany, llolland, Italy, Belgium and Great Britain have 2,200,000 
men withdrawn from being productive citizens, in order to be protective 
militants, at a cost for each man of £45. ТЕ we take all the civilized 
nations, adding the reserves to the permanent forces, fourteen and a 
half millions of the strongest men are or may be withdrawn from pro- 
duction. This із опе man for twenty-four of the population, or, if we 
exclude the reserves, one out of eighty-one. That is the reason why I 
point to the United States as the great industrial nation of the future, 
for her armed forces represent only one man in 1,610 of the population. 
Luckily, her protection policy is an ineubus upon her industry, und 
gives us breathing time to prepare for the coming struggle. 


А Стиг, оғ Gait. — An old-fashioned Yankee of Quaker stock, who 
ran a small shoe-factory, indulged in a theory that nothing could pry 
out of his mind that a moral wrong was somehow perpetrated upon the 
community at large if a woman were allowed to earn above a stipulated 
sum each week. As his help was paid by the piece, and he had to keep 
tally in the main with current prices, he found this hard to manage at 
times. The swiftness of one young woman especially troubled him 
greatly. She would persist in running financially ahead of the others. 
At last he made a special cut-down in her prices, and told her why he 
did it. She gave him a baleful glance, tightened her lips and went on 
working. By Saturday night, despite the cut-down, she made ten cents 
above the week before. Another week went by, when he ent her down 
still more. The damsel still proved game and rose to the occasion. 
After a week or more tlie Quaker conscience grew “scared” and he asked 

ег what she meant. “It means,” said the girl, “that you may keep 
on and ГИ keep on till you have a corpse on your hands in this work- 
room, for i'm grit and you can't conquer me!” ‘The race ended there, 
and the girl was allowed normal pay.— The Boston Record. 


A Town BOMBARDED ny ICE. ~The following reaches us from Arch- 
angel: On a little peninsula which juts out into the bay of Kandalak 
is a fishing village called Kashkaransy. At4 o'clock on Ше morning 
of January 5th, the fisher-folk were awakened by a strange, dull noise, 
which suddenly changed into a succession of loud, cracking sounds, 
like the firing of guns. The people sprang out of bed and rushed from 
their huts to see a wonderful and dreadful sight. The wind had risen 
and, on the northwest side of the peninsula, the sea was driving the iee 
against the land. Great masses of iee were tumbling abont on the sur- 
face of the water, and then raised on the crests of the heavy waves, 
dashed with irresistible force and a roar like thunder, against the vil- 
lage. The breakwater, that had always hitherto effeetually protected 
the shore from the fury of the sea, was like a toy against the miniature 
icebergs which were hurled over it against the village beyond, tenring 
the houses up from their foundations, and wrecking everything that lay 
in their way. The peasants managed to save their lives and those of 
their cattle by flight, but all their dwellings and property were com- 
pletely destroyed. — London Globe. 


Паппов Improvements IN Buenos AYRES. — A deseription is given 
in the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées for January of the plan of harbor 
improvements at Buenos Ayres so long delayed by political and finan- 
cial diffienlties. The Argentine Congress has approved Engineer 
Manero’s plans and voted $10,000,000 for tlie construction of a new 
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port, the work on which is already commenced, and whieh will consist 
first of a canal 100m. (328 feet) wide and 6.4m. (21 feet) deep below low- 
water level, prolonging the Balisas River for tlie entranee of large ships; 
a basin of the same depth will be constructed for vessels remaining but a 
short time, and four-other docks or basins also of the same depth, 
whose quays will have a total length of 8 kilometres (26000 feet); 
finally, a maritime basin of equal depth and 1,430m. (4,692 feet) long 
will be made. All the masonry will be of beton blocks. Separate 
storehouses will be built for imported and exported goods, which will 
occupy a total area of 1,000m. (3,280 feet) by 50m. (164 feet), and 
have a capacity of 315,000 eu. m. (10,963,900 cu. feet). АП the quays 
will be provided with loading and unloading applianees, eranes and 
derrieks. 


Тик EXPLORATIONS AT РАРНОЗ. — What will be the first find in these 
new excavations at the ancient home of the Love-goddess? Will it be 
anything to rival or even approach that Praxitelean Venus of the Vati- 
can which the present pope has just stripped of its envious tin drap- 
eries — worthy to have been inscribed with a legend recording them as 
presented not “munificentiá,” but “© pudicitia,” Pii Sexti, and which he 
has just presented to the admiring world of art in its surpassing and 
immortal beauty. Perhaps, to use а homely expression, there is ** no 
such luck.” Yet, it will be hard if some choice works of art are not 
brought up from beneath that silent silt of ages. A temple of such 
world-wide fame and sanetity, a shrine which probably dated from long 
before the ‘great period” of Greek art and which endured until long 
after that period had passed away, ought surely to have been rich in 
curious offerings; and such tributes, when they dated from a brilliant 
artistic era, must sometimes, at any rate, reflect the beauty which was 
the birthright of their time. If the Venus of Praxiteles could find its 
way to the temple of the goddess at Cnidus, and not only survive to 
extort the admiration of Lucian, who had been brought up to Фе sculp- 
tor’s art, and “knew a thing or two” in statuary, but live on for 
another seventeen hundred years to be the wonder'of our own genera- 
tion in the eternal city — if these things are possible, we say, at Cnidus 
and at Melos, and at other sites of the goddess's temples, why not 
at the greatest of them all? For it must never be forgotten that at no 
other plaee in which shrines dedicated to Venus may have been found 
would bear eomparison in point of religious dignity and solemnity with 
that which we are about to explore. Paphos was to the goddess what 
Lemnos was to her limping husband, an island specially and emphati- 
cally sacred to the respondent, if we may so describe her without 
offence, as the other was to the petitioner. The ‘‘innamorata”’ of 
Mars not only resorted to Paphos as a pleasant place of abode, but she 
retired to it in eirenmstances of difficulty, for it is thither, if we mis- 
take not, that she withdrew in divine confusion on that unlucky day 
when Helios condescended to tlie part of a private detective and Olym- 
pus was agitated by one of the greatest scandals which ever shocked 
its not excessive moralities. Paphos was to Aphrodite what Delos was 
1o Apollo, or Cyllene to Hermes, and to offer up homage to her at this 
lier favorite shrine was a good work, far more likely to result in benefit 
to the doer of it than the rendering of worship to the goddess at any 
otlıer spot in the world. The temple must have been singularly rich, 
and there has been no Verres to plunder it. Nothing, probably, but 
the wasting touch of time and the neglect and enntempt of Turkish 
rulers for all religions and religious places but their own can have con- 
spired to rob Paplıos, or rather, Kuklia, of its art treasures, and these 
should certainly, therefore, have left some survivals bchind. — London 
Telegraph. 


ALMOST FROZEN IN BITUMEN.— A singular and at the same time 
serio-comic accident lately happened to a Paris watchman named Par- 
not. Parnot was employed near the Champ de Mars to look after some 
buildings which were in course of construction, and in order to keep 
himself warm during the night he put some planks over a cauldron of 
boiling bitumen, and, covering himself carefully up, went to sleep on 
them. During the night the planks gave way by degrees, and the man 
slid gently into the bitumen. Under normal conditions he ought to 
have been boiled, but the bitumen was just beginning to feel the effects 
of the frost, and so the watchman was saved from a horrible death. 
Unluckily, however, the bitumen before thoronghly freezing had 
adhered to Parnot's clothes and fleslı, and about 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing he was awakened by cold which seemed to have entered the marrow 
of his bones. On endeavoring to get up, he found himself glued to a 
bed of adamant, and shouted cnergetically for help. His cries attraeted 
some matntinal marauders wlıo were prowling around the locality for 
plunder, and these worthies, instead of helping the unfortunate man out 
of his bituminous bed, eased him of his watch, a purse containing а 
small sum of money, and his knife, after which they indulged in 
unseasonable ehaff as to his inability to “rise with the lark,” and 
finally left him to his fate. Parnot was nearly frozen to death when 
tl.e workmen arrived in the morning and extricated him from his peril- 
ons position. lle had to be admitted to the hospital as an urgent case, 
for not only were his feet frozen, but he had seriously injured himself 
in his energetic but ineffeetual endeavors to rise. — Boston Herald. 

STATUE OF LIBERTY ON THE WASHINGTON CAPITOL. — Mr. Jefferson 
Davis writes to the New York World that Seulptor Crawford had 
nothing to do with the statue on the dome of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, and adds: Thefacts, as my memory serves, were briefly these: An 
order was aecepted by Mr. Powers to make a statue for the dome of 
the Capitol. His cartoon represented a female figure with a “Liberty 
cap” оп her head. 1 objected to the “ Liberty сар” as the accepted 
emblem of the freed slave, at the same time stating that our people 
were born free and had ınaintained their freedom. Mr. Powers moditied 
his design, substituting for the cap a crown of feathers, as indicative of 
our aborigmes, by which he thought to render tbe figure typical of 
America, as the representative of which the statue was intended to 
stand. I do not remember what, if auy, other modification was made. 
The only objection offered by me having been removed, the design was 
accepted and the work executed by the renowned statuary Powers. 


Tne Trigo ARTESIAN WELL NEAR Panis. — The artesian well which 
has been in eourse of eons:ruction at the Place Hébert, Paris, for the 
past twenty-two ycars has just been eompleted. "The water-bed lies at 
a depth of 719m. 20c. from the surface of the soil. Paris now possesses 
three artesian wells; viz., at Grenelle, Passy and the Place Hébert. — 
Exchange. 


A GENERAL scaling down of railroad freight rates seems to be one of tbe 
probabilities of the early future. One of the remote canses which have 
made this a necessity, is the decentralizing influences that have been at 
work daring the past five years ja our industries. Statistics show that in 
Illinois, the manufacturied products have increased 50 per cent within that 
time, Ta Iowa, 30 per cent, and in other Western States the increase lias 
been from 15 to 40 per cent. Manufacturing establishments have heen 
watipiying. The construction of railroads throughont the West and North- 
west has drawn thither a vast amount of capital, enterprise and labor, and 
the resulting industrial developments have created new nevessities with 
which railroad companies have to deal In the way of fixlng rates. This 
necessity has been einphasized by the Interstate Commerce Law, and by the 
establishment of substantially new commercial and financial centres in the 
far West. Then, again, the growth of commercia] organizations of one 
kind and another, sueh as Boards of Trade aud labor associations, the 
development of eompetitlon from new sources of supply and the possibillty 
of a further lessening of transportation rates by Inland water-routes and in- 
creased lake-eraft, all converge into the necessity for a rearrangement of 
transportatlon rates and rules for their control. ‘The chief interest to busi- 
ness men throughont the country in thls tendency is, that it-will probably 
result in permanently lower та с charges. The ontflow of Eastern capital 
into the West, has -glven Western enterprise a leverage aod potential 
eapacity which will place it In a position in a very short time, to be very 
largely Independent of the Eastern sources of supply. Fuel is declining in 
price throughont the West. La ‘or Is relatively ehcaper than It was three 
years ago. Material and machinery are lower. All these ішіпепсев are 
attracting manufacturing enterprise, not exactly from the East to the West, 
bat are stimulating local mannfaeturing enterprise throughout the West, as 
has been done on such a large scale throughont the South in the past five 
years. The Long and Short Haul Clause Js helping this decentralizing in- 
dustrial policy. These general considerations have been referred to for the 
purpose of attracting attention to the new and favorable influence at work 
throughout the newer States of the West, and that is the development of a 
self-supporting capacity, to furnish manufactured produets and merchandise 
of all kinds. The people of the far West, instead of sending to Boston for 
shoes and to the East for textile goods, or for special machinery, paper, 
bardware and a host of products, the nınnufaeture of which, the New Eng- 
land States have monopolized to a considerable extent, will establish indus- 
tries of these kinds among themselves. The effect of this departure will be 
the building пр of large Industrial communities simllar to those we have In 
the East. The building of shops, mills, factories, houses and of machinery 
establishments, large and small, will grow ont of this expansion. The 
manufacturers of the Northwest have observed this movement for a year or 
two, and they have been wiseiy preparing for it by an extension of pur- 
chases of timber-territory throughout Michigan, Wisconsin, Canada, and In 
Kansas and Arkansas, aud throughout the lumber regions east of the 
Mississippl River. Coal-producers have been preparing for it by purehas- 
ing valuable coal-deposits throughout the Nortbwest and West, wherever 
they are to be fonnd. ОН and natural-gas projeetors have been seouring 
the region west of the Mississippi for evidences of oil and gas, and have 
been spending considerable money In boring. The demaud for lumber all 
over tue West has been Increasing In a remarkable way durlng the past 
Төле, Building enterprise Js moving ahead steadily. In some localities it 
las assumed booming proportions. Towns unknown t» the maps аге grow- 
Jog In population, and there is a demand Гог all kind of building material 
Ja the vast region of country between the Mississippi and Rocky Mountains. 
Travelling agents for manufacturing establishments wbo have been making 
pioneer tours through these regions return with rather enthnsiastic reports 
as to the possibilities of that section. Business may fluetuate in the East, but 
it will improve Шеге. lron-maklng may suffer in Pennsylvania, but it 
will grow rapldly in Alabama. Wool-growing may suffer in Ohio, but 
Texas will gain. Money-lending In New York may be unprofitable, bnt the 
demands from Western sources wlll offset the dulness In the East, Iudus- 
tres may suffer depression In the New England and Middle States, but 
there will be а compensating expansion West. House and shop building may 
progress rather slowly lo the older section, but In the new West and South, 
there will be such a demand for material, eapital, enterprise and labor, as 
will sustain a healthy activity throughout the evuntry. The actual trade 
conditions can be summarized In a very few words. Maonfacturers every- 
where are purchasing cenutlously. The boot aud shoe manufacturers of 
New England are still ahead of last year. Hardware manufacturing estab- 
lishments are full of orders, and have excellent prospects for the season. 
Cotton-mills are nearly all running full time. Тһе woolen mannfacturers 
expect to be busy during the last seven months of the year. Makers of 
muchinery are nowhere complaining of restricted orders. Tbe Iron trade is 
suffering from dalness and low prices. The distribution of Inmber througli- 
out the East is very heavy. The makers of all kinds of railroad equipments 
and supplies are pretty full of orders; the loeomotive-works being particn- 
larly full. The саг-ридега are unable to accept all the orders that are 
presented. The smaller judustrles throughont the country are suffering 
from a »lackening demand, but there are evidences that within the next 
thirty or sixty days a better eondition of things will prevail. Western 
factories and shops are working to 80 or 90 per cent of their capacity. 
Commercial failures are fewer than lust year. There is a tendency on ex- 
pan-ion of credits among jobbers and alılppers in all branches of trade, 
No finapclal stringency is felt in markets East or West. An honest differ- 
ence of opinion exists as ta the wisdom of pending measures in Congress to 
maintain яо easy volume of money for business requirements. The in- 
terests of, the producers throughout the country are being watched with 
greater care than ever before іп onr history. Speculators and manipnlators 
of »tocks have less opportunity than ever before. Government stands 
ready to extend its paternal assistance, if necessary, against trusts ard 
monopolies, which have proved too strong for outside enterprise, The in- 
terests of the mass of the people were never more assiduously eonserved, 
and there is no reason for predicting evil or injury to them. 
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TO Y the death of General Quincy A. Gillmore, which occurred 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, the country loses an admir- 
able example of the sort of thorough and intelligent scien- 

tifie as well as military men which our West Point training 
tends to develop. General Gillmore was born in Ohio in 1825. 
He gradnated at West Point with high honors in 1849, and 
was assigned to duty as officer of engineers, assisting in the соп- 
struction of the great Fortress Monroe, as well as other fortifi- 
cations. Returning to West Point, he served for three years 
as instruetor in military engineering, and was afterwards de- 
tailed to supervise the construetion of various forts on the At- 
lantie coast. During the war he displayed a eourage in action, 
as well as military skill, whieh gained for him the rank of 
Major-General, with the command, first of an army corps, and 
then of the Department of the South. The return of peace 
gave him leisure for private business, and, besides the Govern- 
ment work with whieh he was always intrusted, he was chief 
engineer of the Kings County Elevated Railway, and a com- 
missioner for the new Croton Aqueduct, Amid his many осепра- 
tions, civil and military, he found time to write some of the 
most useful books on engineering subjects in existence. Iis 
work on “ Limes, Mortars and Cements,” is the best general 
treatise on the subject that the American student ean obtain, 
and his little octavo book on “ Roads” is also full of just such 
information as arehiteets and engineers require. Besides these 
two, whieh are found in the library of nearly every engineer, 
and of very many architects, he wrote two or three treatises on 
some of the military operations of the war. 


CCORDING to the New York Times, the promise of the 
H beginning of the season has been kept, and the present 
season bids fair to be one of tho most disastrous that the 
insurance interest in New York has ever experienced. Aceord- 
ing to the official statisties for last year of twelve of the best 
known eompanies in New York and Brooklyn, while their in- 
come from premiums was less than eight million dollars, their 
disbursements amounted to about nine and one-half millions, 
leaving a net loss of more than a million and a half dollars, of 
which one company, the Phenix, of Brooklyn, lost eight hun- 
dred and lifty thousand, and the Continental about three hundred 
and twenty thousand. Many, even of the strongest companies, 
materially diminished their surplus by the year's business, and 
it is said that two of them were obliged to assess their stock- 
holders during the year to make good inroads npon their 
capital. ‘This season the prospect seems to be worse than ever. 


Besides the extraordinary frequeney and destruetiveness of 
fires, the New York Tariff Association hus been dissolved and 
reckless cutting of rates is everywhere practised. Insurance 
on city dwelling-houses, which a few years ago was uniformly 
held at twelve dollars and a half per thousand for five years, 
has this year been extensively sold nt one dollar and a half per 
thousand for the same term, or less than one-eighth the former 
rates, and mereantile and manufacturing risks are rapidly taken 
at half the premiums charged by the old tariff. It is gratifying 
to observe that this eondition of the insuranee business, how- 
ever unpleasant to the underwriters, has already led to a eare 
on their part as to the character of the risks they insure, which 
was formerly unknown. | The more narrowly the insurance 
companies are eompelled to count the chauees of loss hy fire, 
in a given structure, tlie more they and the owners for whom 
they insure will learn to appreciate the саге and knowledge of 
a conscientious architect, and we shall hope before long to see 
decided evidence of a disposition, which, indeed, is already indi- 
cated by certain symptoms on the part of the underwriters to 
come to a better understanding with the architeets ; aud, instead 
of showering objurgations on them on all publie oceasions, to 
point out to owners the value of careful planning and design ; 
to make it worth while, by allowances in premium rates, for 
owners to employ architects who can give them such planning 
and design, and, where possible, to diseuss points of construc- 
tion with the profession, and join in making needed experiments 
upon new materials or methods of building. 


E are requested to call attention to the series of prize es- 
says, prepared under the invitation of the American 
Publie Health Association, at the expense of Mr. Henry 

Lomb, of Rochester, who devised this way of placing the best 
information on sanitary subjects before his fellow-citizens in the 
most available shape. The series, as so far published, consists 
of four pamphlets; the first on “ IIealthy Потез and Foods for 
the Working Classes;" the second on “ The Sanitary Condi- 
tions and Necessities of Schoo) Houses and School Life;" the 
third on “ Disinfeetion aud Individual Prophylaxis against In- 
feetious Diseases," and the fourth on “ Preveutable Causes of 
Disease, Injury and Death in American Manufactories and 
Workshops." The first of the series is by Professor Vaughan, 
of the University of Michigan; the second by Dr. D. F. Lin- 
eoln, of Boston; the third by Dr. Sternberg, of the United 
States Army ; and the fourth by Mr. George II. Ireland, of 
Springfield, Mass., and it is hardly necessary to say that all of 
them contain, condensed in small space, an immense amount of 
the most useful information. We shall have occasion later to 
speak of somo of the special points, bnt the books themselves 
should be in the hands of all those who have any interest in tho 
subject on which they treut. With true generosity and consid- 
eration, Mr. Lomb provides for the sale of the books at a cost 
which barely pays the expense of printing, No. 1 being sold, 
in English or German, for ten cents, while the other three eost 
five cents each ; and Dr. Sternberg's work on infectious dis- 
eases ean be had in English, German, French or Flemish. 


whose name aud address ought to be kept in mind by 

those interested in the science of heating, has devised a 
new method of using a gas flame, which, by ineans of a sort of 
blow-pipe, ean be made to melt a hole in a few seeonils through 
a plate of iron or steel a quarter of an inch thick. Even thick 
plates, with a little longer time, can, as the British Architect 
says, be penetrated by the blow-pipe flame as readily as a 
wooden door is pierced by a earpenter's tool. Ordinary people 
do not have much occasion for melting holes in iron plates, 
but, as has already occurred to a great many people in England, 
burglars and hank-robbers will find Mr. Fletcher’s blow-pipe a 
valnable addition to their kit, and we may expect to see it util- 
ized by them at once, just as they have already appropriated 
one of his earlier designs for furnaces, to enable them to melt 
down silver-plate more readily. The British Architect says 
that several bankers have already visited Mr. Fletcher's work. 
room to study the blow-pipe and eonsider whether any protec- 
tion against it ean be devised ; but they do not seem to meet 
with much comfort. Mr. Fletcher says that he shall manufac- 
ture the blow-pipe in such a way that it will make a good deal 
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of noise in use ; but he acknowledges that it can be constructed | furrow twenty feet wide, about a hundred fect long, and six 


so as to act noiselessly, and some ingenious burglar will be very 
likely to discover a way of making this modification. 
a we A A AS 


N a recent number of La Semaine des Constructeurs M. 
I Cesar Daly deseribes in his eharacteristically graceful way 

a conversation with the great Henri Labrouste, which took 
place many years ago in the modest apartment of the founder 
of the Revue Générale d Architecture, During the precarious 
infancy of the new journal, M. Daly lived in his editorial 
rooms, sleeping on a sofa among his books, and comforting his 
anxieties by little Thursday evening receptions, which were 
attended hy many architects, artists and literary men of the 
highest distinetion. Among the visitors was Labrouste, before 
whom one evening a diseussion took place upon the merits of 
the medieval architecture, which Viollet-le-Duc and others 
were just beginning to describe and explain. Labrouste was 
always much more of a listener than a talker, and on this occa- 
sion he listened intently, but went away without expressing 
any opinion. Two days later M. Daly was surprised at re- 
ceiving a visit from Labrouste, who had been thinking over the 
discussion of Thursday evening, and had eome to talk about it. 
Daly began the conversation by recalling Labrouste's well- 
known saying, that «Architecture is Ornamented Construction,” 
and asked the other whether he considered this definition 
broad enough to include all architectural art. The great 
architect of the Bibliothèque Sainte-Génevieve, the inventor, 
we might say of a style which has not yet finished its career, 
replied carnestly that truthfulness was, in his belief, the 
foundation of the art of architecture. A deception, he said, 
was not only repulsive to him, but he believed that insincerity 
in art, as in everything else, was incompatible with lofty in- 
spirations. Daly questioned him closely on this point, and 
finally proposed to him an example. From the marble mantel 
near whieh they were sitting a ehip had been detached. It 
was necessary to cement it on again, and Daly asked Labrouste 
whether, in such a case, he would encourage the stone-cutter 
to manage the joining so as to imitate a vein in the marble 
block. Labrouste reflected a while on this question, but finally 
replied that he could not approve even this innocent deception, 
on the ground that its effect upon his own and other persons' 
minds would be demoralizing, and therefore unfriendly to true 
art. Whether he would say so now, after forty years of 
struggle in the architectural world to reconcile the “Truth in 
Art” maxims with real comfort and convenience, it would be 
hard to say; but Labrouste is at least entitled to the credit of 
having pursued his idea with an ardor which still gives the 
strongest impression to the students of his work. 


ae 


FTER so many years of waste and contempt, the slag from 
H iron furnaces seems likely to become of some use in the 
world. Already it has been successfully employed in 
Lyons in the shape of bricks, cast into shape, and it has for 
some years been used, in a pulverized condition, in plaee of 
sand for lime mortar. Very recently, however, its application 
to mortar-making has undergone a change. Из chemical com- 
position has always seemed to adapt it for uniting more closely 
with lime than it can when employed simply as sand; mfd it 
has now been found that, when ground very finely and care- 
fully with lime, it forms a cement very similar to Portland 
cement, and nearly as good. Asthe iron slag is a waste pro- 
duet, which ean be had for nothing in enormous quantities, 
while it is easily pulverized, and, for making the new cement, 
requires none of that subsequent baking aud repulverizing 
which forms the Portland cement process, the new material 
onght to be extremely cheap, and if it is good, the art of build- 
ing will have acquired a new and very useful material. 


trielle an account of the fall ef a meteor in Cochin-China. 

One evening, last autumn, the French officials at a post in 
that county observed a large meteor moving from west to east, 
which remained visible for about thirty seconds. A few days 
later a letter was received by the French Governor of the pro- 
vince from a local magnate in the distriet to the eastward, 
mentioning that, on the same evening that the meteor was seen, 
an unknown animal had stopped there in its flight, ploughed up 
the ground for a considerable distance, and then disappeared in 
the sky. One of the officers, with a missionary attached to the 
station, immediately proceeded to the ground and found the 
tracks of the “unknown animal,” consisting of a pear-shaped 


Y HE Sanitary Engineer quotes from the Chronique Indus- 


feet deep, out of which the earth had been thrown with great 
violence, The bottom of the furrow was smoothly eut, without 
any trace of the foreign body which had ploughed it. Careful 
measurements were taken, which, when analyzed, showed that 
the cavity must have been produced by the impact of a heavy 
body which had subsequently bounded off. The weight of the 
flying body, it was estimated, must have been two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five tons, its maximum diameter twenty-six 
feet, and its length one hundred feet. The velocity of its 
flight at the moment of impact must have been two thousand 
metres per second, or about five thousand miles an hour. 
After strikiug the earth, its velocity was slightly retarded, but 
it left the ground with a leap which, it was calculated, must 
have extended over a distanee of seven hundred miles, landing the 
projeetile, at its next ricochet, in the middle of the China Sea. 


„——————+— 


F there is auything more surprising tlian the explosive foree 
of nitro-glycerine, it is certainly the carelessness with which 
that substance is handled. It is well-known that nitro- 

glyeerine freezes at a temperature considerably above the 

freezing point of water, and scores of accidents have resulted 
from the reekless methods employed for thawing it. Years 
ago, when pure nitro-glycerine was used for blasting, a work- 
man in Germany found one morning his can of explosive 
material frozen. Being in a hurry to begin work, he returned 
to the house, heated a poker red-hot, and started off to thaw 
the nitro-glyeerine with this instrument. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he sueceeded to perfeetion, the nitro-glycerine 
changing its condition with an energy whieh pulverized not 
only the operator, but all other surrounding objects. A few 


“days ago, according to Fire und Water, five miners in Michigan 


brought a bent gas-pipe to a blacksmith’s shop, where it was 
heated and straightened. Without waiting for it to cool, they 
then filled it with dynamite, which immediately exploded, kill-, 
ing them all Almost at the same moment a man in New 
Jersey brought some blasting cartridges, to thaw them out by 
a fire. He aecomplished this result by holding them on the 
flame for a suitable period, and is supposed to have dropped 
one during the proeess, for his remains were found in a frag- 
mentary condition sixty feet away. At Richmond, Indiana, on 
the same day, six tons of dynamite, which had been stored on 
a farm, exploded, blowing a horse and wagon to pieces, eX- 
cavating a pit fiftecn feet deep, and twenty-five feet in diameter, 
injuring a woman a quarter of a mile away, and breaking every 
wiudow in a neighboring village. 
LAA 
S the exhibition of the drawings for the New Boston Public 
H Library just opened at the Old State House in that eity is 
but a fleeting show, we call attention to it to-day although 
we propose to consider the matter from another point of view in 
a subsequent issue, and we trust that all draughtsmen and as 
many laymen as possible will visit the exhibition, and judging 
by the steady stream of visitors that passes into the room there 
is a fair chance that some of the lessons tlie occasion presents 
may be remembered. Here are the drawings, the perspectives, 
the elevations, the plans and “ such other drawings or models 
as the competitor may choose to present,” that building-com- 
mittees in search of designs for some costly building used so 
blandly to call upon architeets to furnish for their inspection 
and selection, on the understanding that what the Committee is 
pleased to call the prize-designs shall become the absolute 
property of the Committee in return for sums which will, in 
most eases, barely cover the mere cost of the drawings. It 
hardly seems possible that the average committee-man, who 
though he may not know how long it really takes to put line 
upon line is generally a man of good common sense, can see 
such an exhibition as this and not understand that here is 
shown work that it has cost the architects not only hundreds 
but probably thousands of dollars to produce, while it is only 
the beginning of the work that must be done in the way of 
drawing alone. Time, study, calculations, correspondence, 
superintendence and all the other things which are to be paid for 
by the usual commission are but vaguely suggested to the lay 
mind by what is here shown, though surely the big piling-plan 
must hint that an architect’s life is not all cakes and ale, that he 
has other things to consume his time and require his anxious con- 
sideration than the making of pictures — even so notable a one as 


‘that rendered by Mr. Langerfeldt in his best style—which is 


but the last of a series of three elaborate perspective studies. 
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MEMORIALS TO CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE.!—IL 


For the past thirty years there 
has been an oceasional allusion 
in newspapers to the necessity 
of fitly remembering Нае by a 
statue, and that was all. A few 
years ago when Cyrus W. Field, 
was active in ereeting and re- 
erecting his monument to com- 
memorate the spot where André 
met his fate, there came into 
existence, especially in Conneeti- 
eut, a kind of protesting vitality 
against Mr. Field’s too ardent 
endeavor, and in favor of “doing 
something for Hale” in the way 
of remembrance as an offset. At 
first, a plain shaft was proposed, 
and upon which, as its chief dis- 
tinction, a long and Пошта по 
inseription was to be placed. 
The production of the inscrip- 
tion closed these efíorts for this 
memorial. As long ago as 1870, 
a distant connection of Tale, 
who felt that his fame had been 
neglected, urged an American 
seulptor in Paris to study the 
subject and make sketches of a 
statue, in the hope that promi- 
nent men in Connecticut would 
interest themselves in carrying 
the matter to a worthy conclu- 
sion. The seulptor heartily 
entered into the proposition, but 
receiving neither private or pub- 
lic eneouragement, the project 
was abandoned. 

At the centennial celebration 
E- of the battle of Groton Heights, 
g а SEES) in September 1881, the Rev. 

= E. E. Hale delivered ап ad- 
Model for Statue of Nathen Hale. E.S. dress on Nathan Hale. At its 

Migodi Seuiptor: elose, Mr. J. J. Copp, secretary 
of the Centennial Committee, proposed a resolution “that the Con- 
neeticut legislature be memorialized to appropriate funds for the 
erection of a statue to Nathan Hale, the Martyr Spy, in the Capitol 
at Hartford. The resolution was көкке endorsed by the au- 
dience, and Senator J. R. Hawley, Ex-Governors R. D. Hubbard, 
and Charles R. Ingersoll, Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mayor Robert 
Coit, and Hon. T. M. Waller were appointed a committee to assume 
charge of matters relating to the resolution. 

It is also stated in the Hartford papers that in a memorial address 
at New Haven in 1881 the Hon. R. D. Hubbard suggested that a 
statue of Hale be placed in the Capitol. A resolution to this effect was 
introduced during the legislative session of 1882 and Mesers. Waller, 
Hubbard and Coit were appointed a committee to procure a statue, 
but nothing was done. At the session of 1883, in support of a like 
resolution, introdueed by Hon. E. S. Cleveland, Hon. R. D. Hubbard 
delivered an address, which, for dramatic character, deep and path- 
etie understanding and appreciation of the part which Hale acted, 
for eloquence and conciseness, and the realization of the high mark 
set by Нае in his life and death as an example to his countrymen, 
stands alone, of its kind, in American oratory. It brought the 
martyr back, after a hundred years of oblivion, a living presence to 
the sons and grandsons of his own generation. Nor did be well 
remain even as an inspiration, for, quite forgetting the strange 
and wondrous vision, the pitiful sum of five thousand dollars was 
doled out to buy a bronze image of what they had seen but had not 
understood. Hale returned to the shades and the burning words of 
the orator followed him. 

For various reasons, death and otherwise, the committee on the 
statne was changed during the first years of its history until it 
finally became eomposed of the Governor (ehairman ez oficio), Hon. 
R. Coit, Hon. H. Barnard, C. D. Warner and E. S. Cleveland. This 
committee advertised for models in public competition, and tlıen 
began a history so foreign to honor and decency that for the eredit 
of the State and the majority of the committee tbat represented it, 
we would stop here were it not that some points in it are worth allud- 
ing to. 

Three eompetitors offered models for a statue larger than life, 
Conrad, Gerhardt and Woods, all of them living in Hartford. The 
model of the first was discarded, leaving the contest between the last 
two. Seeing that the committee were actuated solely by political 
nnd personal influenee, Mr. Barnard made every effort to have the 
competition conducted upon the art merits of the models presented. 
His efforts, extending over a period of nearly four years, were 
balked at every step. He travelled from New York to Boston, 
inviting sculptors of reputntion to make a sketch, assuring them that 
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so far ns he was concerned, they should be treated fairly. Пе met 
with refusal everywhere. The general feeling among those he con- 
sulted was not in favor of the way competitions were carried on, 
and besides, tho contention over the Hale had already become 
unsavory. 

In order to the better understanding of the character of this con- 
test and its eventful result, it is necessary to speak of the two com- 
peting sculptors. 

Mr. Gerhardt was the protegé of “Mark Twain ” and had lately 
returned from Paris, where he had been studying for a year or two 
in the Government school of fine arts, having been sent there by the 
distinguished humorist. Mr. Woods, a native of. Nova Scotia, was 
entirely untaught in the art of sculpture, though he had practised it 
during spare hours taken from his other work for some ten years. 
A few busts and bas-reliefs comprised his productions in this art. 

Both of these seulptors ınade several sketches each, Inrge and 
small, of their proposed statues of Hale. The eommittee did not 
decido in favor of either model, because Mr. Barnard was determined 
that his decision should be given in favor of the best model, inde- 
pendent of any external influence and supported by the judgment of 
those who knew more tlıan he did of the aubjeet under consideration. 
Matters ran along in this way until 1885, when the Hon. И. B. 
Harrison, of New Haven, was elected Governor. He then became 
a member of the committee, and the legislature of that year added 
to it the Rev. Franeis Goodwin, of Hartford. This gave new life to 
the committee, and, pushed on by one influence and another, it set 
to work to accomplish something. In the meantime, Mr. Gerhardt 
had retired bis model and the committee gave him eight weeks to 
fnake another. New politieal influences had also entered into the 
contest. Governor Harrison was also desirous that the models 
should be examined by an expert, and at his request Mr. Olin M. 
Warner, the seulptor, of New York, was invited to come to Hartford 
and perform this task. 

Previous to this Mr. Barnard had described the models of both 
contestants to artists in New York and Boston. and all had decided 
that Mr. Woods's was the only one entitled to any serious eonsidera- 
tion. The latter's was always open to and was seen very generally 
by the public, while the model of Mr. Gerhardt was only shown to 


the committee and his 
friends. Mr. Warner 
came to Hartford, saw 
the model with Govern- 
or Harrison, and gave 
his opinion tbat the 
one by Gerhardt was 
the best. The major- 
ity of the committee 
agreed with it and gave 
Mr. Gerhardt the com- 
mission for the statue 
in November, 1886, 
three years after the 
appropriation was 
made. Satisfied that 
this decision was not 
just and that the result 
would substantiate his 
judgment, Mr. Barnard 
refused to sign the eon- 
tract. 

The statue, nearly 
eight feet high, was 
cast in bronze in СЫс- 
opee, Mass., and was 
unveiled in the Capitol 
in Hartford June 14, 
1887. 

Three days before 
tbis, June 11th, Har- 
per's Weekly published 
a wood-engraving of the statue, accompanied with an explanatory and 
complimentary article. It thus discourses of the artist and his long 
looked-for work : 

“It is the work of Karl Gerhardt, a young sculptor of Hartford, 
who pursued bis studies in Paris under the best masters, and returned 
to this country with their highest commendation, and has already 
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made good their prophecies of his success. He has recently sent to 
the foundry in this eity an equestrian statue of Israel Putnam, 
destined to stand in his native town of Brooklyn, Conn. (also a eom- 
mission from the legislature), which is thought by those who have 
seen itin plaster to be a work of uncommon dignity and beauty. 
Needless to say that if Mr. Gerhardt has succeeded in the rarest of 
all artistie achievements, an equestrian statue— for the wide world 
has few good ones—he takes his place at once among the first 
Ameriean artists. As the artist had no portrait to guide him, he has 
been free to make a heroic figure 
of a youth, of the New England 
type in features, and to give him 
that fire and aetion which his 
character revealed in his exploit 
seems to require. As it could 
not be a portrait statue, the fig- 
ure itself must tell the story.” 

Referring to Hale’s last words, 
the article continues : 

“They are the key-note of the 
artist’s treatment. Unwilling to 
perpetuate the ignominy of his 
execution, he has seized the mo- 
ment when Hale may be suppos- 
ed to have said these words — 
erect, faeing his captors with 
flashing eyes, his hands thrown 
back in token at onee of self-sac- 
rifice, surrender and triumph. 
The action, to be sure, is momen- 
tary, but in no other way than 
by some aetion eould the artist 
tell his story. The attitude is no- 
ble, the face full of the expression 
of the heroie mind, the whole fig- 
ure instinct with it. So perfeet- 
ly has the artist infused the 
bronze with the sentiment of this 
noble utteranee that even the 
shoulders and back declare it. 
We hear that a replica of this 
statne, with a slight change in 
the pose, will be set upin New 
York.” 

In its report of the ceremony 
“of unveiling, at whieh less than 
two hundred persons were pres- 
ent, and only three members of 
the committee, the Hartford 
Courant says: 

“The desire for a simple cer- 
emony that should have intelleet- 
ual rather than speetaeular in- 
terest was admirably carried out. ii 
There was no proeession, no mu- 17 
sie, and no display, but those IN 
who were present will remember 
the order followed as one that 
appealed immediately to their 
sense of fitness, propriety and 
dignity.” 

The presentation address was 
made by one of the eommittee, N 
Mr. C. b. Warner. Of the stat- x 
ue the orator observed : S S 

“То-дау in all its artistie per- NN 
feetion and beauty it stands here N 
to be revealed to the publie gaze.” 

. “This is not a portrait stat- 
ue. There is no likeness of Na- 
than Hale extant. The only 
known miniature of his face, in 
the possession of the lady to 
whom he was betrothed at the 
time of bis death, disappeared 
many years ago. The artist was 
obliged, therefore, to ereate an 
ideal figure, aided by a few frag- 
mentary deseriptions of Hale's 
personal appearance. His ob- 
ject has been to represent an 
American youth of the period, 
an American patriot and scholar, whose manly beauty and grace tra- 
dition loves to reeall, to represent in faee and in bearing the moral 
elevation of eharaeter that made him eonspieuous among his fellows, 
and to show forth, if possible, the deed that made him immortal. 
For it is the deed and the memorable last words that we think of 
when we think of Hale.” . . . “For all the man's life, all of his 
character, flowered and bloomed into immortal beauty in this one 
supreme moment of self-saerifice, triumph, defianee.” 

After presenting the statue to Governor Lounsbury, Mr. Warner 
closed his address by saying, “Let the statue speak for itself.” 
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Nathan Hale, in tha Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Times, in its description of the eeremonies, alluded 
io the meagre attendanee; to the claim that Hale's memory had to 
the remembrance of his countrymen; suggested these faets as the 
strongest possible argument for the study of the history of the 
United States, but made no referenee whatever to the statue. 

The Hartford Post of June 14, had the following eriticism : 

“Although no portrait of Hale is in existence, one who khew him 
gave our fellow-townsman, I. H. Stuart, information whieh he plaeed 
in his little book on the martyr-spy. The features are there thus 
given : * Full faee, light blue eyes, 
light rosy complexion and hair 
of a medium brown. The ordi- 
nary observer ean quiekly tell 
whether there has been any at- 
tempt to make the faee of the 
statue like Hale's. It is long, 
not full, and the eyes are dark 
holes, portraying the blaekest. 
Light blue eyes can be approxi- 
mated even in bronze. An in- 
spired article in Harper's Weekly 
mentions the absenee of portrait 
аз an exeuse for making free 
with *a heroic figure of youth of 
the New England type in fea- 
tures.’ But it is no excuse for 
not bringing a statue of Hale to 
the highest portraiture point pos- 
sible from tradition and record — 
to say nothing of the remarkable 
freedom with whieh ‘the New 
England type’ has been maltreat- 
ed. The observer to-morrow 
should look at the design of the 
nose, at the length and breadth 
of the neck — all out of propor- 
tion —and undeveloped back of 
the head, with the absence of 
character. The young man whom 
Connectieut and the nation de- 
lights to honor was of an intel- 
lectual and athletic cast. There 
are few marks of intelleet in the 
face; the phrenologist as well as 
the anatomist is certainly abroad 
so far as Mr. Gerhardt is con- 
cerned. 

“But thongh the face, head 
and neek are out of proportion 
and show nothing that Hale pos- 
sessed (exeept perhaps the very 
pretty mouth that must have 
been one of his attractions in 
ladies' eyes) there is something 
more flagrantly unjust to him. 
Mr. Stuart records from tradi- 
tion and history that *in height 
he was about Ene feet and ten 
inches, and was exeeedingly well 
proportioned. His figure was 
elegant and commanding. He 
had a full, broad chest... . The 
elasticity of bis frame is well at- 
tested by feats which he used fre- 
quently to perform in New Lon- 
don. He not only, says Colonel 
Green, would put his hand upon 
NS МАМ a fenee as high as his head and 

|| clear it easily at а bound, but 
would jump from the bottom of 
one empty hogshead over and 
down into a second, and from the 
bottom of the second over and 
down into a third, and from the 
third over and out like а eat.’ An 
example of long jumps on New 
Haven green when he was a stu- 
dent is given together with bis 
love for wrestling matches when 
in the army. 

“What sort of a figure has 
the artist given? That of a de- 
formed man wlıo eould not have done the feats reeorded of Hale. 

“Instead of the ‘full, broad chest” the breadth is very much less 
than standard normal —to say nothing of Hale’s true proportions. 
The shoulders have no graeeful curve where they join the neck, and 
are not equal in their unevenness. The hips are deficient; the legs 
have no shapeliness; there is no elasticity in the feet; the museles 
of the calves are misplaced; the ankles are out of proportion; the 
shoe-counters eut saly into the flesh. The hands are those of a 
hard-working, unsensitive person; veined like a workingman’s and 
as if the person delineated were forty years years of age instead of 
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Karl Garhardt, Sculptor. 
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twenty-one. Whether the spirit of the statue — the idea it embodies 
— сап excuse these defects of modelling can be decided by the 
observer. The attitude is as if the brenze had seen its father's 
ghost er were complaining that its hands had been soiled. 

*An unfortunate thing eoncerns the pedestal. The martyr-spv's 
last words run down hill towards the north, at a grade of say a 
quarter of an inch. "This ‘ont of level’ is easily noticeable. 

“A replica of tho statue, it is said, will be set up in New York with 
a slight change in the pose. We understand that the hands will be 
tied behind instead of boing allowed to run riot in the present 
fashion." 

The Hartford correspondent of the New York Tribune, writes 
thus: 

“Not one word of favorable comment has been said in any of the 
local papers about the statue of Nathan Hale unveiled at the Capitol 
Thursday. И is disappointing even to the friends of the sculptor, 
Mr. Gerhardt." 

The New Haven Zegister of July 2, 1887, alluded to Mr. C. D. 
Warner as a eulogist of the sculptor, to his apologetic explanation of 
the statue in his 
address, and criti- 
cised him for the 
questionable taste 
he had displayed 
in encouraging 
and sanctioning 
the produetion ofa 
statue, that it pro- 
nounced worse 
than the “Custer” 
at West Point, or 
the “Morse” in 
Central Park, two 
statues that have 
been hidden from 
the public gaze be- 
eause of their re- 
pulsiveness. It also 
reflects severely 
upon the misguided 
judgment of War- 
ner the sculptor. 

Regarding the 
antieipatory enco- 
miums of the arti- 
ele in Harper's 
Weekly, it says: 

“From every 
fine interpretation, 
both literary and 
artistie of Hale’s 
last werds, and as 
a just estimate of 
his eharacter, 
there is only one 
conelusion to be reached in regard to his eonduet during those in- 
describable moments when he gave expression to that immortal 
sentence. It would not be that he was straining his body like a 
boor, and gesticulating like a poor actor. The gibbet is not an en- 
eeurager of bravado. 

“There is no doubt, however, about what the figure means. It 
tells its story in unmistakable language. It is the story of a calprit; 
a conscious thlef, who thinks that his erimes are not known, and that 
his willing offer to be searched will prove his innocence." 

Of the assertion that “the very shoulders and back of the statue ” 
declare the perfection of the artist's infusion into his bronze of 
Hale's noble utterance, the writer adds: 

“It is true that the shoulders and back declare something of im- 
portance to the eritic, i£ not te the enlogist, for in its frantic efforts 
to declare its innocence the statue has, by some unknown process of 
banting considerably reduced the depth of liis chest, and so deranged 
his anatomical construction that the very calves of his legs have 
fallen quite a distance nearer his heels than the localitv they usually 
oceupy on a well proportioned figure. For an emaciated saint these 
little incongruities might pass unnoticed, but in an ideal statne of 
“an American youth of the period,' they are decided imperlections.” 

Tt is safe to say that no statue ever set up in the United States, 
not even the “ Custer" at West Point, or the ' Morse” in Central 
Park, has received such complete and just coudemnation. 

lf it is true, as some affirm, that the souls of the dead return to 
earth on missions of love, or to protest against continued wrongs done 
to their memory, who shall say that Nathan Hale was not present in 
the Hartford Capitol on June 14, 1887, as an invisible but saddened 
spirit, tc witness the conclusion of a eentury’s fruitless exertion by 
his native State to produce a fitting symbol of his immortality. 

Many of the citizens of Hartford believed from the first that the 
Woods's model was superior to that of Gerhardt and that it 
possessed certain indieations of a true art-sentiment and understand- 
ing that were wholly lacking in that of the latter. "This was all the 
more noticeable from the fact that Woods had been deprived of all 
opportunities of art-study whieh his rival had freely enjoyed, and 
which were pnt forward by his friends as unanswerable reasons for 


*' Quand Mame." 


M. J. A. Mercle, Sculptor. 


his artistic superiority. Mr. Barnard, especially, believed that the 
more modest general action of the Woods model was a finer inter- 
pretation of Hale at the moment of his execution, or as an action of 
self-saerifice, than that displayed by the model of his competitor. 
He also thought that the entire expression of the figure should centre 
in some single gesture, and concentrating the whole action of the 
figure to that point. This, he felt, was correctly indicated by tlie 
position of the right hand, as shown in this model, which also recom- 
mended itself from the fact that it was made under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, without the use of a living model, or the assist- 
ance of the experience of professional or friendly criticisms. Asa 

iece of modelling, it was judged to be, by artists of long experience 
in the Paris art schools, a surprising piece of work, entitling its 
author to the fairest treatinent and the most generous encouragement. 

Many of the eitizens also believed that Woods had been unfairly 
treated in the competition, and they went to see the “Hale” in the 
Capitol with an indignant euriosity. They were not surprised, but 
their indignation immediately formulated itself into a protest of a 
just and most praiseworthy nature. They proposed to raise five 
thousand dollars fer the purpose of putting Woods’s model into 
bronze, aud erecting it in some publie place in the eity. More than 
half of this sum was raised at once, and the remainder is assured. 

Mr. Woods is now engaged in perfecting the eorrect ideas fore- 
shadowed in his model. “The right hand will be placed open, instead 
of closed, on the left breast, and the left hand somewhat diminished 
in its action: all, in order to concentrate the entire action of the 
figure in a firm and simple expression. 

While the Hartford contention was going on, interest in Hale's 
memory was awakened in Brooklyn, N. Y. The Franklin Library 
Club of that city appointed a committee to consider the question of 
a statue. The sons of the Revolution of New York City also 
became interested, and at first proposed to obtain a copy of the 
Ifartford *ITale," but on examination they decided to make an 
effort to procure a better representation of the martyr-spy. Mr. 
Woods's model was sent to them for exhibition, and several other 
seulptors have consented to make designs. 


BOME INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH НАЉЕ'В LIFE. 


The school-house where Hale taught school, in New London, is still 
standing. Two granddaughters of Alice Adams, Nathan Hale's 
betrothed, live in Hartford — Mrs. Dr. Hastings and her sister, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Sheldon. Miss Sheldon was at the unveiling ol the 
Hale statue. 


The tradition is that Alice Adams married twice after Hale's 
death. The fact is that she was already a widow while engaged to 
Hale, and, though she did marry alter his death, it was under 
peculiar circumstances, none of which are inconsistent with the 
belief that Паје was the only man whom she really loved. The 
romantic story is essentially as follows: 

Nathan Hale’s father married, for his second wife, the widow 
Abigail Adams, of Canterbury. She had two or three lovely 
daughters, grown up or last growing up, and Mr. Паје had several 
sons of corresponding age and attractiveness. Soon after the 
families became one the sons began falling in love with the daughters, 
and one pair of them married. After this, Nathan developed a 
tenderness for Alice, though she was scarcely more than a child. 
The father Ifale made up his mind that there had been enough of 
this intermarrying, and summarily shut down on this match, and sent 
Nathan off for his edueation for the ministry. 

Then came an excellent offer for Alice’s hand. Eliphalet Ripley, 
aman of property and character, some years her senior, asked her 
in marriage. She was of a yielding nature, and she gave way to the 
pressure brought to bear upon her, and became Mrs. Ripley at the 
early age of sixteen years. Within two years he died, and she was 
a widow at eighteen, with a comfortable little property. About this 
time Nathan Hale came home, and would tolerate no more opposi- 
tion. Не and Alice avowed the affeetion they had had and became 
engaged, but they could not be married at once. Then came the 
war, and Nathan went off and met the Icarful fate that was their 
final separation. 

She resolved thereupon' never to marry again, but the person who 
had charge of her property proved dishonest and her entire posses- 
sions were lost. Meanwhile the reputation of her beauty spread far 
and wide. She was known as “the handsomest girl in Connecticut.” 
William Lawrence, of Hartford, familiarly called *the marquis," son 
of Treasurer John Lawrence, made up his mind to win her for his wife. 
Her friends again nrged her to marry and she again yielded. She 
became Mrs. Lawrence and lived in Hartford until she was eighty- 
eight years old. Her last words were not * Write to Nathan," but 
“Oh, call Nathan.” In her later years she grew somewhat childish, 
her mind reverting to the people and scenes of her earlier аву, 

Mrs. Alice Adams Lawrence frequently spoke of Natlıan Hale to 
her daughter, who in turn repeated the talk to her daughter. Miss 
Sheldon says she described him as six feet high, straight as an In- 
dian and remarkably athletic and manly. T. H. BARTLETT. 


Тик DESSEMINATION OF Юкү-кот. — [6 is said that the germs of 
< dry-rot," the enemy of builders, ean be carried by saws and other 
tools which have been in contact with infeeted wood, and that sueh 
transmission and impregnation is often the cause of the mysteriously 
rapid decay of originally sound timbers. — Exchange. 
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BUILDING STRIKES OVERSHADOWED BY THE 
GREAT RAILROAD STRIKE.—A NOVEL 
WAY TO MOVE A BRIDGE. 


O entirely have we been liviug in the atmosphere of strikes 
S during the past month that they seem almost to have become a 

natural condition of affairs, and a few more or less cause по 
remark. The great railroad struggle which has severely crippled 
some lines of business has had but little effect upon the general 
building trade. Naturally, isolated eases are to be fonnd where the 
transportation of some particular material has caused worry aud 
trouble on the part of the contractors and arehiteets and hard words 
on the part of the owner, but no serious and widely-spread difficulty 
has arisen. Of all the dealers the lumbermen have complained the 
most bitterly. their business being so intimately connected with 
transportation, the stoppage of freight at once affects them, and this 
was especially vexatious, as at the present moment they are most 
anxious to put their best foot forward. Owing to the equalization 
of rates due to the Inter-state Commerce Law, other lumber centres 
are making deep inroads into Western territory that the Chicago 
dealers had almost commenced to regard as their own 98 pre- 
serves, Аз а result they have stormed and have formally met and 
resolved several resolves, which fill halfa column in the daily papers, 
but all the same their relief was very slow. 

In the midst of all this elashing of loud cymbals, or something 
else, by the railroads and their employés, the strikes of the building 
trades have been almost unable to obtain any public recognition and 
in sheer disgust have nearly been obliged to hide their diminished 
heads. The painters tried to go out with a great flourish of trum- 
pets, but the aforesaid cymbals so completely drowned their little 
blare that a dozen or so lines in the daily press was all that they 
could obtain. Such poor recognition and lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the general public seems to nearly have cansed a collapse at 
once. However, they have held out bravely for less work and more 
pay and have suceeeded in causing considerable trouble to their 
employers. There are, however, so many non-union painters and 
business is so comparatively light for this season of the year, that it 
is now more than evident that they will shortly be obliged to work a 
little more and be paid something like other mortals in proportion to 
the value of the work they do. One branch of the carpenter’s fra- 
ternity is also trying to make it lively for every one concerned, but 


in this ease they are autagonized by the Knights of Labor division, 


of that trade. The Knights were so modest this year as only toask 
for about one-half of the earth, and this demand having been 
conceded, they gaze in virtuous indignation on the brotherhood 
which demands three-quarters of the planet at one fell swoop. Not 
to be behind tlıe times, the hod-carrier has threatened to strike; 
for what is not positively and publiely asserted, but it is also 
believed to be for less work and more pay. The plasterers feel that 
they are agerieved and some of them have threatened to strike, but 
publicity in the daily press not being given to these things as much 
as their promoters would like, they have all proved decidedly 
abortive. Probably no really serious interference with the building 
business will take place this spring. All real grievances in most of 
the trades can be readily arbitrated, and the sober-minded portion of 
the workingmen are not anxious to lay off for a month or two, espe- 
cially when many persons consider the outlook for building for the 
coming season to be only fair. In fact, the immediate future seems 
to show so eomparatively little extremely large building that people 
are apt to get the idea that things will be very dull. This, however, 
is not really true, for the number of smaller though good buildings 
promises to be very large, and undoubtedly about the same number 
of miles of cheap houses will be built as in the past few years. As 
for the extremely large and heavy construetions, the demand caused 
by the removal of the Board of Trade has no wbeen about supplied, 
and hereafter such mammoth buildings will come only occasionally 
to the architects. 

A rather novel bridge-moving (at least, novel for Chicago) has 
taken place here during the last month. One of the swinging-draws 
eonnecting the South with the North Side was floated bodily down the 
river, a distance of about one-eighth of a mile, and placed on a new 
foundation. Under each end of the bridge to be moved large scows 
were partially submerged and scaffolding built upon them until the 
underside of the roadway was reached. The water was then pumped 
from the boats and as a result the bridge was raised off the pier 
upon which it swung. АП that remained was to tow the seows 
carrying the scaffold and bridge down the stream until the construc- 
tion was over the new central pier prepared for it. "The water was 
once more let in and the whole thing easily sank down into position 
upon thenew foundation. As usual, many people were greatly exer- 
cised for fear the whole affair would topple over into the river, but 
the transit was safely accomplished, notwithstanding the float had 
buta few inches to spare in passing through Clark-Street bridge, 
and now Wells.Street bridge is calmly resting upon the central pier 


at Dearborn Street. Moreover, there secms to be but little doubt 
but that it will tranquilly repose there for some time to come, since 
the city fathers, owing to some little oversight, failed to appropriate 
any money to build the proper approaches on each side of the river. 
However, this small matter will probably be brought to their notice 
in the course of the next twelve months, so that some time in the 
course of the year after, if they cannot force other parties to build 
them, the necessary money may be appropriated. 

In the meantime, the North-Siders have one less bridge for their 
use, but the knowledge that the old bridge was safely moved and 
not toppled over into the river, coupled with the fact that they can 
soothe their lacerated feelings by gazing at that very draw now 
swinging on the new pier, may serve to keep them in good spirits 
until at least a new bridge is completed at the place from which the 
one in question was moved. 

Tn spite of tbis, the long-suffering inhabitants of the North Side are 
just now in high feather, for they think they begin to see the commence- 
ment of rapid transit and the consequent development of the distant 
parts of that quarter. At last the new street cable-railway has 
started, and by making use of the La Salle-Street tunnel under the 
river, many of the vexatious delays cansed by open bridges are 
expected to be avoided and much more rapid time made to the 
northern suburbs. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


DOORWAY OF HOUSE AT CORNER OF GLOUCESTER STREET AND 
COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY 4 
STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Heilo-Chrome, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


GOTINC TOWERS AND SPIRES. PLATES 10, 11 AND 12. — вт. 
PATRICK'S, PARTINGTON; 88.CUTIIBERT AND MARY, CHESTER 
LE STREET, DURHAM; ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, HOUGHTON; ST. 
GREGORY'S, WELFORD; ST. GEORGE’S, METHWOLD; БТ. MAR- 
GARET'8, CRICK; ST. MARY’S, MORSHAM; ST. WILFRED’S, 
BRAYTON; ST. MARY MAGDALENE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


[Issued only with the Imperial Edition,] 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, GETTYSBURG, PA. 
WOLF, ARCHITECT, YORK, PA. 


MR. J. A. DEMP- 


J HE materials employed in this building will be common briek 
and Hummelstown brownstone, with local granite base all 
jointed in brown mortar. The interior finish will be in oak and 
southern pine. There will also be an areaded stair-hall of three 
stories in moulded and plain buff briek, brownstone and Woodstock 
granite. In addition to the main staircase additional exits will be 
provided at each end of the building by means of iron stairs enclosed 
in briekwork with fireproof doors. The size over all is about 
84’ x 174, and the total cost including heating will amount to 
$100,000. 


“PRO PATRIA.” A GROUP BY LEFEUVRE. 


As having an antithetical interest, this group is published at the 
same time with the sketch of the Nathan Hale statue, which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

FAST-DAY SKETCHES АТ IINGIIAM, MASS. BY MR. W. W. BO» 
WORTH, BOSTON, MASS. 


4 


THE I. D. FARNSWORTII SCHOOL OF ART, WELLESLEY COLLEGK 
ROTCH & TILDEN, 


WELLESLEY, MASS. MESSRS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ARCHITECT 


THE SECOND READING OF THE REGISTRA- 
TION BILL. — APPROACHING  DISSOLU— 
TION OF TILE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS. — SUCCESS OF THE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. — EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES OF 
OXFORD. 
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LONDON, March 31, 1888. 


is zn 
ОША HE Second Reading of the “ Architects’, 
—— – Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Registration 
m Act” has been fixed for Wednesday, 
April 11th, and both sides are busy preparing for the conflict. A 
special business meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
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was held at their rooms at Conduit Street, last Thursday week, to 
enable the Instituto as a corporate body to petition against tlıe bill, 
and was very well attended. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M. A., the re- 
cently eleeted A. R. A., was in the chair, and it was soon apparent 
that Ф would be no fancy chairman. What he said was law. “Тһе 
question before us, in effect,” laid down by the Chairman, “is 
whether we shall or shall not petition against this bill, and nothing 
else is in order, nor shall I permit it to be said." Neither did he. 
Thus handicapped, the expected diseussion upon the abstract ques- 
tion of registration could not take place, and the interest was con- 
fined to the voting. There were seventy-five Fellows present, and 
all but three voted in favor of the proposed petition. These three 
were Mr. Blomfield, the Chairman, Mr White, the Secretary, both 
of whom were prevented by their oflicial positions from voting, and 
Mr. Gough, the registrationist leader. Comment is needless. It 
must, however, be remembered that under the existing régime, Asso- 
ciates are not permitted to vote at these meetings, and the Fellows 
consist almost entirely of men fairly advanced in years, who, being 
quite inured to the present state of affairs, naturally look with sus- 
picion upon any attempt to disturb it. 

The opposition organized by the three Institutes appears to be of 
a very complete character, and it seems quite impossible that a bill 


of the character of that now beforo Parliament can pass in tho face ` 


of sueh opposition. I hear from a tristworthy source that the cause 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects will be advocated by a 
very eminent conservative M. P., Mr. Chaplin, and that of the Sur- 
veyors will be represented by their President, Mr. Beadel, M. P. 
The Engineers are treating the matter in a very contemptuous 
manner, as if it were hardly worth their serious attention. 

On the other hand there has been quite a flood of petitions in favor 
of the bill presented to the Honse of Commons from all parts of the 
British Isles, and several provincial societies have subscribed to the 
fund for producing the necessary expenses, incident on its passago 
through the House, including such admittedly orthodox societies as 
the Sheffield Society of Architeets, and the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, although the president of the former has 
penu expressed his disapproval of the courso of action taken by 

is society. The press, too, is carrying on the war of words with 
unabated vigor, and, indecd, it is a matter of regret that the leading 
journals on both sides do not modify the acrid tone of debate that 
they have seen fit to adopt. 

‘These few words will serve to show the intense interest which this 
matter is exciting on this side of the Atlantic just now, and it will be 
somewhat of a relief to many steady-going and quiet individuals 
when the fate of the bill is decided and the political thermometer 
of English architecture returns to its normal condition.! 

The Royal Commission upon the Metropoiitan Board of Works 
has now been appointed and consists of only three members — Lord 
Herschell, the Land Chancellor of Mr. Gladstone's late Administra- 
tion, Mr. Bosanquet, Q. C., and Mr. Grenfell, a Director of the Bank 
of England; so it seems that the Government by appointing an 
eminent lawyer and financier intends to make this inquiry a strictly 
business one. It is to be hoped that the rumors one is continnally 
hearing in the eity are only rumors, otherwise the result will be very 
uncomfortable for a certain architect, an Alderman of the City of 
London, whose name is persistently coupled with these rumors. 
No doubt you have heard that apart from these recent scandals, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is doomed, for the new Local Govern- 
ment Bill, lately introdueed by the Government, contains a clause 
providing that London shall be governed by a “County Board," 
which is to supersede the Metropolitan Board of Works in the 
administration of metropolitan affairs. Тһе universal satisfaction 
with which this provision has been received can hardly be called 
complimentary to the present members. 

The papers read before the learned societies of late are not of sur- 
passing interest. Atthe Royal Institute of British Architects the 
other night, some interesting memoirs of the late Mr. Beresford 
Hope were read, and Mr. Weathered contributed an interesting 
account of “A Fortnight in Switzerland with M. Viollet-le-Duc.” At 
the Architectural Association, Mr. F. M. Simpson has read a paper 
upon the pregnant subject of “Old Housework,” which, though treated 
very well, might have been made more of; and Professor Unwin, of 
the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, gavo us quite a 
college lecture upon Hydraulics, which he illustrated by some very 
beantiful experiments, 

Two examinations in architecture have recently been held by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects at Manchester and at London, 
and have been eminently successful, nearly fifty candidates in all 
having passed, including several from the colonies and India. This 
examination seems rapidly taking its proper position as the recognized 
final examination in our profession, after passing which a man may 
fairly claim to call himself an architect. It hardly seems yet, how- 
ever, to have quite found its level, and a leading article appears this 
month in the official organ of the Architectural Association strongly 
advocating its conversion into an examination for a professional de- 
gree. Thus you see, events seem steadily tending in the direction of 
a collegiate course for architeets, and there is very little doubt but 
that it will eventually come to this. 
` I regret extremely to have té state that Professor Kerr, the 
popular professor of architecture at King's College, perhaps the most 


1 Since this matter was put in type we have receíved a cahle message that the | 


bill was discussed on April 17 and withdrawn. — Eps, 


eloquent man in the architectural profession, is suffering from 
eataract, and will shortly, I hear, have to undergo an operation. 1 
am sure the sympathies of American architects are with him in his 
trouble. 

The visits of the Architectural Association this year, thongh not 
to huildings of any paramount importance, have yet been of consider- 
able interest. ‘They have included the new hall of the Cutlers' Com- 
pany which was recently dispossessed of its old hall by the comple- 
tion of the Inner Circle Railway. The architeet has evidently put 
a lot of feeling into the work, and though some of the detail is bold 
— almost coarse — yet the internal effect of some of the rooms is 
good. The walls are treated with oak (merely washed, by the way, 
with ammonia and not smoked) and Japanese leather papers. A 
curious effect has been obtained in the large hall by the employment 
of double principals and in lieu of the ordinary arrangement. The 
Great Northern Central ITospital, also visited. is only partly finished, 
and I hear the architects, Messrs. Young & IIall, are going to try the, 
I believe, novel experiment in England of a eireular-ward. As 
Mr. Saxon Snell and other great hospital authorities have declared 
against this eirenlar form of hospital ward, it will be curious to see 
the result of Messrs. Young & Hall’s experiment. A West end 
elub-house, some large residental flats, and a new church near St. 
Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, have also been visited by the Architec- 
tural Association. 

In the art-world, the split at the Grosvenor seems still to attract 
attention. A short timo ago a complimentary banquet was given to 
Sir Coutts Lindsay by the Committee of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Amongst those assembled were Mr. F. Goodall, R. A., Mr. Frank 
Hall, В. А. Мг. б. Н. Boughton, R. A. Mr. E. J. Gregory, 
А. В. A., Mr. P. R. Morris, A. В. A., Mr. Henry Moore, А. R. A., 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, A. R. A., and many other eminent artists, iu 
addition to several peers and patrons of art. Thus it seems that the 
ostentatious departure of Messrs. Hallé and Comyns Carr and their 
friends has not bereft Sir Contts of all his supporters. Talking of 
this, a capital “Queer Story” appeared in Truth, evidently upon 
this subject, in which Mr. Grenville Murray's covert satire was more 
than usually brilliant. There seems, however, to be a considerable 
amount of energy on the part of these schismatics. Their new 
gallery is situated in the centre of Regent Street, and tlıe open door 
nightly shows forth to the world a busily engaged gang of workmen 
preparing the gallery for the forthcoming exhibition which is going 
to astonish the world. Whether it will or not, nous verrons. 

I was present at the private view of a charming collection of 
pencil and water-color sketches of Oxford at the Fine Art Society's 
Galleries. They are the productions of Mr. J. Fulleylove, R. L, and 
are exceedingly interesting. I suppose there is no city in the world 
so full of interest to the architect as Oxford, and Mr. Fulleylove lias 
worthily represented its beauties. Of course, we miss that apprecia- 
tion of detail that we are aceustomed to look for in our professional 
sketches; yet, I doubt whether it is not rather a relief at times to 
turn from our somewhat formal productions to such delightful 
sketches as Mr. Fulleylove's. All parts of Oxford are represented, 
and the quaint nooks and corners to be found in the by-ways have 
not been neglected. Magdalen —queenly Magdalen — occupies de- 
servedly the first place, for no less than eleven out of the cighty-eight 
drawings on view are representations of its beanties. Christ Church 
has also received its full share of attention, as has also Merton. There 
are three views of the “High,” with the spires of All Saints’ and St. 
Mary's. The beautiful dome of the Radcliffe Library forms the subject 
of more than one sketch, and the charming view of Oxford, as seen 
from Headington ПИ, Ваз been portrayed in a masterly manner, and 


though Mr. Fulleylove has mainly confined himself to architeeture, 
yet his artist propensities creep out in various charming little 
sketches on the river and in the gardens of New aud Magdalen. 
Altogether the exhibition deservedly earns the appellation of unique, 
for not since Turner’s time has so complete a collection of drawings 
Сик. 


of Oxford been exhibited. 


THE INDIAN NAME FOR THE CITY'S SITE. 
— SHORT FACTS CONCERNING THE PUB— 
LIC BUILDINGS. 


N the 16th of July, 1790, а bill 
Congress to locate the National 


assed 
| apital 

at Washington, the sessions of Congress 
to be held in Philadelphia until 1800, when, as Mr. Wolcott expressed 
it, they ** were to go to the Indian place with the long name [Con- 
nogocheague].” Many doggerel verses were written in opposition to 
the present location. One from Philadelphia says: “Since you 
writ us Congress and court have determined to quit us. 


** In fact, he would rather saw timber and dig 
Than see them removing to Cunnogocheague, 


= 


Where the houses and kitehens are yet be framed, 
The trees to be felled and the streets to be named.” 
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Monument are the other Government buildings which have been 
completed in the last year. 

The Pension-efice shows that an architeet, not an engineer, 
should be selected to design a building, cven if engineers are selected 
to superintend its structure. The building is an effort, to introduce 
the exterior of an Italian palace into a Government building. The 
effect is not happy. 

The Government, buildings in process of erection are the Con- 
gressional Library, fhe Seldier’s Ноте, remodelling the terrace of 
e Capitol, each of which 1 will treat separately in some future 
etter. 


The ground was originally owned by some seven or eight families, 
as the Burnses, the Youngs, the Carrells, the Davidsons, the Blodgetts, 
the Peterses and Walters. The original proprietors conveyed the 
whole te the United States on consideration that when it was sur- 
veyed and laid off the original proprietors should retain each alternate 
lot; such land as was retaincd by the Government, exclusive of streets 
and alleys, was to be paid for at the rate of $121.50 per acre. The 
first Commissioners were Johnson, Stuart and Carroll. It was first 
called the Federal City. In aletter of the commissioners of the date 
September 9, 1791, to Major L'Enfant, who was addressed under the 
title of “the architect,” they say that they had agreed to call the 
Federal city “the City of Washington » and the Federal district the 
« Territory of Columbia.” 

Dr. William Thornton, who was the successful competitor for the 
United States Capitol, was afterwards appointed in 1794 one of, the 
commissioners to survey and lay ont the city. 

Major L'Enfant has the credit of planning the city, and from 1800 
to 1860 his plan was ridieuled for its grandeur, Dickens, Thackeray 
and other authors taking occasion to poke fun at the “city of magni- 
ficent distances" without pavements or houses. There are many 
curious letters on record from politicians, forcign visiters and their 
wives in relation to the inconveniences which they had to undergo in 
their lodgings, conveyance and walking, which 1 would be tempted 
to quote if space allowed it. But now all, both citizens and foreign- 
ers, give the engineer credit for proper foresight in laying out the 
Federal city on its present plan. 

As late as 1861-62, it is said that teams would become stalled in 
the mud on Pennsylvania Avenue. From 1871 to 1875, hundreds of 
miles uf wooden pavements were laid under “Boss” Shepherd, and 
answered their purpose for a year or two, when they began to decay. 
They have all been taken up and the streets are now paved with con- 
crete and asphalt for light vehicles and granite Belgian blocks for 
heavy traffic, so that Washington can boast now of having the best 
paved streets in the world. 

For the first forty years the population increased at the rate of 
only five hundred and fifty per year, and in 1860 the population was 
about sixty thousand. The last directory shows a population of two 
hundred and fifty thousand. For years the Government buildings 
were the only architectural attraction in the city. The corner-stone 
of the Capitol was laid September 18, 1793, by George Washington, 
with Masonic ceremonials by the Alexandria Washington Lodge of 
which he was Wershipful Master. In 1800, the Capitol and Presi- 
dent's house were partially completed. Mrs. John Adams says, in 
reference to the White House: “ The honse is made habitable, but 
there is not a single apartment finished, and all within side, except 
the plastering, has been dene since B. came. We have not the least 
fence, yard, ог convenience without, and the great unfurnished 
audience-room [East Room] I make a drying-room of to hang up the 
clothes in.” The Patent-Office, Treasury and Post-Office and the 
wings and dome of the Capitol were completed just before or during 
the war. 

Mr. Thomas U. Walter's, the late lamented president of the 
American lnstitute ef Architeets, connection with the extension or 
completion of these buildings is interesting, he having a claim pend- 
ing fer professional services rendered en them. In 1851 he was 
commissioned by Fillmore to take charge of the Capitol extension 
(the wings), the amount of the work being fixed by Act of Congress, 
and the salary for this special work being fixed in the same act. In 
1851 he was commissioned by Secretary A. H. H. Stuart to take 
charge of the wings of the Patent-Office. In 1852 he took charge 
of repairs and additions to the Congressional Library. In 1855 his 
plan for the extension of the Treasury and Post-Office and deme of 
the Capitol, and the superintendence of the same were confided to 
him by Act of Congress. Mr. Walter laid a claim for these services. 
According to affidavits, he not only expected additional pay, but the 
officials expected him to receive such remuneration. Equitably, of 
eourse, this elaim should be adjusted and paid, as the salary was a 
contract merally, and, I should think, legally, taking the letters of 
Mr. Stuart and President Fillmore into consideration. Mr. Walter's 
work is by far the best frem an architectural standpoint of the gov- 
ernment buildings erected in this eity, all details and groupings 
being strietly Classical. There is a quietude, massiveness and dig- 
nity in their design which is sadly lacking in some of the more 
modern Government buildings. 5 

"The National Museum, completed two er three years ago, is unfor- 
tunate in the design — strikingly so when viewed in connection with 
the Smithsonian, its next deor neighbor, but excellently adapted 
inside for its purpose, being as far superier to the Smithsonian in 
this respect as the Smithsonian is superior to it in design. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing is on the otber hand an example 
of a well-designed brick building. 

The War, State and Navy Departments were completed in Jan- 
uary last, having been in process of erection some ten or twelve 

ears. It is a large and costly building, a poor treatment of French 

enaissanee. When viewed from the avenue (the prineipal point 
of view), it is down in a hollow and looks low. It is one mass of 
small windows and small porticos, each designed apparently to accen- 
iuate its smallness, making the building appear a pile ef small 
details conspieueusly obtruded. In this way a quiet, massive and 
dignified effect, so important for a large Coverament building, is. 
lost, and yet it cost about fifteen million dollars ! 

The Pension-Office, the Medical-Museum and the Washington 


THE PICTURESQUE AND THE MONUMENTAL 
QUALITY IN URBAN ARCHITECTURE. — 
THE LINCOLN AND OTHER NEW BUILD- 
INGS. 


HERE are in architecture two equally 
prevalent qualities that characterize work 
— the picturesque quality and the monu- 
mental quality. They are more opposed to each 
other than is at first apparent, and symbolize not only the expression of 
different types of mind and kinds of edueation, but they vary with phy- 
sical surroundings, and especially with social and public progress. One 
pertains te the romantic attitade of mind, the other, one might al- 
mest say, to the forensic. Monumental work certainly has forensic 
qualities, inasmuch as there is a desire te impress by dignity, by grand- 
eur, in fact by eloquence as compared with the more emotional con- 
trasts of picturesque work or language. The choice of either of 
these qualities as the dominant note of a design rests solely with the 
architect. ‘The exact equilibrium of beth in the same building is 
well-nigh impossible, fer while, on the one hand, picturesqueness 
often courts monumental detail as a restraining factor, a monumental 
design destreys its own existence the moment it tolerates a suggestion 
of ES е 
"he picturesque design, as its name implies, depends for its at- 
tractiveness on accidentals — studied and elaborated and artificial ac- 
cidentals, perhaps, but none the less accidentals — in so far as light 
and shade and perspective gronpings are coneerned. It relies upon 
the variety and vivacity of rapidly changing effects from different 
points of view; on sharp contrasts, and the piquancy of ‘small de- 
tached masses; on quick transitions of form, color and material. It 
seldom inspires homage, but often compels applause. It is not a 
thing befere which to be silent, but rather excites the “ohs!!” and 
«ahs 11° which denote a pleasing but not too subtile titillation of the 
senses. On the other hand, monumental work has, above everything, 
two noble virtues, simplicity of form and arrangement and majesty of 
scale ; without these it does not deserve its name, it becomes a formal, 
petty thing, devoid of merit. 

Neither of these great virtues can be expressed on paper, except 
to the eye that has been trained to feel scale in drawings, and can 
mentally evolve the meaning of the bald data of elevations. 

The impressiveness of size as compared with the size of man cannet 
be compressed within a sheet of Whatman. Nor can the noble sim- 
plicity of a single great form be expressed by the hair lines of a 
writing pen and the graded shadows of windows. The means ef ex- 
pression are unworthy of the thing expressed. 

But with picturesqueness it is different. Sketehing enhances its 
most attractive side; the accidentals of the pen-and-brusb-werk are 
only added to the accidentals of the design, and as scale is not an ele- 
ment of the work to any great degree, all its other qualities can be 
expressed and flattered to any size whatever. It is this specious ly- 
ing, eharlatan quality of the sketches of picturesque work that catches 
and holds the attention of the layman, which pleases him and which 
is the reason for his disappointment when the actual work is com- 

leted. Is there a latent suggestion in this? Great robes belong 
not to the little, ner do small coats fit large men. When such quali- 
ties as impressiveness and dignity exist no work can be too great to 
require them, while staccato contrasts belong by mere necessity to 
small forms and subjects. Therefore the greater the work in pur- 
pose and in size the more it needs the great qualities of monumental 
work, and the smaller the werk in purpose, in size, in material and 
in physical surreundings, the more it will need the vivacieusness of 
the pieturesque to make it capable of attracting consideration. And 
to carry the thought still farther, and really to the point of the whole 
matter, going beyend the actual building to the conditions that have 
produced it, it can safely be said that the greater the mere numerical 
importance of the city that erects buildings, the greater will be the 
tendency towards monumental work, and how much more so if asso- 
ciated with mere numbers is a corresponding advance of breadth of 
view, of largeness of idea, and of simplicity and nobility of life. Se 
long as a eity is provincial its character will be pieturesque rather 
than impressive; but the varied charm once lost by growth the” 
monumental quality is the only thing that will bring repose. 

Glance at the cities of Eurepe: the picturesque cities with 
pieturesque buildings are the small cities — Chester, Shrewsbury, 
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York, Rouen, Tours, Troyes, Lubeck, Nuremberg, Heidelberg, 
Regensburg, Verona, Lucca, Siena, Perugia, Burgos, Avila, Se- 
ville. The cities with long monumental fagades with simple 
sky-lines, with great squares and long avennes and vistas, with 
fountains and statues, are the great cities: London, Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Rome, Madrid. It is not a fashion for 
Classicism. It is because large requirements cannot be made to con- 
form to the eccentricities of the romantie treatment, and because the 
lights and slıades of Nature in sunlight and shade necd no further 
frittering with all sorts of little shadows. In the past our cities have 
been small, and naturally we have been through the pieturesque 
stage, only we are still in our short clothes, though we are full-grown 
hoys, simply because we have grown too rapidly and tlere were few 
good tailors. We have that excuse no longer. Boston is growing in 
all directions. With a little thought now there would be good pros- 

ect of its becoming a city with buildings and spaces worthy of it. 

he Charles River embankınent is one step in the right direction. 
The Public Library is to be another, and a very great one. Com- 
monwealth Avenue, as far as the street is concerned, though not in 
the houses upon it, is still another, and within the past year several 
simple buildings have been going up. Of these, the most disappoint- 
ing, with the possibilities at hand, is the long facade on Lincoln 
Street, near Essex. The scheme is simple and р A store story, 
a heavy string-course, moulded and projecting too much, the remain- 
ing stories above within a high great arcade, with pilaster treatment 
between the arches; a rather meagre cornice, and above it, in the 
centre of the buildiug only, a top story surmounted by a balustraded 
parapet. Tho pilasters, cornice and strings are of eut-stone ; every- 
thing else is rough-face. The contrast between the cut-stone pilas- 
ters anıl the rock-face wall, against which they stand, is most dis- 
agreeable. Rock-face work will not allow eut-work to be used near 
it except in jambs, soffits and strings without the cut work losing 
largely by the contrast. The richness of light and shade in rock-face 
walls kills the value of smooth surfaces, and they should only be used 
above it and not in the midst of it. Mouldings with rich shadows, 
fully detached columns and forms with much light and shade can 
alone hold their place among rock-face work. The fluting of the pil- 
asters is not good. Fluting in which the arris is more than, at 
greatest, one-eighth of the width of the flute is always unsatisfactory. 
Consoles set up on end and flanking the base of the chimney are very 
feeble motives. The reveals are inadequate for the size of the ar- 
cade. The chance was an exceptional one. The result is disap- 
pointing. 

The Шет т Building, on the contrary, improves. It is dignified, 
and has the impressiveness of size and simplicity. The Ghibbelline 
swallow-tailed parapets seem unnecessary, and a fuller upper cornice 
wonld have made a better termination to the building, but, with this 
exception, and that of the lettering, the building is most satisfac- 


tory. 

да Washington Street, near the Boston Theatre, there is an ex- 
ample of the complete subversion to the desire for novelty that so 
often destroys our best work. It is a store front of brick and stone, 


is simple and good in detail; but the windows, which are in tlıree. 


airs across the front, crepitate outwards into two-sided flat bays the 

ull height of the building. These bays cannot projeet more than 
eighteen inches, if they do that. 'The additional light and view 
gained must be very slight, and not worth the trouble, and, to make 
it worse, there are stone quoins at the outer angle, to obviate cutting 
the brick, perhaps, and this gives à heavy stone mass in the centre 
of the bays, not flanking them, from top to bottom. The whole thing 
is so manifestly the momentary affectation that has crept into 
work that is otherwise good that one wishes for some force that 
would press these windows that seem to buckle out from the wall 
back to a flat surface. 


THE ART OF HOUSE-BUILDING.! — II. 


T is not my fault that 
atthe commencement 
of this study it is 

said that the Gallic 
dwelling which is treated 
in the book of M. Bous- 
sard could only be in 
fact the Roman house. 
In truth, when the au- 
thor wishes to trace the 
ideal type it is to Pom- 
peli that he goes in 
search of it. This gives 
him the chance of tak- 
ing for his guide M. de 
Lagréze, and who, 
amongst French writers 
who have studied that 
ancient Roman city, is 
the one who has done so 
most competently and 
with the best show of reason. An excursion through the streets of 
this great city, buried beneath the cinders, which, like the phenix 


ba 
Fondoco del Turchi, Venice. 
after САВТ 
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of the fable, has been born again, docs not lack charm or interest. 
One would think it a sleeping city, and, under the desolate aspect of 
its ruins, one would feel that he might soon be present at it» «ronsing. 
A eataelysm surprised it in full life. The track of the last chariot 
which rattled over the pavements is still visible; fountains and 
triumphal arches are still standing In part. In one bakery was 
found bread bearing the date of the 23d of November of the year 79. 
Farther on, we can examine n workshop where the tools still remain 
intact. The ergastulum (the private prison) offers us the distant image 
of the captive slave. The luxury of the apartment, the accessories 
of the dressing-room, the сопећез of the trielinium, show us that in 
certain ways the epieurians who dwelt upon the Neapolitan shores 
knew more than we do of the elegancies of coquettishness. After a 
little seareh we might discover the remains of a repast interrupted by 
the eatastrophe, and of which a learned archecologist would not have 
much difficulty in reproducing the menu. The walls of the houses 
and public edifices, tombstones and the “ album of the streets " are 
scribbled over with verses from Ovid and Virgil. To these Classic 
quotations are added anonymous epigrams. Somebody writes: “I 
loved a blonde and slıe has disgusted me with all blondes." Venus 
Physica replies: * Thon detesteth the blonde, but in spite of thyself 
she shall return to thee. It is I who assures thee of this." This 
gives us reason r believing that Venus Physica was not a blonde. 

We could not finish if we were willing, in — with M. La- 
gréze, to pass in review all the collections of the houses, all the 
utensils of housekeeping and the toilet, whose manufacture reveals 
an exquisite taste; the candelabra, the weights of the balance, 
everything, is moulded, carved, seulptured and incrusted. Surprises 
ol another kind await us if we are willing to delve in other corners 
of this neeropolis, and many inventions of which we claim the merit 
would turn out to be very familiar to the ancients. Has there not 
been found, for example, at Tarquinia in the Etruscan cemetery a 
skull furnished with false teeth, filled with gold fillings and manu- 
factured with such perfection that modern science could not surpass it? 

Now for a description of the Gallic house such as M. Boussard 
imagines it. The entrance-door is in the first place ae by a por- 
tico, under which the visitor finds at need a shelter while he rings 
the bell. I borrow, almost word for word, his description, in order 
that I may not take the spirit out of his ideal. In the first place, 
we enter a long, narrow room, upon one side of which opens the lodge 
of the porter and on the other the eloak-rooın, where, if we wish, we 
may leave our hats and coats and enter the salon. M. Boussard 
even says that we may leave there our umbrellas, but it is not very 
certain that the Romans or the Gauls had knowledge of this article, 
which to me seems rather a product of the civilization of our times. 

Next, the first salon, which is lighted by a fine glass window, 
which fills the middle of the ceiling and which can be opened 
when the weather is fair for the admission of air and sunshine. The 
decoration, composed of beautiful and bright-colored portieres and 
woodwork finely carved, is made complete by a fountain whose crys- 
talline jets fall back into a marble basin. The tones of the mural 
paintings, the tile-work, the erystal mirrors framed in polished metal, 
as well as bronzes and wrought seats, stand out with much life 
against the green of the plants and velvety foliage and the many- 
colored flowers, which add to the scene a restful freshness. Here it 
is that the master of the house will come to meet us. 

Learning that it is our desire to examine the arrangement of his 
house, he does the honors of it with charming cordiality, knowin 
that he has to deal with artists. He first shows at the right and left 

uest-chambers, for which the atrium serves as the common salon. 

hen he lifts the portiere in front which closes the entrance into the 
museum where are preserved portraits of his ancestors, their arms 
and busts in bronze, fine pieces of jewelry, everything, in short, 
which goes to form the collection of those objeets which have formed 
part of the lives of the departed and speak as much to the heart as 
to the eye. At each extremity the house-gods, protectors of the 
house, rear themselves on their pedestals and receive the homage of 
the passing visitor. 

Return now to the atrium and follow along to the right a long 
corridor which Jeads us to the kitchen and its dependencies, where 
the clegance of the pots and pans, the studied forms of the cooking 
utensils, are really surprising; and symmetrically on the left are the 
stables and coach-houses, where horses and carriages are not less 
luxuriously and sumptuously installed. Special doors for both of 
these departments open on a passage at the right and left of the 
principal doorway. Shops are arranged on either side for letting 
or for the sale of the products of the owner’s farm. 

Returning a second time to the atrium, which is, let us not forget, 
the centre of the public life of the house, we penetrate to the private 
portion of the honse through two passages situated on either side of 
the museum and which give access to it under a gallery or rectangu- 
lar peristyle ornamented with columns and closed by glass windows, 
and in the centre of which is a charming garden decorated with 
fountains, statues and exedras, forming the axis about which are 
arranged the reception-rooms, the library and work-room, several 
dining-rooms, a little gymnasium, a hall for fencing, and finally, a 
complete bath, arranged with its three regulation-rooms, including 
the steaming-bath and the douche. Finally, on the right, we arrive 
at the end where a last door opens nuder a portico and gives us 
entrance to the gyneceum. Here transpires the private life of the 
household. In these dwelling-rooms are other rooms arranged about 
a small atrium highly decorated, which has a private entrance used 
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only by the houscholder and which puts him in communication with 
the street in the rear. : 

This house differs essentially from the modern house, whose his- 
tory M. Boussard draws for us. On the morrow of the invasion of 
thé Gauls the new soeiety separated itself, as it always does, into 
three classes — priests, the wealthy leaders and the working people. 
Each of these three classes built for itself dwellings of different type. 
The priests built their eonvents, the lords their eastles, and the 
people their huts. This treble grouping still exists in our cities. In 
the eountry the vieissitudes of construetion were the same. The 
rudimentary type of rural dwelling-house remains in the ehareoal- 
burner's hut, with its elumsy earpentry and its masonry of beaten 
earth, pierced at the summit by a hole through whieh the smoke 
escapes. In the hamlet we encounter the little square thatch-roofed 
house with its gables, which contains a single room and eonnccts 
through a low doorway with a neighboring stable. Apart from the 
difference of proportion the analogy of construction is perfeet 
between this little house and the hut of the ehareoal-burner. When 
the peasant grows richer he enlarges this dwelling, but without alter- 
ing its interior arrangement. He enlarges it and raises it so as to 
form that dwelling whieh we all know, and which may be described 
as follows: A square house whose principal door opens on an entry 
which serves two rooms on the right and left, with AfPtaircase at the 
back leading to the first story. Rarely has the modern French 
architeet thought to repudiate this architectural theme; and the 
prettiest little villages with which the French eountry is sown have 
for their starting-points the hut of the chareoal-burner, that is to say, 
the hut which the nneivilized man has built. It is time that a re- 
volution should take place, and that our eivie life should return to 
the traditions of antiquity, applying to them the resonrees and dis- 
coveries of modern science. 

The plan of this model house, elassie in its amplitude and grace of 
proportions, the ordonnace of its rooms and the distribution of orna- 
mental parts, modernized in revenge by wise adaptation of the new 
en of arts and science — this plan, I say, is very sagely devel- 
oped by the author. Im front is an enelosed paved court of wrought- 
stone, and of which two raised walks complete the deeoration. One 
ean in this way pass from the house without stepping immediately onto 
bare ground. Children ean take here their reereation when rainy 
weather banishes them from the garden. Finally, it opens onto the 
poreh, under whieh opens the house-door. It is useless here to dilate 
on the usefulness of the poreh. The door allows us to penetrate 
into a little vestibule, beyond which is found a closed court, ornamented 
with porticos, rare plants, mosaies, hangings, marbles and paintings. 
It is covered in the centre by a movable sash, and the floor beneath 
it is slightly hollowed so as to receive the few drops of rain that a 
suddeu storm might blow in before the sash eould be elosed. A 
little vase of marble ornaments the eentre of the basin, and the 
tinkling of its jet of water enlivens and refreshes the place. In front 
three large doorways conduct the visitor to the living-room. Large 
bays arranged on the eireular plan give to this room the aspeet of a 
eovered exedra, whenee the view stretches out over the landseape, 
the house being placed on a hillside. This living-room, adjoining 
the stuly of the head of the house, serves as the headquarters of the 
mistress, for from this central point oversight is more casy and more 
immediate. From this room can be entered the dining-room, which 
is separated from the kitchen by pantries with double doors, which 
render the domestic service independent of the central court. ‘The 
linen-closet and the chambers of the servants are annexed to the 
kitchen, which also communicates directly with the cellar. Return- 
ing to the salon by the central eonrt, we can, through the left-hand 
door, enter the sleeping-rooın of the master. This chamber, the 
salon and the dining-room, are the principal rooms of the house, and 
consequently have an outlook upon the fields, the landscape and the 
distant views. In a room next to the sleeping-rooms are installed the 
hydropathie arrangements, the bath-rooms, the douche, the hip-baths 
and the vapor-bath. Finally, under the portico of the court open 
two more sleeping chambers and wardrobes, with double doors open- 
ing on the vestibule, and the water-closets. Thus disposed and 
arranged, says the author, a dwelling-house contains a sufficient 
number of rooms for a family of ordinary size. The furnishing can 
be very economical. everything allowing the eourt and its porticos to 
be in some way turned into a sort of little museum, where the family 
souvenirs ean find a resting-place, an anuex, as it were, to the salon, 
and forming for it a prolongation for the féte days. The 
salon can equally be transformed on occasion into a ball-room or a 
dining-room, if one has had the forethought to regulate the height of 
the fountain so as to have it serve as a central support for the dining- 
table. 

The orientation of the house is a matter of prime importance. 
The neighborhood of damp-grounds whieh at night, especially in the 
autumn, are covered with mists, is very dangerous, for it predisposes 
to rheumatism, eatarrhal affeetions and consumption. Elevated 
sites are preferable, summits being the most healthful beeause of the 
continual change of air, but the violence of the winds usually makes 
them very uneomfortable plaees. One must rather seek a site half 
way up tlie hill, in a position open to the eurrents of air. It is generally 

referable that the house should face either east or west; if to the 
north, the air is too dry; if to the south, the dampness due to 
evaporation is not without danger. ” H. MEREU. 


[To be continued.] 
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a and linear perspective is, 


developed 
landscape, after which he excelled most in figures, then in flowers 
and birds; 
dragons and tigers. 
his sketch with a single stroke of the brush, and of this style of work- 


he studied nature in his landscapes. 
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JAPANESE PICTURES. 


BAR 
WS 
JS 


Romon Eagle Vatican Museum — 
after Raguenet. 


Commission upon the future of art, yet the eolleetion at the 

British Museum proves onee more that Japan possesses work, 
which from its own partieular standpoint, equals any school of Euro- 
peau painting. The art of Japan seems to have been the outcome 
of that of China; and the oldest written documents of the Japanese, 
those of the eighth and ninth centuries, make no allusion to any 
style of pictorial art previous to the fifth century. The first painter 
mentioned was a Chinese, one Shinki, who is said to have eome to 
Japan during the reign of the Emperor Yüriaku (457-479). The 
fifth in sueeession from Shinki, or Nauriü as he is sometimes ealled, 
obtained the title of “painter of Japan ” from the Mikado; and the 
Empress Shötoku conferred the name of Oóka-no-Imiki upon him in 
1770. Kauaoka became famous about 850-859, and although none of 


Hansen it is difficult to endorse the report of the Japanese 


his works remaiu, the references to them are so precise, that there 


is no reason to doubt his great talent. The eolleetion opens with 
specimens of what is called the Renaissance of the fifteenth century ; 


bnt if the visitor expeets to find a decided demareation between 
carly and late work, between primitive and revival 


sehools, as in 


Italian art, he will be grievously disappointed. АП Japanese 


pictures are essentially decorative; there is not the faintest attempt 


to depiet one objeet behind another, light and shade are unknown 
of course, completely ignored. 

his is very strange, for one canuot eonceive such elose observers as 
the Chinese and Japanese being nnable to see, for instanee, that a 


road appears to diminish as it recedes from the eye. Why is this? 
"That intricate laws of perspeetive want study, that even the vanish- 
ing lines of 
ignorant may be possible, but the merest child sees that a road is 
narrower at the end than at the beginning where he stands. Then, 
again, although the anatomv of each bird, beast and fish is as closely 
observed as to its general charaeteristics, distance is only indicated 
by diminishing the objects depicted; and the armor and each detail 
of the costumes of the soldiers a mile off, are painted with as mueh 
minuteness as that on the men who are in the immediate foregronnd. 


two sides of a house may not be perceptible to the 


But for dexterity of touch, for brilliant coloring, for real impres- 
sionism of the truest kind, what artists can equal the Japanese? A 


great man, according to a native anthority, was Sesshiñ, who died in 


1507. “He did not follow in the footsteps of the ancients, but 


a style peculiar to himself. His power was greatest in 


and he was also skilful in the delineation of oxen, horses, 
In drawing figures and animals he completed 


ing he is considered the originator.” And we, 350 years later, pride 
ourselves upon the invention of impressionism and set up Manet as 
our high-priest] It is difficult in lóoking at Sesshiü's work to see in 
what way he invented a new style, and to understand the boast that 
Jf he be right, we and our 
Turners, our Constables, our Claudes, are lamentably wrong; and 
we may ask onrselves whether we ought not simply to suggest effects, 
to ignore sunlight and shadow, and to cease to try to represent 
nature as we are in the habit of doing. “ The Hundred Cranes" is 
an example of those birds in every imaginable position — flying, 
poised on the air, standing, eating, swimming — and all faultlessly 
drawn. So also is its neighbor, a fiying-squirrel. The “ Philosopher 
and his Disciples” is an example of most perfect flesh-painting 
“after its kind,” which for modelling reminds one of Holbein: 
there is all the apparent flatness, the want of strong effects of light 
and shade, and the intense individuality of expression and precision 
of drawing» It reminded me of some of Bastien-Lepage's portraits 
also — but, he, too, was avowedly a disciple of Holbein. Strange is 
it, that with all this perfection of drawing of the heads, the rest of 
the figures are formless and unfinished. Another most remarkable 
pieture is a “Ghost” floating up out of space, the head, hair and 
shoulders, minutely painted; but the rest of the body fading away 
into the border. “А Landscape in Rain,” gives the effeet of storm 
and rushing water with a few strokes of the brush; but each stroke 
tells, and each curve has a meaning. This capacity of expressing 
much with very little apparent effort is shown in the figure of a 
woman, whose dress has no shade on it, but a few strokes express 
the turn of the body and the folds into which the drapery falls. 
“The Thousánd Carp,” like “The Hundred Cranes,” is a chef 
d’euvre of careful study. Looking at a shoal of carp as one might 
through the glass of an aquarium, we sce them floundering about in 
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all kinds of positions, twisting and twirling about, and fading away 
in the distant water, 

Some of the humorous pictures are very funny. “ Tortoises on 
the March” is delicious in the rendering of the elumsy reptiles” 
efforts to run. * Turning the Tables” shows us a group of frogs 
riding and tormenting a snake. Some have on high hats, some 
carry fans, while others smoke and dance and otherwise disport 
themselves. Another picture of the same series shows us a eat 
tortured by rats and a man dragged in bonds by wolves, hares, rab- 
bits, ete.—a subject to be suggested to sportsmen. ‘The “ Fox’s 
Wedding” is exccedingly quaint also, parodying as it does the 
Japanese ceremony of marriage. 

f birds there are multitudes, all painted with equal dexterity, 
and one cannot but envy the men who can handle a brush with such 
facility and precision. Whether the future seat of art, the future 
great schools of painting will be in Japan, as the coinmissioners pre- 
diet, is donbtful; we may learn much from the Oriental in decora- 
tive art, although we shall probably never equal them. But in pic- 
torial expression we shall most likely keep our supremacy, becanse 
we progress. Onr portraits may not Eco Titian’s, our subject-pic- 
tures certainly are a long way behind Raphael's, but yet, our art is 
living, because we see with our own eyes, ie art is conven- 
tional; like modern paintings of the Greek church, it differs little 
from what it was centuries ago. Pessimists may th'nk that Euro- 
pean art died in the sixteenth century, but never was there such a 
school of landseape-painting as in our own time, and latterly, a new 
line has been struck out in what may be called the poetry of common 
every-day life. While we are true to our modern instincts, while 
we look at Nature and really study her, we shall not go astray, but 
if we work upon the traditions of the past and see everything through 
dead men's eyes, wo shall fail for the very same reason which is the 
main eause of the success of the Orientals — conventionality. 

Even allowing that progress in European art eeased with the great 
Italians of the sixteenth century, still, up to that period, from the 
time of Cimabue, both painting and sculpture went through a con- 
tinued course of development. Naturally, I mean development as 
regards knowledge of anatomy, of form, of color, and of general 
technique. As regards sentiment, perhaps there was more decadence 
than progress, arising from a change in feeling and in faith without 
a corresponding change in subject. The Greeks (and probably the 
Japanese also, could we judge their works from this point of mer 
passed through the same phase of art, continuing to produce su 
jects long after all faith in them had passed away. Hence, the 
deeadence in Greek art in the early cenwries of our era and in 
Italian art in the seventeenth century. But as soon as men per- 
eeived their error and determined to paint what was around and 
about them, art revived. The Flemish and Duteh sehools, the Span- 
ish, and later on the Freneh schools, all developments one of 
another, show progress. In China and Japan, there has been 
nothing analogous to this. То connoisseurs there may be some 
slight difference in the various schools, but to the ordinary student 
their landseapes are all alike — there is not even the differenee of 
style which we reeognize in a Claude and a Tusner. Then when 
we think of the treatment of landseape in a Mantegna or a Van 
Eyck, and in a Rubens, a Poussin, or a Constable, we see at once 
bow essentially progressive all European art has been. 

The Japanese Conimissioners consider that the future schools of 
art will be seated in Japan and that we Oceidentals shall flock there 
to study, but only on né eondition that Japanese art returns to the 
lines of the fifteentli century, its purest period. "lhis reminds one 
of the early Pre-Raphaelite movement in England. We all endeavored 
honestly to paint in the manner of the early Florentine artists and 
to see only through their spectacles. The eraze did good ; itenabled 
us to get out of the eareless, sloppy manner which was then in 
vogue. But of the numbers who took it up, how many have remained 
faithful? Not half a dozen. Most of us have seen, like Millais, that 
it was only a means to an end. Revivals of all kinds do an immense 
amount of good; they rouse people out of sleep, they make them 
earnest, enthusiastic and thoughtful, and no doubt the Japanese are 
right in preaching a return to the best and parest periods of their 
art. Were they to try to assimilate their art to ours, tliey might 
sueceed in the end as they have sueceeded in grafting other Western 
ideas on to their own culture, but the world would lose an art which 
is unique, an art which is perfect in its own line, and which no 
other eountry can attempt to emulate. 5. BEALE, 


GERMAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


Assembly Chamber of the New Capitol at Albany, N. Y., 
passed in the regular session of the German Technical Society 

of New York, March 10, 1888: — ч 
Whereas the German Technical Society of New York after a саге- 
ful examination of treatises published by its Corresponding Seere- 
tary, И. W. Fabian, in the American Architect and Building News 
(October 29, 1881, and March 29, 1884), has been convinced that 
the dangerous eondition of the large groined vault of the Assembly 


Ru ch regarding the Unsafe Large Groined Vault in the 


Chamber of the New Capitol at Albany, was justly and correetly 
criticised by him already some years ago, and 

Whereas a development of the monumental building art, keeping 
pace with modern technical researehes should he striven for, 

Be it resolved that we indorse the following summary of Mr. 
Fabian's statements as fully corresponding with the facts and sub- 
mit the same to the publie: 

1. The main cause of the instability of the vault is based upon the 
form of the inner construction, the lines of pressure in the bearing 
ribs considerably deviating from the middle lines. Пепее follows an 
exeeedingly unequal straining of material in the dangerous cross- 
sections and the existence in the outer fibres of strains of pressure 
considerably exceeding the allowable maximum. The resultant of 
the normal forces in the weakest eross-sections acting considerably 
outside of the central core, tensile strains are produced, which in- 
volve the cause of enormous deformation. These facts nre sufficient 
to fully explain the endangered stability of the vault. 

2. The construction of Hying-buttresses, joined together by iron 
tie-rods in order to gain the balancing power between the horizontal 
thrusts of the smaller and larger arches, is not in accordance with 
the demands of sound vaulting architecture. Two arches will be in 
equilibrinm if in both the produet of the radius of curvature multi- 
plied by the height of load both taken in the summit is equal. Ac- 
cording to this law the problem might have been solved without em- 
ploying flying half-arches and tie-rods. This manner of construction 
is objectionable on account of the unequal expansion of iron and 
stone; every change in temperature will canse a vibration in the 
arch system, which vibrations in the course of time might imperil the 
stability of the vault. It is not believed, however, that the essential 
causes of the present deformation are to be sought in this direction. 

3. Nor ean the stated unequal settling of the columns be serionsly 
considered in judging of the deformation, it being in comparison in- 
significant with the great dimensions of the vault. Both faults, this 
as well as the aforenamed, might indeed contribute to the aggrava- 
tion of the defective condition, but not of themselves cause of it. 

4, The attempt of the architect to ceil the Assembly Chamber 
with a monumental stone construction сап be but approved. The 
art of vault building, as it has come to us from the Middle Ages is, 
however, constructively impotent to cover areas of this size. The 
ceiling of our large modern halls with stone vaults can therefore only 
be attained, when in place of the historical vault-lines, there are em- 
te mathematieally developed arch-lines, which coincide with the 
ines of pressure. ‘Then the material in all its parts would be strained 
quite uniformly and only influenced by pressure. The additional 
load as employed at Albany to improve the lines of pressure in the 
pointed arches could then be dispensed with and thus the total load 
be considerably decreased. There is no doubt that a groined vault 
built on such principles of construction ean be employed for the As- 
sembly Chamber at the Albany Capitol without fears as to its 
stability. 

In the interest of progress in monumental architecture which is 
insolubly conneeted with tbe employment of stone as a building ma- 
terial, it is therefore to be desired that the Legislature should adopt 
a resolution to that end. 

The adaptability of the old material in ease of reconstruction of 
the vault undoubtedly deserves some consideration in the light of 
the foregoing. In behalf of the Society, 

Ronert STRICKEN, 

AUGUSTUS Конти, 
The Committee 4 Max C. BupELL, 

Е. Kxaven, 

E. А. GIESELER. 


TORONTO, CAN., Aprit 12, 1888, 
То тие Ергтопз оғ TUE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — In reference to the Indiana State Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Monument competition, can you tell me who has received the pre- 
mium offered for the second best design. I am, yours truly, 

ONE WHOSE DESIGN HAS NOT BEEN RETURNED. 


[ТЛЕ second place, also, war awarded to a forelgner, an English architect, 
Mr. Perey G. Stone. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


NEW YORK, April 7, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT:— 


Dear Sirs, — І feel sure it would give great pleasure to your sub- 
seribers to see published in the Architect, the prize design of the 
Indianapolis Soldiers! Monument competition, and, for comparative 
purposes, as many of the other designs submitted as are accessible. 

Very respectfully, ALEX. Doyle. 


[Tar Inland Architect for April contains the designs offered by many of 
the best known architects io the couutry. — Крв. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 
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REMOVING OIL STAINS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 14, 1888. 
То THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — We would like to ask if there is any way to remove 
oil stains from a hearth of Corse Hill Sandstone — it is a perfeetly 
smoothed rubbed surface and the stains show badly — would it help 
matters to oil the whole stone? Very truly yours, 

MARLING & BURDETT. 

Пт is possible that fuller’s earth or powdered French-chalk} if applied 
warm and under slight pressure, may absorb the oil if recently spilled. 


Oiling the whole stone would modify the evil, if the first coat were applied 
only to the untouched parts. — Ерз. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


RosrE-wEDGES AS SNow-Guaaps. — The plentiful experience of deep 
snow whieh Europe has had this winter has set practical men thinking 
of better means of protection against this great obstruction to traffic. 
And the question of defending lines of railway against snowdrifts has 
been raised in Austria and Hungary. A rose hedge is now said to be 


the most effective defence. More Шап a mile of one of the Hungarian 
railways has been this winter kept clear of drifts by a rose-hedge about 
six and onc-half feet high and tliree and one-quarter feet thick, although 
this section of the line had always in previous years been liable to be 
blocked. The rose best adapted for this purpose is the rose of Provins, 
now incorrectly eorrupted into the rose of Provenee. But donbtless 
there are many other kinds equally serviceable; the essential thing is 
that the hedge shall offer a solid obstaele to the drifting snow. 1t will 
be a great improvement, certainly — apart from all practical considera- 
tions —if we could be induced to make our lines of railway blossom 
with the rose. At present the banks which border our lines are neither 
useful nor ornamental Here and there a little kitehen garden 
flourishes, or a fowl-keeping station-master cultivates sunflowers for 
his birds. But there is no serious attempt either to grow cabbages 
or cabbage roses along the lines. In Drittany the lines run 
between small fruit gardens, with innumerable pear and npple trees 
trained espalter fashion at the sides, and the practical cultivation of 
fruit trees is adopted along the high-roads in Germany. We might 
take a leaf out of our neighbors' books either in the useful or orna- 
mental direction. — London Globe. 


Risks or RESEARCH. — The dangerous quests upon which enthusiastic 
chemists may embark arestrikingly illustrated by the case of the yellow, 
oily substance called ehloride of nitrogen. This terrible explosive was dis- 
covered in 1811 by Dulong, who lost one eye and three fingers in a vain 
attempt to ascertnin itscomposition. So powerful isit that when Fara- 
day nnd Sir H. Davy took it in hand, they provided themselves with 
thick glnss masks to protect their eyes from flying bits of glass, and 
to some extent from the irritating vapors of the oil itself. Faraday was 
on one oecasion stunned by the detonation of only a few grains of the 
compound, and bits of the tube in which it had been contained almost 
penetrated his mask. On another occasion Sir Humphrey Davy was se- 
verely injured by tlie explosion of a few drops under the receiver of an 
air-pump. Since their time the precise composition of the oil has been 
a mystery. At last, however, Dr. Gattermann, of Göttingen, has suc- 
ceeded in its analysis. He finds that the substance examined hitherto 
was impure, and that the extreme danger of handling it was partly due 
to that fact and partly to the varying aetionof light. Any bright light, 
he has found, is enough to produce detonation, a discevery made by the 
sudden destruetion of his apparatus by a stray sunbeam. Chemical re- 
search nowadays is apt to stray among the teeming pastures of organic 
chemistry, to the negleet of the old problems offered by the inorganic 
world, though the solution of these problems belongs to the highest ef- 
forts of experimental science. — London Daily News. 


A SUNTERRANEAN CirAPEL. — Ап El Paso despatch of April 9 to the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat says: An interesting discovery has been made 
in an old Spanish mine on the property of the Corralitos Cattle and 
Mining Conipany, on the Casa Grande River, in Northern Chihualıua, 
an immense estate belonging to EI Paso and New York parties. Тһе 
mine is called the San Pedro, and there is on it an old incline going 
into the mountain at an angle of forty-five degrees, and evidently fol- 
lowing the richest ore streak ina zigzag manner. At the end of this in- 
cline a subterranean ehamber was found, which had been fashioned evi- 
dently with great labor and trouble, into a regular Catholic chapel. 
The Chamber is some thirty feet high. Seats have been cut from the 
solid rock running all around the chapel, and so have been an altar 
and a pulpit. The whole was found neatly whitewashed, and presents 
a peculiar and weird aspect. The ancient chapel could be used at a 
moment's notice as a place of worship. The whole country adjacent 
to the Casa Grande and Santa Maria Rivers is full of objects of interest 
to the archeologist and naturalist. Prehistoric ruins are found every- 
where, many of them clearly traceable to the Aztecs, but others evi- 
dently antedate any nuthentie records of history. A richer field of ex- 
ploration and investigation cannot be found anywhere in North 
America. 


EFLUONNE, THE UNIVERSAL SOLVENT. — Iron gives an interesting ac- 
count of what it calls “the universal solvent,’’ and whieh, it declares, 


some. If tlıey nre already combined with some other non-metallic 
element, it tears them from it and takes them to itself. In uniting with 
sodium, potassium,.calcium, magnesium and aluminum, the nıetals be- 
come heated even to redness by tlıe fervor ofits embrace. Iron fil- 
ings, slightly warmed, burst into brilliant scintillations when exposed 
toit. Manganese does the same. Even the noble metals which, even 
at melting heat, proudly resist the fascinations of oxygen, succumb to 
this chemical syren at a moderate temperature, Glass is devoured 
at once, and water ceases to be water by contact with this gas, which, 
combining with its hydrogen, at the same moment forms the acrid glass- 
dissolving hydro-fluorie acid and liberates the ozone. 


Tie Active Porsos IN Humas Breatu. — Professor Brown-Séquard 
lias recently been making experiments to determine whether the human 
breath was capable of producing any poisonous effeets. From the con- 
densed watery vapor of the expired air he obtained a poisoneus liquid, 
which, when injected under the skin of rabbits, produced almost imme- 
diate death. He aseertained that this poison was an alkaloid and not 
a microbe. The rabbits thus injected died without convulsions, the 
heart and large blood-vessels being engorged with blood. Brown-Se- 
quard considers it, fully preved that the expired air, both of man nnd 
animals, contains a volatile poisonous principle which is much more 
deleterious than carbonic acid. — Science. 
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though long known to modern chemistry, has only just been separated, | 


and cannot even now be retained in its isolated state, simply because it 
destroys everything. This fury of the chemical world, it goes on to 
say, is the element efluonne. It exists peacefully in company with cal- 
cium in fluorspar, and also in a few other compounds, but when iso- 
lated, as it recently has been by M. Henry Moissan, is a rabid gas that 
nothing can resist. It combines with all metals — explosively with 


but little weight with investors, aud enterprises of every character are 
eugaging attention. Iron making is expanding in the Soutb to an extent 
that is foreing Northern makers into still farther efforts lo the South. Car 
works, equipment establishments, stove works, ice manufacturies and 
shops for a hundred purposes are projected for erection this year. What 
ls lost In railroad construction will be made up in other work. Two mines 
will be opened for one last year and productive capacity will be Increased 
from one hundred and twenty tons aunual coal output to one hundred 
and thirty million tons. The further and legitimate enhancement of lands 
West and South must continue, especially if the united efforts of Southern 
railroad managers and high ehureh oftielals should be successful In deflect- 
Ing the tide of immigration routhward, as is to be tried. The development 
of lumber traffic proml-es to maintaln the firm spring prices throughout the 
season. Chicago stocks are larger than a year ago, but the extendlng 
Western markets will probably lexeen the supply of Juniber that It will be 
necessary to throw on Eastern markets. Besides Southern yellow and sap 
pine will be twenty-five per cent more abundant this year and Eastern 
dealers are even now beginning to doubt whether, wlth the more restricted 
white-pine snpplies, they can hold the Southern products at present prices. 
Trere will be a large amount of building in rural localities in the New 
England and Middle States this season, one cause being the desire of large 
and small manufacturers to move into smaller places where land and taxes 
are lower and other advantages are within reach. Se far this season the 
projection of building work has not In the aggregate fallen below 1887, but 
ts character is somewhat different. Country work will be more abundant. 
Railroad work is increasing. A larger number of publle buildings will be 
erected. Inthe South manufacturing enterprise will not stop for repairs. 
la the Northwestern wheat-belt, elevators, both railroad and individnal, are 
to be built. In general, таймау equipments will be improved. Fewer 
vast enterprises will be launched, but no harm will come from this Not- 
withstanding the notice served last year on briek-makers, it is said the snp- 
ply will be so near actual requirements as to give makers quite comfortable 
margins. Prices will be firm throughout the Middle and Northwestern 
States. Contracts have been closed during the past month for the entire 
production for the season of a great many yards, Cement is active, Lath 
and shingle supplies will be ample, but this will be due to enlarged prepar- 
ations in Michigan and three or four other States. Glass of all kinds will 
not decline, as importations will exercise a restraluing influenee. The 
works areal] ronning full time and peace will prevail until the fires are put 
out in June. The flint strike continues. The splrit of trade comhlnation 
ie still at work among manufacturers of all kinds of building and construc- 
tive material, but the efforta made do not work to the detriment of builders. 
Price lists are modest. The slightest effort to put prices above a living 
limit jeopardizes a combination among producers or manufacturers where 
there is a considerable number to consult and assent. Productive capacity, it 
is apparent from attentive observation, is growing mnch faster than demand, 
at least as demand has been expanding within the past decade or two. 
Some controllers of large sums of money look for the compensating dulness 
or reaction, in which period enforced transfers of property will he made by 
the weaker to the stronger, who are generally the money lenders. An 
absorbing of little coneerns into greater will set-in In time, especlally in 
the South, where industrial enterprise is at fever heat. The bulk of invest- 
ments made there are now prudently made with that end in vlew. If any 
disaster ls awaiting the husiness world, it is not from 1he concentiation of 
capital or the combination of prodncers. Their movements are сот trolled 
by agencies which they cannot evade and the best interest of the great 
public is conserved by forees, both economieal aud legislative, which develop 
themselves just at the right time. 
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forms of building contract. Тһе National Association of 

Master-Builders’ seems to have opened the discussion, a 
year ago or more, by the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the subject of drawing up a model building-contract to be 
officially adopted by the Association, but the matter has 
occupied the attention of various bodies of architects as well 
as builders, and as the Committee of the Builders’ Association 
was sensible enough to invite a few architects to join in its 
deliberations the subject may fairly be said to be formally 
before the two professions. For our own part, we are inclined 
to think that the proper position for architects to maintain, 
uuless applied to for advice by the builders, is that of critics, 
rather than promoters of any particular form. After all, the 
contraet is between the owner and builder, not between the 
builder and the architect. It is the duty of architects to guard 
the interest of owners in contracts, so far as they can fairly do 
so, and they should, both individually and collectively, carefully 
avoid the appearance of going out of their way to invent forms, 
of contract which may be more acceptable to builders than 
those now in use. If the builders object to the current forms 
they are at liberty to say what changes they wish to have made, 
and if they unanimously resolve to insist on any stipulation 
whatever, the owners must submit, and the architects, if their 
powers of persuasion prove unavailing, have no further responsi- 
bility on that particular point. So far as the architects’ own 
comfort is concerned, most of them would be glad to see an un- 
changeable form of contract adopted, covering all conceivable 
points, which would relieve them of the anxiety of drawing up 
contracts in their own way, but until the matter has gone 
heyond discussion, they should, as a class, feel themselves, to 
some extent, entrusted with the duty of defending the rights of 
owners in general. At the last Convention of the Association 
of Master-Builders, certain rules were drawn up, and recom- 
mended to local societies for adoption, which have already been 
printed at length in these columns; and the Canadian builders 
have recently adopted a form of contract prepared for them, 
and, it is said, will now refuse to sign any other. 


A GOOD deal of discussion is going on just now about 


Г some respects the Canadian form is more favorable to the 
owner than the rules of the American Association. The 

Canadian contract, for example, provides, as do most exist- 
ing contracts on this side the line, that specifications and draw- 
ings shall be regarded as coöperating, so that work shown on 
one and not on the other shall be included as if mentioned in 
both, while the American rules provide that demands made by 
the plans, and not referred to in the specification, shall not be 
considered in the estimate offered. Iu our opinion the Cana- 
dian form is in this respect the only fair one. ^ No architect. in 
this or any other country can describe a building completely 
either by specifications or plans alone. Both sorts of docu- 
ments together arc barely enough to enable the most careful archi- 


tect to show all the items which he wishes to include in the 

contract, and so long as both plans and specifications are open 

to tlie builder to study in making his estimate, there is no more 

reason for his leaving out anything shown on one because it is 

not mentioned in the other than there would be for omitting 
the items on certain pages of the specification. If the plans 

and specification do not agree, the architeet is ready to decide 

which shall be followed in estimating, and to make a note of 
his decision, so that with rensonable care on the part of the 

builder, such as contractors' associations should endeavor to in- 
euleate, there is no chance of misunderstanding under tho 

Canadian form, while the American rule opens tlie door to all 

sorts of extras, quarrels and dissatisfaction. Again, by the 
Canadian contract the builder is not allowed to sub-let the 
whole or any portion of the contract without the written con- 
sent of the architect, while the Americans stipulate that the con- 
tractor shall not be restricted as to whom he employs as sub- 
contractor unless previously notified. It is not quite clear 
whether the American rule requires that the architect shall 

notify the contractor not to employ certain persons, or to 

obtain his consent to sub-contraetors. If it means the latter, 

the stipulation does not change the ordinary form; if the 

former, every architect is to bo obliged to lay himself open to 
a dozen libel suits, if he wishes to protect his client against the 

transfer of his contract from a good builder to а bad one, and 

is even then liable to sce some strange rascal from a neighbor- 
ing town substituted for the careful and responsible builder 

whom he had persuaded the owner to contract with at an extra 

price, for the sake of getting his work well done. In regard 

to forfeiture for delay, the Canadian contract provides that 
where delay occurs by reason of inclemeney of weather, or 

strikes of particular trades, the architect shall extend the time 

of completion to a reasonable amount. The American rules 

say nothing about allowance of extra time for completion in case 

of special cireumstances, but content themselves with the rather 
childish demand that where a penalty is to be exacted from the 

builder for delay beyond a certain date, a premium of like 

amount shall be paid to the builder if he completes his work 

before the given date. It ought to be obvious enough that if 

an owner has, for example, given a lease of the house he pro- 
poses to build from a certain date, as often happens, or if he 

has arranged to give up his preseut residence on a fixed day, 

and move into his new one, he has a right to be compensated 

for any damage he may suffer through the failure of the 

builder to keep the promises he has voluntarily made; while, 

as it is of no advantage to him to have his honse on his hands 

before the time at which he or his tenant is ready to move into 

it, but rather an injury, since a house hurried in bnildiug is 

never so good as one constructed deliberately, there is no reason 

whatever why he should pay the builder a premium for encumber- 

ing him, before the stipulated time, with а building that he has 

no use for, and is, through the haste with which it was built, of 

less value than he intended and agreed to have it. Moreover, 

it should be remembered that the contract in present use, by 

which an allowance of time is made to the contractor in case of 

strikes or unusually bad weather, protects the interest of the 

contractor against his workmen at the cost, and often to the 

very great inconvenience, of the owner, who makes perfectly 

definite promises, in return for very elastic ones on the part of 

the builder. In addition to this concession, all builders and 

architects can testify tbat the penalty for delay stipulated in 

the contract is very rarely enforced. If the fear of it serves its 

purpose in keeping the contractor nearly to the time of com- 

pletion to which he has agreed, this is all that is usually re- 

quired of it, and cases wliere a builder who has honestly tried 

to keep his promises has been obliged to suffer for a few days' 

or even weeks' delay beyond the contract time of completion of 

his work are, in our experience, almost unknown. We think 

that the rights of both parties are better guarded by providing 

that forfeitnre shall not be exacted for delay from causes 

which in the opinion of the architeet could not have beeing 
reasonably foreseen or avoided by the contractor than by the 

Canadian clause, requiring the architect to extend the time of 

completion in case of strikes or inclement weather; but either 

is better than to set up, as the American rules will do, a 

struggle between the owner and the builder, to see who can ex- 

tort, at the end of the work, most money that he has not 

earned, and is not justly entitled to, from the other. 
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NE more point that should be carefully considered by all 
5 the projectors of improved building contracts 18 that of 

arbitration. Most of the old forms of contract, and many 
of the new ones, provide that disputes between builder and 
owner shall be settled by two arbitrators, one chosen by each 
party, who shall choose a third, and the award of a majority of 
the arbitrators shall be final. At first sight, this method of set- 
tling controversies has a certain charm, but to most architects 
it soon loses its attractiveness, and so good a lawyer as Sir 
Edmund Beckett denounces it in unmeasured terıns. On no 
account, as he says, should a building contract contain an 
arbitration clause, which simply commits the owner to the most 
expensive kind of lawsuit over every trifling affair that the 
builder may choose to require him to “leave out." Moreover, 
as a builder’s claim in court must be sustained by sworn 
evidence, subject to severe cross-examination, and to ‚the 
opinion of the architect, whose testimony generally determines 
the case, while any sort of story may be palmed off on arbitra- 
tors, and an unscrupulous man is more likely to get something 
awarded to him that he ought not have by arbitrators than by 
a jury, the arbitration clause sets a premium on quarrelsome- 
ness and bold falsehood. Fortunately, perhaps, the ordinary 
arbitration clause in a building contract is not binding. The 
rule is that an agreement between two persons to “oust the 
courts of their jurisdiction" is void, as contrary to publie 
policy, and until the award of the arbitrators is made, either 
party can refuse to be bound by it, and apply to the courts. 
‘After it is made, however, under ordinary circumstances, there 
is no appeal. 
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y HE French “ Architects! Mutual Defence Society," after 
|| about two years of existence, has, according to its last re- 
port, accomplished a considerable amount of work, and now 
finds itself full of business. 1t seems to have been very ably 
managed by its Committee of Adıninistration, and to have en- 
joyed the advantages of consultation with lawyers of excep- 
tional skill, for its efforts seem to have been almost uniformly 
successful, and it has won the earnest gratitude of those who 
have invoked its assistance. The routine of its operation 
seems to be, in case its aid is called in by a member, to ask for 
all documents relating to the matter in dispute. These docu- 
ments, or copies of them, are discussed by the Committee of 
Administration, to see whether it is advisable for the Society to 
take up the cause. In case of doubt, the opinion of the coun- 
sel to the Society is obtained, and a decision arrived at, which 
is communicated to the applicant. If the decision is favorable 
to him, a retaining-fee is at once sent to the counsel for the 
Society, which then pursues the case to a final issue at its own 
expense. 
N many cases the appearance of tlie Society on the scene, as 
I the defender of the rights of its members, leads to an imme- 
diate settlement of the dispute, and it would appear quite 
probable that as its reputation increases, and the list of its suc- 
cessful encounters with would-be oppressors grows longer, its 
influence in securing proper settlement of claims without re- 
course to law will be correspondingly extended. According to 
the Report presented to the General Assemhly of the Society 
in 1887, seven cases were taken up on behalf of its members 
during the year and an eighth application had been under con- 
sideration, but not fully decided upon. Among the cases taken 
up was one involving an appeal to the Council of State on 
behalf of an architect, from the decision of a Prefectoral Coun- 
cil, whieh was successfully terminated, the higher conrt revers- 
ing, in favor of the architect, the decision of the court below, 
while another case pursued by the Society before the lower 
court and decided in favor of the architect, though not for the 
full amount claimed, was allowed to drop at that point by 
advice of counsel, the difference not being worth the trouble 
and cost of an appeal. This case, comparatively small as it 
was, will be interesting to many readers. The architect in 
question was invited to examine the ground and make sketches 
for a stable. He did so,and the sketches pleased the owner of 
the ground, who approved them, and directed the architect to 
make detailed drawings and specifications. When these were 
done estimates were made which showed that the cost would 
be five thousand dollars. Nothing more was done for about 
six months, when the architect called upon the owner to decide 
what he would do ahout the building. After some evasion, the 
owner replied that he had never intended to build a five thon- 
sand-dollar stable, that it would be ridiculous for him to think 
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of such a thing, which would provide a more sumptuous lodging 
for his horses than he had himself. After more arguments, 
the architect brought suit for his pay, claiming one hundred and 
three dollars, or two per cent on the cost of the proposed 
building, for his work on the plans and specifications, besides 
seven dollars travelling expenses and two hundred dollars 
damages. The lower court held that the architect ought to 
have asked how much the owner wished to spend on his stable 
before making the finished plans, and that he was in error in 
thinking that the approval of a rough sketch gave him author- 
ity to make complete working-drawings without further con- 
sultation with the owner, and therefore decided that he was not 
entitled to any damages, and ought to be content with half the 
commission which he claimed for the working-drawings and 
specifications, and the whole of the travelling-expenses, and 
judgment was given to that effect. In the other case, the offi- 
cials of a certain hospital pursued their architect on account of 
defects in the building designed hy him, consisting mainly of 
partial decay of the stone through frost, cracks in the plaster- 
ing, due, as they claimed, to improper lathing, and deflection in 
certain floors. Experts were appointed to examine the struc- 
ture and found no indications of any other defects than these, 
and on appeal, the Council of State decided that such defects 
constituted simple imperfections (malfagons), which, according 
to the well-settled law in France, were not to be regarded as 
vices of construction, threatening the solidity of the building, 
and could not therefore engage the special responsibility of 
the architect, and the hospital authorities were condemned to 
pay all the costs, as well as the expenses which the architect 
had incurred in defending the suit. 


AAA TE 
E all take an interest in our dinners, and it will interest 
many people to know how fresh meat is now transported, 

by thousands of tons, from North and South America to 
England and France. It is only a few years since vast quanti- 
ties of live cattle were carried across from New York and Bos- 
ton to Liverpool, to be killed and eaten in Europe, and rumors 
were current that in some of the great passenger steamships, in 
dull times, a part of the staterooms were removed, to make 
room for cattle-pens. After some years, during which the 
cattle-shippers often suffered severe losses through disease or 
accident, the business fell off, and is now almost completely 
abandoned; the cattle being killed and dressed in the country 
where they have been raised, and shipped as meat, in vessels, 
which are, by ingenious processes, kept at a low temperature 
during the voyage. The means by which this low temperature 
is maintained, now consists, according to Le Génie Civil, of 
machines for blowing cold air into the meat store-rooms in the 
hold of the vessel, the air being cooled simply by expansion. 
As every one knows, the old-fashioned freezing-machines em- 
ployed the expansion of condensed ammonia-gas as a refriger- 
ating agent, conveying the cold current to the place where it was 
to be used by means of glycerine, or some other liquid not sub- 
jeet to freezing at ordinary temperatures. By the new method, 
the air is cooled by its own expansion, and then forced directly 
into the rooms. The air is first drawn into a condensing cylin- 
der, where it is compressed under a pressure of about fifty 
pounds to the square inch. This greatly reduces its volume, 
and raises its temperature to nearly three hundred degrees, 
Fahrenheit. The next step is to carry off the surplus heat, 
which is done by means of a current of sea-water, circulating 
around the condenser, or rather around a series of tubes, into 
which the air passes from the condenser. "Го cool it still more, 
and cause the deposit of the watery vapor contained in it, the 
air next passes into another series of tubes, which are exposed 
to the current of cold air returning from the meat store-room, 
and is then drawn into the expansion cylinder. On being 
allowed to expand here, the temperature of the air falls immedi- 
ately to about seventy degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, and the 
last traces of moisture are deposited as snow. Wooden tubes 
then convey the chilled air to the store-rooms, which it reaches 
ata temperature of about zero, Fahrenheit, and, after circulating 
about the rooms, is drawn back by an aspirating shaft to the 
refrigerating machine. The thermometer in the store-rooms 
never rises to the freezing-point of water, so the meat is kept 
continually frozen from the day of its shipment, perhaps at 
Melbourne or the La Plata River, until its arrival in the Lon- 
don Docks, where it is found to he indistinguishable from the 
best fresh beef and mutton. 'The store-rooms are protected 
against the entrance of heat by conduction from the outside by 
means of double walls and floors, packed with powdered charcoal. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN LIGHT-HOUSES.! — XX. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LIGHT-HOUSES. 


T is evident that if all light-houses exhi- 
bited the same kind of light, fixed white, 
for example, it would lead to confu- 

sion. А mariner, when he saw a light, 
could not determine whiel one of several it 
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might be, especially if he were uncertain as to his reekoning. This 
difficulty was overcome by having different numbers of lights at 
neighboring light-stations. For example, on Little Brewster Island, 
Boston Harbor, there is one light, at Plymouth there are two lights 
at the Gurnets, at Nauset Beach, Cape Cod, there are three lights, 
at Chatham two and at Monomoy Point one light. This 
device is botlı expensive and clunısy, and as the needs 
of commerce require intermediate lights to be estab- 
lished from time to time these groups of lights lose in a 
measure their distinctive character. 

More modern science has devised other and better 
means for making the lights distinctive. This is done 
by changing the colors of the lights and by making them 
fixed or flashing or a combination of the two. But two 
eolors are used, white and red; the latter color is ob- 
tained by using a chimney of ruby glass on the lamp or 
a pane of red glass outside the lens. Red light pene- 
irates fog better than any other color, and it is for this 
reason that it is used to the exelusion of the rest. 

Formerly, the intensity of the light was increased by 
placing a silvered parabolic reflector behind the flame 
of the lamp, and in some light-houses reflectors are still 
used, but in most cases the lenses designed by Fresnel 
bave been substituted. Ilis original idea was to use a 
large central flame three and one-half inches in diame- 
ter and to arrange around it eight large plano-convex 
lenses three feet three inches high 
by two feet six inches wide, so as 
to refract the light. 

This form of lens was improved 
by Condorcet for burning-glasses 
іп 1788. Tf a lens three feet three 
inches in diameter were ground 
to a continuously spherical figure , 
it would attain a great thickness 
at the axis and the loss of light by 
absorption in its passage through 
the thick glass, as well as by spher- 
ical aberration, would he consider- 
able. But light-house lenses are 
so formed as to avoid these disad- 
vantages. The figure shows a sec- 
tion and elevation of one panel of 
a lens. 

If a lens has eight of these pan- 
els it will send out radially eight 
beams of light, and if the lens is 
made to revolve the observer would 
see flashes alternated by dark inter- 
vals. This is known as a flashing 
white light. ТЕ alternate panels are 
covered with panes of red glass it 
would be flashing red and white. 
Tt will readily be seen that quite a 
number of characteristics can bo mado by altering the number of 
panels and by eovering up more or less of them with red glass. 

The above is only suited to flashing lights. It was not until 
Fresnel extended his researches to the improvement of fixed lights 
that he completed the system of light-house illumination. Не con- 
ceived the idea oF forming a barrel of glass having the same profile 
as a vertieal section through the axis of the lens just described. 
Such a lens allows the rays from a lamp in its centre to spread freely 
in a horizontal plane, while it only refracts them vertically, thus 
produeing a powerful band of light equally all round the horizon. 

If flash panels, consisting of a set of vertical prisms, be made to 
revolve around the above lens, it becomes fixed white varied b 
white flashes; if half of the flash panels are alternately covered with 
red glass, the characteristic would be fixed white varied by red and 
white flashes. 


‘Continued from page 175, No. 642. 


The various characteristics in use on our coasts are: 
Fixed White 


F. W. 
Fixed Red F. R. 
Flashing White Ес. W. 
Fiasbing Red Fig. R. 
Fixed White varied by White Finshes Е. W, у. W Fi 
Fixed White varied by Red Flashes F. W. v. R. Fi 


F. w. v. Rand W. Fl. 
Flg. R. and W. 


The flashing lights are further distinguished by the interval of 
time between the flashes. For example, Boston Light is flashing 
white every thlrty sec- Е 


onds; Gay Head, оп the 
western point of Martha’s К 22 ZN 
Vineyard, is flashing white d 


and red, interval between — ^ 
flashes, ten seconds, every 
fourth flash red; Sakon- 
net, on little Cormorant 
Rock, R. L, fixed white 
for thirty seconds, followed 
during the next thirty see- 
onds by three red flashes ` 
at intervals of ten seconds. N 

Dangerous shoals or 
rocks in the vieinity of 
light-houses are frequently 
indieated by chang- 
ing the color of that 
portion of the light covering the danger. This is done by 
setting a piece of red glass of the proper width against the 
lantern glass. Fourteen-Foot Bank Light is a case in point. 
It shows a white flash every fifteen seconds between the 
bearings N. М. W. through E. to S. S. E. 4 E (from sea- 
ward) and a red flash every fifteen seconds throughout tho 
remaining arc, covering Brown's Shoal to the southward and 
Joe Flo: гет” Shoal to the north ward. 

16 has been proposed that all important lights should be 
flashing and that they should spell out the initials of their 
name by the Morse alphabet, by using long and short or red 
and white flashes, and that the fog signals should do the 
same by long and short blasts. I fear, however, that such a 
system would tend more to confuse than to aid the ordinary 
mariner. 

It is also desirable that the light-houses should be con- 
spicuous during the daytime, as they make excellent day- 
marks; this is done either hy their shape or by some peenli- 
arity in the way they are paint- 
ed. When the background is 
dark they are usually painted 
white and when the background 
is light, the towers are either left 
the natural color, if built of brick 
or stone, or are painted some dark 
color. Sometimes both white and 
^. some dark eolor are used in hori- 
. zontal bands, spirals or cheekers. 
| West Quoddy ош, Maine, has 
alternate red and white hori- 
zontal stripes. At Sankaty Head, 
Mass., the tower is white near the 
top and the bottom, with a red 
band in the middle. Fourteen- 
Foot Bank is brown. At Cape 
Henry, Уа. the base, service- 
room and lantern of the octagonal 
tower are black ; the shaft is eolor- 
ed on each face half white and half 
black, alternating so that the up- 
per and lower halves of the faces 
show alternately black and white. 
At Cape Hatteras the tower is 
colored in alternate zones or belts 
of blaek and white, each zone 
on feet wide. Cape Look- 
out, №. C., is in black and white 
At Hunting Island, S. C., the tower is white fronı the 
ortion above 
foundation of the tower is 


Fixed White varied by Red and White Flashes 
Fiasbing Red and White 


== T. 
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chon and Elevation of an Annular Lens. 


checkers. 
base to the height of foliage of the backeround, the 
this being black. At St. Augustine, the 
white, with a black cornice; the shaft is colored with black and 


white spiral bands. At St. Pierre de Royans, France, the plan of 
the light-house is a square. As it is intended as a day-mark, the 
upper part has been enlarged to obviate the possibility of confound- 
ing it with the steeples of the tower of Royan, and it is also painted 
in wide bands of red and white. The sketches show the appearance 
of some of these light-houses. 


[To be continued.] 
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OLD MASTERS OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY. 


N an unknown, un- 
frequented, and 
rather unkempt 

quarter of New York 
stands the Library and 
Museum of the New 
York Historical So- 
ciety. From the ex- 
terior the building 
looks quite promising, 
and, oecupying as it 
does a corner of the 
street, one is naturally 
led to imagine that 
within itis airy, spacious 
and welllighted, a 
place where the winter 
sun comes early an d 
lingers late; but such 
is not the case. What 
may have been the orig- 
inal purpose of the 
building would he hard 
to determine, if indeed 
it was ever known, but 
from its internal make- 
up one might say it was 
intended as a tomb for 
the sacred bull Apis, or 
a burial vault for the 
Oid Masters, and as a 
matter of fact it now 
subserves both of these 
purposes. 
he vestibule and 
staircase witl their 
shaded windows look 
dingy enough after the 
open street, but their 
lighting is as sunlight 
у unto moonlight com- 
HE ASÎ pared with the main 
uilding. Entering this, 
the visitor finds himself 
at the bottom of a three 
story, well-like interior — the light, such as there is, coming from the 
roof. On bright days the top gallery is visible except in remote 
corners, the second floor is not satisfactorily seen at any time, the 
first floor in its recesses is sometimes explored by the light of a 
candle, and presumably the ground floor requires the full flare of an 
electric light to see anything at all Small, stuffy, insufficiently 
lighted and parsimoniously aired, this place answers as the junk-shop 
receptacle of the extensive and valuable collections of the New 
York Historical Society. Here in one grand omnium gatherum are 
upwards of 75,000 books and manuscripts, 62 marbles, nearly 1200 
lots of Egyptian aud Assyrian antiquities, and 800 pictures, to say 
nothing of the miscellaneous material which has been kindly un- 
loaded upon the Society at different times and which has not yet 
found its way iuto the catalogue. How the Society has come into 
the possession of these valuables is a matter of history: the lib- 
erality of citizens gave it the Abbott Collection of Egyptian antiqni- 
ties; James Lenox presented the Nineveh sculptures; and the 
collections of Messrs. Reed, Bryan, Dürr, and others furnished the 
pictures. How the Society has taken care of the legacies left to it 
is also a matter of history whieh reflects no great credit upon its 
members, There is a wounded-snake sort of enterprise now drag- 
ging its slow length along, looking toward more suitable quarters, and 
it is to be hoped it will succeed though such action shonld have been 
taken twenty years ago. 

It would be useless to look for much system or arrangement of 
materials in sneh wretched, overcrowded aceommodations as the 
Society at present possesses. Doubtless the immediate custodian of 
the colleetions has done the best he could, and in the department of 
books system perhaps does prevail The sculptures are set up in 
chance places and could not very well be confused. The Egyptian 
antiquities are well enough éased in some respects, but are badly 
classed, oftentimes erroneously labelled, and catalogued in a primi- 
tive manner out of all kecping with the present advanced state of 
Egyptological knowledge. The pictures have suffered most of all. 
They have been. hung without regard to any system whatever. 
The collections are mixed, the artists are mixed, the schools are 
mixed. Wherever an unoccupied spot could be fonnd there a 
picture was nailed until now they occupy all the wall-space from 
floor to ceiling, all of the vestibule and staircases, and some if not 
most of the door-jambs, railings. and supporting columns. By a 
strange fatality the best pictures seem to bave the worst berths, if 
there is any choice about it. Many of the Italians are placed so 
high as to be lost in the gloom, while a number of Dutch pictures 
are placed on the floor where the last sweep of the washer-woman's 
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mop has liberally sprinkled them with dirty water. Possihly patriot- 
ism and not artistie taste gave Cole, Kensett, and Durand places on 
the lines which should have been ocenpied by their hetters. The 
catalogue of the pictures is a conglomeration of facts, mistakes, false 
assignments, and adulatory remarks which well supplements the 
hanging. It scems to have heen compiled by the donors of the 
pietures who evidently thought that every old picture was a good 
pieture and every good pieture was hy a god or a demi-god of art. 
Hence it is that in a number of cases the great masters get credit 

for the works of their imitators and pupils, 

and occasionally a Dutchman gets mistaken 

for a German or an Italian. That the So- 
ciety in the year 1887 should republish 
withont revision this mass of clerical stu- 
pidity and art-ignorance is only another 
illustration of their general indifference to 
the trust reposed in them. 


(harieston mein lights « 
Merca Мега, 5. 
Mir 


He who would attempt to bring order out of this disorder is a bold 
man — much bolder than am I who have for my purpose in this paper 
merely the casual noticing of some few of the principal pictures 


‚shown. The preface to the catalogue informs us that this is “prob- 


ably the largest permanent collection yet exhibited on this conti- 
nent,” and it might have heen added, as regards old pictures, the 
very best that this country possesses. That the gennineness of many 
of the canvasses is questionable does not prove them worthless. 
There are perhaps a hundred or more of the pictures that are excel- 
lent, no matter who painted them, and hardly any of the pictures lack 
interest from the point of view of history. The pity is that they are 
not in some place where art-students could see and study them, for 
they could teach many a valuable lesson. At present they serve no 
purpose and are sadly in need of soap, warm watcr, light, and fresh 
air. 

The most notable and possibly, the most valuable picture in the 
eollection is the “Infanta Margarita” of Velasquez. It is the 
child-portrait of Marie Thérèse, daughter of Philip IV and after- 
ward wife of Louis XIV, and if I am not mistaken there is a similar 
portrait of her at ahout the same age in the La Cazecollection of the 
Louvre and another painted at an earlier age in the Belvedere at 
Vienna. It is a bust pos three-quarters turned to the right (the 
one in the Louvre is, I think, turned to the left), and shows a rather 
surly-looking child of perhaps twelve years with an enormons head- 
dress of blond curls ornamented with feathers and jewels. The sub- 
ject is not at all of a nature to please the average person and to the 
tlippant it would appear rather ludicrous, but the painter has given 
the face a character, a haughty dignity seldom seen in a child, which 
commands our respect. The painting of it isin the strongest style 
of Velasquez, perfectly simple and devoid of catchy effects of light 
or of color, yet telling in its strength. He handled a brush in a way 
that would seem to baffle imitation. Neither the grounding or the 
finishing of a picture interested him much; he began with a full 
brush and ended in the same way, painting with the ease and sim- 
plieity of an ordinary house painter yet working with an object well 
in view. The portrait of the Infanta shows this manner of work 
and there can he little doubt of its genuineness. On the contrary the 
“Spanish Lady and Children,” a portrait group on a large canvas, 
attributed to this master is very little in his style. The lights are 
too sharply contrasted with the deep shadows of the background and 
the colors are too spotty, catchy and ‘florid for Velasquez. More 
likely it is a later Italian work but nevertheless a good one if per- 
haps a little bizarre-in method. The “Portrait of Cinq Mars," 
whieh though “ skied " may be well seen by climbing a ladder near 
at hand, is another good picce of painting but there is little except 
its sobriety to warrant its assignment to Velasquez. This is true 
also of the “ St. John the Baptist” which is weak in flesh notes and 
handling as compared with the Infanta. 

Murillo in the catalogue is made responsible for some half-dozen 
canvasscs hung upon the walls but there is no certainty that any of 
them are genuine. “The Vision of St. Francis,” showing the 
portrait head of an ecstatic monk with the eyes rolled heavenward, is 
probably by this painter, but it might easily be by one of his pupils 
or imitators. The full length of " St. Joseph” hearing the Infant 
in his arms and the “ Adoration of the Shepherds” from the gallery 
of Marshal Soult look more like pictures of the Rubens school than 
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of the Spanish, but are not bad pictures from whatever school they 
may have emanated. 

f the Italian painters there seems to be a liberal representation 
from Cimabue all the way down to Titian, but again it is quite im- 
possible to settle the matter of genuineness by internal evidence and 
the history accompanying the pictures is scrappy and hearsay in its 
nature. “he pieces assigned to Cimabue, Guido of Sienna, Taddeo 
Gaddi and Giotto belong to the period when these painters flour- 
ished at least, and are valuable as illustrations of art-history if noth- 
ing more. The people who painted in those early days threw their 
whole souls into their work and if we moderns are blinded to the 
earnestness and honesty of their work by a missliapen hand or a 
stiffnessin the pose of a figure, the fault is in us and not in the 
picture. A “Crucifixion,” by Mantegna, is voucbed for through a 
half-page note in the catalogue by “Mr, Michiels the distinguished 
eritic,” who thinks that * the whole picture bears the impress of a 
serene imagination; the coloring is sombre ; the attitudes are dis- 
tinguished by an air of majesty." Mr. Michiels also thinks that 
* there is afforded in no other gallery, public or private, in the world 
a similar opportunity to study the master and scholar (Correggio), 
side by side in works of unquestionable authentieity and the highest 
intriusie merit." This refers to a sketch of the “St. Jerome” by 
Correggio, hanging near the “ Crucifixion " of Mantegna, and a very 
handsome thing it is too, but to say of it that ** never has the ecstacy 
of piety or the fervor of religious affection been better expressed " is 
rather more complimentary than exact. It is a good thing and like 
enough done by Correggio's own hand, but it is not one of his master- 

jeces. 
м Leonardo da Vinei exeeuted some poorer pictures than the * St. 
John Weeping,” attributed to him in the catalogue and declared to 
be his “оп the high authority of Mr. Woodburn.” It is undoubtedly 
of his school, if, perhaps, a trifle hard and mechanical for his in- 
dividual brush, and as an example of Leonardo's method of handling 
light and shade, it would be an addition to any gallery. The second 
picture of “St. John ” (No. 199) may possibly be by one of Leonardo's 
school, but even this is doubtful. The “ Three Marys ” by Leonardo's 

upil, Bernardino Luini, bears unmistakable signs of its genuineness. 
The drawing is good throughout, and the sentiment and feeling of 
the piece is excellent. Unfortunately, the canvas is in bad condition, 
and it will probably be worse before it is better. A Perugino 
“The Adoration of the Christ,” though signed and dated, is not in 
that master's usual style, but, for all chat, may be by his band and is 
certainly interesting. E 

ln the same room, and near to the Perugino, are two pieces 
representing the “Birth and Resurrection of Christ,” which “the 
donor wishes it to be understood" are authentic Raphaels. “Only 
the inexperienced and the uncultivated fail to trace in them the 
pencil of the divine Raphael,” says the catalogue, and for fear of in- 
eurring the imputation of ignorance, we may admit all that the donor 
says aud still have nothing but two pieces of poor drawing, bad 
color and worse painting. If the pencil of “the divine Raphael" 
may be recognized by these features, then we recognize it, but, unless 
I am very much in error, I have seen the originals of these two 
pictures in some one of the European galleries classed among 

aphael’s youthful performances in the same category with the “ St. 
George” of the Louvre. Andrea del Sarto, the best painter among 
the Florentines, is credited with a “ Virgin and Child with Angels,” 
which is, unfortunately, elevated so far eeilingward that it cannot be 
well seen. From a distance it seems to lack the freshness and trans- 
poer of Andrea's painting, and the coloring is not characteristic. 

ut this might be the result of time and careless handling of the 
canvas, though the picture is more likely to be by a pupil and not the 
masier. The Fra Bartolommeo's, four in number, all have an 
apochryphal smack about them disturbing to notions of inspiration. 
The best of them is a “ Portrait of Savonarola," presumably a copy 
or possibly a replica of the Rubiera portrait. Lacking in inspiration 
likewise are some questionable things which pass in the catalogue 
under the names of Domenichino, Botticelli, Zueearo and others; 
while, on the contrary, a “Portrait of a Princess of Florence," 
attributed to Bronzino, is full of spirit and strength, and is quite 
worthy of that most excellent portrait-painter. 

A pieture of more than ordinary merit called * Christ Shown to 
the Multitude" is put down to Sebastiano del Piombo, and aside 
from its lacking the richness of color that we are aceustomed to 
associate in our minds with this artist, there is not the slightest 
reason to doubt its genuineness. It is a thoroughly good picture, 
whoever painted it, and one of the many extra good things in this 
collection. “The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," by Titian, is another 
picture of a similar kind and of even greater importance. The 
lighting is a little exaggerated, which is not an unusual thing with 
Titian, and the drawing is in places distorted, another liberty often 
taken by this artist which resulted sometimes in strong effects as this 
picture will witness. The color has become much toned down by 
age and the eanvas has darkened, but tbe flesh-notes bear the 
warmth and richness for which Titian was celebrated. The subject 
in its composition and general treatment is well known, Titian 
having painted it three times with some variations of detail. One 
of the pictures is in the Eseurial and another at the Jesuits' College 
in Venice. This third one, belonging to the Historical Society, is a 
брза canvas and Баз the authority of Kugler for its genuineness 
who esteems it one of Titian’s most important works. The portrait 


of “Aretino the Poet,” by the same hand, rather lacks in breadıh of 
treatment for Titian. It is, nevertheless, a strong piece of painting, 
though the character of the sitter varies somewhat in the picture 
from what we are told of him in literature. Aretino was the còn- 
centrated essence of impudence as his own letters prove, while 
Titian makes him look like a great blushing booby with searcely 
assurance enough to brush away a fly. There is a rather interesting 
inseription in French on the back of the canvas which reads as 
follows: ‘Collection of Alix, General-in-Chief of Westphalia. — This 
pror picture was found in the wagon of a vivanditre, named 

lichau, who was killed at the battle of Marengo. After being in 
the possession of General Lemarois, it passed into the private 
cabinet of the Chevalier Denon, Director of the Musée Napoléon." 
There are three of the Aretino portraits extant, and probably this 
one is a replica and not a copy by a strange hand. There is also in 
this collection a * Portrait of a Lady " (No. 209) attributed to the 
“Style of ‘Titian,” which would not hurt the reputation of tho 
master himself, for it is a very handsome piece of painting. 

To satisfy one's self regarding the authenticity of the “ Christ and 
the Disciples at Emmaus,” whieh is laid at the door of Pau! Veronese, 
would not be an easy matter. The subject is one that he used 
several times, and there is а picture in Dresden similar in many ге- 
speets to this one. It looks like a Veronese, and whether his or the 
work of another, it is а remarkably fine thing for the Historical So- 
ciety to possess. The “Abraham Discarding Пасаг and lshmael," 
is again in his style, but it is not so important a picture. There are 
a number of good things by others of the Venetian school, among 
them noticeably “A Prince of Palermo in Disguise,” by Giorgione, a 
“Repose in Egypt,” and an interesting eopy after Giorgione, by 
Watteau, called a “Concert.” Of Tintoretto there are two pictures, 
one of which “The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” appears to have 
some good points, but in its hanging it is so much like Gildroy’s 
kite that one can make nothing definite out of it. This is the case 
with a rich red and orange canvas attributed to Bassano, which is 
probably a gem of some kind, but in its present setting it will not be 
seen any more than one of the “purest ray serene” which has long 
reposed in the dark unfathomed care of the ocean. 

A small sketehy “ Pieta,” assigned to Annibale Carracci, deserves 
more than a passing notice. It may be original or it may be a copy, 
for he used the subjeet several times, but whichever or whatever it 
may be, the picture in this collection contains very great qualities. 
The figure of the Madonna, seated and holding the head of the dead 
Christ in her lap, is full of intense feeling; and there is the power of 
death in the lines and modelling of the figure of the Saviour, beauti- 
ful in its depth and truth of realization. ‘Го describe in words what 
is art, is very like telling one what is musical harmony. It is to be 
felt rather than to be told, to be appreciated Ly the emotion it ex- 
cites rather than by an appeal to one's understanding. ‘Ihe “ Pieta” 
is quite indescribable, but its power breaks upon one immediately 
that it is seen. Decidedly it is a great thing in imagination, and one 
of the first pictures of the collection. The “Arion and the Dolphin,” 
though a signed canvas by the same artist, is a weak, poor thing, 
rather ridiculous in conception and thin in painting. Of course, it 
is in an excellent state of preservation. Time has not cared enough 
about it to destroy or injure it. 

The Dutch and Flemish pictures ontrank all others in point of 
numbers, but many of them are of an inferior order, and there are 
also some copies masquerading as originals. Still, the genuine 
examples cannot be counted upon one’s fingers, and among those of 
unknown origin there are some pictures of much strength and excel- 
lence. The Rembrandts, even if authentie, hardly add much to the 
intrinsic value of the collection. The “Combat of Cavalry” is 
somewhat in the manner of Rembrandt in the centering of light and 
iu the coloring, but he eould scareely have been guilty of the badly 
distorted horse's head and neck at the right of the canvas, or the 
spottiness of the foreground. The “Portrait” (No. 328) whether in 
Kembrandt's early style, or by one of his pupils, is good, but not 
grent in any sense. Of the pictures attributed to Rubens, the 
“Christ Bearing the Cross," looks very much like his in color and 
flesh-notes, but it does not show him to advantage; the “St, 
Catherine ” is a trifle weak and lacks in depth, but is undonbtedly of 
the Rubens school; while the * Portrait of a Knight of the Order of 
the Golden Fleece," though it cannot be set down positively 
either to Rubens or his great pupil, has excellent qualities, and 
stands on its merits independent of a high name. 

One would hardly receive a lofty opinion of Van Dyke as a 
painter by an examination of the pietures assigned to him in this 
collection, but likely enough they are genuine. Ile was an im- 
provident genius who did not despise the pot-boiler as a means of 
raising funds, and his facility often led him into doing inferior work, 
The “Samson and Delilab " may be a sketch for the finished picture 
now in the Belvedere at Vienna as the catalogue suggests. The 
composition of the two is almost identical, but there is somewhat of 
a difference in the coloring, and the sketch lacks the strength of the 
finished picture which is rather an unusual thing in art, too. “The 
Crucifixion” was a theme he handled in several wavs, and the 
picture here shown is one of his palpable attempts to keep the pot 
boiling, though it is not more than half bad considering that Van 
Dyke was not a brilliant, success outside of portraits. "The pictura 
of “Charles I" and the “Portrait of a Lady” are not in his best 
style, though the former is characteristie and interesting from its 
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history. Three heads of the king in different positions arc painted 
upon one canvas, and this was done to enable Bernini the seulpter, 
who had never seen Charles, to model a bust of him. 

A very interesting-looking portrait eatalogued under the name of 
«Francis (sic!) Hals” oceupies the top berth on a’ high supporting 
column where just enough of it is visible to make ont that the breadth 
of treatment. noticeable in the work of Hals is not strongly marked 
on this canvas. But for all that it looks like a good picture and 
might prove a very superior one if it could only be inspected at 
closer range. The Terborch portraits, three in number, are extra 
good.. They are in his manner and possess the dignity and ehar- 
acter of his treatment if not Из breadth. The Brouwers again are 
all excellent. It is very doubtful if a copyist or imitator could pro- 
duce so fine a thing as a “Dutch Interior — Beggars Carousing,” 
thongh they might easily enough imitate the signature attached to 
it. The freshness and effectiveness of Bronwer’s manner of painting 
as shown in this picture would baffle any but those to the manner 
born. The subject of drunken, leering beggars in an ale-house may 
not be al in one sense to some people, bnt the handling, the 
richness of the tones, the quality and characterization, make it beau- 
tiful in another sense. The two pictures of a “ Robber examining 
Coin" by daylight and eandlelight, one of them nailed to a door- 
jamb, are again in Bronwer's style, and capital things in painting. 

*'l'eniers the Younger” appears in half a dozen different can- 
vases of variable degrees of merit. “The Village Fete” (No. 352) 
is a very fair work and probably painted in his charaeteristie vein ; 
the 353 and 354 are poorer in every way, and it is questionable if 
the pieture of * Charles V leaving the Town of Dort" was paiuted 
by him at all. Jan Steen is not disgraced by having an “ Interior 
Family Scene” attributed to his brush, though the justness of the 
attribution may be considered questionable again. The color of it 
is pleasing and the painting is good, especially the rendering of tex- 
tures in the dresses, but on the otber hand the drawing is elumsy 
and bungling in places, and there is something lacking in it that we 
do not generally feel in viewing Steen's work. This is still more 
noticcable in the “ Family Féte” (No. an which can hardly be 
Steen’s though it is hung too high to see anything about it more than 
its general appearance. 

Several pietures of the Rembrandt school are remarkably good, 
especially the “ Mother and Child” of Jan Victoor, a strong piece 
of flesh painting; the beautiful study of light and shade called “ The 
Magi going to Jerusalem," by Leonard Bramer, who is also repre- 
sented by a “ Presentation in the Temple" of uneven strength ; and 
the “Tobias and the Angel" attributed to Ferdinand Bol. The 
latter is a large and important eanvas showing Tobit and Gabriel 
disenssing and gesticulating like a couple of Socratie philosophers in 
an Olympie grove, and is very niee in textures, light and drawing. 
There are several Wouvermans authentie enough, but of little 
importance except the large *'Departure of a Hawking-Party of 
Nobles from a Baronial Castle,” a fine thing of much spirit and rich 
in coloring. It looks as though it might have come from the hand 
of an Italian or Spaniard — say the one who painted the “ Spanish 
Lady and Children" attributed to Velasquez; but Wonverman 
painted in that style at times. 

It is to be hoped that the visitor at these galleries will not fail to 
notice the beautiful little architectural piece “ Chateau and Park,” 
by Van der Heyden, nor the “Goblet and Lemon" attributed to 
Van Aelst, which is not hung so high but that its strength and 
beauty are apparent. 16 is worth while, also, to call attention in a 
general way, sinee individnal mention of all the Dutch painters 
represented here is impossible, to several excellent Cuyps, some can- 
dlelight pictures by Honthorst, a number of marines by Van de 
Velde and Backhuisen, a portrait by that excellent painter Raven- 
steyn, a wind-mill by Jan Van de Meer, a number of small pieces by 
the Ostades, and some pictures by Dou, Netseher, Berghem, Both, 
Yan Gelder, Francken the elder, Fyt, Hobbema, Massys, Philip de 
Champaigne and Van Eyek of more or less genuineness and interest. 

The pietures of the French school are fairly representative in nnm- 
bers if not over-strong in individual eases, but then it will be remem- 
bered that the old masters of Franee are rather few and far between 
as compared with those of Italy and the Low Countries. The Pous- 
sins appear advantageously enough, Nicolas with half a dozen can- 
vases, of which the “ Adoration of the Golden Calf” is a good exam- 
ple of his clever composition, elassie style, lack of sympathy, weak 
values and tawdry color; Gaspard hy several landscapes out of 
which expert logie could prove or disprove almost anything desired 
without satisfying any one as to truth or falsity of deduction. 

There are several pietures of the school of Claude and one canvas 
of * Odysseus taking leave of Penelope" which seems, so far as a 
casual examination may determine, to be in the style of Claude him- 
self. The subject and the treatment of the water, sky and architee- 
ture are eertainly in his manner, bnt he, like every other artist of 
note, had his score of imitators and followers. The pietnre is good, 
especially in the painting of the water. Boucher, who did some 
elever if rather light-natured work during his life, bardly shows at 
his best in the two pietures by him in this collection. ‘The “ Winter 
Scene," with the girl in sledge without a bat and a man behind push- 
ing, is heavy and not so bright in colors as Boucher usually painted, 
bnt it is unique, decorative, and very well worth having. The same 
may be said of the Greuzes half a dozen in number. They are not 
works of sublimity, but dashes of beauty lightly blown from the brush 
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like sparkling spray from the wave. The “ Nymph of Diana" hold- 
ing the coral in her hand is a nice piece of drawing and a delicate, 
refined work throughont. To be sure she is not an austere Athena 
nor an Angelesque Sibyl; she is only an empty-headed young girl, but 
her beauty makes her welcome. | 

The Watteaus must all be taken with due allowance for the skil- 
ful fingers of Pater and other imitators, Among the halí-dozen can- 
vases attributed to him, only one of them — the “Scene from M. de 
Pourceaugnac,” I think, shows in the brush-work of the drapery a 
close resemblance to the manner peculiar to the artist. “The Vene- 
tian Fete” (a шее color scheme) and the * Musicians" are both 
good pictures but they are not by Watteau. The decorative sketch 
of a ceiling now at Dijon of * France Triumphant after the Restora- 
tion of Lonis XVIIL” by Prud'hon, the fine portraits Ly Mignard 
and Rigaud, a well-painted church interior by Anton de Lorme and 
some pieces supposed to be by Chardin, Conrteis, Bourdon, and 
others, are all interesting to look at if not very elevating in imagina- 
tion or overpowering in execution. 

The picture of “ Christ and the Tribute Money ” with the finely- 
painted heads of the monk and nun supporting it on either side and 
completing the triptych make one of the most interesting exhibits in 
the galleries. ‘The head of the nun is a marvel of delicacy, and the 
centre-piece with its bright fresh coloring, good textures, and beauti- 
ful sky and background offers strong reminders of that famons painter, 
Albrecht Dürer. His name is signed to the picture and the style is 
his with the exception of the brush-work which is perhaps a little 
too heavy for Dürer and suggests the possibility of a clever copyist 
or imitator. However tlıat may be, the pieture would be quite as 
beautifnl by the name of Smith or Robinson, and if it is not ürer’s 
then it is by some one who was not far behind him in ability though 
perhaps unknown to fortune and to fame. The Holbeins, two in 
number, are probably genuine, but hardly worth putting one's eyes 
ont looking at them many times. A poor picture by a great artist is 
always a knock-down blow to a hero-worshipper aud Jlolbein's “ In- 
terior of a Private Chapel,” with the family of Count Valkeniers at 
prayer, does not make one feel like joining in the service. Munch 
more satisfactory is the oft-repeated “ Venns and Cupid ” of Cranach, 
with its archaic appearance and honest hardness of line, or the 
handsome and genuine-looking portrait of Frederick Barbarossa. 
Often times blunt awkwardness is preferably too slipshod skill and 
Cranach’s best is much to be preferred to Holbein’s tolerable. 

The English school has no representation worthy of mention. 
There are portraits by Lely, Lawrence and Reynolds, but no one 
would care to look at them the second time. On the contrary, the 
only original and indigenous American school is brought to the front 
with a flourish of trumpets and made to oceupy the seat of honor. 
Thomas Cole with his * Course of Empire,” an epic poem written 
with a paint-brush through six canvases and innumerable cantos, 
stands first in size, first in the catalogue, and evidently first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Тһе other members of the Hudson 
River Olympus are well-known and those who are not familiarly 
acquainted with their landscape art can easily become so by visiting 
the galleries of the Historical Society where their quality is numer- 
ously and conspieuonsly displayed. ‘The Copley-Pease-Elliot-Trum- 
bull portraits in the possession of the Society are materials of an- 
other character and sufficiently interesting in themselves. 

Joux C. VAN DYKE. 
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INTERIOR OF EMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, BROOELYN, N. Y. MR. 
FRANCIS Н. KIMBALL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[Gelatine Print issued only with Gelatine and Imperial editions.] 


EXTERIOR OF THE SAME CHURCH, AFTER AN ETCHING BY MR. 
HENRY 8. ІМЕМ. 


HEN the architeet was asked by tlie committee to make draw- 
W ings, they required him to conform to the aceepted form of 
seating in Baptist churches, with a pitched floor. There were 
to be no columns to intereept the view of the chancel, and galleries 
were to be provided. The lot being 90x89 feet, or nearly square, 
it seemed best to try to give length, otherwise the auditorium would 
have the effeet of a hall, not a church. Two columns were intro- 
duced, as will be seen by the plan, which are not in anybody's way 
and are purely constructive, not merely ornamental. They support 
longitudinal trusses which are indicated in the church by heavy 
beams. By this, the effect is that of a nave with transepts, and the 
square form is lost sight of. These columns also support the angle 
where galleries meet. 
The next feature is the baptistery. The regular arrangement of 
a tank in the floor, requiring the pulpit to be moved to one side, 
seemed undesirable, therefore, it has been made a fixture, tbe height 
being regulated so that the pulpit i« never disturhed. 
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The exterior of church is of Ohio stone. The chapel in the rear 
was designed by Mr. E. L. Roberts, and built three or four years ago. 
Tho new work begins at the nearest chapel tower, marked by the 
small circular turrets. To a certain extent it was necessary to use 
the same material used in chapel, and follow its main lines. 

The interior of the church is finished in oak, antique, the vesti- 
bule in Scotch red sandstone, oak ceiling, mosaic floor. 

The ceiling of chureh is of wood, the facing-up of chancel and in- 
terior columns of Seotch sandstone. 

The decorations were done by Mr. W. H. Day, and is one of the 
best examples of his work. 

The style is early French Gothic, thirteenth eentury, tbe detail 
very simple. 


STATUE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE AND MARIE AMELIE. 


M. J. A. 
MERCIÉ, SCULPTOR. 5 


STATUE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE AT 8T. DENIS, FRANCE. M. 
PIERRE PETITOT, SCULPTOR. 

Tus statue and the group of Louis Philippe and his wife show 
one manner of preserving the memory of historie women, while the 
cut of the dishevelled and unfinished monument at the head of the 
article on the monuments to the memory of the mother of George 
Washington, which may be found in another part of this issue, shows 
a less pleasing manner of perpetuating a worthy woman's fame. 


TOMB OF THE CARDINAL MAZARIN IN THE LOUVRE. G. COY- 


SEVOX, SCULPTOR. 
TOMB OF MACIHAVELLI IN THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE, 
FLORENCE, ITALY. INNOCENZO BPINAZZI, SCULPTOR. 


Mr. BARTLETT’s account of the monuments and statues ereeted 
to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, suggests the exhibition in com- 
parison of some of the monuments erected in other countries to the 
memories of famous statesmen. 


SOME AMERICAN MONUMENTS. — I. 
MARY WASUINGTON’S MONUMENT. 
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The unfinished Monument to Mary Washington, near Fredericksburg, Va. 


HE parents of Washington, Mary Ball and Augustine Washing- 
JU ton, were married in 1730, it is not known where. An unsup- 
ported tradition says that the eeremony took place in England. 
Both were natives of Virginia. Their first home was on the West- 
moreland estate in the county of that name, and which has always 
been regarded as Washington's birthplace. Their house having 
been burned, they removed to another estate of theirs in Stafford 
County on the east side of the Rappahannock River, opposite Fred- 
erieksburg. Here Augustine Washington lived until his death on 
the 12th of April, 1743, at the age of forty-ninc. Пе was buried at 
Bridge's Creek in the tomb of his ancestors. Little is known of his 
character or his acts. His oceupation was that of a planter. Mary 
Ball was his second wife and by her he had six children, George, 
Betty, Samuel, John Augustine, Charles and Mildred. 

After her husband's death, Mrs. Washington brought up her chil- 
dren and managed her large property with admirable sagacity. 
* Her disposition was kindly, just and religious; her manner digni- 
fied, reserved and sometimes, we suspect, even awful" Her step- 
son, Lawrence Washington, said: “Of the mother I was more afraid 
than of my own parents; she awed me in the midst of her kindness, 
and even now, when time has whitened my locks, and 1 am the 
grandfather of a second generation, I could not behold that majestic 
woman without feelings it is impossible to describe" Washington 
treated her not only with profound affection, but with the utmost 
deference; his letters to her, when in the public service, always 
began with the words * Honored Madam," and he was unwilling to 
engage in any important enterprise until he had obtained her con- 
sent. During the Revolution she removed for greater seeurity to 
ihe town of Fredericksburg ; there Washington kept her advised of 
the course of the struggle, and there, after several years’ separation, 
he visited her on his return from the victory of Yorktown. 


She had a small farm near Fredericksburg which she superin- 
tended in person, driving out to it every day in a two-wheeled chaise 
to direet the laborers. She employed an overseer, but he was to 
follow her instructions implieitly. She was a rigid disciplinarian. 
Both in the field and т the house her word was law. r 

aid her a visit in 1784 when she was seventy-eight vears old. He 
ound her at work in her garden, wearing a homespun gown and a 
plain straw hat over а lawn сар. She received him gaily and with- 
out embarrassment and talked with intelligence and animation of the 
events of the war and the prospects of the country, To the Mar- 
quis's praises of her son, she delighted him by quietly answering: “1 


The Emprass Josephine. 


am not surprised at what George bas done, for he was always a 
good boy." She died in 1789 at the age of eighty-three and was 
buried in a small cemetery belonging to the Washington family, 
situated in the northwestern suburb of Fredericksburg. 

"There are two current stories concerning the unfinished monument 
that stands near the cemetery. The romantic one is that a merchant 
of New York, who was eourting Miss Custis, a granddaughter of 
Mrs. Washington, resolved to build a monument to the memory of 
the latter as a mode of showing the ardor of his affection for the 
former. So long as his suit progressed favorably the work went on 
smoothly, but the lover having finally been rejected by the fair 
maiden, it was unhappily abandoned. The monument stands within 
view of Fredericksburg. The corner-stone was laid with imposing 
eeremonies on the Ist of May, 1833, by President Jackson. It is 
built of white marble and is sixteen feet high. “The block of stone, 
seemingly red sandstone, intended for the shaft, lies half buried in 
the earth near by and uncut. It is about seventeen feet long. Curi- 
osity hunters have broken off all the edges and corners of the 
finished part and the irreverent marksman has dotted the surfaces 


“with the marks of his bullets. 


It was while President Jackson was on his way to perform the 
patriotic duty of laying the corner-stone, quietly sitting in the cabin 
of one of the river steamers, that Lieutenant Randolph, who had 
been but reeently eashiered from the navy, suddenly pounced upon 
him and pulled his nose. 

The other story is that a Mr. Burroughs of New York City, visit- 
ing Fredericksburg and being impressed with its historie associations 
and especially with the fact that it had been the home of the mother 
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of Washington and was her last resting-place, set on foot a project 
for a monument to her memory. It was completed to its present 
state and then abandoned. 

From time to time a wandering tourist has ealled attention through 
the newspapers to this disgraceful example of a nation's neglect ; 
then some one would attempt to explain why Mary Washington was 
so little known, and there the interest in the snbject ended. 

In April, 1886, the Congressional Committee on the Library eon- 
sidered a bill whieh proposed to appropriate $20,000 for the eomple- 
tion of the monument and for grading and enclosing with an iron 
fence a space of tbirty-four feet square around its base, the money 
to be expended under the direction of the President or sneh officer 
as he may designate. The bill provided that no part of the money 
should be expended until the lot upon whieh the monument is sitn- 
ated shall be eonveyed to the United States. And the committee 
recommended that the appropriation be made for the objeet specified 
when the Secretary of War shall have become satisfied that the 
State of Virginia has seeured a valid title to the ground npon which 
the monument is situated, and when the State gives assnrances that 
it will keep the monument and grounds in good repair and proper 
condition. What eame of this proposal is not known to the writer. 

Mr. B. J. Lossing published in 1886 a book entitled “ Mary and 
Martha, the Mother and the Wife of George Washington." lt eon- 
tains a very complete collection of personal memoirs, reminiscences, 
minutes of conversations, and facts concerning these illustrious 
women, and much about the private life of Washington. 


MEMORIALS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON left among his papers after his death in hisown 
handwriting an inscription in Greek for a slab designed for his wife’s 
grave and one which he deemed appropriate for his own, with a 
design of the monument on which he wished it inscribed. Concern- 
ing his own tomb he wrote as follows: “Could the dead feel any 
interest in monuments, or other remembrance of them, when, as 
Anacreon says, ‘we shall lie a little dust, the bones having been 
loosed,’ the following would be to my manes the most gratifying: 
on the grave a plain die or eube three feet square, without any mould- 
ings surmounted by an obelisk six feet in height, each of a simple 
stone; on the faces of the obelisk the following inscription and not 
a word more: 

HERE LIES BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 

OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 

AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


And on the die of the obelisk might be engraved : 
BORN APRIL 2, 1713, DIED 


Because by these as testimonials that I have lived I wish most to 
be remembered. ‘To be of coarse stone of which my columns are 
made that no one might be tempted hereafter to destroy it for the 
value of the material." 

lt is familiar to every one that Jefferson's famous and beautiful 
home in Albemarle County, Va., was on the summit of a little monn- 
tain, which he called Monticello, that belongs to the south-west 
range of hills laying east of the Blue Ridge and which rises about 
five hundred feet above the surrounding eountry. Mr. John G. 
Nicolay, in a recent artiele in the Century Magazine, writes as fol- 
lows about this mountain home: 

“He seems fron the beginning to have appropriated the little 
mountain to himself for his own uses. Probably this feeling of per- 
sonal ownership eame to him even in boyhood, as by right of dis- 
covery and exploration. "Tradition makes it the scene of his first 
and closest friendship. He and his college friend, afterwards his 
brother-in-law, Dabney Carr, fonnd here a favorite oak, whose 
inviting shade they made a re- 
sort for pastime and study. They 
finally became so attached to this 
spot that they made a mutnal 
~ promise, the survivor should bury 

? the other at the foot of this tree, 
and upon Dabney Carr’s early 
death, Jefferson fulfilled the ro- 
È mantic pledge. This incident is 
P said to have originated the little 

. eemetery on the slope of Monti- 
cello, where the dust of Thomas 
Jefferson now lies in its last re- 
pose.” 

plis дүе was to be en- 
À elosed by a stone wall eovered 
The First Monument to Thomas Jefferson. with evergreens and adorned with 
an antique Gothie temple, pedestals with urns, a pyramid of rough 
stone, a eascade, a grotto with a statue, inseriptions, a moss conch, 
a concealed solian harp and other funereal devices, but like many 
other of Jefferson's princely projects, this was never carried out. 
Near his grave lie buried Mrs. Jefferson, their two daughters, Mar- 
tha and María Epes, and their son-in-law, Governor Randolph. 

Seven years after Jefferson’s death, his grandson, Col. T. J. Ran- 
dolph, erected a monument over his grave of New Hampshire gran- 
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being detained at Charlottesville by a 


that the Government wished 
from the road, and throngh a part of theold Jefferson estate, bought 
after his death by Captain U. P. Levy, 
J. M. Levy, of New York City. But Mr. Levy objeeted, and as the 
United States Government is not allowed by law to expend money, 
exeept 
strict himself to the eare of the monument and cemetery. 
*$8,852.83, of the $15,000, was expended. Mr. Levy himself, writes, 
that the work of the Government has been poorly carried ont, the 
persons having it in charge seeming to take no interest in it, and 
that he is abont improving the grave-yard at his own expense. 
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ite, made after the design above descrlbed, and enelosed the yard 
with a stone fence. - The inseription was ent on a slab of marble and 
set into the side of the obelisk, The graves of the other members 
of the family were covered with marble slabs, and the inseriptions 
ent upon the die of the monument. 

Jefferson's democratic fancy in regard to the safety of the “coarse 
stone” was not a sufficient protection, for in less than three years 
after the strueture was eompleted the slabs on the graves were two- 
thirds gone and the monnment greatly mutilated by visitors who 
came there to the number of a thousand a year: yet the little ceme- 
tery is fonr miles from the nearest post-olfice at Charlottesville. 


THE NEW MONUMENT. 


In 1882-83, Mr. Manning, a member of Congress from Alabama, 
railroad aecident, went to 
Monticello to visit Jefferson's grave. He was so shoeked at the 
shameful eondition in which he found it that he determined that & 
new monument should be made and 
a good fence built aronnd it. He 
therefore introduced a bill asking 
Congress for an appropriation of 
$10,000, afterwards increased to 
$15,000, the money to be expended 
under the direction of Seeretary 
Frelinghuysen. 

The Government at first pro- 
posed to limit its expenditnre to 
the fence for enelosing the graves, 
bnt Mr. Manning insisted upon hav- 
ing the entire cemetery enclosed. 
The new monument was designed 
by and erected under the super- 
vision of Col. Thomas L. Casey in 
1883, and the cemetery enclosed by 
an iron fenee thirteen feet high. 
The paper upon which Jefferson 
made his design and wrote bis 
directions abont the monument was 


The New Monument, designed by 
Со). T. L. Casey. 


given to the State Department hy Miss S. M. Randolph, and she, 
with other of Jefferson's descendants, desired that the new monu- 
"ment should be an exaet eopy of the old. To their great mortifiea- 
tion their wishes were not gratified. 


Itis a pity to relate'that the grave deseerators of the vicinity 


have already begun their work and it is feared that the new strne- 
ture will fare the same fate that followed the old. The chief marau- 
ders are negroes from Charlottesville and it is found impossible to 


nnish them. 
Mrs. E. W. Harrison, one of the descendants of Jefferson, writes, 
to make an approach to the cemetery 


and now owned by Mr. 


upon land owned by itself, the Seeretary was obliged to re- 
Thus, only 


TIE OLD MONUMENT IN MISSOURI. 


When the new monument was in process of building, Dr. Laws, of 


Columbia University, Missonri, wished to get the old monument for 
his institution, because that State was an important part of the 
Louisiana purchase, 
under tbe influenee of Mr. 
charge of the acceptance of the monument from the Randolph 
family, says: 
monument is much more valuable than the new — inexpressibly more 


made under the administration, aud largely 
Jefferson. Professor Fleet, who had 


“I feel that we have secured a treasure, that the old 


precious, because of its memories, than the most costly and elegant 
new one that could be prbeured." The oll monument was con- 
sequently set up in the campus of the University at Colnmbia. 

Some doubts haviug been expressed eoncerning the genuineness of 
the monument and the tablet transported to Missouri, Mrs. E. W. 
Harrison, of. Edge Hill, Va., the daughter of Mr. Thomas Jefferson _ 
Randolph, Mr. Jefferson's grandson and exeeutor, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Professor A. F. Fleet, of tbe Columbia University, to 
dispel these doubts and correet a statement in Harper's Weekly that 
the burying-ground was neglected : 

“ My father eonstantly suffered from the imputation through the 
publie prints, that the burying-ground was neglected, when really the 
public was to: blame. The grave-yard at Monticello, at the time of 
Mr. Jefferson’s death, was enclosed by a double wall filled-in between 
with earth, in which was planted a pyracanthus hedge. This fell 
into decay in eonsequence of the erumbling of the stone-walls, and 
the whole was replaced in 1837, by a briek-wall, nine feet high, with 
stone caps on the pillars; the gates were of iron, and a grating of the 
same material closed an opening of eight or ten feet, left opposite the 
monument. It was hoped that this grating, affording a full view of 
the group of Jefferson graves would satisfy the public, and that they 
would not seale the walls. This hope proved illusive, for the slabs 
over Mrs. Jefferson and Mrs. Epes, which lay each side of Jefferson, 
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were carried off, piece by piece, till there was not an atom of them 
left. The slab marking Mrs. Randolph’s grave was two thirds 
gone, when they were all replaced by the present monument, which 
covers the five graves of Jefferson, Mrs. Jefferson, their two 
daughters, and their son-in-law, Governor Thomas Mann Randolph. 
The locxs on the gates were broken as fast as they were renewed. The 

ave-yard was constantly the objeet of care and attention of the 

amily, but to no avail. Turf laid one month would be trodden up 

the next. Flowers were earried off, anl the family of Jefferson felt 
utterly powerless to do anything for its protection. One individnal, 
showing a piece of Jefferson's tomb, boasted that he had taken a 
sledge-hammer up from Charlottesville to secure it. 

“The monument which was erected in accordance with Jefferson's 
directions, and which you now have in keeping was put up in 1833. 
The tablet staid in it until it became loosened by the rude treatment 
the monument received. Captain Uriah P. Levy, who was then 
owner of Montieello, diseovered the inseeure condition of the tablet, 
and kindly took it up to the house at Monticello. After he ceased 
to use Monticello as a summer residence, Colonel Randolph took the 
tablet in his carriage and brought it down to Edge ИП, where Mr. 
Fleet found it. It never received any injury, and was the only one 
which was ever eut. My father had direeted the inscription to 
be eut on the granite, bnt it was too coarse to allow it. 1 do not 
know why such granite was ehosen; I have the impression that it 
eame from New ‘Hampshire. Our Southern quarries bad not then 
been opened. I find the date of this monument is fixed by a refer- 
ence: to an account of Colonel Randolph’s commission merchant in 
Richmond, where an entry for forwarding ‘a box of marble and two 
large pieces of granite’ is made October 8, 1833. ‘This ‘box of 
marble’ was the first slab placed over Mrs. Jefferson. When the 
brick-wall was put up, it had been all earried off, and then it was 
that the slabs mentioned above, which were placed over the wife and 
two danghters of ‚Jefferson were put in place. They were mounted 
on granite, seeurely elamped with iron. 

* The present monument was put up in 1888, and the perplexing 
question nrose as to the disposition of the one which had rested for 
nearly fifty years over remains we held in such veneration. We 
could not leave it thrown out on the mountain-side. We did not 
like to bring it away, nor did we like to have it cut over to mark 
other graves. At this time we received through Mr. Fleet the 
applieation from the University of Missouri for it. 

* We gladly aceorded our assent to the proposition that they should 
beeome possessors of what we venerated so нетін We have never 
regretted the gift, and feel that in no other State in the Union would 
its poor, battered, weather-worn front have met with such a weleome. 

“Our admiration for the State of Missouri could not have been 
heightened, but she has won our lasting gratitude by the veneration 
she has shown and honor she has done Mr. Jefferson. To us he was 
not alone the great man. lle was to our father, a tender, loving 
parent, and from onr earliest childhood we were taught to love him, 
and to venerate everything connected with his memory.” 

T. H. BARTLETT. 


[To be continued.] 
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N like manner in whatever con- 
cerns the drinking-water, it is 
necessary to proeeed with great 

eare, and espeeially renounce prej- 
udices up to this time held in 
honor. It is ordinarily believed 
that spring-water is always good. 
Here is an error which one can- 
not be too thoroughly on his 
guard against. Surface springs 
are dne to the hasty infiltration of 
rain-water passing through layers 
of vegetable earth where there is 
abundant putrescible organic mat- 
ter, whieh makes the water wholly 
unfit for domestie use. Deep 
springs, after being deprived of 
the impure matter which they hold 
А in suspension, penetrate into calca- 
WM ERU р reous cavities where they acquire 
Chateau du Rocher m rug, sulphurous, ¡odie or 
a 5 ealcareons properties which ougbt 
Beer France. to disqualify them for drinking 
water for regular use. It is 

always prudent to have them analyzed. 

Finally, the necessity in certain localities o£ digging wells ereates 
evil eonditions whose consequences may be terrible. Little by little 
there forms about these wells subterranean drainage currents whieh 
conduet towards the wells all the putrifying matter which ordinarily 
accnmulates in the vicinity of dwellings. The eurrents insensibly 
affeet a normal direction, and in exeavating the ground in the neigh- 
borhood of aneient wells we find numherless ramifying channels for 
filth, especially in the country where the peasant aceumulates 
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manure and household refnse at a very short distanee from his w ell. 
A very imperfect remedy is sometimes applied by lining the interior 
of the well with an impervious coating. 

Infiltrations of this kind ean engender sometimes most terrible 
epidemics. ‘Typhoid fever and cholera are ordinarily propagated by 
this means when the disposition of the land lends itself to it. In 
France we have, amongst others, the example of the city of Auxerre, 
which was ravaged in 1880 by a terrible epidemic of typhoid fever. 
Dr. Dionis remarked that all the contaminated quarters were fur- 
nished with water from the spring at Veau, a little commune near 
Auxerre. Hefollowed the course of this stream foot by foot without 
finding anything suspicious, but on arriving at the fountain-head he 
remarked that the water sprang from a spot which was dominated 
by a farmer's house near which was found, naturally enongh, a heap 
of manure. He had the manure aprinkled with an aniline infnsion, 
and some hours afterward, in the filtering-chamber below, the water 
was seen tinged with red. Following up his inquiry, Dr. Dionis 
learned that in this house there bad been a short time before n case 
of typhoid fever and the dejections of the patient had been thrown 
onto the manure heap. There was no longer room for doubt; here 
was the beginning of the plagne. 

Cholera, we ean no longer doubt, also eonceals its germs in impure 
water. The recent example of Italy and the painstaking experi- 
ments made last year by the Italian physicians prove this. 
Cities provided with good potable water remained unvisited. Those 
which took their water from an impure source were desolated 
by the epidemic. The few cases of cholera which are produced 
every year in almost every country, and to which is given the title 
of sporadie eholera, also are dne to the foolish use of water of bad 
quality. Onee proved that in nature it is difficult to find a 
source of water which presents all the guarantics of desirablo salu- 
brity, the best thing to do is to take eare to provide one's self with 
water scientifically good, whether it be natural or artificial. 

To provide good natural water, rain-water ınust be stored up. 
This water, being really only distilled water, as the process of evap- 
oration has deprived it of its mineral salts, without which the water is 
not fit for domestie use, and has in revenge saturated it with morbi- 
fie partieles which make it unhealth£ul, must, before being introduced 
into the reservoir, be made to pass through a laver of fine sand and 
fragments of marble mixed with iron ore, then another layer of 
quartz-pebbles and fine sand or pure silex. In passing through 
this filter, water absorbs mineral matter and is deprived of all the 
heterogeneous matters which it had assimilated during its fall through 
the atmosphere. The seientific detail of this operation is very 
minutely described in the book. In reality this only imitates by 
artificial mechanism means whieh chanee employs to give us water 
of irreproachable purity. Whenever natural water cannot be used 
without danger, it does not follow that it must not be used for any 
purpose. It can be used for irrigating the garden, for decorative 
fountains and fish-ponds, sinee for these lesser purposes well-water 
is too costly because of the expense of pumping. 

M. Boussard advises the system of automatie pumping invented by 
M. Tellier, an ingenious system which it would take too long to 
describe. It is enough to say that to determine the spontaneous 
aseension of the liquid there is needed only a roof to concentrate the 
heat, a solution of ammonia, and a very simple apparatus. The 
ealorific action of the air upon the roof starts the ascending move- 
ment of the water. The cooling aetion of the elevated water assures 
the perpetuity of the movement. The heat of the air and coldness 
of the water, two inexpensive forces, can furnish a supply of 1,200 
eubie metres an hour. 

It is needless to say that the system of cisterns onght also to be 
rejected, not only because rain-water itself eontains insufficient min- 
eral matter, but because the roofs which ordinarily serve as collec- 
tors do not fulfil the desirable conditions of eleanliness. Romans 
condemned the system and Vitruvius says that cistern-water causes 
a hoarseness of the voice, which would be a very ineonvenient thing 
for tenors or sopranos; bnt eistern-water has other defects which the 
Romans did not know and which modern science has distinctly eata- 
logued. 

But if we went on in this way, eliminating as we have been doing, 
we should run the danger of dying of thirst, seeing that natural 
waters which are really potable are very rarely found. Тһе author 
has invented a system which makes it possible to have pure drinking 
water by the aid of a laboratory which forms a part of the meehan- 
isin of the kitchen of his model house. In the first place, the sns 
pected water is distilled into steam and is then passed into a cylinder 
filled with eompressed air, which serves in the first place to aérate 
the liquid, and in the second place to project it up into the reser- 
voirs at the top of the house, where it ean-be distributed more 
easily. Before letting it pass into the pipes, it is made to pass into 
a second eylinder, into which are introduced powders and ınineral 
salts in proportions which have been fixed by the family doctor, who, 
understanding the temperaments and habits of all the members, can 
regulate the proportions aecordingly. : 

To eomplete this interesting study, M. Boussard advises all those 
who are forced either by taste or by habit to drink water, which is 
bad nine times out of ten, to provide themselves with a pocket filter 
of recent invention. Tbis filter is so small that it can be carried in 
the waistcoat pocket. 

Finally, by way of illustration, the author presents us, magnified 
to the size of a penny, the spectral images of twelve drops of water, 
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one of which alone is pure. The others contain the numberless ter- 
rifying types of those mysterious fauna which vegetate in these 
liquid depths. Here are grubs, snails, serpents and dragons, mush- 
rooms and worms, infusoria, mysterions inseets with hairy tentacles, 
cells where the monsters are still in formation, a repellent mass of 
busy animals, mierobes and bacilli, each one of which bears in itself 
the seed of death. When one has attentively examined this plate, 
he understands that for any one who has to build a house the choice of 
drinking water for himself and his family is a question of life or 
death. 

The nature of the soil on which the house rests also has a distinet 
influence on its healthfulness. During the summer the ground 
absorbs warmth; during the winter it parts with it. Every day the 
same phenomenon is produced in some small degree. We can con- 
elude from this that at the depth of twenty metres the ground is 
submitted to constant oxidation which means that within this limit 
organie matters are entering into purification. Air, which like 
warmth circulates through the ground, serves as tbe vehicle for 
putrid vapors. The intensity of the phenomena varies aceording to 
the degree of permeability of the soil. Granite, basalt, metamorphie 
rock, schist, hard limestone, elays, fat marl and alluvial earth may 
be eonsidered as impermeable. Gravel, sand and non-marly lime- 
stone, on the contrary, are permeable in a very high degree. They 
are, therefore, most suitable for house sites, for rain-water finds 
through them a normal drainage, while on impermeable soil water 
stands a long time unless the site is a slanting one, in which case the 
drying takes place naturally. 

Nor ought the phenomenon of eapillarity to be disregarded. 
Under this bead we designate the facility with which liquids are 
drawn up from their proper level by the porosity of another body 
with which they are brought into contact. The walls of a house can 
pump the dampness from the ground on which they are planted with 
as nıuch facility as a lump of sugar will soak the moisture up when 
it barely touches it at one corner. For these reasons the cellar and 
the sub-basement ought to be proseribed in well-built houses. The 
holes dug in the ground call thither the surrounding gases, always 
laden with oxidizing and putrifying elements, and through the natu- 
ral suction that the warmth of the house exercises on the atmosphere 
of the eellars, these clements are drawn into the dwelling-rooms 
themselves. The cellars and store-rooms ought to be built by them- 
selves, just as the Romans used to build them. 

Sandy or rocky sites are the best for man's dwelling-house; clayey 
soil, on the contrary, is most unhealthy, and when one is obliged in 
spite of himself to build upon it, he should underdrain it in the most 
thorough way. 

One eannot undertake the construetion of a house without taking iuto 
consideration the natural ventilation through the house-walls, "This 
ventilation is more powerful than is commonly believed. Petten- 
kofer made experiments which showed that the human breath could 
extinguish a candle by blowing through a briek-wall thirty-three 
centimetres in thickness. According to the most careful tabulation, 
provided there be a single degree’s difference between the outside 
atmosphere and that within, there passes per hour and per enbic 
metre the volumes of air given below through the best known 
materials : 


Sandstone, 1 69 enble metres. 


Limestone, 2.32 cubie metres. 
Briek, 2.83 cubic metres. 


Mortar, 3.64 cubie metres. 


Ought this ventilation to be encouraged or checked? M. Bous- 
sard inclines to the negative, especially in small dwellings. The 
atmosphere deposits in the pores of the walls infecting particles which 
in rainy or damp weather there become putrid under the influence 
of the moisture. It is better to prevent this by coating the interior 
of the walls with plaster painted with oil-paint, varnished paper, or 
still better, with stucco painted in wax. М. Boussard lays down asa 
general rule that no one who wishes to build ought ever to attempt 
to do so without the advice and counsel of an architect; for the 
architect alone is really competent to resolve the technical difficul- 
ties and arrange processes by the aid of which can be united con- 
venience, solidity and elegance. Even in its exterior the house 
ought to have an agreeable air, and the author gives a reason for it 
of such general interest that it must not be passed over. It must not 
be forgotten, says he, that a structure obstruets the view of the 
passer, from whom it conceals a bit of verdure, and it is not polite to 
conipel him to gaze upon a deformity in stone. The most elementary 
good breeding counsels politeness toward the passer, and it is in this 
sense of politeness that arehitecture had its birth. This definition of 
the origin of architecture does not lack a tinge of poetry. 

Beside the questions which I have just discussed, there is one the 
study of which is imposed on the architect, although very prosaic in 
its nature, for on its solution directly depends the health of the in- 
habitants. I mean the arrangement of the cesspools. In spite of 
the repugnance that such a subjeet inspires, it must he attacked with 
courage, for it is of vital importance. We know that a cubic metre 
of fecal matter, feces and urine together, furnish in twenty-four 
hours the following quantities of gases: 


Carbonic acid. 315 metres, or бр grammes. 
11 44 


Ammonia . Ç « " . 149 y 
Sulphuretted hydrogen б О 1.2 на 2 ЧЫ 
Carburetted hydrogen а ‚ 99 ш 415 i 


Making 1044.2 5 1149 $ 


A cesspool of average capacity, or five cubic metres, furnishes 
then, when it is half-full, 1044.5 multiplied by 250 equals 2610 metres 
of infected gases at 15 degrees centigrade, and three times as much, 
or 8000 metres, at twenty-five or thirtv degrees centigrade, every 
twenty-four hours. ; 

M. Boussard isa partisan of the system first appliedin England by 
Dr. Moule, whieh is also somewhat Iollowed in America, if I am well 
informed, This system consists in separating the human dejections 
in such a fashion as to cast the solid parts into a receptacle contain- 
ing vegetable earth, and where they arrive only after having rolled 
down a slope made of the same earth. Thus enveloped by earthy 
Be, the solid parts have no bad odor and no evil effect on the 

ealth. The author finds warrant for this proceeding in nature, and 
cites the example of the carnivora, whose excrement only amongst 
the mammifers contains morbific germs. The carnivora have a 
habit of scratching away the ground before satisfying their bodily 
needs, and afterwards covering their dejeetions with fresb earth. 
This example hardly impresses me: in the first place, it is only 
animals of the feline race which have this habit. Other carnivora, 


the dog, for instance, and the wolf, do not trouble themselves in this: 


way. Cats act in this way in obedience to a need of neatness which 
is special to them, rather than for hygienic considerations. The 
system of Rev. Dr. Moule is good, not because cats scratch away the 
ground, but because science has been able to demonstrate that the 
mineralization of stercoraceous matters makes them perfectly inoffen- 
sive. The liquid portions are conducted into another conduit, where 
they are obliged to pass through a layer of vegetable earth, prefer- 
ably garden-mould. Here is produced a curious phenomenon. The 
soil is populated with mierobes, which, during the passage of this 
matter, devour all the animal particles aud impurities of the urine, so 
that it passes from this laboratory in a state of absolute limpidity, 
* good enough to drink " says M. Durand-Claye, who has made a re- 
markable investigation into the matter. Among other things he 
tbrew a weak solution of chloroform onto this garden-mould before 
passing the urine through it, and he discovered in this case that tbe 
urine passed through the mould a short time afterwards came out 
quite as foul as it had entered. The microbes having been chloro- 
formed, their health-ereating functions had been suspended. The 
operation repeated at the end of a short time with the same filter 
without the sprinkling of chloroform gave, on the other hand, the 
most satisfactory results. Space lacks to describe the mechanism of 
these eess-pits, whose introduction has solved one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of household hygiene. 

I will say nothing more of what M. Boussard reports on the sub- 
ject of his experiments in heating and the application of the hypo- 
caust, as well as upon the employment of sewage for the irrigation of 
the kitchen-garden. On the arrangement of tbe hydropathic 
apparatus, lighting, decoration and furnishing, I am regretfully 
obliged to close the book, which is written with a clearness and 
simplicity which hides neither the erudition of the author nor tbe 
abundance of ideas. This book ought to be read not only by archi- 
tects, although it was specially destined for them. Every head of a 
family, all those who have a house to build or to alter, all in fact who 
recognize the importance of the details of building from the hygienic 
standpoint, can read this book with profit. I will add only that this 
volume has been finely and brilliantly illustrated by the publisbers ; 
and while the mind finds here a good pasturage, the eye also finds its 
recreation. H. MEREU. 


1784, died in 1868. 

Three thoughtful and interesting essays! are left us, illustrated 
by engravings from his own hand. Published separately in London 
in 1822, 1826 and 1837, they here in an American reprint 
become united in one volume. Hints on Composition, on Light and 
Shade, and on the Education of the Eye are the subjects descanted 
upon and illustrated. Written originally for the painter, yet the 
picture-maker of any sort, the art-lover, and he whose love for art is 
exceeded by the demands of his profession calling him to know 
something more of art principles, will find the book a profitable one 
and interesting. Were it offered the American reader at its original 
price, the art-student of moderate ambition, expectations and means, 
might, perhaps with reason, hesitate before making it his own, but 
when one-fourth that sum is now set as its price, and this price is 
one twenty-fifth of the amount necessary to purchase at present the 
original volumes, such hesitation is quite unnecessary. The typogra- 
phy of the book inipresses one at first, as old in style and poor; but 
learning that it is a fac-simile by the photo-lithographie process, it is 
quickly exeused and set down as quaint and interesting. The 
twenty-five full-page plates are well reproduced, but why the tissue 
sheets should cover them there seems insufficient reason, but, easily 
removed to the great comfort of the reader, they need not long be a 
hindrance to the satisfactory viewing of the plates. 


Js BURNET, Scottish painter and engraver, was born in 


сс SEP E Au у o o шг Ja ү _ 
1% Practical Essays on Art,” by John Burnet. Edward L, Wilson, Publisher, 
853 Broadway, New York. $4.00. 
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ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PIIILADELPIIA. 


on April 7, 1888, Mr. lloward Murphy presented a diagram 

showing the results of Watertown Arsenal tests of the erushing 
strength of Potomac Red Sandstone and other building stones, bricks 
and brick masonry. The diagram shows the following: 


Я. the regular meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 


No. : Crushing strength 
of MATERIAL. in lbs. per sq. in. 
Tests FROM | TO 
6 Lee, Mass., Narble................................ oe 20,504 22,900 
JO |Potomac Red Sandstone...................... ...| 18,625 22,102 
2 [Conshohocken, Pa., Limestone............. 14,090 10,340 
2 |Hmumelstown, Pa., Sandstone............. «| “121810 13,610 
6 [Montgomery Co., Pa., Blue Marble ...... Sia 9,90 33,700 
3 Philadelphia Pressed Bricks...... ард 7,210 9, 
4 (Indiana Llmestone.......... 7.190 10,620 
1t [Philadelphia Iard Brick 5,540 | 10, 
10 Оһо Sandstone........ .................... 3,940 16.280 
8 Philadelphia Briek Masonry in Cement Mort: 1,600 2,685 
6 [Philadelphia Briek Masonry in Lime Morlar.... 799 1,914 


He also noted the otlıer qualities of the Potomae Red Sandstone 
which are of special value to tbe engineer in construetion — its 
durability under the action of frost, fire and wear, and its resistance 
to dampness. 

Mr. Edward Hurst Brown mentioned that the reason the Potomac 
Red Sandstone was not more used for architectural purposes was 
that, while of a beautiful color, owing to its extreme hardness it was 
very diffieult to dress, and also tliat very often in an apparently per- 
fect stone a flaw would develop in dressing the face which would 
render it useless for facing-stone. He also mentioned having seen 
at Brentsville, Prince William Co., Virginia, an old church built 
of practieally the same stone, taken from the neigliboring Bristow 
Quarry, which had stood for over one hundred years, exposed to 
war and the elements, and which showed no signs of defects due to 
frost or action of the weather. 

In eonsequenee of the lateness of the hour, a eommunieation by 
Mr. G. Y. Wisner, C. E., for years connceted with the Lake Survey, 
entitled “Тһе Physical Phenomena of Lake Harbors” was sub- 
mitted by title. It shows that the progressive movement of sandy 
spits is attributable to the resultant waves and eurrents produced by 
the periodie oscillations of the lake surface, and that the effects are 
similar to those produced by the flood-tide on the Atlantie Coast, as 
explained by Prof. L. M. Haupt in liis paper on the * Physical Pbe- 
nomena of Пагђог Entrances." Howard Munriv, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 


N. Y. CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCIIITECTS. 


New YORK, April 18, 1888. 
To the Honorable Abram S. Пет, Mayor of the City of New 

York and Chairman, ete. 

Dear Sir,—I have the honor to inform you that at a special 
meeting of this Chapter, held yesterday afternoon, to consider your 
favor of the 13th inst, the same was read, as also the resolution, 
therein enclosed, of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, request- 
ing this organization to suggest seven persons skilled in architecture, 
who will be suitable members of a committee of three experts, to 
assist the Comunissioners in examining the plans submitted for a 
Munieipal Building, proposed to be erected in the City-Hall Park, 
and determining upon the award of premiums. 

After diseussion it was resolved to eomply with the desire of said 
Commissioners, and to select, by ballot, architectural practitioners 
from the list of members of this Chapter, the seven names receiving 
the greatest number of votes to be transmitted to your Honor as its 
nominees. 

Тһе result of the ballotting was as follows, the names being ar- 
ranged at once alphabetically, (except my own), and with reference 
to number of votes : 

Messrs. R. M. Hunt, R. M. Upjohn, E. II. Kendall, N. Le Brun, 
Geo. B. Post, C. W. Clinton, А. J. Bloor. Messrs. Hunt and 
Upjohn received the highest and the same numher of votes; Messrs. 
Kendall, Le Brun and Post, tlie next highest and the same number; 
and Messrs. Clinton and Bloor, the next highest and the same num- 
ber. Ihave the honor to be, Very respectfully, 

(Signed) A. J. BLoor, Secretary. 


ENGINEERS' SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


À REGULAR meeting of the society was held April 17th, attended 
by fifty-six members and four visitors. The President, both Vice- 
Presidents, and all the Directors were present. Geo. 1. Barbour and 
Lewis B. Fulton were elected members. 

Phineas Barnes read an interesting paper on “ Aluminium," the 
diseussion of which was participated in by Wm. Metealf, A. E. 
Hunt, T. P. Roberts, I. A. Beasbear and several others. 

S. M. Wickersnam, Secretary. 


TO REPLACE AN OLD CEILING. 
BROORLYN, N. Y., April 19, 1888. 
То тик EDITORS OF TUE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — We want suggestions as to the best kind of a ceiling 
to put up in a store 25 x 150 to replace the present plaster eciling 
which constantly annoys us by falling, eaused by jars from overhead 
and old age. Are there not other substances used except plaster or 
wood for ceilings. Cary & STEVENSON. 


[PLASTER on wire-lath would resist jarring. Duck or light canvas 
printed in distemper couid be used. Northrop’s Iron ceiling could be ap- 
piled without removing the present plastering, as could any of the many 
forms of fibre panels — leatherette, papler maché, asbestos, wood-pulp, or 
Spurr's papered veneers. — EDs. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


BunsiNo Gannace.— The Chicago Tribune prints some testimony as 
to the snecess of the experiment in burning garbage in that city: March 
6, the garbage furnace began operations. Тһе furnace is built up from 
a ledge in a stone-quarry, the flat reof being nearly on a level with the 
street grade. Upon this roof teams are driven, the loads of garbage are 
dumped into ehutes running to tlie floor below, and through other 
chutes coal Is dropped to bed-rock of the furnace-room, some ten feet 
lower. There are two furnaces in the building, but one has been found 
amply sufficient thus far to burn the supply of garbage furnished and 
without working up to its fullest eapacity. There is at this season of 
the year little offensive odor emitted from the garbage dumped. From 
the great square smokestack, through which everything passes off ex- 
cept the ashes, no unpleasant odor has been emitted except when 
chicken-feathers were burned, and it does not require the evidence of a 
sanitary expert to prove that this is not unhealthy. Assistant Health- 
Commissioner Thompson said they were now cremating about fifty 
tons, or yards, per day, and could just as well burn three times аз mueli. 
“ The works are perfectly satisfactory,” he said, “and meet our ex- 
pectations save in the inatter of fuel. It was originally estimated that 
only about four tons of soft coal would be required per day to run the 
fnrnaces to the limit of capacity. Iam now convinced that it will re- 
quire from seven to eiglit tons per day. The amount of fuel used de- 
pends largely on the quality of the garbage. 1f we are trying to burn 
potatoes and turnips which have been spoiled on some dealer's hands, 
as they contain from eighty to ninety per cent. of water, an intense 
and protracted heat is required. On the other hand, dead dogs and cats, 
etc., contain enough carbon to burn themselves up and something else 
besides, provided they are encouraged. 'Fhe cost will be less in summer 
than winter, because the garbage will be more inflammable. We 
started out with the idea of erecting furnaces of sufficient capacity to 
consume all garbage collected from the West Side, and I think we have 
that capacity. But we found that the South Water Street merchants 
were constantly having large quantities of decaying vegetables on their 
hands, often offensive, which they had great difficulty in disposing of 
in any sanitary way, and as we had ample capacity we determined to 
come to their relief, and have done so. During eold weather we could 
not get any considerable portion of the West Side garbage to the furnace 
in a suitable condition for combustion. Garbage, ashes, cinders 
oyster-cans, beer-bottles, and old clothes, were heaped up and frozen 
into a solid mass, se that they could not be separated. Warmer 
weather will change these conditions, and when it shall have been made 
possible to gather the refuse of the entire West Side to the erematory 
there will be little chance for South Water Street. І have had two or 
three complaints about odors from the stack. I investigated one of 
them and found that the furnaces had not been running during the 
days complained of because there was no material on hand. The com- 
plainant was simply mistaken.” 


Ах Automatic FinE-EscarE.— The prospects for a new opera-honse 
at Norwich, Ct., being encouraging, the Norwich Bulletin offers the tol- 
lowing suggestions: 

From Ihe speetator's standpoint, the three essentials of a good opera- 
house are ense of access, a clean, commodious, comfortable and well 
equipped auditorium to sit in and stage to look at when one lias entered 
and the best facilities for egress. Sometimes tlie most admirable 
feature of an opera house, like the most pleasing characteristic of some 
cities, is the ample facilities for getting away. The recent disastrous fires 
in the theatres in Paris, Exeter and Oporto, not to mention the Brook- 
lyn and other fires in this country, have demonstrated the necessity for 
large means of escape т cases of emergency. Even in theatres provided 
with fire escapes, lives are often lost in consequence of the panic, in 
which people lose their senses. "This suggests that there is a grave de- 
feet in the fire-eseape system which requires any volition or thouglit on 
the part of the audience, and there occurs to us only one way of avoid- 
ing this danger. lt is to have individual fire-escapes, one for each 
opera-chair, which will work automatieally. 'The modern type-setting 
machine may afford a helpful hint to the designers of Ihe new opera- 
house. ‘The types are arranged in compartments at the top of the 
machine. From each compartment descends a little channel, the chan- 
nels gradually merging until they come to a focus at tlie point where 
the types are delivered. Тһе types are released by operating upon 
keys like a type-writer, slide down through the chanuels, land on. end 
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right side up, and are shoved along ina row with great speed, regularity 
and preeision. Here we have the germ of a new fire-eseape system. 
The seat of eaeh ehair should be made to swing downward as well as 
upward, and underneath it should be a trap-door opening into a safety 
ehute. These traps may be sprang singly at the option of the occu- 
pants by stepping on electric buttons, such as are placed in the floor 
under dining tables, or may be operated all at once from а central 
point. The chutes will converge at an opening on the sidewalk at the 
side of the opera-house. It may be desirable to have separate deliy- 
eries from the 75 and 50 cent seats, so that the 75-centers will be dis- 
charged on one side of the building, and the 50-eenters from the other. 
If this system should be adopted, great eare would have to be used to 
prevent the system from going into operation when it was not needed. 
lt would be surprising to Henry Irving and Ellen ‘Terry, for instance, 
if, in midst of one of their mostartistie scenes, somebody should touch 
the eentral button and the whole audience should sink through the floor 
out of sight. It would also somewhat astound an innocent pedestrian, 
who happened to be passing one of the delivery exits, to see, without 
the slightest warning, a stream of humanity fired out tlıreugh a hole in 
the side of the building with a little more regalarity than eorn-cobs from 
a sheller. But with a little precaution, no trouble of this sort need 
oceur. It must be evident that this system is saperior to all others in 
existence, and that eventually it will be adopted by all the best theatres 
in the country, among which, it is to be hoped, the new Norwich Opera- 
House will rank. 


Tne Sıcırı Rock at Свугом. — For the first time for a number of 
years the Sigiri rock in Ceylon has been sealed by a European; the 
feat on this oeeasion being performed by General Lennox, who eom- 
mands the troops in the island. Itis said, indeed, that only one Euro- 
pean, Mr. Creasy, ever succeeded in reaching the sammit. The rock is 
eylindrical in shape, and the balging sides render the ascent very dif- 
fieult and dangerous. There are galleries all round, a groove about 
four inches deep being eutin the воћа rock. This rises spirally, and іп 
it are fixed the foundation brieks, which sapport a platform about six 
feet broad, with a chanam-coated wall about nine feet high. The whole 
structure follows the curves and contours of the solid rock, and is eun- 
ningly eonstrueted во as to make the most of any nataral support the 
formation ean afford. In some plaees the gallery has fallen completely 
away, but it still exhibits flights of the fine marble steps. High ap on 
the rock are several figures of Buddha; bat it is a mystery how the 
artist got there, or how, being there, he was able to carry on his work. 
The fortifications eonsist of platforms, one above the other, supported 
by massive retaining walls each commanding the other. Owing to the 
falling away of the gallery, the ascent in parts had to be ınade up a 
perpendicular face of the cliff, and General Lennox and four natives 
were left to do the latter part of tlie aseent alone. The top they found 
to be a plateau abont an acre in extent, in which were two square tanks, 
with sides thirty yards and fifteen feet respectively in length, eut out 
of the solid rock. A palaee is believed to have existed on the summit 
nt one time; although time, weather and the jungle, have obliterated 
all traces of it. Daring the deseent the first comer had to guide the 
foot of the next inte a safe fissare: but all reached the bottom safely 
in about two and a lialf hours.— St. James's Gazette. 


Tue Am or EDINBURGH THEATRES. — An interesting account has 
been given by Mr. Cosmo J. Burton of the amount of earbonie acid and 
organic matterin the Theatre Royal and Royal Lyeeum Theatre of Edin- 
burgh. At the time of the experiments the theatres were by no means 
full: nevertheless, the temperature was from ten to fifteen degrees 
above that reeorded immediately before the houses were opened, while 
earbonie acid was multiplied from three to five times. Mr. Burton re- 
marks that the vitiation of the air proceeds with extraordinary rapidity 
at first but the rate of ehange soon decreases, till towards the end of 
the performance the air becomes little or no worse, and, indeed, in a 
few instanees it appeared to slightly improve. The atmosphere of all 
parts of the theatre was not equally vitiated; the air of the gallery was 
considerably worse than that of any other part of the house; the 
amphitheatre, dress-circle, and pit did not соте in the same order as to 
degree of impurity in the experiments, bat the pit was always worse 
than the dress-eirele. Тһе late Dr. Parkes stated that headache and 
vertigo are produced when the amount of earbonie aeid in the air of 
. respiration is not more than from fifteen to thirty volumes per 10,000, 
and our experience of some theatres leads us to suspect that Mr. Bur- 
ton's results are not special to Edinburgh. 'The facts as to all theatres 
ought to he known; for the publie had mach better lose an evening's 
enjoyment than submit to the enforeed inhalation of a pollated atinos- 
phere for a number of hours.— The Lancet. 


Tne Monument TO MOZART AT Vienna. — ' Readers may have 
noticed in recent news from Vienna," says the London Musical World, 
“that the prize model for the Mozart monument to be erected in that 
eity has, after further eonsideration, been rejected; one, and not the 
least important, reason being that Vienna has already two sitting musi- 
cal heroes in Beethoven and Schubert. A fresh competition has there- 
fore been decided upon, leaving the committee pro tem. without a 
model, without a suitable spot (to be ehosen anew to suit the new de- 
sign), minus about £480 paid for three rejected prize models, and only 
about #4,000 cash in hand, and with the realization of the scheme rele- 
gated to a somewhat more distant future. ‘This is much to be regretted, 
especially as the Viennese, with all their genuine admiration and love 
for the great Salzburg composer, have an omission to repair. For not 
only is Mozart's grave anknown, but the namerous houses where he 
lived and wrote come of his greatest works remain, with the two except- 
ions to be mentioned later on, unprovided with any memorial tablets, 
or other tokens to indicate the fact. It is true that the use of such 
tablets on private houses is of comparatively recent origin, but of late 
this praiseworthy custom has become pretty general in most European 
countries, more particularly in Italy, where not only native, but also 
foreign genius is honored in this way. Thus, for instance, in the Corso 


at Rome, the inseription may be seen, ‘Iere lived Wolfgang Goethe, 
and wrote immortal works.’ " 


Van Beers AND His ALLEGED Works. — Jan Van Beers, a Belgian 
painter in Paris, has got himself into trouble by a misplaced regard for 
his reputation. Пе brought action against an Ostend dealer for having 
on sale pietures signed by his name which he deelared he did not paint. 
It came out on trial that he habitaally put his signature on copies of 
his pietures made by pupils, and also touehed up their originals and 
signed them ; and even that an association had been formed in Paris to 
ınanufaeture his pietures. He himself was obliged to admit these facts, 
while he insisted that the four pieteres of the Ostend dealer were not 
from the factory, but were real counterfeits, so to speak. ‘The publie 
prosecutor, however, dropped the suit, and all Van Beers gets by his 
motion is a world-wide extension of his fame, with a flaw in it. The 
morality that was good enough for Rubens won't do in this age. A 
good many works supposed to be by Van Beers are owned in this eoun- 
try, by the way. — Springfield Republican. 


COMMERCIAL and mannfacturing interests are endeavoring to explain 
the canses and measure the extent of the present depression iu prices, with 
a view of forecasting business probabilities for the last half of the year. 
The moment the most enreful writer steps beyond a connected statement of 
all the facts bearing on the situation, so soon does he step into marshy 
gronnd. When all the facts are hammered witl a pestle, the resultant pro- 
duct is a strong probability that trade and manafaeturing conditions 
Instead of getting worse will get better. In arriving at this conelusion, it is 
necessary to leave out of account the nrtificial depression in stocks, 
although just at present there 1s a greater demand for than supply of first- 
class railway securitles, aud a still better demand fs predicated on the fact, if 
lt is a fact, that the future heavy bond-purchases by onr Government, and 
the decreasing of the rate of interest ín Great Britain, will increase the 
volume of employment-seeking capital and thus boom stocks, The theory 
is fine, but stock predíctions too frequently turn out wrong. The more 
Íraitfn! field for Intelligent oplnion and better comprehension of trade 
tendeneles is to be found in the Interior among manufacturing, railroad- 
building, and other great but secondary interests. The patent faets to-day 
are these: Enterprise is more cireumspect 1n the West, more feverlsh fn the 
South, values are declining and the supply of products is nearly equal to 
demand, as to producing capacity. Production is restricted very widely. 
This is notably the case in the Iron trade. Railroad equipment concerns, 
from locomotive-makers down, are all busy. Lamber manufacturers are 
erowdipg ahead East, West and South, as though the markets were bare 
of stocks. Coal production 1s gaining on last year notwithstanding the sup- 

osition of lessened Industrial activity. Furniture manufacturers have done 

пу as mueh work this year as last. The carriage and wagon-makers pre- 
dict as mach business. Ballders are undecided. In New York, a rather 
general falling-off of work ls complalned of. Ia Philadelphia, architects say 
they started out with considerable work, but new соне is slow. In Chi- 
cago, this year's plans have been Interfered with by a number of influenees. 
In the Northwest a great deal of building will he done, as much ns last year, 
probably, and throngliout the prairie States. According to advices from Chi- 
cago lamber, iron, gliss and other Interests, there will be more building 
done in city, town and country, Even the rail-makers are not willing to 
admit that the conclaslons reached hy one or two guessern, that only 8,000 
miles of road will be bnilt this year, are correct. They say the emergeneles 
have not arisen which are to determine the eoarse of builders. This fs cor- 
rect. There are schemes on foot at this time among American and foreign 
finaneiers, which, if successful, will most probably result in the inmediate 
prosecution of three or four important railroad-buílding enterprises fn the 
West and Southwest, as well as in the Sonth. From this summary of ascer- 
tained fact the influence із fairly dedacible that a healthier industrial 
activity Is probable during the last half of the year, leaving ont of aceount 
stock speculations and surprises. The American notion is that unless 
mannfacturers have from three to six months' work booked ahead at high 
prices, that the couutry fs on the road to destruction. The downward 
tendency іп prices will continue in spite of all manner of trade combina- 
tion. Even the copper-trust, which has carried away this year forty 
million ponnds of retined and erude copper in order to enhance vaines, has 
ditticulties to encounter that jeopardizes fte altimate anceess in cornering 
the world's supply. Theiace whieh eapital aud enterprise aud productive 
eapacity are елећ and all running, must be productive of good results when 
they have fully formulated themselves. The industries will soon be freed 
from threatened tariff reductions, but the results of the coming eampaign 
will warn manufacturing interests to pat thelr shops in readiness for a geu- 
eral and moderate reduction of duties. The disbursements of capital at 
home and abroad, the possíbilities of foreign war, the extremely low 
prices of raw resources throughout the United States all point to the greater 
activity in American financial elreles, and the steady employment of labor 
in the newer States. The country will surprise itself iu Кв ability to endure 


without the support of all of the four thousand little tariff props on which it : 


has rested for 80 many years. Much of the cantion displayed by long- 
headed enterprise, and what we mistake for fear, is due to the underlying 
eonvletion that a rearrangement of our fiseal affairs is an early probability. 
The bugbear ef labor strikes is disappearing. The evils that trade com- 
binations seemed to threaten a few months ago are not so g.eat as depicted. 
The ability of the country to shut down brakes has been demonstrated. The 
dangerons real-estate speculation in the West has been checked, The 
borrowing West will continue to borrow, but will not get bevond fts paying 
ability. А multitude of new interior markets are springing up, and 
builders aud architects, especially in tlıe West, see grand opportunities in 
the near fature for bailding enterprise. This diversifiention of the indus- 
tries is the secret of the great activity of the next few years. The man- 
agers in many of our great industries give atterances to convictions of the 
certainty of great building activity in the near futnre. The stendiness of 
wages, the greater assurance of constant work aud the growth of desire to 
be somobody. are all contributing to make the laborer a worker for a home, 
and this tendency is being stimulated hy the wonderfully rapid growth of 
building and loan associations, aud by the liberal policy of money-lending 
agencies throughout the newer sections of the eouotry. 
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HE important competition for the criminal court-building 
and record-hall in New York has had a siugular result. It 
will be remembered that the local bodies of architects 

almost unanimously condemned the terms of competition, but a 
considerable number of drawings was received, which are, we 
believe, still under consideration by the judges. Meanwhile, 
however, a bill was introduced in the New York State Legisla- 
ture, which has just been unanimously passed, absolutely for- 
bidding the erection of either of the proposed buildings in the 
place assigned by the terms of competition, so that the costly 
contest will, apparently, have no practical result. It is only 
fair to the New York municipal authorities to say that they 
seem to have intended to make their terms of competition 
acceptable to architects, so far as they could witbout com- 
mitting themselves to the actual erection of the buildings, about 
which they probably felt an uncertainty; but now tbat the 
Legislature has converted the uncertainty into a positive pro- 
hibition, it will oceur to a good many people that the whole 
affair would lave presented a better appearance if the matter 
of the'site had been settled before any further steps were 
taken, so that architects might have been invited to compete 
by the only inducement whieh will tempt the better class of 
them, the definite promise of the execution of his design, at the 
usual remuneration, to the author of the best plan. The next 
thing for the city to do would seem to be the selection of a new 
site, more acceptable to the Legislature, for the buildings, 
which have become very necessary to the municipal business. 
As the legislative bill forbids their erection on any part of the 
City-hal! Park, and as it is desirable that they should be in 
the neighborhood of the present City-hall and Court-house, 
the requirements ean hardly be fulfilled without eondemning 
private land in the vieinity, and elearing it. As all the land 
near is covered with very costly buildings, the expense of a 
suitable site will be enormous. The Mail and Express sug- 
gests that tlıe estates on the west side of Broadway, between 
Warren Street and Park Place, should be taken, leaving com- 
munication between Murray Street and Broadway by a large 
arch, and on the whole, although rather startling, this seems to 
us about as judieious a plan as is likely to be proposed. 
Although the Broadway land is probably more valuable than 
that on the other sides of the City-hall Park, the buildings on 
the portion to be taken are not so costly as the enormous office- 


buildings on the other sides of the Park, while the eonvenience 
and magnificence of the Broadway site are worth a eonsider- 
able additional cost. With the arclı, forming the terminus of 
Murray Street, somewhere in the middle of a facade five or six 
hundred feet in length, an effect would be obtained which 
would be conspicuous for a long distance in three directions, 
and would represent, as nothing in New York, ехсері the Cen- 
tral Park, now does, the greatness of the first of American 
eities. If we had our way, perhaps, we should clear the whole 
end of the island, south of Rector Strcet, and build a splendid 
group of municipal buildings, which should not only form a 
worthy termination to all the railway lines, but should present 
to persons arriving by sea the most splendid architectural scene 
in the world; but as there is no probability that a building on 
which so many millions were lavished as the County Court- 
house would ever be moved or abandoned, no doubt the Mail 
and Express s scheme is the best suited to the circumstances. 


IIE case of Holy Trinity Church in New York, which has 
|| been arraigned for violation of the Foreign Contract Labor 
law in calling an English rector to the parish, is now on 
trial in New York. Of course, the question to be tried is 
simply whether the law applies to the hiring of clergymen, as 
well as of spinners and foundry-men, and the opinion of the 
judges will be of considerable interest, particularly as a some- 
what similar case was recently tried in California, where a 
Chinese professor, who liad been appointed, was held not to be 
liable to the operation of the law, which, it was there said, was 
obviously intended to apply only to manual laborers. We 
imagine that the New York courts are rather slower than most 
others to discover “obvious intent” in statutes which cannot 
be interpreted by the aid of the dictionary ; and as the law ex- 
pressly exempts from its operation “ professional artists, 
actors, lecturers and singers," the presumption is that it in- 
tended to exempt no other persons; and clergymen being 
neither artists, actors, lecturers nor siugers, the unavoidable in- 
ference is that they are not exempt from its operation, as it now 
stands, however disposed counsel or judges may be to correct 
and amend it on their own account, by supplying such “obvious 
intents" as may suit their varying ideas of expediency. In 
point of fact, as the United States District Attorney in the case 
well remarked, the law, as passed, was a crude and con- 
temptible electioneering device, put forth with the idea of 
catehing the votes of labor agitators, and enacted by the votes of 
Congressmen who, apparently, never read anything of it beyond 
the title. For all that, however, it is the law of the United 
States to-day, and if we choose to elect Congressmen who pass 
laws of that sort, the best thing that the courts can do for us is 
to see tlıat they are literally and strictly enforced. 


E commend to the citizens of the many towns, particu- 
W larly in the Eastern States, which refuse year after year, 
to take tlie simplest measures for preventing pollution of 
the soil by increasing population, or to pay the slightest atten- 
tion to any other measures of hygiene, the example of some 
inhabitants of Winthrop, Mass., who, having petitioned and 
agitated for years in vain for the adoption of some system of 
sewerage in tlie most thickly settled portión of the place, have 
now caused a bill to be introduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, under which the sluggish municipality is to be required 
to furnish within twelve months the sewerage asked for, with 
the alternative, if the order is not complied with, of having the 
work done under direction of the State Board of Health, at the 
expense of the town. There is said to be no donbt that the 
bill will pass the Legislature, and Winthrop will have to make 
itself partly elean, whether it wishes to do so or not. It is 
much to be hoped that the example will be followed by the 
residents of many other small New England cities. Curiously 
enough, the inhabitants of these communities, though very 
heavily taxed, get less for their money in the way of decency 
than any others in the United States. It has long been the 
fashion in New England to satirize the neglected, shabby look 
of Soutliern towns; yet there are few Southern towns which do 
not show more solicitude for public health, and more efficiency 
in providing for it, than some New England cities of twice the 
population, and five times the wealth. 
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MONG the best trained and most artistic English archi- 
H teets, no one will be more seriously missed and more 
deeply regretted, than Mr. W. Eden Nesfield, who died a 
few weeks ago, at the age of fifty-three. Most of us are | 
familiar with Mr. Nesfield’s beautiful book of sketches from 
the Continent, which was published some fifteen years ago, at — 
the same time with a similar book by his intimate friend and 
associate, Mr. Norman Shaw. Of the two books, perhaps Mr. 
Nesfield’s was a little the more beautiful, but the talent of the 
authors ran in directions very similar, and their work, on com- | 
mencing practice, showed very much the same common sym- 
pathy. Like the late William Durges, however, Mr. Nesfield 
possessed an independent fortune, and, not being obliged to 
exercise his gifts for a livelihood, and being also very averse to | 
professional notoriety, or *' advertising," as he called it, his | 
buildings are not very numerous, and are little known. „О: 
late years, says the Builder, he had practically retired - 
altogether from professional work, and had devoted himself to 
painting, which he considered the means of artistie expression 
most suited to him. Most people will think that the great 
capacity for artistic expression in stone and timber which he 
possessed was too rare a gift to be abandoned, but it is hardly 
to be wondered at that a man of sensitive disposition, with the 
means of pleasing himself in the matter, should be glad to give 
up the annoyances and anxieties of architectural practice for 
quiet work at his easel. In private life Mr. Nesfield was 
always kind and helpful to his brother architects, and his name 
will be long cherished in the profession in England. 


HE project for a great Episcopal Cathedral in New York 
is developing rapidly. The splendid site on Morningside 
Park has been sccured, and arrangements have been made 

for obtaining preliminary designs. According to the New 
York Times, an “architectural expert” has been in correspond- 
ense with “architects of renown” in all parts of the civilized 
world in regard to plans, while the Trustees, according to the 
same journal, find themselves embarrassed by the consideration 
that “in the Middle Ages men of genius devoted their entire 
lives to the building of the great cathedrals," receiving for the 
sacrifice “а moderate compensation, if any," and that at the 
present time the men of genius are busy huilding “railways, 
bridges, bank buildings and life-insurance buildings," that pay 
them much better than the Cathedral Trustees can afford to. 
The Tribune reporter seems to have found a Trustee іп a more 
cheerful mood, for his account makes no mention of the very 
unfounded notion that the medieval architects devoted their 
lives to one building, or that they were poorly paid for their 
work, and says that within a week or so invitations will be sent 
out to the leading American architeets for sketches, two of | 
which are to be selected “as a basis to work on.” Just what this | 
means we cannot imagine, but suppose that the eirenlar, when | 
it appears, will throw some light on the subject. Another in- | 
teresting piece of news is that Trinity School is to purchase a | 
portion of the Cathedral plot, and erect its buildings in connec- 
tion with those of the Cathedral. If, as we hope will be the 
ease, the school buildings are to be joined in the same design 
with the Cathedral, a very effective group might easily be 
made. As the school has a large endowment, this portion of 
the structure can be built as soon as the ground is clear. "The | 
Cathedral, however, is likely to be a longer affair, and it is pro- | 
posed to build the ehoir first, consecrate and use it, adding the 
rest later, as has been done at St. Thomas’s, in New York, and | 
several other parish churches, to say nothing of such examples 
as the Cathedrals of Cologne and Beauvais. 


| 


CASE was recently tried in England involving the respon- 
H sibility of contractors, which we find reported in the 

Builder. Тһе Messrs. Peto Brothers, very eminent 
builders in London, had a contract for the erection of a hotel 
in Covent Garden. In carrying out their contract, they were | 
obliged to excavate about nine feet below the foundation of the 
wall, between the hotel and the adjoining house and underpin | 
the wall. In doing so, the wall was cracked from top to bot- | 
tom. "The owner of the adjoining estate sued the Messrs. Peto | 
for damage to his wall. The contractors resisted on the ground | 
that the work which they had done was carried out under the | 
provisions of the Metropolitan act, and that the settlement and | 
cracking of the superstructure was an inevitable consequence 
of the underpinning, and they argued that the work having 
been done in accordance with the statute, no one could be held 


' bathing, or disinfecting clothing. 


liable for the result of it; that if any one could be held liable, 


| it was the owner of the building they had constructed and not. 


themselves, and finally, that the work had been carried out 
with the utmost care, and that, as the cracking was unavoidable 


under any circumstances, there had been no negligence involy-- 


ing anybody's responsibility. ‘The defendants did not call any 
witnesses to prove their assertion that the cracking of the wall. 
was the necessary consequence of underpinning it, and his. 
lordship, the judge, remarked that if all the builders in London 


had come and said so he should not believe them. In his. 
opinion there had been very eonsiderable negligence. He was 


sure that the settlement was not the inevitable result of the 


work done, because he had himself seen a wall underpinned 
without producing any eracks, so that the damage not being the 
necessary consequence of work done according to the statute, 
the defendants could not use that for avoiding their responsi- 
bility, and for much thc same reason, the burden could not be 
shifted on the shoulders of their employer. No one remained 
to bear it except the builders, and the judge condemned them to 
pay the assessed damage to the wall, about two hundred dol- 
lars, with two hundred and fifty more as consolation to the 
owner of the injured house, and the costs of the suit. 


J HE Sanitary News contains an interesting article on cot- 
tage construction by Mr. J. Corbett, the author of a prize 
essay on the best means of providing dwellings for the 

poorer classes of Central London. According to Mr. Corbett, 

the best models for English cottages are to be found, like those 
for more ambitious dwellings, among the structures of a past 
generation, perhaps of the Elizabcthan age. In his perfect 
cottage there should be no shabby imitation of a superior archi- 
tecture, no fragile iron or slender woodwork, no weak and dis- 
eased plastering, creaking and shaky floors, or concealed hollow 
spaces for the accommodation of dust and vermin. He would 
have his little house plain and simple, but substantial in every 
detail, dry, sunny and clean. To secure this the walls should 
be faced with hard-burned bricks, not disposed to absorb water, 
or, if these cannot be obtained, the outside should be treated 
with two conts of boiled linseed oil, laid on hot at a season when 
the walls are dry, or washed with two coats of thin Portland 
cement, tinted, if desired, to any required shade. As an addi- 
tional protection against dampness, the inside should be plas- 
tered directly on the brickwork with cement instead of lime- 
mortar, and the roof should overhang the walls at least one- 
twentieth of the height of the walls. This amount of projection, 
according to Mr. Corbett, will keep about nine-tenths of the 
rainfall from reaching the walls. For floors in rooms so small 
as those of cottages, where the span seldom exceeds twelve feet, 
he would use solid planks, three or four inches thick, tongued 
and grooved or splined together and bolted through. The ends 
of the planks would rest on projecting courses of brick arranged 
for the purpose, and the crevices between them and the walls. 
should be filled up with cement. In Mr. Corbett’s opinion, 
such floors would be more sound-proof than the ordinary hol- 
low flooring. We may be permitted to doubt tbis, but they 
would certainly be very substantial and durable and, in conse- 
quence, architecturally satisfactory. In the vicinity of large 


| manufactories he would provide for supplying a limited amount 


of steam to each cottage, introducing it between the double 
walls of an oven in such a way that in cold weather the radia- 


. tion from the oven would warm the room in which it stood, 


while the interior of the oven could be utilized at any moment 
for warming a breakfast, cooking a dinner, heating water for 
This seems to us an excel- 
lent suggestion. One of the most sensible men we ever knew 
once remarked to us that intemperance among the poor was 
chiefly due to dyspepsia. "They had to live on cold, indigesti- 
ble food, which kept their stomachs disordered, and, through 
the well-known sympathy between the stomach and the brain, 
the pangs of imperfect nutrition engendered a melancholy and 
uneasiness whieh craved alcohol for temporary relief. "There 
is certainly a good deal of reason in this, and an arrangement 
so simple as that deseribed by Mr. Corbett, which might be 
provided for an entire factory village at small expense, would 
secure warm, well-cooked breakfasts and suppers for the men 
of the little households, which would send them off to their 
work in the morning in a comfortable frame of mind and body, 
and would attract them home at night, without overtaxing the 
strength of the mothers, already tired, perhaps, by the care of 
a nursing baby and two or three other children. 
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SAFE BUILDING. — XXV. 


Fig. 148. 
tion et TABLE XIX gives all the necessary data in regard 
ater to the different shapes of wrought-iron and steel 
I-beams, and Tables XX, XXI, XXII, and XXIII of channels, 
angles, tees, ete., which are rolled. The seetions selected are 
those of tho New Jersey Steel and Iron Company. The sections 
of the other companies are essentially the same. The strengths of 
some of the I-beams and channels of this Company, however, 
are a trifle stronger and stiffer than those of some of the other 
companies, as they arc a fraction of an inch decper, though of the 
I-sectionsnot Same weight and area of cross-section. It “should he 
economical, remarked that exeept in the case of the simplest 
kind of beam work, it is cheaper to frame up plate girders, or trusses 
of angles, tees, ete., as there is a strong pool in the rolling of I-beams 
and channel sections, which keeps the price of these two see- 
tions unreasouably high, in proportion to other rolled sections. Steel 
beams and sections are sold as cheap as iron, (they are really 
Enn r to manufacture), and where their uniformity ean be relied 
on, should be used in preference, as they are much stronger and also 
a trifle stiffer. 
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One example of an iron beam will make the application of the 
Tables to transverse strains elear, and help to review the subject, be- 
fore taking up the graphical method of calculating transverse strains. 


Example. 


Use of Tabíe A wrought-iron Ibeam of 25-foot clear span, car- 

XIX. ries a uniform load of 500 pounds per foot including 
weight of beam; also a concentrated load of 1000 pounds 10 feet from 
the right hand support. The beam is not supported sideways. What size 
beam should be used? 


The total uniform load u = 500.25 — 12500 pounds of which one- 
half or 6250 pounds will go to each reaction ; of the 1000 pounds load 
180 


399 °° 


3-5 will go to the nearer support q (Formula 15), therefore 
4= 6250 + $. 1000 = 6850 

Similarly we should have (Formula 14) 

p= 6250 + 3.1000 — 6650 
As a check the sum of the two loads should — 13500, and we have, 
in effect : 

6850 + 6650 = 13500 
To find the point of greatest bending moment begin at g pass to load 
1000, and we will have passed over ten feet of uniform load or 5000 
pounds, add to this the 1000 pouuds making 6000 pounds, and we still 
are 850 pouuds short of the reaction, we pass on therefore towards p 
one foot, which leaves 350 pounds more, and pass on another 7-10 of 
a foot (to A) which very 4% sely makes the amonnt. The point of 
greatest bending moment therefore is at А, say 1’ 8" to the left of 
the weight, or 140” from 9: Аз a check begin at p and we must 
pass aloug 160” or 13' 4" of uniforin load before reachiug the point. 
A, at 500 pounds a foot this would make 133.500. — 6666 or close 
enough to amount of reaction p for all praetieal purposes. 


— LIST OF TRENTON I-BEAMs. 
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How TO USE TRANSVERSE VALUE (0) FOR BEAMS BRACED SID SIDEWAYS 


Manner of 
Losding 


E 
E 


To Obtain Safe 
Load in Ibs. 


ea О Арап Greatest Actual 
n 
225 rn exceed! en Denecuon wii ve: 
m 
EXC тіпт 
и 


Menner of 


To Obtain Sete 
.Loed in Ibe. 


Length АЕ Greatest Actual 
not to crack Deflecii 
„Loading. must not nd Eee 


[Fe Iron. | For ies] For Iron, [For Sia] 


Ei Helia 
| 


NOTE. — If the transverso valnes (0) — given for steal — are used, test each piece carefully, as steel varies greatly in strength. For equal 


detlections of steel and iron, add only 7 


% to iron transverse values, inste 


of 25% as given in tabies, 


GLOSSARY OF SYvMnoLs.— The foliowing letlers, | п = constant in Rankine'a formuia for compression | m = 3.14159, or, say, 3 1-7 signifies the ratio of ¿he cir- 
in all cases, wiii be found to express the same mean- of long piliare. [See Tabie I.) cumference and diameter of a cırcle. 
ing, unless distinctly otherwise slated, viz.: — о =the centre. If there are more than one of each kind, the second, 
а =area, in aquare inches. p = the amount of Ihe left-hand. re-action (or sup- | third, etc., are indicated with tha Roman numerais, 
b = breadth, in inches. port) of beams, in ponnds. as, for instance, а, ал, аш, Gu, @tC., ог È, би bn, Ons, ele. 
€ = constant for ultimate resistance to compression, | а = the amount of ıha right- -hand reaction (or sup- n taking moments, or bending moments, atrains, 
in in ‚per square inch. port) of beams, in pounds. stresses, etc., to signify at what point they are taken, 
d = depth, in inches. r = moment of resistance, in inches. [See Table I.) | the letter signifying that point is added, as, for in- 
e = constant for modulus of elasticity, іп pounds- |5 = strain,in pounda. stance: — 
inch, that is, pounds per equare nch. £ = constant for ultimate resistance to lension, M|m = moment or bending moment at centre. 
AS factor-of-safety. pounds, per square inch. ma = point A. 
g = constant for ultimate resistance lo shearing, рег | в = uniform load, in pounds. тв = “ LU “ point B. 
square inch, across the grain. € = stress, in ponnds. тх = “ LU P point X. 
9. = constant for ultimate resistance to shearing, per | w = load at centre, in pounds, 8 


square inch, length wise of the grain. 
h = height, in Inches. 
i = moment of inertia, in inches. [See Table I.] 
k = ultimate’ modulus of rupture, in pounds, per 
sqnare inch. 
1 = length, in inches. 
m = moment or bending moment, in pounds-inch. 


1 Continued from No. 641, page 164. 


or inches. 


ó 


Tabie I 1l 
u = diameter, in inches. 


Т = radius, іп inchea 


x, y and z signify unknown quanlities, either in pounds 


= total deflection, in inohes. 
Dic ус of the radius of gyralıon, in inches. (See 


= strain at centre. 
“ 


зв = point в. 
8z = “point X. 
о = stress at cenit 
Un = point 5 
ve = “ point X. 
w = load at centre. 
А = “ point А. 
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Ааа = S e 


The uniform load per inch will be a — 413 pounds. 

Now the bending moment at A will be, taking the right-hand side 
(Formula 24) > 
М, =6850.140— 413.140.70 — 1000.20 

— 530 667 pounds-inch. 
As a check take the left-haud side (Formula 23) 
М, = 6650.160 — 413.160.80 š 
= 530614 poundsineh, or near 

practieal purposes. 

Now the safe modulus of rupture for wrought-iron (Table IV) is 


io — 12000 pounds, therefore the required moment of resistance 


enough alike for all 


r from Formula (18) 
. 580607 . 


EUM ET 
12000 45,2 


Looking at the Table XIX we find the nearest moment of resistanee 
to be 46,8 or we should use the 12" — 120 pounds per yard I-beam. 
But the beam is nnsupported sideways. The width of top flange is 
b=54". We now use Formula (78) to find out how much extra 
strength we require. 

Reduction for In inserting value for y, we use the second eolumn 
panera! Flex of Table XVI, as the beam is, of course, of uniform 
eross-seetion throughout, and have 
y =0,0192. 

In place of w we can insert the actual value r of the beam, and see 
what proportion of it is left to resist the-transverse strength, after 
the lateral flexure is attended to, 


, 
T T 


ү 9019928 = 10,9966 ^ 
TE 


or r,— 


TABLE XX.— LIST OF CHANNELS. 
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Flanges. 
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For Use of Transverse Values, also Defiection and Langths 
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of Spans, See Table XIX 


Norte. —If the transverse values (v) — given for steel — are used, test each plece carefnlly, as steel varies greatly in strength. For equal deflections of 
steel aud iron, add only 73% to iron transverse values, instead of 25% as given in tables. 


TABLE 


Moment of 
Inertia. 


ХХІ. — LIST OF EVEN-LEGGED ANGLES. 


NOTE. —H ihe transverse values (v)—given for ren are used, m each piec ۴ 
and iren, add only 74% to iron transverse values, instead of 25% as given in E о A “| pone 
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TABLE XXII — LIST 


Axis Parallel to 


Thickness, « 
Total Aree. 
(9) 
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For Use of Tranaverso Values. also Deflection and Lengthe of Spans, See Table XIX 


OF EVEN-LEGGED ANGLES. 
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NOTE. — If the transverse values (v) — given for steel — are used, test each piece carefully, as steel varies greatly in strength, For equal defloctions of 


steel and iron, add only 73% to iron transverse values, instead of 25 as given 


in tables, 


TABLE XXIII — LIST OF TRENTON TEES AND DECK BEAMS. 


idth of Tablel 
or Flange. 
Area of Web. | 


(0) 
Thickness, 


11,50 [325 [3.64 1149 | 1,12 | 1oe | 11920 | 
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For Use of Transverse Values, elso Deflection and Lengths of Spans, See Table XIX. 


NOTE. —If the transverse values (v) — given for steel — are used, test each piece carefully, as steel varies greatly in strength. For equal deflections 
of steel and iron, add only 74% to iron transverse values, instead of 25% as given in tables. 


‚„— 46,8 

"1,3966 
enough. The next size would be the 121" — 125 pounds per yard 
beam, but as the 15" — 125 pounds per yard beam would cost no 
more and be much stronger we will try that. Its width of flange is 
b —5' aud moment of resistance r = 57,93. Inserting these values 
in (Formula 78) and using r in plaee of w we have 


=33,6 or the beam would not be strong 


z 57,93 51,93 
ar 0,0192.252 — 1,48 
14- ar: — 9 
= 39,14 


The required moment of resistanee was 
r—44,2 so that this is still short of the mark, and we 
should have to use the next seetion or the 15" — 150 pounds per yard 


beam. "The moment of resistance of this beam is r = 69,8 its width 
of flange the same as hefore, therefore: 
69,8 
e cA Tl 
Е тав 3 


Or this beam would be a trifle too strong even if unsupported side- 
ways. We need not bother with defleetion, for the length of beam is 
only 14 times the span, and besides not even $ of the actual 
trausverse strength of the beam is required to resist the vertical 
straius, and, of course, the defleetion would be diminished aeeordingly. 
Safe Uniform The eolumn in Table XIX headed * Transverse 

Load. Value,” gives the safe uniform load, in pounds, if 


divided by the span in feet, for beams supported sideways. Of 
course the result should eorrespond with Table XV, except that the 
uniform load will be expressed iu pounds here, while it is expressed 
in tons of 2000 pounds each in the table. For Tables XX, XXI, 
XXII and XXII the use of the “ Transverse Value ” is similar to 
Table XIX. 

Louis ПЕСОРРЕТ BERG. 


[To be continued.] 


UNVEILINO A PLASTER MODEL 1N PLACE OF THE REAL STATUE.—Not 
long ago a Chicago sculptor, who had arranged to make a bronze statue 
of heroic size for a society in a neigliboring State, discovered that it 
would be impossible to get the enormous figure cast by tlie day set for 
its unveiling. He consulted with the. committee having the exercises 
in charge and was assured that the unveiling could not be postponed 
under any circumstances. The sculptor, as a last resort, put a coat of 
bronze paint on a clay model of the statue, shipped the brittle sham to 
the city in which the ceremony was to take place, and set it up on the 
pedestal. There it was suecessfully unveiled before an audience of 
thousands. Orators grew eloquent in praising its majestic appearance, 
and no one except the sculptor and the committee knew that it was not 
made of enduring bronze. A few days later the sham statue gave place 
to the real one. — Chicago America. 


Hair Rores USED 1х Buirpixo. — A ton of ropes made from the hair 
ofthe women of Japau is used in building the $3,000,000 Buddhist 
temple at Kioto. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


HOUSE OF J. C. ABBOTT, ESQ., MONTREAL, CANADA, 
[Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


SKETCH FOR AN ARTIST’S COUNTRY MOUSE BY MR. J. G. HOWARD. 


HOUSE FOR HENRY ENDICOTT, ESQ., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. MESSRS. 
CHAMBERLIN & WHIDDEN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGN FOR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. 
MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHURCH AT DUBLIN, N. ll. MESSRS. ANDREWS & JAQUES, AR- 
CIITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


BUILDING FOR THE PIONEER PRESS, ST. PAUL, MINN. MR. 8. 8. 
BEMAN, ARCIIITECT, CIIICAGO, ILL. 


PLANS FOR APARTMENT-HOUSES. MR. E. T. POTTER, ARCIIITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STUDY FOR A STORE BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. MESSRS. GIL- 
BERT & TAYLOR, ARCIIITECTS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING PRAC- 
TICE.1— X. 


Porte St. Denis, Paris. 


graphie method checks itself, and second, so that the strains for 

all trusses may be put on file and at any future time they may 
be referred to and the assumed loads and consequent strains may be 
readily seen. 


NES are calculated by the graphic method, first, because the 


SPECIFICATION FOR IRONWORK. 


The contractor to furnish all materials and labor and put in place 
complete all the ironwork shown on the drawings and required by the 
specification of the shapes, dimensions, weights, thickness of metal, and 
set in positions plumb and level or at the proper inclinations, as the 
ease may be. 

Quality of Wrought-Iron. — All the wrought-iron beams, channels, 
angle-irons, tie-rods, ete., must be tough, ductile, fibrous and uniform 
in character, of American manufacture or equal thereto, of best quality 
iron, and must be rolled or wrought straight and true, and to have an 
elastic limit of at least 26,000 pounds and an ultimate tensile strength 
of at least 50,000 pounds per square inch of sectional area, and elonga- 
tion not over 18 per cent in 8”. If foreign iron is offered it must be 
accompanied by proper certificates of tests. 

All specimens cut from shape iron to stand a test of beuding cold 
through 180° on a diameter not greater than twice the thickness of bar 
without showing signs of fracture. 

All steel to be mild steel, having an ultimate tensile strength of 
70,000 per square inch and an elastic limit not less-than 36,000 pounds, 
and an elongation of 22 per cent in length of 8”. 

Floor-Beams апа Girders.—The beams, girders, channels, ete., to be 
framed as shown and to have standard connections, angle-irons, rivets, 
bolts, ete., except where otherwise shown. Beams forming girders to 
be bolted together through cast-iron separators not over 6’ apart (two 


1 Continued from page 166, No. 641. 


bolts to each separator), and beams resting on top of girders to be 
bolted through flanges. The ends of beams and channels to rest 8” in 
walls on bed-plates; if Iron, 8" x 12^ x 1”, and if stone, 8" x 12 x 
2 1-2", and girders to have bed-plates under them in walls of sizes 
shown. 

Channels where required for skewbacks of arches to be anchored 
securely to walls by expansion-bolts 3-4” diameter, 6” to 8” long, spaced 
generally 8’ apart. All girders and every alternate beam for floors 
above first story to be anchored to walls by wronght-iron anchors 
3-4" diameter, 3’ long, V-shaped, and let through web of beam 4” from 
end. 

Wronght-iron tie-rods 1” diameter of proper length where shown on 
drawings to be provided for vault-arches and for all walls necessary to 
counteract the thrust of the arches; the tie-rods to pass through webs 
of at least two beams, and to have gib-plates 12" x 4” x 1-2” built 1' in 
walls and to be threaded and have nuts and washers on both ends. 

The girders to be secured to lugs on heads of columns by bolts 3-4” to 
1” diameter (two to each pair of beams), the beams of coupled girders 
[i. е., one beam on top of another], to be riveted together through 
flanges on both sides of webs their entire length with 5-8” diameter 
rivets spaced 4” apart at ends for a distance of 3^ and 8” apart at mid- 
dle of spans. [Where heams are so riveted, their strength is increased 
fully one-third more than if left unriveted.] 

The heads and nuts of all bolts and pins to be hexagonal. All bolts, 
rivets, ete., to be of the sizes shown, to he well fitted to and perfectly 
fill the openings designed to receive them. 

Quality of Cast-Iron. — All the cast-iron must be best quality, sound 
and clean, free from cracks, bubbles, cinders and other defects; the 
moulded and ornamental work, bases and capitals of columns, ete., to be 
fine stove castings sharp and clean; all joints to be properly dressed to 
insure a perfect fit; the heads of screws and bolts to he countersunk 
flush with face of work. 

Columns. — Cast-iron columns for supporting second-story girders on 
which rest the walls and floors to be in two pieces, the shaft in one 
piece, and the head with the flanges, lugs, etc., cast on to fit the profile 
of beams in another piece; a cast-iron stand is also frequently made on 
which the column rests. The stone cap of pier or template in wall to 
be dressed perfectly smooth and level on top, on which the iron bed- 
plate of column (usually 1 1-2" to 2” іск) rests, and to which it is 
secured by two expansion bolts 1" diameter about 6" long, the iron bed- 
plates to have a boss 
ring cast on about 1^ 
high, which is to fit ac- 
curately into core of 
columns or stands as 
the case may be; great 
care to be used in cast- 
ing to have a uniform 
thickness of metal in 
the shafts, stands and 
heads respectively. 
The heads to have a 
boss from 2” to 4" long 
fitting into core of col- 
umns, the bearing-sur- 


faces of plates, stands, C 
shafts and heads to be Stand > 


turned регіеейу smooth : 

and at right angles hi Cenmecbio 
axes; the cores to be 
bored out to the depths 
required and the bosses 
turned to fit cores. Tlie 
columns to be secured 
on top of stands by two 
17-diameter bolts. The 
stands, shafts and 
heads of columns to be 
of the same thickness 
of metal and nniform. 

Bases, Capitals, etc. 
— The moulded bases Fi 

2 g. 39. 
and ornamental capi- 
tals of columns to be cast-iron 1-4” or 3-8" thick metal, in accordance 
with full-size detail or model, which will be furnished the contractor; 
the plinth of bases to go 1" below floor line; all to be fastened together 
with 5-16”-diameter countersunk screws and to shafts with 1-2”-diameter 
countersunk top screws after the fireproof covering is put in place. 

Pilasters. — The ornamental pilasters to be 3-8” thick cast-iron, to be 
square, corresponding in design and detail to the columns, and secured 
to walls by expansion bolts 1-2" diameter, 6” long, passing through 
lugs on the pilasters (about eight to each pilaster). 

Wrought-Iron Posts. — Instead of cast-iron columns, 
wrought-iron posts are frequently used, constructed of 
an I-beam in centre and chanuel-irons riveted to same 
through flanges, with angle-irons riveted to bottom and 
ошо form bearing surfaces. 

intels. — Cast-iron flanged lintels are frequently used 
for openings in brickwork ; they are to have a bearing of р 
not less thau 4” оп jambs, to be 1-2” thick metal, and to Fig. 40. 
have a vertical rib their entire length from 4” to 6” high. 
Frequently a wrought angle-iron 3” x 3" or 4" x 4" is used for this pur- 
pose and is concealed between the briekwork and the wood frame for 
opening. 

Roof. — The iron roof to be framed with trusses, hips, ridges, rafters, 
shoes, bearings, etc., as shown, the details of which must be strictly 
adhered to. The trusses to he constructed of wrought-iron rafters, tie- 
bars, struts, braces, etc., and secured by bolts to cast-iron shoes or 
angle-irons, which are to be secured to bearing-plates by expansion 
bolts. 'The braces for trusses and between different trusses to have 
slceve nuts for adjustment. 
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PLANS for APARTMENT-HeUSES, 


EACH HOUSE то ве ONE оғ A PAIR or SERIES: 


ON LAND Lam OUT.AS IN New York. IN Lors 25 FEET Front ву 100 FEET DEEP; AND 
CoNTAINING EQUIVALENT To 
POUR DWELLINGS ON EACH FLOOR ON EACH Lor; EACH HOUSE ON ONE LOT AND A HALF 


RRANGED on E.T.PoTTERS SYSTEM ror GROUPING DWELLING: һов RENT or SEPARATE: OWNERS] 
Wri Least Loss or LIGHT, AIR, PRIVACY, THOROUGHDRAUGHT. SUNSHINE, rac. 


[Ten feet of the rear of each lot is left oben asin New York, required by Law] 


—- 


c 


Yr ER EN 


EACH HOUSE „ом EACH FLOOR, CONTAINS SIX DWELLINGS, viz: FOUR DWELLINGS or THREE ROOMS EACH, 5 TWO DWELLINGS or FOUR EACH. 


По д» ее Es _PORN.N.W. | Reverse Stairs Etc] 
= een Two oe en J 
4 A, ее 75 еба _— — إو‎ я 
IN DER k— One House flanked by Holf-Houses. — NOTE 5 ` 
JS. Sitting Room. bverage areat0ftby 24]! < — — 37 је - —— ' Fire-Escabe to Street and to Roofs 
В. Bed Room. " » У fti = —. One House. — - | of Sn Houses by Incombusti- 
3 ae ms " Fal ` cal lo 1öf.sin | ble Stairs and Passages. 
3 2” » „6 ' | i 
О t. Bee | ‚Insurance= By carrying partywalls well 


Average area of Each Dwelling: След зо. 
The very limited areas of the 
are not less than those of many 1% Class 
Yachts, Dohabeeyohs, Ocean Steamer. 
Trains de Luxe, Vestibule Palace Cars, 
Pte. .orthan of many Hotels and Private 


Houses. 
С Private Small Dumb-waiter, to be used in 
connection with: 
Food Cellar fwell-liöhted] 
"n " Fvel " : di 
" » Clothes-drying loggia, 
” » Bleaching Space, 
" " Garden-bed. 
Aroom under Sidewalk, for Private 
Ash-cans.. к | | 
By using the dumb-waiters No supplies, 
Refuse , Wet or soiled linen,etc.Need be 
carried onthe Stairs. 
7 Balcony == Airduct | Fire places 
O Wiserme М Alternate Dwellings. 
zzz. Fixed vertical translucent Louvres, set 
on the outside of sashes of Northerly- 


facing windows of Courts, acting as 1. 


Jcreens; but not obstructing the pas— 
sage of air or light. 
Thorovghdravohts at Command 
‚ through Every Dwelling. 
Sunshine exposure: One hour or more 
ery Dwelling. 
Shade: Draw-ub Blinds outside souther- 
ly windows; Awnings over Courts. 
Quiet is furthered by the absence of pas- 
sages, the Enclosing of Entrance-Cor- 
ridor, etc. 

Outlook: Nearly equolly Cheerful for 
each dwelling. 


[The Sea Breeze, usually prevailing in 
New York on summer evenings, can 
‚enter each dwelling. 


| Overshadowing by Neighboring buildings 
is slight;that by this building will depend 7% 


on its height and distance off. 

All stairs to be full width throughout, and 
roofed in with gloss: Entrance-Corridor 
to be enclosed with stained gloss; a . 
blanket of low growths on tts roof [to 


deaden sun-glare). 


12Ht6in+12ft Gin» 16ft4in эе 16ft4inse 161t4in =- 18 Sin — 18: 
Тұ----- e و‎ 


25ft. 


subdivisions ooo =: 


above housetops; making all partitions, 
however thin, Incombustible [as in Paris} 
„| Floors bractically fire-proof,as in Florence 
Using no wood for Stairs, unnecessary 
Trim,ete. Such buildings canbe econom- 
ically made Strong, Pleasing and Last- 
ing, and Insurance Reduced. 
ерагаје ownership of the Separate 
Dwellings grated onder one roof, 
obens profitable Proprietorship of Real- 
state to All whoto small earnings add 
Industry and Thrift. | 
Erecting such groups of Dwellings 15 made 
easy by Building Associations, in which 
owning of Real-Estate is acquired by 
Small weekly Payments. 


‚Ready Jale,at fair brices, of such Dwel 
ings,will be helped in proportion to their 
Attractive Situation, Exterior, Entrance, 
Finish, Convenience, Cheerfulness and es- 
timated Healthfulness;the Respectability 
of Occupants; their Small Cost from Small 
Size;and an absence of indications of 
Class Distinctions. 

| In Investments in Real-Estate,a small 
- sum invested in land to secure good light 
and air, will often bring in a better бе. 
turn than a larger sum used in additio 
al building which shuts out light and air 


By the Plans end Methods here in- 
dicated, the fullest number of fami- 
lies usually housed on New York 
lots are ¿ccommodated on an 
Equal. Area, and the other main 

. advantages of the New York Street 
and Lot Systemare retained, while 
the moin evils generated by that 
Jystem are avoıded. 


THIS PLAN D SUITED To LOTS RATHER 
WIDER OR NARROWER; BUT, ӘН NARROWER 
LOTS THE COST $F BUILDING WOULD NoT 
DIMINISH Je MUCH AS THE SIZE OP THE 
DWELLINGS, NOR WOULD THE INTEREST ON 
COST OF LAND 59 SAVED PROBABLY EQUAL 
THE 1955 PROM THEIR DIMINISHED VALUE. 
WIDER 1975 WOULD GIVE LARGER ROOMS 
ETC; BUT HoT THEN COULD 32 MANY FA 
ILIES LIVE 9N THE SAME AREA 9 GROUND. 


| 


ELEVATIOH ог END or HOUJE-TOP, 
Showing Arrangement of Робота. s Play-deck. 


E 2*9 FLOOR. 
| Е: 


SECTION ог ENTRANCE, CORRIDOR, ETC. 


The Widths of Pronteges 


most common in New York are: 
9in—- 16ft 9in >- 18ft9in -«- 20ft. —- zoftioin c 211t. 5¥in+ Etc. 


Cobyright 1888 by ET. Potter. Vsoftooft — % of 125ft — = Hof 150ft —— Etc. 
4 Heliotype Printing Co.Boston 
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Eye-bars. — The bars for swivel connection to be of square or round 
iron as shown, the full size to be carried round the loops which shall be 
well and truly formed and welded. 

'The swivel ends of bars to be up-set and forged round and to have 
right and left hand thread cut so that the sectional area at the root of 
the threads shall equal the area of the bars. All eye-bars must be free 
from flaws, of full and uniform thickness, and perfectly straight before 
being bored. The pin holes must be in tlie centre of the head and on 
the centre linc of the bar. The bars must be bored to exact lengths 
and the pin-holes not more than 1-64” larger than the finished diameter 
of pins. Each bidder must state his mode of manufacture of eye-bars. 

Pins. — All pins to be turned straight and smooth and to fit the pin- 
holes to within 1-64”; the diameters of the pins, as noted in the draw- 
ings, are the nominal diameters; the finished or turned diameters to be 
1-10" less; the ends of all pius to be turned down to take the nuts to a 
diameter 1-2” less than diameter of pin; the nuts, unless otherwise 
shown, to be 3-4” thick hexagonal, and have a short diameter 1” greater 
than diameter of pin; the threads to be cight per inch; tlie spools for 
pins to be wrought-iron pipe, the inner diameter of which to be 
1-4" greater than diameter of pin. Ë 

Jack Rafters. — All jack rafters between trusses to be framed into 
beam purlins, which must be substantially secured to trusses; all 
rafters and hips to have wrought-iron angles riveted to webs for footing 
up and auchoring to bearing-plates, which must be secured to walls by 
expansion-bolts. All framing for beam purlins, jack and hip rafters, 
deck beams, ete., to be made by angle-irons properly shaped for fitting ; 
fish-plates, etc., seeured in place by rivets and bolts of standard sizes, 
as specified for floor framing. All joints and mitres of beams, chan- 
nels, bars, angles, etc., must be cut elean and accurate to the proper 
and true angle and fitted closely. [It is usual to rivet all work which 
ean © done at the shops; the remainder is generally put together with 
bolts. 

Rivets.— All rivets used throughout the work, not otherwise noted, 
shown or specified, to be 6-8" and 3-4" diameter as required. 

АП rivet-holes must be accurately punched or drilled so that the 
pieces to be connected shall permit of being riveted without tlic use of 
drifts. 

All rivets to have “cup heads," except where countersinking is 
necessary and all rivets must completely fill the holes. 

Shape Iron. — The contractor will not be limited to shape iron fur- 
Wird by any particular mill and variations from the shapes shown by 
the drawings will be allowed provided the sectional area is not dimin- 
ished ; such changes, however, must receive the approval of the Super- 
vising, Architect before being carried into effect and no additional com- 
pensation shall be claimed or allowed therefor. 

Tension Members. — The tension members of trusses, ete., must be of 
the best quality, double-refined iron and finished bars must be thor- 
oughly welded in the rolling and free from injurious seams, buckles, 
blisters, cinder-spots and imperfect edges. 

Specimens for Tests. — The successful bidder will be required to pro- 
vide for testing, without extra charge, specimens of tlie iron, about six 
in all, which he proposes to use, shaped according to a diagram which 
will be furnished, and no iron shall be worked into members of the 
roof, etc., until after speeimens shall have been tested and the quality 
of the iron approved by the Supervising Architect. The specimens or 
test-pieces will be about 16” long, with area reduced to onc-half square 
inch for a length of 10" and the elongation, as noted below, shall be 
measured for a length of 8". 

The’ following table shows the ultimate strength and elongations 
which the different kinds of iron will be required to show when tested 
in specimens of the sectional area and length as above specified. 


Ultimate Elongation in & 
Specimens of Tensile Strength Length of 8 in. 
Flats, rounds and squares..............- 50,000 Ibs. 18 to 20 per cent. 
Angles and other shaped tron........... ,000 ** are 
RER TON nee asas 45,000 * IAS 


All rivets and pins must be of the best quality, doubled-refined iron. 

All tension members made by welding the eye to the bar shall be 
tested to a stress of 20,000 ponnds per square inch before being accepted 
by the Government. 

The contractor will be required to furnish facilities for the inspection 
of the iron and workmanship to the duly accredited agent of the 
Government. 

И it be deemed necessary to cut specimens for testing from finished 
pieces of the structure, such finished piece will be paid for at cost; but 
should the iron so tested not withstand the required tests, it will be 
eonsidered as rejected, and no compensation therefore will be allowed. 

Purlins.—'The entire iron framing of roofs, steep portions, docks, 
roof and sides of dormers, ctc., to have rolled-iron 2" x 2" x 1-4" y-bar 
purlins spaced generally 16” apart secured at each bearing with 3-8/ 
diameter rivets, where purlins abut masonry, 2" x 27 Т, irons for sup- 
porting the ends of them to be bolted with 3-4" x 6” expansion bolts 4^ 
apart. 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON ROOF TRIMMINGS. 


Gutters.— Gutters with the crown mould of cornice are frequently 
made of cast-iron 3-8" thick, the bottoms to be graded to drain water to 
outlets and to extend up under the eaves of slate or roof covering and 
secured to ironwork of roof by bolts, and the crown mould secured to 
stone or brickwork by expansion bolts 5-8” diameter every 3' apart, 
outlet hoppers to be cast with the section of gutter at points noted to 
connect with 4" diameter down piping, they should be cast in form 6’ to 
8' lengths and all joints lapped 2” made flush and the sections fastened 
together with countersink screws or bolts. 

Hips, Ridges, etc.— Deck cornices, hips, and ridges are frequently 
made of cast-iron 3-8” thick with the necessary stiffening ribs spaced 
about 3’ inch apart, to be made to fit closely to slate or roof covering, 
all cross joints to lap 2" made flush and the work fastened together and 
to brackets by 1-2" diameter eountersink bolts or screws, the brackets 


to be cast-iron with 3” wide spaced about 3 apart and bolted to the iron 
framing of roof. 

Scuttles are usually made of frame of boiler plate iron 1-8" thiek or 
east-iron 8-8” thick with angleirons riveted or bolted in corners and to 
bottom edges and the angle-irons bolted to roof beams with 3-8” diam- 
eter bolts, the cover to be of galvanized sheet wire No. 16 В. W. G. 
riveted to 1 1-2” x 1 1.2 angle-Iron frame and to be hung and provided 
with heavy wrought-iron hinges, hasps and staples securely riveted or 
bolted. 

Ventilators.— Generally Emoerson's ventilators or Пауев'в ventilating 
skylights are used, the frame-work is constructed of angleirons or 
where very large, of small rolled-iron beams securely riveted or bolted 
at all conneetions with from 3-8” to 5-8" diameter bolts, the base louvres 
and roof to be No. 16 (or 20) B. W. G., galvanized sheet-iron lapped 
1 1-2 and riveted at all connections and riveted to framing, and rafters. 
TheYoof and part of the sides of llayes's ventilating skylight to be pro- 
vided with heavy ribbed glass from 1-4" to 3-8” thick. 

Skylights.— The small skylights are generally made of Mayes’s stand- 
ards as shown in his illustrated catalogue, the supports for same to be 
Зи x 4” angle-irons framed with angles and rivets and bolted to iron roof 
framing or to brick walls by expansion-bolts, the skylights generally 
have a curb about 6” high above roof. 

Cresting and Finials, are generally made of wrought-iron, but fre- 
quently cast-iron; the different sections should be thoroughly secured 
together by rivets, wedges and bolts und also secured to the ridge beam 
or purlins and securely braced using wrought knees, angle-irons, rods, 
etc., as may be necessary. АП joints in exposed cast-iron work to be 
made water-tight by using red lead, elastic cement or other approved sub- 
stance. All holes in east-iron work for bolts nr screws ınust be drilled. 


STAIRS. 


The stringers and trimmers to be wrought-iron beams and channels as 
shown, all securely framed together and to bearing plates with standard 
angle-irons and bolts. Bent carriage-beams to be used where shown. 
The wall stringers to be channel-irons bolted to brickwork with 3-4 x 
6” expansion-bolts 3’ apart. The wall bearings for beams and channel- 
irons to be at least Ви, resting on plates 8х 12". Bracket step car- 
riages to be cast-iron 3-8” metal 3” wide flanges of various shapes and di- 
mensions required. Brackets for casings to be about 2/ apart. Each 
bracket to be bolted to stringers, with 2 1-2” bolts. The risers, casings, 
newels-posts, balusters, ete., to be of cast-iron of the thickness and de- 
sign shown all securely fastened tn supports. All ornamental cast-iron 
work to be fine stove castings of designs shown on de ail drawings. АП 
initres in cast-iron work to be properly faced to insure a perfeet joint. 
The holes for bolts and screws to be drilled. No wood blocks or wedges 
to be used. 

The rolled-iron required for framing to be of American manufacture 
and subject to same tests as specified for other structural ironwork. Iron 
balusters to be firmly secured, as shown, to support and to corc-rail 
above. The core-rail to be 1 1-4” x 1-4" drilled and countersunk every 
12” apart for screws to secure handrail. Handrail to be of mahogany, 
walnut or oak closely bolted at joints and finely polished. ‘The treads 
and platforms to be of dark blue or purple slate 1 1-2” thick rubbed on 
all exposed sides and edges, of shape, and secured, as shown on draw- 
ings: the treads to be in one piece each: the platform to be jointed if 
necessary over the trimmers as shown on drawings. The sofllts of stairs 
and platforms to be furred with angle-irons to the lines required and 
lathed with approved iron laths ready for plaster, or where panelled snf- 
fits are shown the mouldings to be exeeuted in cast-iron 1-27 thick and 
the flat panel in galvanized sheet-iron all securely bolted in places. 

Where treads and platforms are made of cast-iron they are to be dia- 
mond-channelled or checkered on top, the channelling to be raised 1-8 
and to have a smooth margin of 1” all around. 

The wall skirting of stairways to be cast-iron to follow the line of 
treads and platforms and to start and stop on landings against the 
architraves of the nearest door, to be made in strict aecordance with 
details and have stiffening ribs every 2'and fastened to walls with 3-8” 
diameter x 8" long countersunk expansion-bolts 3! apart and to iron- 
work where necessary with top bolts or screws. 

Spiral stairs to have treads, risers and section of newel cast in one 
piece and built around a wrought-iron pipe and each step secured to 
sanıe by top screws; the balusters to be thoroughly screwed to treads 
and to railing. 

Stcp-ladder from attic floor to scuttle in roof to be constructed of 
two 6” channels for stringers secured at bottom with 3" x 3” angle-irons 
and two ди long x 3-4" diameter expansion-bolts. The treads to bc 
white oak 1 1-4" thick resting on angle-irons 3^ x ди, riveted tostringers, 
by two 5-8” diameter rivets, and the steps secured to angleirons by 
three wood-serews to each angle. 

Wrought-iron gratings to be provided for small window areas, the 
frame to be 2” x 3-8”, let into stone coping and have 3” bearing, the 
bars to be 1 1-2" x 1-4", swaged into frame and held apart in centre by 
iron spools wlth rod passing through. 


FENCES. 


Iron fences are generally placed on the street fronts of Government 
buildings; on the rear and side either wooden board fences or brick 
walls are built. 

Iron fences are usually built on top of stone copings or on stone 
blocks set about 18” in the ground for cach post to rest on. The posts, 
rails, piekets and ornamental work between pickets are made of 
wrought-iron; the posts are generally spaecd 6” to 8” apart and are 
made 1 3-4" square, with small posts 1" square, about 1 (о X apart; 
the main posts and each alternate small post to have cast-iron collar 
on boss fltting coping and are leaded into stonc coping 4”, the small 

osts, which are not lcaded, to stop at top of stone, the bosses to be 
astened to post by 3-8" diameter countersunk tap-screws; the small 
posts pass through the rails and are swaged thereto. "The rails (gener- 
ally three) to be 5-8" x 1 3-4”, the ends bent at right angles and fastened 
with two 3-8” diameter bolts to large posts; all ironwork, where neces- 
sary, to be let into stonc coping, posts or wall of building at least 
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4”, leaded and caulked tight; the serolls and ornamental work to be 
secured to rails and posts with 3-8” diameter rivets (or serews where 
rivets cannot he used) and to stonework with 3-8” x 4” bolts. 

Sometimes cast-iron posts are used. They are generally made 
41 square, 1-4” thick, placed 8’ to 10’ apart, and are set in the ground 
about 18”, having a cedar post driven firmly in the hollow base of post 
and set in the ground from 3’ to 47; the rails to whieh the intermediate 
posts, pickets and ornaniental work are seeured are fastened to the 
east-iron posts by tap-serews or bolts. The gates for entrances to 
driveways and interior walks are made of wrought-iron with serolls, 
ornamental panels, braces, ete., and riveted with round-head rivets. 
The stanchions to which the gates are hung to be wrought-iron let into 
stonework 6” and the brace fastened with 1-2” diameter x 4" long 
expansion-bolts with hexagonal heads; the double gates have a bolt 
on standing leaf which is to be dropped into hole in stone gate-stop ; 
the other leaf of double gates and the small gates are to have approved 
stops, hasp, staple and latehes for fastening; the double gates to have 
spring catches secured to stone bloeks to hold them when open. 

Ornamental iron grilles are usually made of wrought-iron (sometimes 
east) and have a frame of 1 1-4” x 1-4” seeured to masonry by 
1-2” diameter x 3” long expansion-bolts. 

For steps and platforms at mail entrance and on coping of basement- 
entrance area, is provided a railing, the posts about 4’ apart and from 
two to three rails, all of wrought-iron 2” diameter gas-pipe, with cast- 
iron beaded fittings seeured to rails by tap-serews; frequently the 
pipes are serewed into fittings as far as practicable; the post to have a 
cast-iron Boss secured to stone by 3-8” diameter x 6” long expansion- 
bolts and the posts fastened to boss by three 3-8" diameter tap-screws. 

Iron partitions are made of studs spaeed 16” on centres, sills, and 
cap, all of 4” light ehannels or I-beams framed and seeured together 
by angle-irons, rivets and bolts; the end pieces, sill and еар are 
seeured every Û’ to masonry by expansion-bolts. 

Lattice partitions for vaults are made of steel; three and five ply 
welded steel and iron and iron bars 1" x 1-4” or 3-8” spaced 4” on een- 
tres and inclined at an angle of 45°, the sides, bottom and top to be 
riveted in between angle-irons 1 1-2” x 1 1-2”, and the angle-irons 
seeured to steel lining of vault by tap-bolts 8” apart or to masonry by 
expansion-bolts 8” apart on alternate sides of partition. 

llluminating tiling is used in sidewalks to give light to vaults and 
frequently in the first floor to give light to the interior of basement. 

The eurbs or frames are made of east-iron, with ribs and flanges and 
fastened to beams, ete., properly framed for same with bolts or screws, 
the top being fiush with floor or sidewalk. The tiles are made 
1 1-4" thiek and the glass lenses 3” to 4" across, either circular or 
hexagonal, smooth on top; the spaces between lenses are filled in with 
Portland cement or other approved substance. Sometimes small 
lenses about 2” diameter are set into iron frames and leaded. 

Painting.— All iron work to be cleaned of seales and dirt and to re- 
ceive one coat of metallie or red-lead paint in oil before leaving the 
shop. 

All pins, pin-holes and maehined surfaces must be coated with white 
lead and tallow before being shipped, in riveted work all surfaces 
coming in eontaet to be painted before being riveted; hearing and other 
surfaces not aceessible for painting after erection to receive two coats 
of paint before leaving the shop. 

After ereetion and eompletion, all the ironwork to be thoroughly and 
evenly painted, one eoat of metallie or red-lead paint mixed with pure 
linseed oil. 

Vault Doors. — Vaults in Government buildings a few years back 
were generally lined with steel, single steel lining 1 1-4” thick, or double 
steel lining 2" thiek; this is seldom done now, but fire and burglar 
proof vault doors are provided for the vaults which are generally 
located in the interior of the building, and enclosed in solid brick walls, 
the doors are generally 3’ x 7' and 3" thiek, built of alternate layers 
1-4" thick of welded steel and iron, secured together with rivets, serews, 
twisted iron and conieal shaped bolts; the edges of doors and their re- 
peetive jambs are eonstrueted with steps, tongues and grooves perfectly 
fitting each other: the doors are provided with 2” diameter bolts made 
of cold rolled shafting-iron (usually 8 bolts) and the hinges made of 
wrought-iron with steel-pins: the frames for the doors are construeted 
of wrought-iron or steel, the jambs are made the full depth of brick 
walls and secured by 3-4" diameter expansinn-bolts spaced 12” apart. 

The locks used are combination loeks, generally the combination 
time-locks manufactured by Sargent & Greenleaf. 

The inside door of vault is made of boiler-iron, arranged and hinged 
to open in the jambs with the neeessary bolts and a tumbler-lock opened 
with a key; these are usually ealled day doors. 


MEASUREMENT, 


Most all ironwork is estimated by the pound’ ornamental ironwork 
such as stairs, fences, grilles, erestings, finials, ete., of course is depend- 
ent mostly upon the design for the eost. Cast-iron is generally estima- 
ted at 450 pounds, and wrought-iron at 480 pounds per eubie foot, the 
unit is generally taken as a square foot 1” thick weighing 37 1-2 pounds 
for cast-iron and 40 pounds for wrought-iron. 

The aetual volume should be taken dedueting all holes, except those 
punched or eut out for bolts, rivets, ete.; for rolled-iron all the weights 
per lineal foot or yard are given by the rolling-mills’ hand-books, and 
the weight is obtained by simply multiplying by the length of the piece. 

Iron girders earrying only floors, weigh from 60 pounds to 100 pounds 
per lineal foot, and carrying ordinary walls and floors for a two or three 
story building from 180 pounds to 200 pounds per lineal foot, seldom as 
high as the latter, these of course are dependent upon the loads and 
spans. 

P Iden beanie for a small building will average 5 pounds to 6 pounds 
per square foot of floor area, and for a large building 6 pounds to 7 
pounds per square foot. 

Iron roofs without trusses but ineluding purlins will weigh from 8 
pounds to 10 pounds per square foot of roof area, and including the 
average number of trusses about 12 pounds. The iron roof for the 


Government building at Nashville, Tenn., which had a great many 
trusses averaged 14 pounds per square foot. 


COST. 


The eost of iron is so eliangeable and is dependent upon so many 
eanses that searcely any general approximate data can be given. In the 
past few years it has varied in price from бс. to 2c. for cast-iron and 
from Вс. to Зе. for wrought-iron. In estimating east-iron, the eost of 
making patterns and whetlıer they ean be used for one or more articles 
must be taken in aceount. Rolled-iron and plain cast-iron ean be esti- 
mated at the rates given in the quoted weekly price lists. Ornamental 
ironwork ean be estimated eorrectly after careful experience. 

Cast-iron bed-plates, cost from 1 1-2e. to Зе. per pound. 

Cast-iron eolumns, ete., eost from Зр. to бе. “ = 

Rolled-iron beams, channels, etc., eost from 4e. toner ҚА 

Iron roof eonstruetion, cost from бе. to 10e. “ $4 

Iron stairs for publie stories, including ornamental balustrade cost 
from $20.00 to $45.00 per step. 

Grilles and window sereens cost from $1.00 to $2.00 per square foot, 
un. =. 
Iron fenees with posts 7’ to 8' apart, with wrouglit-iron pickets, rails, 
serolls, ete., cost from $2.50 to $3.00 per lineal foot. 

Pipe railing, cost from $1.00 to $1.50 per lineal foot. 


Jas. li. BLACKWELL. 


GENERAL Q. A. GILLMORE. 


AN: ENTRANCE- GATEWAY 
AND-BRIDGE : CAW-WARD-AncHT. 
fier THE BUILDING NEWS, 


F General Q. A. Gillmore, who died April 7th last, the New 
OJ York Times says: 

Historians and biographers have written of.Gen. Gillmore that 
he was the greatest artillerist and one of the greatest engineers in 
the war of the rebellion. Ile was born at Black River, Lorain 
County, Ohio, Feb. 28th, 1825. His father, Quartius Gillmore, a 
farmer, moved to Ohio from Massachusetts in 1811, beeoming one of 
the pioneers on the * Western Reserve.” He was born on the day 
on which the news of John Quincy Adams's election to the Presidency 
was received at Black River, and his father expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the result by naming his first-born after the President. The 
boy's early years were all spent on his father's farm, his only © sehool- 
ing" being obtained during three months in winter. When thirteen 
years old he was sent to the Norwalk Academy, twenty-five miles 
distant from his home. Here, in a few years, he was made a teacher, 
with some of his former elassmates for pupils. Later he entered 
Elyria Academy, where, in 1845, he secured first place in English 
composition by writing his first and, as far as known, his only poem. 
This production attracted the attention of the Hon. E. S. Hamlin, 
Member of Congress for the distriet, and he offered young Gillmore 
a cadetship at West Point. The student accepted it. Before his 
first year with his class had closed he was its leader in mathematies, 
and in 1849 was graduated at its head. In the year of his gradua- 
tion he married Miss Mary O'Maher of West Point. 

His high standing in his class determined the nature of his assign- 
ment to duty, and he was made Brevet Second Lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers. He served as Assistant Engineer in building 
Forts Monroe and Calhoun, for the defense of Hampton Roads, Va., 
from 1849 to 1852. In thelatter year he was ordered to return to 
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West Point to act as assistant instructor of practical military engineer- 
ing. Sept. 5th, 1853, he was given his commission as Second Lien- 
tenant of Engineers, and was "Treasurer and Quartermaster of the 
Academy during 1855 and 1856. July 1st, 1856, he was commissioned 
a First Lieutenant in his corps, and was again sent to Fort Munroe, to 
act as assistant engineer in the construction of the works there. Ina few 
weeks, however, he was given charge of the engineer agency in 
New York city, and he also had charge of the work of supplying and 
shipping materials for the fortifications. During 1857 and 1858, 
Lieut. Gillmore had charge of the fortifications in New York Harbor, 
and he remained in control of the Engineering Agency until the 
breaking ont of the war in 1861. During his later years at the 
Military Academy, from 1852 to 1856, lie made many experiments 
with round-shot projectiles against masonry. During his control 
of the New York Harbor fortifications and the Engineering Agency 
he experimented extensively with limes and cement, with especial 
referenee to their use in the masonry of fortifications. 

Lieut. Gillmore applied for active duty in the field in August, 1861, 
and he was at once called upon to fit out the expedition against the 
coast defenses of South Carolina. He was made Captain, and Chief 
Engineer to Gen. W. T. Sherman. In November and Deeember, 
1861, he sueceeded in fortifying Hilton Head, and then the atten- 
tion of the corps was directed towards Savannah. Fort Pulaski, situ- 
ated on a marshy island, eovered beth channels of the Savannah 
River, and its demolition was necessary in order to render the ap- 
proach of Union vessels to the city possible. The oldest and ablest 
engineers in the service declared that, owing to the peculiarly marshy 
or slimy condition of the land on the coast, upon which guns eould 
not be placed, it wonld be absolntely impossible to subdue tbe fort — 
that, in fact, it was impregnable. 

Late in November баре Gillinore was ordered to make а recon- 
noissance of the locality, and two days later reported that he deemed 
the reduction of Fort Pnlaski practicable by means of batteries of 
mortars and rifled guns placed on Tybee Island. He wonld require, 
he said, 10 10-incb sea-coast mortars, 10 13-inch sea-coast mortars, 8 
heavy rifled gnns, and 8 columbiads. This proposition was received 
with astonishment by Capt. Gillmore's superior oflicers, and was 
treated with ridicule by some of the older engineers of the eorps. 
Tybee Island was something over 1,700 yards from Fort Pulaski, 
and the limit for the practicable breaching of masonry forts was then 
generally supposed to be 1,000 yards; in fact, the limit was eon- 
sidered to be from 600 to 700 yards, excepting under peculiarly 
favorable cireumstances. Even at these distances from four to seven 
days’ firing, with considerable artillery, was eonsidered necessary in 
order to render a breach prneticable. Capt. Gillmore was unable to 
qnote any authority for his belief that Fort Pulaski could be breached 
at a distance of 1,700 yards, and had only his theoretical ideas and 
his experiments to give him assurance. The position of the fort was 
such, that Gen. R. E. Lee, in the winter of 1861, notified the com- 
mander that he had nothing to fear from Туђев Island, as it was not 
within even dangerous distance. Capt. Gillmore, however, believed 
that the eapacity of rifled guns had not been fully appreciated. 
Gen. Totten, the venerable head of the corps, frowned upon the 

oung eaptain's scheme as visionary. The general commanding, 
owever, while not fully convinced of the wisdom of the scheme, 
determined to let him try it, so he endorsed the plan and sent it to 
Washington. Six weeks later a reluctant consent was given, and 
operations were begun. 

In order to eut off communication between the fort and Savannah, 
it was necessary to plaee batteries on the shore of the river above the 
fort. The coast was a marsh filled with mud and slime from two to 
twenty-five feet deep, yet the heavy guns of the battery were trans- 
E across it for four miles to Venus's Point, on Jones's Island. 

he transportation was accomplished by hand power over a wheel- 
barrow track of plank. This, of itself, was considered to be a most 
remarkable feat of engineering, but, the battery once established at 
Venus's Point, Fort Pulaski was isolated. The Confederate garrison 
did not obtain an inkling of these operations, which were carried on 
by night and by day. ‘Tybee, like Jones's Island, was a marsh full 
of slimy mud, but there were solid ridges on the former at intervals, 
and to these the heavy guns were transported in the same manner 
as in the latter place. Although the island was in full sight of the 
fort, the operations of Capt. Gillmore's force were so earefully con- 
dneted that the garrison knew nothing of what was going on. 

When the batteries were allin position extending in an are for 
2,550 yards, Gen. Sherman determined that Capt. Gillmore should 
have all the honor of success, or bear all the burden of failure, and 
he accordingly authorized him to act as Brigadier-General, in the 
meantime solieiting the appointment for him from the President. 
Thenceforward Gen. Gillmore had all the details in his own hands. 
Не gave detailed instructions to the gunners as to range, elevation, 
and intervals of fire, and on the evening of April 9th, 1862, issued 
hisorder for the bombardment. On the morning of the 10th, the 
firing began. It was soon found that the smooth bores, mortars, and 
columbiads were useless at the distance for the purpose of making 
breaches, but the rifled guns soon began to have a telling effect upon 
the fort, while the responses from the garrison did not come anywliere 
near the Union batteries. Before night a breach was almost effect- 
ed, and by two o'eloek the next afternoon the fort, in a dilapidated 
condition, was surrendered to Gen. Gillmore. This achievement 
created a sensation throughout tbis country, and, in fact, all over 


Europe, for it rendered vulnerable half the fortifications of the 
world. Gen. Gillmore's provisional appointment as Brigadier-Gen- 
eral was confirmed by the President, and soon afterward he came 
home to New York on sick leave, having been attacked by malaria. 
In October, he was assigned to command the district of Central Ken- 
шеку. Неге he defeated Pegram at the battle of Somerset, and 
drove him aeross the Cumberland. For this he was brevetted Col- 
onel of Engineers. 

Later in the same year, Gen. Gillmore aecomplished some brilliant 
artillery exploits in the bombardment of Charleston, for which he 
was highly commended in the annual reports of the General-in-Clief. 
Soon afterward he was made a Major-General of Volunteers. He 
acted for a time as fe psit Вик of the fortifieations of the mili- 
tary division of West Mississippi, and in January, 1865, was given 
command of South Carolina. Не resigned his volunteer commission 
in December, 1865, and in 1866, was made a member of the Special 
Board of Engineers to conduct experiments in conncetion with the 
use of iron in the construction of permanent fortifications. He 
served as superintending engineer of the fortifications on Staten 
Island, from 1866 to 1869, and also, for several sueceeding years, of 
the works along the Atlantic coast south of New York City. He 
was made a Lieutenant-Colonel of Engincers, June 13th, 1874, and 
conducted many notable military enterprises on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. Не was one of the judges at the Centennial Exhibition, 
in 1876, and was President of the Mississippi River Commission in 
1879. He has since then been a member И numerous commissions 
appointed by the Government for the purpose of making military 
tests, 

The degree of A. M. was conferred on Gen. Gillmore by Oberlin 
College, in 1856, and that of Ph. D. by Rutgers College, in 1878. 
Пе was the author of “ The Siege and Reduction of Fort Pulaski," 
of a“ Practical Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic-Cements, and Mortars,” 
of “Engineering and Artillery Operations against the Defenses of 
Charleston,” of “ Beton Coignet, and Other Artificial Stones,” of 
works on the strength of building-stones of the United States, and 
on roads, streets, and pavements. 

One of his biographers says of Gen. Gillmore’s military record : 
* He made himself the first artillerist of the war, and if not also the 
first engineer, he was second to none. In the boldness and origin- 
ality of his operations he surpassed any similar achievements, not 
only in tbis war, but in any war. Notwithstanding the varied oper- 
ations around Richmond, Atlanta, and Vieksburg, when men speak 
of great living engineers, they think as naturally of Gillmore in the 
New World, as of Todleben, in the Old.” 


STREET-WATERING WITH SEA-WATER. 


HEN the world 
and lis wife go 
down to tle 

seaside in summer 
they put a heavy strain 
on the resources of 
many a quiet town. 
They consume all the 
fresh butter and eggs, 
the milk, and the fruit 
produced for miles 
ronnd, and, not least, 
they reduce the store 
of water at a speed 
which costs the local 
engineer many an 
anxious hour. They 
have come in search 
of health and pleasnre, 
and for both objeets 
they require plenty of 
water. The morning 
tub becomes an article 
of faith with them, 
even if they neglect it 
all the rest of the year, 
and the ablutions of 
the children are ear- 
ried ont on an un- 
heard-of scale, while, if every atom of dust in the street is not laid, 
they write to the local paper, and threaten to give the place a bad 
name in the part of the conntry from which they come. This extra 
demand oceurs at a time wlıen there is but little rainfall to replenish 
the reservoir or underground store on which the town relies, and 
when the flushing of the drains and the watering of gardens is added 
to the попа] requirements of the resident population. Fortunately, it 
only lasts a short time — so short that it renders the expenditure of 
large sums for providing storage a very unremunerative proceeding. 
Under these conditions it is curious that the unlimited sea su ply has 
not been more often drawn upon. Twice a day it comes right up to 
the town, almost at the street level, and it can be used in the most 
lavish way without any danger of exhansting the store. For bathing 
purposes salt water is unequalled, while for such uses as flushing 
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well Unfortunately, the idea was at one time prevalent that for 
these two purposes sea-water was not applicable. It was demon- 
strated in the laboratory that the combination of sewage and salt water 
gave rise to the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and from this it 
was argued that if it were admitted to the drains it would оесаѕіоп a 
foul smell which would be perceived at every gully-hole, and would 
give the impression that the system of sewerage was defective. On 
the roads likewise the sea-water was credited with a disintegrating 
action. Consequently, in most of our coast towns sea-water was not 
applied to any municipal purpose. In some few, however, the sur- 
veyor was more enterprising, and by prolonged trial satisfied himself 
that none of the evils attributed to the use of sea-water were of any 
moment if reasonable precautions were observed. In the town of 
Ryde salt-water has been used for road sprinkling for thirty-five 
years; and there are several otber towns where the practice has 
been more or less in vogue for some time. Recently the subject has 
attracted general attention in watering-places, and several schemes 
have been mooted for the local supply of sea-water. An account of 
those projects and also of existing works has been eompiled by Mr. 
Stephen Harding Terry, and forms the subject of a paper read by 
him before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. From this 
paper, which is exhaustive of the subject, we learn that there is an 
almost universal concensus of opinion that salt water is superior to 
fresh water as a means of laying dust on flint, macadam, and wood 
roads. The borough engineer of Ipswich, Mr. E: Buckham, ad- 
dressed inquiries to the engineers of thirty-five coast towns, asking 
their experience with sea-water. Twelve said that they were em- 
ploying it, and two were about to build permanent works to render 
its use possible. Two, only, spoke adversely to its use on roads. 
The remainder witnessed that it had a binding effeet on the surface, 
covering it with a skin or glaze quite different from the result of 
fresh-water sprinkling, and so permanent that only about half or 
one-third as much water was required. The engineer of Ryde, how- 
ever, stated that too frequent applications of salt water rendered the 
streets slippery, and that in very hot weather an occasional applica- 
tion of fresh water was needed. In only one place has any complaint 
arisen in connection with the flushing of the drains, and Mr. Terry 
suggests that if the drains were foul, flushing of any kind would stir 
them up and give rise to nnpleasant effects. It may, however, be as- 
sumed, we think, that when sea-water is used for flushing it shonld 
be applied only at suitable times, when it can sweep right through to 
the outfall, and that it should not be allowed to lie in contact with 
sewage in a drain which is sealed by the rising tide. 

To render the use of sea-water really economical it must be sup- 
plied through the town by a system of mains, with hydrants for filling 
the carts and flushing-tanks. Such works have been carried out in 
several places at a very moderate cost. At Great Yarmouth they 
eost 45001. and consist of an 8 horse-power Crossley gas-engine, a 
12-inch pump, a tower and tank containing 22,000 gallons, a settling- 
tank, and a suction-pipe to the jetty. There are 900 yards of main 
varying from 3 inches to 8 inches, 40 stand-pipes, and 12 automatic 
flushing syphons of 2000 gallons capacity each. The total ex- 
penses, including interest on capital, repayment of loan in twenty 
years, depreciation, wages, gas, oil, ete., are under 500. per annum. 
For this amount some 30 million gallons are raised 44 feet’at the cost 
of 4d. per 1000 gallons. Of this five million gallons are nsed for 
street watering and 25 million gallons for sewer flushing. The an- 
nual cost to the inhabitants is rather less than a penny in the pound 
on the assessment. The borough engineer states that since the works 
were completed the saving in purchase of flint and gravel has been 
3001. per annum, and will be greater. The distribution costs less by 
1001. a year in consequence of a less volume sufficing, and the roads 
are better watered, while the flushing of the sewers is well worth the 
whole cost of the works. 

Littlehampton, in Sussex, completed its sea-water works last 
Angust. The tank holds 20,500 gallons and can be filled in three 
hours by a pump driven by a two horse-power gas-engine. "There 
are 900 lineal yards of mains and three drawing-off stations. The 
cost was 8501., and the total annual expense is 1501., including repay- 
ment of loan. This is equal to 124. the pound of the rentable valne. 
Hastings bas spent 90001. on its work, and the height of tlie reservoir 
is sufficient to render the water available for fire purposes. 

'The experience already gained demonstrates that for an addition 
to the rates of a peuny or two-pence in the pound, a seaside town 
can put it:elf into the position of being able to water its roads with- 
out stint through the longest and hottest summer, while its sewers 
may be flushed out most thoroughly. There are besides the collat- 
eral advantages of a total saving of the fresh water formerly used for 
these purposes, of an economy in the upkeep of the roads, and in tbe 
attractiou offered to visitors of having salt water laid directly to the 
bath-rooms of the houses. This last is, in itself, a considerable ad- 
dition to the attractions of a watering-place. "There are plenty of 
people who are wishful to enjoy the bracing effect of sea-water, but 
who do not care to undress in a ramshackle box on wheels, and 
disport themselves in scant attire among the waves while an idle 
crowd on shore while away the forenoon in criticism on their want 
of agility, and in the threatened obesity of their forms. For strong 

swimmers and youth of both sexes conscious of possessing good 
figures, the outdoor bath is full of delights, but the choice of a place 
to spend the summer holiday lies with the heads of a family who 
have partly lost their zest for outdoor pursuits, while they are the 
more eager to conserve their health, since it shows signs of giving 


way. А domestic sea-water supply would often eanse such people to 
give one watering-place the preference over another.— Engineering. 


ESTIMATES. 


F all the *royal roads" to learning in popnlar demand among 
9 those connected with architeeture and building, none is perhaps 

more ardently desired than a quick method of estimating. The 
editor of any architectural journal will know how frequently the 
question is asked, “How can I estimate the cost of a building with- 
out taking the trouble to figure ont all the material and labor in- 
volved in its construction." "The answer is, that there is no way if 
an accurate estimate be required. 

But when it is only desired to obtain an approximate estimate of 
eost, the method known as “cubing out” is to be recommended. 
This method is simple, indeed very simple, but it needs not a little 
judgment and some amount of experience in its application. 

Suppose that a building of a certain class eosts to erect in a 
particular location sueh and such a sum, then a building of the same 
class and in the same position, bnt of double the size, would eost 
approximately double the amount. In other words, the cost of a 
building is (within certain limits) in arithmetical proportion to its 
size. This gives the key-note of the principles of cubing out. 
Having ascertained the cubical contents of a building by measuring 
from one-half way up the height of the roof to one-half way down 
the depth of the foundations and multiplying by the length and 
breadth of the structure, the number so obtained is multiplied by 
the value of a single foot, and so an approximate estimate of the cost 
of the whole building is obtained. 

It is clear enongh that the value placed upon the single unit foot 
practically determines the whole result. To obtain these unit values 
in different classes of buildings and in all manner of loeations will be 
the first aim of any one wishing to employ the method. This is best 
done by figuring on work actually exeeuted. Take, for example, the 
drawings of several of the ordinary tenement-houses of which the 
cost is known. Figure out the eubical contents, divide the eost and 
so obtain the average cost price of the unit foot of such a building. 
Whenever it is desired to obtain an approximate estimate of the 
cost of building similar flats, these figures will, by a simple calcula- 
tion, always give the result. Of eourse, when there are any special 
circumstances surrounding the particular case tending eitber to raise 
or lower the price as, for instance, local difficulties of construction on 
the one hand or abundance of materials on the other, due allowance 
must be made.: > 

The value of cubing out is greater than is ordinarily recognized. 
The few figures upon which it is based are so easily remembered that 
it is almost surprising that it is not more widely used. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred buildings are designed within specific limits of cost, 
and to obtain at the outset the maximum eapacity in cubic feet will 
be a material help in the subsequent proceedings. 

A good plan is to form a tabulated list of prices obtained by figur- 
ing on work actually executed. Thus we might have “flats first- 
class," “second-class,” and so on. Private residences and cot- 
tages of various grades, office-buildings, churehes and ehapels, 
schools, ete., where deemed advisable a number of eolumns might 
be assigned to indicate the cost of the particular deseription of 
building in different cities. ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS. 


CAROLINA CLAY-EATERS. 


T has been a matter of speculation for years as to why tbe “poor 
white trash ” of central North Carolina ate the elay that is found 
in that part of the country. It remained for a Philadelphia physi- 

eian to solve the mystery. A short time ago Dr. Frank H. Getchell, 
of 1432 Spruce Street, went on a gunning expedition to North Caro- 
lina. His quest for game led him into the wild country back of 
Salisbury, which is inhabited, for the most part, by a miserable race 
of beings with only just enough energy to eke out a wretched exist- 
ence, These creatures are nearly all veritable living skeletons, and 
with few exceptions, are addieted to the habit of elay-eating. 

While shooting wild turkey and other game in this wild region; 
Dr. Getchell made an incidental study of this peculiar liabit or vice 
among the inhabitants. It is a mountainous country, and in the 
spring little rivulets start out from the caps of snow on the mountain, 
and as the days grow warmer, the little rivulets become torrents, 
and great wash-outs are made along the mountain side. 

The soil is of a heavy сізуеу nature, but there are strata of clay 
that is heavier than the rest, and when the water rushes down, this 
clay is formed into little pellets and rolls and accumulates in heaps 
in the valley. These little pellets and rolls are what the clay-eaters 
devour with as much avidity as a toper swallows a glass of whiskey. 

* Among the poor people of this section," said Dr. Getchell, “the 
habit of eating clay is almost universal Even little toddlers are 
confirmed in the habit, and the appetite seems to increase with time. 
While investigating the matter, I entered a eabin ocenpied by one of 
these poor families, and saw a little chap tied by the ankle to the leg 
of a table, on which was placed a big dish of bread and meat and 
potatoes within easy reach. The child was kicking and crying, and 
I asked his mother why she had tied him up. She replied that she 
wanted him to eat some food before he went out to the clay and he 
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refused to do so. ‘The woman confessed that she ate the clay her- 
self, but explained that the child's health demanded that it eat some 
snbstantial food before eating any earth. Almost every one I met 
in this section was addicted to this habit. They were all very thin, 
but their flesh seemed to be puffed out. This was particularly 
noticeable about the eyes, which had a sort of reddish hue. 

* All of the clay-eaters were excessively lazy and indolent, and all 
of these conditions combined led me to the conclusion that there 
must be some sedative or stimulating qualities, or both, in the elay, 
and [ determined to find out whether there was or not. I con- 
sequently brought a lot of the clay home with me, and Professor 
Tiernan and myself made an analysis of the stuff, and discovered 
that, instead of clay-caters, the inhabitants of central North Caro- 
lina shonld more properly be called arsenic-caters. All of this clay 
contains arsenic, but exactly in what proportion we have not yet dis- 
covered. Arsenic-cating is common in many parts of the world, and 
is practised to a greater or less extent throughout the world. It acts 
as a sedative and also as a stimulant. The mountaineers of Styria, 
Austria, are habitual arsenic-eaters. ‘They give as their reason for 
eating it that they are better able to climb the mountains after eating 
the poison, and their explanation is a perfectly reasonable one, as 
arsenie acts as a sedative to the heart's action. The habit is also 
prevalent in the Tyrol and in the Alps. 

“It is also said that the peasant girls of Switzerland and parts of 
Germany and in Scandinavia eat arsenic to give luster to their eyes 
and eolor to their cheeks, but this is a matter I have not investigated. 
It has been shown that arsenic or arsenical fumes are a sure cure for 
intermittent fever. The inhabitants of a section of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, at one time suffered with this type of fever, but when the 
copper-works were established there, the fever disappeared. This 
was aecounted for by the arsenical fumes created in the treatment of 
copper. As to whether arsensic-eating shortens life I am not yet 
prepared to say, but I intend investigating the matter thoroughly." 
— The Clay Worker. 


A CELEBRATED ART MANUFACTURER. 


VERY one knows the pictures of M. Van Beers, and not a few 
admire them ; years ago he painted in the mauner of his master 
Leys, and gave us vivid bits of color, as in his long processional 

work representing the funeral, I think, of the Emperor Charles V, 
then, at a later Salon, abont 1873 or 1874, artistic Paris was en- 
chanted by a boy in yellow and black — powerful, masterly and 
notable. But although we artists liked these things, they did not im- 
press the publie; so M. Van Beers struck out in a new line, and 
gave us а dainty little lady in pink, sitting on a park bench — I think 
it was called “Le Soir” — а background of trees, a carriage and pair 
drawn up in the distance, and a sky reddened by the afterglow, 
made up a charming little pieture, had it not been spoiled by the 
somewhat outré dress of the girl. This picture was a success, 
attributed evidently by tlie painter, to the high-heeled shoes and silk 
stockings, for henceforth M. Van Beers devoted himself to these 
accessories. Paris talked of nothing bnt Van Beers’s tiny pictures, 
and Bond Street also took him np. When notoriety waned, an action 
for slander, against some eritic who ealled his pictures colored photo- 
graphs, brought him before the public again. Badly hung one year 
at the Salon, Van Beers scratched the face of one of his diminutive 
damsels, and again he was much discussed. Then, here in London, 
we had an exhibition of masks, and taınbourines, and other conceits, 
with sprawling ballet-girls in silk stockings and high-heeled shoes ap- 
pearing upon the backs of sandwich men, and upon all the hoard- 
ings. Shillings poured into the coffers, and we felt that here was 
another type of cant to keep company with Doré’s huge canvases, 
and other peoples’ nocturnes, dots, spots and symphonic harmonies. 
And what is the end of it all? — for let us hope it is the end. Here 
is the substance of a little tale of a procés, taken from la Flandre 
libérale of Ghent, giving charming revelations of the art-manufactory 
of the great master M. Van Beers. 

Finding himself at Ostende, last August, the painter saw some 
works for sale, which he considered were forgeries of his own. 
Stupidly bringing an action against the dealer, the evidence at the 
trial was turned against himself. Two Paris artists affirmed that 
Van Beers kept some half-dozen painters constantly at work, as his 
“ghosts.” Sometimes he put a few finishing strokes to the pictures, 
and generally he signed them. The original agreement was that the 
copyists were to receive half-payment — but this promise was not 
kept, and the help seem to have been paid like other “hands” in a 
factory. The atelier Van Beers, situated in Paris, was absolutely 
nothing but a manufactory of pictures — this is the painter's own 
admission | and this is the man whose pictures have been the fashion | 
Colored photographs? who can tell? But it is proved that much, 
signed Van Beers, is merely the work of Dewit, Semenowsky & 
Company, with a few finishing touches, and the signature of the 
putative author. 

What a downward path for a inan to travel | ¿xcessively clever 
and original he has turned his cleverness to gulling the public. Not 
eontent with vulgarizing his works as advertisements of cigars, he 
must needs turn pieture-making into a mere trade. It is to be hoped 
that the hanging-committees of all our exhibitions will show M. 
Van Beers the door in future; but we shall be curious to see in what 
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| guise such a master of invention will turn up next time, — for that 
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he is crushed out permanently, there is little likelihood. 


The eareer of Van Beers ought to be a warning to the public; but 
I suppose it is a vain hope to suppose for one moment, that shams 
and cant will ever be suppressed. When a painter is the fashion, 
he may paint boneless and colorless people like Puvis de Chavannes, 
or stockings and boots like Van Beers, or “dots and spots " like an 
eminent impressionist ; or he may sweep some gray over a canvas and 
drop a few yellow specks about it and call it a “sonata,” and surely 
every one will declare such works to be charming; but neverthe- 
less, sooner or later, this particular cant gets exposed. That it is 
succeeded by another craze equally silly, one knows perfectly well; 
but still it is some’ slight satisfaction to feel that there is one less 
master of cant in the world. It is the age of eccentricities, and 
honest work does not “pay”; still, money is not everything in this 
world, and one would rather have starved as a Delacroix or a Millet, 
than have made a fortune as a Van Beers. $. BEALE. 


СОХР NAS, 


A Uu ae iac 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


STAMFORD, CONN., Aprii 26, 1888, 
То THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT;— 

Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly give me the address of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, from whom I presume the pamphlets 
referred to in your editorial of April 21, 1888, can he obtained? I 
am much interested in the subjects of these essays and should like to 
obtain copies of them. Very truly, C. 1. PAYNE. 


[ADDRESS Dr. Irving A. Watson, Secretary, Concord, N. Н. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ANCHITECT.] 


THE COST OF SMALL HOUSES IN PARIS, 


BALTIMORE, MD., Аргії 19, 1888, 
То тик Epirons OF ТИЕ AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — In your paper of issue 27th of August, 1887, page 
94, you refer to items of cost of small Paris house, details of which 
are published in La Semaine des Constructeurs, Will you oblige a 
subscriber by informing me the date of the issue of La Semaine des 
Constructeurs, in which this article a pears, and also where same 
may be purchased in this country. May I take this opportunity to 
thank you for your very satisfactory publication and say with what 
pleasure 1 have renewed my subseription to the Imperial Edition, 
although only an amateur. Í remain, dear sirs, yours very truly, 

CLYMER УУПУТЕ. 


[Wk are very sorry that we do not keep a long file of La Semaine des 
Constructeurs, and cannot refer to the number. As it probably is not on 
sale in this country we wil! say that the bureau of publleation is 51 Rue des 
Ecoles, Paris. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCINECT. ] 


MR. TARVER’S THEATRE PLANS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 25, 1888, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT:— 

Dear Sirs, — In the 14th April issue is a clever editorial descrip- 
tion of Mr. Tarver's efforts over the vexed theatre problem; based, 
1 should judge, on a perusal of the plans. May I trouble you to ad- 
vise me where a copy of these and a full description of the scheme 
can be obtained? thus obliging, Yours sincerely, 

Gro. MARTIN Huss. 


(Тик plans and description may be found in the British Architect of 
March ob, 1888. — Eos. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 3k 


E ——— 
BUILDING-MOVERS, 


BARRIE, ONT., Aprii 21, 1888, 
То тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Please inform me through the columns of your paper, 
the names of some firms who would undertake the lowering of a 
brick church, 50’ x 90° with tower in front about 70’ high. The 
walls are 25' high, 18" thick. The church is situated on a gravel 
hill and requires to be lowered about 6. By doing so you will con- 
fer a favor on a SUBSCRIBER. 


[Isaac Bram € Co., 444 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass., can handle large 
work satisfactorily. — Eps. AMERICAN ARIICITECT.] 


ee 


CATHEDRAL Licntixe ву ELECTRICITY. — Bristol Cathedral in Eng- 
land, is to be lighted by electricity. It will be used for the first time at 
a special evening service on June 8th, which is to be held in celebra- 
tion of the completion of the western towers, when “Israel in Egypt” 
is to be given with a choir of six hundred voices and full orchestral 
accompaniment. 
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Тин First or ScExE-PaixTERS.— Loutherbourg was born at Stras- 
bourg on Oct. 31, 1740, aud came of an artistic stock, his father being 
chief painter to the Prince of IIanaudarmstadt. It wns not the intention 
of his parent that he should follow nrt as a profession, but the heredi- 
tary bias came upon him so strongly while at the local college that his 
father pocketed his hopes and sent him to study painting under Carlo 


Vanloo at Paris. The wisdoin of this course was speedily exemplified 
by the young artist's election as member of tlie French Academy in 1763 
— a very signal honor, seeing that in bestowing it the association had 
infringed upon the rule that no one nnder thirty years of age should be 
received into their body. Not long after this Loutherbourg made an ex- 
tensive tour through Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, painting as he 
travelled a large number of land and sea scapes and several battle- 
pieces, which brought him still more prominently into notice. His 
striking abilities as a battle painter, combined with an appropriate mili- 
tary appearanee, earned for him many years afterward the amusing 
sobriquet of “Field Marshall Leatherbags," to which Jack Bannister 
stood an unblushing sponsor. Most of Loutherbourg's innovations at 
Drury Lane were largely due to the powers of observation brought into 
play during this period of Continental travel. In Italy he saw the prae- 
tical outeome of the reforms attempted by the two Bibienas (great archi- 
tects both), to one of whom Algarotti attributes “ the introduction of 
accidental points, or, rather, the invention of viewing seenes by the 
angle," which, he adds, ** produces the finest effect imaginable, but re- 
quires the nicest judgment to bring properly into practice." Equally 
important for ns must have been the Parisian influenee on the artist. 
Great attention was now beginning to be paid in the French eapital to 
the hitherto neglected rules of scenie perspective, owing to the labors 
of the celebrated Giovanni Servandoni, whose services had been first ac- 
quired by tlie Opéra in 1726, and were retained there for close on twenty 
years. Apart from this the Chevalier was excellently well versed in the 


intrieaeies of stage mechanism, and is said, while in Paris, to have con- , 


structed a “ Temple of the Sun,” adorned with “eight thousand jewels 
set in revolving columns," the like of which, for extreme brilliancy, 
had never been witnessed before. Some of Loutherbourg's work at 
Drury Lane shows that he must have made a profound study of this 
kind of scenery іп his early days. It is worthy of mention, however, that 
Servandoni had a more direct, if obviously slight, influence on the Eng- 
lish stage. In praising a fairy palace scene in the Covent Garden panto- 
mime of January, 1774, the London Magazine says it was one of those 
which ** Servandoni prepared some years sinee, but not used." In all 
probability the Florentine had been induced to paint one or two scenes 
for the theatres when he eame to London in April, 1749, to superintend 
the construction of the great firework machine erected in Greenwich 
Park in eonnection with the rejoieings over the General Peaee. He died 
at Paris in 1760.— The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Nor Тахир since 1085. — Four centuries of exemption from all tax- 
ation is a valuable privilege for one family to enjoy. The British pater- 
familas who grumbles and pays will hardly credit the existence of a 
heritage so peculiar, and will eertainly not be surprised to learn that 
this happy family did not exist on English soil. The village of Chalo 
St. Мага is an obscure place in the vicinity of Stampes, ушей at a re- 
mote period was blest with a fortunate or enterprising maire. А legend, 
for which there appears to be no historie evidence, states that in the 
year 1085, Eudes, the mayor of Chalo St. Mard, made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land as a sort of proxy for the king, who was too ill to leave 
home, and in return for the troubles nnd dangers thus eneountered he 
and his descendants and their families were to be absolved from the 
payment of taxes. What is certain is that in 1336, the descendants of 
Eudes renewed their claim, and it was allowed by the Chancellerie of 
Philippe Vl. The document, said to have been signed by Philippe I, 
and forming the original grant of this singular imniunity, was not then 
forthcoming, but an abstract or account of it was produeed and certified 
as a correct copy or diploma by the Abbots of St. Magloire, St. Victor 
and St. Geneviève, who were contemporaries of St. Louis, King of 
France. This passed muster in an uncritical age, and the descendants 
of Eudes, Mayor of Chalo St. Mard, married and multiplied until they 
formed an untaxed tribe some tlıirty thousand strong. The story has 
just been retold by a French antiquary, M. Noel Valois, who states 
that this curious historical humbug was decisively detected and exposed 
by Antoine Marie d’Hozier in the middle of the last century. But the 
ancien régime was drawing to its close when in 1752 the exemption 
censed. For at least four centuries a baseless fiction influenced even 
the unsentimental tax-farmers of France, and during the same long 
lapse of years the overtaxed eitizens had the opportunity of eontrasting 
the extortions to which they were subjeeted with the immunity enjoyed 
by the ehildren of the Mayor of Chalo St. Mard and all who had the 
honor of kinship and alliance with them.— Exchange. 


No pronounced improvement has as yet set In in trade or manufacturing 
eireles, according to the usuallv-quoted commercial authorities. There іч 
unusual activity in various side channels not reported. What the trunk 
lines are doing this week, what the elearing-house reports are for the past 
six days, what the totals nre in various staple products at distributing cen- 
tres for the week, may be interesting reading, but they do not represent the 


actual trade and commereinl conditions. “he stock and bond specnlatars 
are counting unhatched chickens, manufacturers are figuring out future 
bnsiness, railroad projectorsare counting on the employment of millions of 


| dellars that will yield dividends in a year or two, land specnlators are antl- 

elpating great sales to new comers at high prices, and agricultnral, mining 
| and lumber and other interests are looking forward to a season of increased 
activity that wlll bring them larger volumes of business and better margins. 
At no time in the history of the country has as large a stream of capital 
sought employment in reproductive channels as now. To-day's earnings 
disappear in to-morrow's loans. The country is living economically and is 
avoiding inflated values in every direction. Overproduction is also avoided 
and an intelligent control is exercised іп every braneh of business, produc- 
tive and distributive. So far as national legislation has gone, there is 
nothing to cause the great producing interests any concern. It is now more 
generally and more clearly recognized than it was a few years ago that an 
abundant supply of money is the prime reqnisite of industrial, commercial 
and fiuancial health, and the feeble efforts made by the old school of law- 
makers to run the business of the country on a gold basis make no impres- 
sion against the powerful public sentiment, backed by business interests, 
tbat demands an abundance of the best money that our circumstances 
allow us to have and use. No financial policy has yet been mapped out 
and no vigorons efforts will be made very long in advance of actual require- 
ments. Business men, mannfacturers, builders, all are deeply coneeroed 
in the establishment, at the earliest day possible, of a financial as well as of 
a sound fiscal system which will satisfy the country. The natural process of 
decay will soon force a new financial system проо us. The purely money- 
lending interests will seek to gain vantage grounds they could not ocenpy 
when the present system received its birth in the throes of civil war. 
There is now no war, there is no other pressure than a purely business one 
on us to devise and adopt a sonnd system. There is danger of making a 
mistake because the money-lenders are few, united, keen and far-seeing, 
the masses whose future material interests are to be affected in the choice 
of a system or basis are uninformed, nnorganized and indifferent. A right 
system of finance will open up a grand future, a wrong system will preci- 
pitate a depression and panic as soon as the economie heresies adopted in the 
furtherance of selfish interests can work their way to the vitals. The gold 
idea would in time donble tbe present enormous individnal indebtedness of 
the people to money-lenders withont conferring any corresponding advan- 
tage. That an attempt will be made to foist a grinding and oppressive 
financial system npon us cannot be doubted by the student of onr history for 
fifty years past or even by the observer of current events at Washington. 
The proper basis of our future monetary system will soon become the 
ahsorbing one among the leading minds on both sides of the question. 
Every week confirms the ofteo-repeated statement that the brakes are 
being tightened on the wheels of trnde. In iron, consumption is away 
behind. In coal the per capita consumption is not as large as last year, 
although the anthraclte output із two days ahead of last year. So far this 
year the distribution of bituminous coal is one week ahead of last year in 
Eastern markets. То Southern markets coal and coke are in urgent 
demand. In Western markets demand is slack, 3nd upwards of seven thou- 
sand workers in the Connellsville region are idle. There is great activity 
in the construction of lake craft and docks and wbarves are to be built all 
along the lakes from Buffalo to Dulnth to multiply the facillties for rapid 
shipment. Munch new bridgework is projected across the Western and 
Northwestern rivers and Pennsylvania iron-makers who keep informed in 
this direetion estimate that bridgework will be quite plenty during the last 
half of the rear. The car and locomotive builders are crowded. Байла 
owners look for orders aggregating 200,000 tons to drop in on them within 
thirty days after the defeat of the pending tarlff bill. Agents for elevator- 
work in the Northwest, for electrical plants, water and gas works, for min- 
lag, flooring and lumber mill machinery have returned home within a week 
or two with even larger orders than were secured last year. On the other 
hand, several Eastern and Western trank lines will discharge all the help 
they can dispense with, but so far as can be learned this week there will be 
no serious curtailment of manufacturing activity. Cotton mills will run as 
nsual. The ontpnt of textile goods in general will be larger during the last 
half of tbe year than the first half. More heavy machinery is now under 
contract than ever. The labor question bas assumed a more satlsfactory 
shape. The fever of organization is subsiding aud a clearer perception of 
the lantility of strikes, except in extreme cases, is recognized, The educa- 
tional scheme will not be aatisfactory for several reasons, one being the 
nnwillingness of members to listen to anything but what suits them, 
Arhitration is less in favor. More aggressive measures will be demanded 
later on and strikes will onee again »e the popular means of advancing 
labor's cause. This reaction is probable within two years. The scattering 
of skilled labor in progress also helps to decrease the striking tendency for 
the present, bnt should a depression overtake the country the present con- 
servative methods of labor management would be thrown to the winds. 
Lower rates of compensation will be established in several industries, 
especially in the West, where the expansion of capacity will not keep pace 
with the record of two or three years past. Labor leaders see that with the 
more complete organization of employers to contend against, their wiser 
policy lies in conservative methods. The secret of the advantage recently 
seenred by employers is due to the expansion of producing capacity beyond 
current wants. Any Industry can idle fifteen to twenty per cent of its force 
and thus bring labor to terms. Capital's disadvantage for a year or two 
past was due to the fact that it was necessary to keep every wheel turning. 
The situation has been reversed. Manufacturing interests find it cheaper 
in the long run to be able to suspend ten per cent of their labor force, even 
though a portion of their machinery remain idle, than to run to full capa- 
eity at wages virtnally dictated by labor. Only second in interest to labor 
probabilities at this time is the question of prices. That there will be a reac- 
tion no ooe doubts. Bottom prices were looked for this month. Мавшас- 
turers East and West write and say bottom has not yet been reached. The 
only visible effect produced is greater curtailment. Failures аге not increas- 
ing. Nelther is mortgage indebtedness. Lumber manufacturers will make 
and ship more lumber than last year. The country trade is absorbing more 
than its usual average and Soutbern mills are increasing their production 
faster than Northern. Prices nre firm but dealers along the coast argue 
lower prices will result from the great increase in ontput. This is guess- 
work. No one can measure the probable demands. Every farmer іх à 
better customer than a few years ago, and the increased demand for build- 
Ing material and staple household products in rural localities may be safely 
estimated at double the volume of three or four years ago. Statisticians 
overlook this sonrco in estimating probabilities of trade. Reports from one 
hundred and seven railronds show an increase in earnings from seventy to 
seventy-two million dollars for the first quarter of the year over first quar- 
ter of last year. Reports from Maine and Delaware River-shipyards indicate 
a busy half year from July 154 to make np for severe losses of schooners 
and small craft along the coast aod Gulf. Ship timber and ironwork for 


ships have been contracted for in Pennsylvania quite liberally within the 
past month. 


S. J. PARKHILL $ Co., Printers, Boston. 
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ANY of our readers remember the competition for the 
Masonie Temple, at Richmond, Va., which was announced 
last winter, and wbich bas had a rather novel result. 

The eompetition was a limited one, invitations having been sent 
to fifty-three architects. The first premium offered was not 
the execution of the building, but a sum of three thousand dol- 
lars, in return for eomplete working-drawings and specifica- 
tions, general supervision, and a guaranty that a responsible 
eontraetor eould be furnished to ereet the building for one 
hundred thousand dollars; and the eommittee reserved the right 
to reject any or all designs. Nothing was said about the em- 
ployment of an expert jury to make the award. It is not sur- 
prising that only fifteen out oí the fifty-three invited arehitects 
responded to the invitation, and persons familiar with such 
competitions will be prepared to learn that none of the designs 
were found satisfactory. Instead, however, of shipping them 
back to their owners, and elearing the ground for a fresh trans- 
action, the committee, with what appears to be an honorable 
sense of obligation to tlıe competitors, selected four of the 
designs, submitted by Messrs. Jackson C. Gott, of Baltimore, 
Rose € Stone, of New York, MeDonald Brothers, of Louis- 
ville, and the J. B. Legg Architectural Company, of St. Louis, 
plaeing them in the order named, and reported to the Masonie 
Temple Association that in its opinion Mr. Gott should be 
given the first opportunity of making his plans satisfactory, 
and of demonstrating that the building eould be егестед in ac- 
cordance with them for the stipulated sum. If he failed to do 
80 within a reasonable time, to the satisfaction of the commit- 
tee, its recommendation was that Messrs. Rose € Stone 
should be allowed the same opportunity; and so on until a sat- 
isfactory design was obtained. If one of the four architeets 
named sueceeded in making his plan satisfactory, the other 
three were to receive at once the small sums offered as seeond, 
third and fourth prizes, on eondition that their designs proved 
to be capable of being ereeted within the limit of eost given in 
the circular. Whether Mr. Gott will manage to make his 
design pleasing to the committee, or how he will go to work to 
do so, we are quite unable to say, but he has our hest wishes 
for his success, and, objectionable as the terms of competition 
were, we are not displeased to see that the eommittee proposes 
to adhere rigidly to the limit of eost specified. If it were once 
understood that this was an essential condition, and that designs 
which obviously could not be built for the sum named would 
not be eonsidered, eompetitions would be much more attractive 
to honest architects, who, at present, can rarely tell whether to 
attach most weight to the stipulation in the terms of competition 
that the eost shall not exceed a given amount, or to the re- 
quirement that the building shall eontain aceommodations 
which cannot possibly be provided for the sum mentioned, and 


whose experience tells them that if they faithfully try to keep 
the price down to tho limit, by a simple design, they are very 
apt to see the prize earried off by some reekless artist, who 
ornaments his elevations without any regard to expense, and, 
when ho has seeured the commission, either strips off eoolly all 
the decoration before he makes eontraets, or drags the commit- 
tee into expending two or three times tlie sum that it had pro- 
posed to the eompeting architcets as its maximum. 
H take measures for raising money to ercet in Fairmount 
Park a monument to eommemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. The Governors of the thirteen original States were in- 
vited, and it was deeided to call upon the national Government, 
and the publie, as well as the Legislatures, of the States and 
Territories, to eontribute money toward the objeet. It is 
much to be hoped that the effort will succeed. Tho American 
people have been rapidly aequiring a taste for monuments, and 
the ereetion of statues to Farragut, Lineoln, and a dozen other 
Northern heroes, in New York, Boston, Chicago or Philadel- 
phia, with those of Lee, Jackson and other Confederate 
leaders in Richmond and Charleston, have been attended with 
all the sentiment and enthusiasm that need be desired; but, 
altheugh no Massaehusetts man thinks with anything but re- 
speet of the Lee monument in Riehmond, and Virginians are 
quite ready to share in the Northern admiration for Grant's 
noble qualities, there is no great sympatliy between the scetions 
in their feeling about such memorials, and the eommemoration 
of the period when South Carolina and Massaehusetts, New 
York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the rest of the emaneipated 
colonies, saerificed their opinions and forgot their jealousies for 
the sake of establisbing in mutual forbearance and considera- 
tion the basis upon whieh the greatest of eivilized nations has 
been bnilt, would afford a peculiarly fitting occasion for the re- 
vival of the old eonfidence and regard, which the trials and 
even the quarrels of a hundred years have not shown to have 
been misplaced. There is now at the North, and probably also 
at the South, a strong popular feeling of what we might call 
affectionate Americanism, whieh finds now and then a ehanee 
for demonstration upon the occasion of the visit of some 
Southern military organization to the North, or vice versa. И 
this feeling, the depth of which surprises nearly every one who 
has seen it expressed, eould be direeted toward the promotion 
of some objeet having a eommon interest of sentiment for all 
sections of the eountry, the speedy aecomplishment of the 
object would be assured, while the movement itself, if properly 
directed, eould hardly fail to be of much political, or rather, 
patriotie, benefit. 


MEETING was held a few days ago in Philadelphia to 


recently tried before the Court of Queen's Bench in Eng- 

land and is very fully reported in the Builder. There 
were, in faet, two cases, one, no doubt the only real one, being 
a suit of Mr. Hugh MeLachlan, an architeet, against Miss 
Grant, to recover eompensation for professional services, whilo 
the other was a eross-suit by Miss Grant against Mr. MeLach- 
lan for damages for delaying the erection of the building. ‘The 
evidence showed that Miss Grant, who was the proprietor of a 
noted girls’ school in Kensington, eonsulted Mr. McLachlan 
about the ereetion of a new building for her school. She told 
him that she wished to build a school for eight hundred girls to 
cost ten thousand dollars. The architeet replied that this could 
not be done, but that she eould either build a ten thousand dol- 
lar school to aceommodate less than eight hundred girls, or 
arrange plans for a building to contain the full number, and 
build at first only sueh portion of it as could be constructed for 
the sum she wished to spend. The last suggestion pleased 
Miss Grant, and she made an appointment with Mr, MeLaeh- 
lan to visit her school the next Saturday afternoon and go with 
her to see some land near by. This appointment was kept, and 
Mr. MeLachlan at that time told her that his charges for ser- 
vices would be those mentioned in the Schedule of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. It was some months before 
Miss Grant succeeded in purchasing a piece of land to her 
mind, and she then instrueted Mr. MeLachlan to prepare sketeh- 
plans. ‘These were made and approved, and working-plans and 


A: interesting ease in which an architeet was a party was 
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specifications prepared for the portion, about one-half, which 
Miss Grant proposed to build at once. Meanwhile, Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan had written to Miss Grant, pointing out that the cost 
of the building on the site which she had bought would be 
much more.than on the lot which he had looked at with her, 
and which she had first tried to buy. "When the bids were 
obtained, the lowest real offer amounted to twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars, although there was a much lower one, which Mr. 
McLachlan, in a letter to Miss Grant, challenged as spurious, 
The land had been bought on March 10th, the preliminary 
sketch was approved on March 18th, and tenders were received 
on the seventeenth of July. Miss Grant then rejected all the 
tenders, and said she would build the school-house herself, and 
sent to Mr. McLachlan for the working-drawings. After some 
correspondence, Miss Grant wrote that she was going away on 
the twenty-ninth of July and would write to Mr. MeLachlan 
on her return. This she did, notifying him September 15th 
that she had come back, and asking him to dine at her house 
whenever the plans were ready, to which he replied that he 
was ready whenever she pleased. During this month Mr. 
McLachlan sent in to Miss Grant the surveyor's bill for taking 
out quantities and for lithographing them, amounting to six 
hundred dollars. She refused to pay, and said that she would 
meet the surveyor in a court of law. She did so and was 
compelled to pay the full amount ; but meanwhile a discussion 
had been going on between her and the architect, the result of 
which was that she took the work out of his hands, and em- 
ployed one of her assistants, Miss Harrison, in making plans, 
which she afterwards carried out at an expense of abont forty 
thousand dollars. On being dismissed Mr. McLachlan asked 
for his pay, setting his charge at three per cent on the lowest 
bona fide tender for the portion of the building to be executed at 
once, and one and one-quarter per cent on the estimated cost 
of the remainder, the total amounting to one thousand and 
eighty-seven dollars. Miss Grant, in reply, wrote Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan that her estimate of the work for which he had pre- 
pared plans was twelve thousand dollars and that she was 
ready to pay commission on this snm, which Mr. McLachlan 
declined ; and, on his bringing suit, entered a cross-claim for 
four thousand dollars! damages for loss of interest on the price 
paid for the land while work was delayed by the architect, and 
for loss of fees of pupils who were prevented from coming to 
the school by the delay in providing the buildings. 


T the trial Mr. McLachlan testified that although Miss 

Å Grant had specified ten thousand dollars as the amount to 
be expended, this sum had been gradually exceeded with 

her consent, and that she had herself called for more costly con- 
struction and material in the way of fireproof flooring and 
terra-cotta fronts, besides increased accommodation. Miss 
Grant, on the contrary, testified that she had limited the pro- 
posed expenditure to ten thousand dollars; that Mr. McLach- 
lan had not prepared the working-drawings for which he 
claimed compensation, as the detail-drawings were not com- 
pleted; that it was “iniquitous” that architects should charge 
five per cent commission; and that the delay in preparation of 
the plans had caused her losses which she would prove by fig- 
ures made by her assistant. This lady, Miss Harrison, being 
called to the stand, testified that the scholars! fees amounted to 
a certain sum per year and that this sum, multiplied by the 
number of scholars who would have entered or remained in 
the school if the new building had been ready sooner, made up 
the total damage claimed on that point. The architect's coun- 
sel here objected that it was necessary to prove that the schol- 
z ars in question had been removed or detained from the school 
on account of the delay in completion of the new building, and 
one witness for Miss Grant was called on that item, who, 
however, admitted that the yonng lady about whom he testi- 
fied was already nineteen years old at the time she left the 
school. The judge then instructed the jury that there was no 
question as to the employment of Mr. McLachlan, and that it 
only remained for them to decide as to the amount to be paid 
him. By the schedule of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, two and one-half per cent were to be paid on the pre- 
paration of working-drawings and specifications, with an addi- 
tional one-half of one per cent on obtaining tenders. As to the 
one and one-quarter per cent charged for the sketch-plans of 
the deferred buildings, he did not find any mention of this in 
the schedule, and supposed it to have been put in as one of the 
extra charges referred to in the pleading. As to the counter- 


claim, he had looked over the whole of the correspondence and 
did not see any complaint from beginning to end about dam- 
ages arising from delay in completing the plans, nor did he 
find any evidence that Mr. McLachlan had been warned that 
he was incurring a peualty of something like five hundred dol- 
lars a month for such delay. It was, in his opinion, monstrous 
that such a counter-claim should have been made. After a few 
minutes’ deliberation, the jury brought in a verdict for Mr. 
McLachlan of two and one-balf per cent on the twenty-four 
thousand dollar tender for the portion of the building to be first 
erected, and fifty-two dollars for extra work in making sketch- 
plans for the complete design, at a scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to the foot, making a total of six hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars, and they found nothing for Miss Grant on the counter- 
claim. In explanation of the action of the jury in reducing 
Mr. McLachlan’s bill, it seems probable that it may have con- 
sidered the absence of some, of the detail-drawings to be a fair 
offset against the one-half per cent charged for obtaining ten- 
ders, while the compensation for the sketch-plans, not being 
specified in the schedule, was probably estimated by the jury- 
men by the well-known standard of what they would them- 
selves charge for making a few lines on a bit of paper. 


HE Architects and Engineers’ Registration bill, recently 
offered in Parliament, came to an ignominious end on the 
seventeenth of last month. The bill was taken up on that 

day for consideration, Colonel Duncan moving the second 
reading. On this motion a short discussion took place, the 
engineers in the House of Commons, together with Mr. Isaacs, 
the only architect, we believe, in that body, and the Attorney 
General, opposing it earnestly, while not a single voice was 
raised in favor of it. The Attorney General, in particular, 
made an excellent point in saying that, in view of the great ad- 
vance which had been made within thirty or forty years by tho 
members of the three professions concerned, it would be diffi- 
cult to show in what way the present system had failed; and in 
his opinion the House ought not to pass such a measure with- 
out heing informed of the evils which it was intended to 
remedy. Sir Lyon Playfair added his authority against the 
passage of the bill, which, as he said, although modelled exactly 
according to the Act for the regulation of the practice of medi- 
cine which he had himself passed through the House, was not 
founded upon the same conditions, and was viewed with so 
much opposition by tbe professions interested that the House 
could not in justice enact it into law. This closed the debate, 
and, amid cries of “ Withdraw,” Colonel Duncan asked leave to 
withdraw his motion, and the matter was thus disposed of. 


HE Builder reviews a book by Mr. Arthur Marshall, on 
“Antique Carved Furniture and Woodwork,” the most in- 
teresting portion of which would seem to be the exposition 

of the frauds which are continually practised upon the un- 
sophisticated buyer of such merchandise. In fact, the imita- 
tion of antique furniture has become a well-recognized business 
in many places, much to the detriment of artistic work, to say 
nothing of the morals of the dealers, and the tempers of the 
deluded bnyers. It is well known that certain carvers make a 
study of the styles of the last two centuries, and reproduce with 
great success the sweeping, effective strokes of the ancient 
work; but this pardonable copying is often supplemented by a 
treatment with clay, which is spread over the carved furniture 
while wet, and, after drying, brushed off, so as to round the 
sharp edges of the tool-marks, and give the soft, worn air of 
antiquity. For imitating the wasted, ridgy look of oak furni- 
ture of great age, a wire brush is used, which rubs away the 
softer portions, leaving the hardest fibres prominent; and rusty 
nail-heads are often inserted in conspicuous places, on top of 
the modern screw which really holds the work together. For 
deluding still further the amateur with more money thau ex- 
perience, it is common to place the forged articles on sale in 
the rustie cottages of the districts most frequented by tourists. 
The occupants of the cottage are taught some romantic tale 
about the history of the pretended piece of antiquity, and a con- 
stant stream of Cromwell chairs and Dorothy Vernon writing- 
desks, many of them furnished with appropriate dates and 
autographs, passes in this way directly from the London manu- 
factories to the drawing-rooms of susceptible amateurs, who can 
be relied upon to advertise the business of the enterprising 
dealer with enthusiasm so long as their delusion lasts, and to 
say nothing ahout the fraud practised upon them after it has 
heen discovered. 
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SOME AMERICAN MONUMENTS. —1I. 


Felguisre, Sculptor. 


Monument to Gambatta at Cahors, franco. 


Ф 
ТИЕ HRONZE STATUE OF JEFFERSON IN THE CAPITAL AT WASII— 
INGTON. 


N 1834 Lieutenant Uriah P. Levy, of the United States Navy, 
brought to Washington a bronze statue,? larger than life, of Thomas 
Jefferson, made by an eminent French sculptor, David d'Angers. 

He offered it to the people of the United States, through Congress, 
but that body being largely Whig, refused to accept the statue, 
although strongly recommended to do so, by Jackson, at that time 
President. One tradition says, that the President ordered it to be 
ereeted in front of the White House. Another, that the statue was 
placed in front of the White Mouse, in a clump of bushes, by the 
gardener, to hide it from publie view. At any rate, it was not only 
soon hidden but effectually forgotten, and for nearly forty 
years remained in peace in that place. _ А. 

Coneerning its finding there are also two traditions. The 
first is, that when General Babcock became Superintendent 
of Publie Buildings and Grounds, under Grant's administra- 
tion, he found the statue, admired its excellencies, eleaned off 
its aeeumulations of dust and rust, and set it up on a high 
pedestal in plain air at the east end of the White Mouse. 
Пете, Mr. Hoar, of Massachnsetts, saw it, and expressed 
surprise that so good a work should be permitted to remain 
ont-of-doors. Here, also, Mr. Sumner saw it, and wishing 
to inerease the company of images already forming in the 
Mall of Seulpture at the Capitol, offered a resolution to 
Congress, praying it to invite Jefferson to become one of the 
number. He was therefore brought, in metal, to the stately 
preeinets that had known him often and familiarly in the 
flesh. 

The other tradition tells how he came there by 
ether means. It says, that Mr. Babeock found 
the statue a mass of verdigris, with no known 
elaim to human respect or appreciation, and was 
about starting it for the junk-shop, when some 
ehemically-inelined eynie, little aware 
of the worth of the suggestion, recog- 
nizing it as having a value as fine- 
metal, proposed that as copper was 
rated low in the market, the statue 
would not bring a price due its age 
and distinguished origin, and that it 
would give a new and unexpected 
interest to the development of seulpt- 
urein Washington, if it were cleaned, 
placed among its eomrades in the 
Capitol and wait for a rise. The 
suggestion appeared feasible, and it 
was adopted. A generous bath of 
soap and water was given the assid- 
ueus author of the Declaration of 
Independence, aud lo! a beautiful 

iece of bronze appeared to astonish and eharm the metallic speen- 
ator. Such an example of statuesque reform was suffieient glory for 
any single administration. Impertant politieal changes suceceded 
this rejuvenating process, and the brilliant spirit of Monticello was 
lost in the maze of his rapidly increasing marbleized eontemperaries. 

For some years it remained as lost to sight as though it had re- 
mained in its original rustie enelosnre, but from time to time an 
appreciative tourist saw its superior qualities and spoke of them with 
the enthusiasm that comes with the diseovery of a diamond in a pile 
of rubbish. The eity of Washington, tired out with a burden of 


1 Continued from Хо. 644, page 201. 
2See American Architect for July 16, 1881. 


Monument to Guiseppe Mazzini, Genoa, Italy. Pietro Coata, Sculptor. 


complaint of its wretched imitations ef seulpture, caught eagerly at 
the first breath of praise, and now the happy inhabitant, the joyful 
journalist and the burrying “member from the rooral deestricts,” 
talk of nothing else but “ the best statue in Washington." 

In his gift of the statue the patriotie lieutenant not only desired 
to pay tribute to the Father of Democracy, but he wished to crown 
Jackson's administration with an act peculiarly fitting, wise and 
tasteful. Оп its base it bears the following inscription: “ Presented 
by Uriah Phillips Levy, of the United States Navy, to his fellow- 
eitizens, 1833." 

Lieutenant Levy and Lafayette were in Paris together at tlie time 
the statue was made, and when it was completed the latter threw his 
arms around it, and with much emotion, exelaimed, “My beloved 
Jefferson !” 

The original plaster-model was given to the eity of New York, by 
Lieutenant Levy, in 1834, and is in the Governor's Room in the City- 
Mal. There it remained in worthy tranquility until January, 1856, 
when the enterprising speculator in bronzes made an attempt to 
desecrate it, as the following paper will show: 

“To the honorable Board of Aldermen. The undersigned re- 
speetfully represent to your honorable body: That they are 
nephews and eldest male relatives of Commodore U. P. Levy, de- 
ceased, and are tax-payers and residents of the city of New York. 
That they have learned that, by a resolution of the Board of Alder- 
men at a session held on the 4th instant, permission has been granted 
to * Patriek Keenan, and such persons as he may associate with him, 
to make a bronze copy of the plaster.statue of Thomas Jefferson, 
now in the Governor's Room in the City-Hall.’ 

“We respectfully remind your Honorable Body that this plaster 
model of Thomas Jefferson, is the original work of the celebrated 
David who was the first seulptor of Paris, and one of the first in 
Europe, executed under the eye of Commodore Levy who was then a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy, aided by the valuable sug- 
gestions of the beloved Lafayette, and that it was presented by Licu- 
tenant Levy to the city in 1834, more than half a century ago. That 
he also had a bronze eopy perfected in Paris from this model, and 
presented it to the people of the United States throngh the two 
[Touses of Congress: The model is more valuable than any repro- 
duetion of it in metal ean be. It is the Master's owu work. An 
original work of so great value and merit, so precious and impossible 
to be replaced, a gift to the Corporation, highly esteemed at the time 
and since, should not be suffered to pass out of tlie posses- 
sion and саге of the City for any purpose whatever unless 
under the strietest provisions lor its use, preservation, and 
return. 

“We submit that the Resolution in question does not con- 
tain such provisions, or any adequate provision. 

“This model is no common plaster to be run in metal by 
any foundrynian. 

“ Unskiltu] handling is certain to cause irreparable injury, 
and a bungling or ignoble reproduction would measurably 
debase the original and bring mortification to the asseutors. 

“The artist who is to direct and the fonnder who is to 
cast, in the true method, should be aseertained and approved 
by competent persons. 

“The Resolutien is silent as to these particulars. Хо 

provision is found iu it for the eare or safety of the model 
while it isin a fonndry in the city of New York, and the sum 
of ene thousand dollars, au insignificant sum eompared with 
the value of this work fixed by the Resolution as a penalty 
for the safe return of one of the best and most valuable 
if not the best and most valuable of the City's art pos- 
sessions, is totally inadequate as a security against its loss, 
damage or destruction. 
“ While we applaud the publie spirit which impels a citi- 
Zen, or an assoeiation of eitizens, to 
undertake the cost of reproduction, 
we think that all reasonable men 
will recognize the force of the ob- 
jections to the Resolution, and we 
therefore pray : — 

“That your Honorable Body will 
reeonsider and rescind the Resolu- 
tion above referred to, passed Jann- 
ary 4th, 1886. 

* Respeetfully submitted, Asahel 
5 5. Levy, Jefferson M. Levy.” 

-- David made several sketehes of 

> the statue of Jefferson, which are in 
the possession of his family. A ter- 
ra-cotta reduction of the head is in the museum of Saumur. 

He also made a bronze medallion of Lieutenant Levy, which he 
gave to the musenm at Angers. 

David wrote a great deal on art matters of every kind, and criti- 
cised freely every work of art and artist that he saw or knew any- 
thing about. Very few things passed him, and he ran the whole 
gamut of the eenturies, from the Moses of Michacl Angelo, to Rude's 
bas-relief on the Arch of Triumph, and Barye's Lion and Serpent. 
Of his own worth he never tired in rapturous appreciation. He had 
“moments ” when his thoughts carried him to the contemplation of 
art especially, and generally they led him near home. 
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At least, on one of these wsthetie voyages, “my thoughts take me 
to my studio, and I eontemplate the majestic shadows of the great 
men to whose immortality I gave my life, my heart as an artist." 
He then passes in review the subjeets of his ehisel, until he eomes to 
Jefferson, when he says: “This is Jefferson! who composed the 
Declaration of Independence. It seems like a chapter from the 
Bible!" 

Although David has much to say about Lafayette and the bust of 
Washington, he never mentions the name of Jefferson, except in the 
apostrophe above quoted, and forgets the unusual, individual gener- 
osity and patriotism of Levy. This is all the more strange, for two 
reasons; first, beeause he paid great attention to the details of his 
experience; and second, beeause the Jefferson, as before stated, was 
made under the eonstant personal eare both of Lafayette and Levy. 
Besides, it was a very rare oeeurrenee in David's experience as a 
sculptor to receive so important a commission, as a large statue, from 
one person, and espeeially from a citizen of the Great Republic, in 
the founding of whieh, his friend Lafayette took a worthy part, and 
the Father of which was the great Washington, for whom he had 
such deep veneration. For the head of the statue the sculptor used 
a portrait in the possession of Lafayette. 

Gossip has also been busy in regard to how the Jefferson eame to 
be made, but the writer has found no evidenee confirming tbe truth- 
fulness of the stories set on foot by this assiduous dame. 

In the “Life of David,” it is stated, wrongly enough, that the Jeffer- 
son was paid for by a National subseription. After describing the 
statue, the author, M. Jouin, remarks, “ The future President seems 
to be ready to mareh, as thongh he was carrying through tbe new 
world the words of liberty.” 

While Fennimore Cooper was Ameriean Consul in Paris, David 
exeeuted a marble bust of the novelist, in 1827. 

In 1828, Lafayette ordered of him a large bust of Washington, 
which was afterwards burned, somewhere in America. On receiving 
the money for the work from Lafayette, David returned it, with the 
remark that, while he was not rich enough to work for nothing, he 
yet eould afford himself the pleasure of producing such a bead witb- 
out peenniary return. 

He exeeuted a bronze medallion of J. Augustine Washington, a 
deseendant of the first President, while he was a student in Paris, 
beeause he wished to honor the latter as a descendant of the former. 

When he sent his large bust of Lafayette, in 1828, to Ameriea; he 
wrote a long letter to the President of the United States, and in it 
expressed the wish that the bust might he placed in the Capitol at 
Washington beside the monument of Washington, which he supposed 
was already ereeted there. 

In his bas-relief, on the benefits of printing, which is part of the 
monument to Guttenburg, he modelled the heads of Benj. Rust, 
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Light-house on the Isle of May. 


Lewis, Morris, Henry Laurens, Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hancock, John Adams, Lafayette, and Bolivar. 

It is also related in the “ Life of David,” that one of his marble 
workmen named Beglar, had been in Ameriea, and often seen Wash- 
ington. And this little anecdote is told by him of tbe Great Vir- 
ginian, as an illustration of the praetieal perservance of his nature: 
“One day as Washington was in the field overlooking his negroes, 
he saw one who had one hand bandaged so that he could not use it, 
and so did not work. \Vhereupon Washington put one of his hands 
in his poeket, took a hoe in the other and gave the negro a lesson in 
working with one hand.” 

David was a senlptor of great talent, but he injured his reputation 
by trying to do too much work. He is better appreciated by critical 
artists for his superb medallions, whiel he made by the hundred, 
than for his statues. Many of the latter are eonsidered dry and stiff 
in execution. Не was singularly lacking in the understanding and 
appreeiation of great art. His pupils were many, and one of them, 
Jean Louis Brian, left one uneompleted statue, in clay, at his death, 
that for high sculpture is regarded as one of the very few master- 
pieees of French art worthy to be mentioned in eonneetion with the 
Greek. And yet its author has no popular history whatever, and his 


name and work are only mentioned by the small number of earefully 
observing artists. This little statue is in bronze, at the expense of 
the State, and has its place in thecorridor of the School of Fine 
Arts. It was in the Salon of 1864, and received the Medal of 
Honor. Brian’s humble life, and his priceless eontribution to his 
eountry’s art, is one of the many instances in the history of art in 
Paris, that goes to prove that mueh that is not popularly known in 
art is of vastly more consequence than that whieh is too mueh known. 


T. H. BARTLETT. 
[To be continued.] 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LIGHT-HOUSES.! — XXI. 


ITE light-house situated on the Isle 
JU of May, Scotland, at the mouth 

of the Firth of Forth, was orig- 
inally lighted in 1636 by an open 
coal-fire; it was altered in 1816 to ar- 
gand lamps, with silvered parabolie 
refleetors ; in 1836 it was eonverted 
to the dioptrie system, and on the 
1st December, 1886, the electrie-light 
was substituted: as this liglıt is now 
the most powerful in the world, a gen- 
eral description may be of interest in 
this eonneetion. 

The Board of Trade suggested its 
introduetion at the Isle of May, on 
the ground that “there was по more 
important station on the Seottish 
shores, whether eonsidered as a land- 
fall, as a light for the guidanee of the 
extensive and important trade of the 
neighboring coast, or as a light to lead 
into the refuge harbor of the Forth." 

Notwithstanding its isolated posi- 
tion and the diffieulty of aeeess, it was 
deeided to aceept the view of the 
Board of Trade. "The neeessary plans 
were prepared by the Messrs. Ste- 
venson, and the works eommeneed in 
June, 1885, were completed and the 
ligbt established by the first of Decem- 
ber, 1886. The existing establishment 
eonsisted of a light-house tower, with 
aceommodation for three keepers — it 
was necessary to provide dwellings for 
three more keepers with tbeir families, and buildings for the steam 
and electric plant, eoal-houses, etc. All these were placed near the 
base of the island, in order to be near the small fresh-water loch, and 
to save the eost of transporting the coal and of pumping the water to 
the top of the island, while the saving of the eost o earriage of the 
materials and machinery to the top of the island, and of piping and 
pumping machinery would more than counterbalance the original 
cost of the conduetors. 

It was originally intended to use the Brush compound wound 
Vietoria dynamo, giving a eontinuous current and supplying a single 
automatically-fed атсЛатр of 30,000 candle-power. The Brush 
Company at onee set to work to make sueh a lamp, but after numer- 
ous trials they were unable to do so, consequently recourse was had 
to the more expensive alternate cnrrent magneto-electric maebines of 
De Meritens, which, though not so powerful, had given excellent re- 


Light-house at St. Pierre de 
Royan, France. 


sent to the distributor for transmission to the lantern, the two 
maehines ean also be eoupled and the full eurrent from both be em- 
ployed. The engines and boilers are in duplieate. 

The conductors are eopper-rods one ineh in diameter, well in- 
sulated, the length is 880 feet, the loss of the total energy is twenty 
per cent. 


1Continued from page 195, No. 644. 
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The lamps are of the Serrin-Berjot type, and the carbons are of | in both natural and artificial fog and also by observation on existing 

Siemens make, and have a soft central соге of pure graphite which | light-houses lighted by eleetrieity, to be in all cireumstanees of 
improves their steadiness in burning; they are 1.6 inches in diameter, | weather the most penetrating. 

but two-inch carbons can be used when botl machines are running. Every night at 12 o'elock the lightkeepers at St. Abb's Head, 

With one machine the power of the are is estimated at 12,000 to | twenty-two miles distant, where there is a first-order flashing light, 

16,000 candles. and one of the most powerful oillights in the English service, 

j The dioptrie apparatus (see figure showing horizontal seetion | observe the Isle of May light, while the keepers at the latter also 

through foeal plane) із of a novel deseription, the condensing prin- | observe the St. Abh’s Head light. ‘The result of five montlis' observa- 

eiple being carried farther than in any other apparatus previously | tion is that the Isle of May light is seen one-third oftener from St. 

eonstructed. Certain sectors are darkened by diverting the light | Abb's Head than the St. Abb's Head light is seen from the Isle of 


j from them, and the light is thrown into adjoining sectors so as to re- 
inforce their light. Thus the power of the light is inereased in pro- 
portion as the dark are is increased. The light gives four flashes in 


— 
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HORIZONTAL SECTION THROUGH FOCAL PLANE, 


uick suecession every half minute; and during the bright periods 
tho effect of this coneentration of the rays is that the light radiating 
naturally from the focus is inereased in power fifteen times in 
azimuth in addition to the vertical condensation, exeepting, of course, 
the loss due to reflection and absorption. 

The apparatus consists of a second-order fixed lens fifty-five inches 
in diameter, whieh operates on the rays so as to make them issue 
from the lens in horizontal planes. 

Outside this lens there is a revolving eage of straight vertical 
prisms, extending the full height of the lens, or five-one-half feet, 
and eomposed of two panels on opposite sides of the centre, each 
operating in the horizontal plane on 180? of the light coming from 
the lens, in such a way as to eondense the whole 1809 into four 
flashes of 3° each — that is, 45° into 3°, with the proper intervals of 
darkness between them. This cage of glasswork makes one com- 
plete revolution every minute round the lens, thereby producing the 
characteristic of four flashes every half minute. 

The resulting beam of light from this apparatus is about 3,000,000 
eandles when one magneto-eleetrie machine is in use, and with both 
machines about 6,000,000 candles. The light has been pieked-up 
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and recognized by sailors at forty and fifty miles off, by the flashes 
illuminating the elonds overhead, though the geographical range, t. e., 
the distanee which the eurvature of the earth would permit the light 
to be seen, is only twenty-two miles. 

Surprise has frequently been expressed by masters of vessels and 
by residents on the neighboring shores who live in view of the Isle 
of May light, that this light, which is so exceedingly brilliant. in 
elear weather as to cast shadows at a distance of ten or fifteen miles, 
is so cut down by the fog that some go the length of believing the 
old oil-light (9446 candles) was better in а fog. All who have had 
experience with tbe electric-light are quite prepared for the first 
part of this statement, while the last, it need hardly be said, is a mis- 
take, inasmuch as the electric-light has been proved, by experiments 
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May. It is perfeetly true, however, that the superiority which is so 
apparent in clear and in rainy weather is very much reduced in hazy 
weather, and practically disappears in very dense fog. Looking to 
this faet and to the large first cost and annual maintenance, there is 
no doubt, that the eonelusion arrived at by the Trinity Нопзе! is 
dt that electricity should be used only for important landfall 
ights. 


PARIS CIIURCIHES.? — VIII. 
SAINTE GENEVIEVE. — (THE PANTIIÉON.) 


J ILE founda- 
tion of the 
abbey of 
Ste. Genevieve 
dates baek to 
the time of Clo- 
vis. After hav- 
ing dispersed 
the Visigoths 
upon the plains 
of Vouillé, he 
desired to cele- 
brate his vie- 
tory by the 
ereetion of a 
church upon the 
hill which over- 
looked his Pa- 
lais des Ther- 
mes upon the 
left bank of the 
Seine. This he 
dedicated to the 
memorv of S.S. 
Peter and Paul 
and plaeed un- 
der the keeping 
of à congrega- 
tion of religions. 
Clovis was 
buried there, 
and after his 
death his widow 
Clotilde fin- 
ished the build- 
ings. The child 
of Clodonier, 
whose oyes 
were put out, were also buried there, and at Clotilde’s death she, too 
was laid in a tomb near that of Ste. Genevieve. 

Genevieve was a peasant girl of Nanterre, a little hamlet situated 
upon the plain over which Mont Valérien now frowns. She was 
born in 421 and was employed asa child in tending sheep. When 
about seven years of age, St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, seeing her 
amongst a erowd of people who had surrounded him to receive his 
benedietion, beeame aware of her predestined glory, and finding that 
she desired to be a handmaiden of Christ, he hung round her neck a 
small coin marked with the symbol of the cross and thus eonseerated 
her to God's serviee. Many miracles are recorded as dne to her 
prayers even while yet a ehild. But, although she was practically 
good and reverenced her parents, she was mueh persecuted by 
demons and men. Her arch enemy, the devil, seems to have par- 
tieularly objeeted to her love of praying during the night, for he 


, 


ı The Trinity House of England and the Scotch Board of Northern Lights in- 
stituted an exhaustive series of experiments at South Foreland, England, in 
1884-85 to determine the relative valnea of oil, = and electricity as light-houso 
illuminants; the following is a summary of their report so far as oi] and electri- 
city are concerned : 

“The electric-light, as exhibited in the A ex 
has proved to be the most powerful light un 
have the greatest penetrative power in fog. 

“ For the ordinary necesaities of light-house illnmination mineral-oll la the most 
suitable and economical illuminant; for salient headlanda, important landfalis 
and places where a very powerful light is required, electricity offers the greatest 

vantages.” 

A single oll-burner, peed on the focus of a proportionately sized lens, is 
sufficient for the generality of casea. 

This is apecially the case since the introduction, on Messrs. Stevenson's sugges- 
tion, of hyper-radiant apparatus suited for nse with burners of large diameter. 
An experimental lens of 528 inches focal distance was constructed by Mesara. 
Barbier & Fenestre, and was fully experimented upon at the South Foreland. It 

roved entirely satisfactory, and since then the Light-House Board of the United 
States has ordered and received one of theae lenses which is now In store at the 
VIS States General Light-House Depot, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, New 


rimental tower at South Foreland, 
er all conditions of weather, and to 


ork. 
This lens is composed entirely of brass and cut-glass, and when the sun shines 
on it, it sparkles with all the colors of the prism, reminding one of an immense 
soap-bubble. Itscost was nearly $16,000. 
? Continued from page 33, No. 630. 
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continually blew out her eandle during her vigils in spite of her 
power of rekindling it through faith and prayer. ‘This is a favorite 
subjeet of medieval seulptors, and I remember sceing one statue of 
the Saint with a demon on her back holding a pair of bellows with 
which he is blowing out the eandle in her hand. Ste. Genevieve was 
an early Jeanne d'Are, and through prayer alone eaused the luns 
who were besieging Paris under Attila to flee. On another oceasion, 
when the city was invested by Childerie, she took the eommand of 
some boats which were sent up the river to Troyes for sueeor and 
brought them back laden with provisions. When the eity was taken 
Genevieve was treated with great respeet by Childerie, and it was 
through her influence that Clovis and his wife, Clotilde, were eon- 
verted to Christianity and the first Christian church was ereeted in 
Paris. 

'This legend of feeding the besieged Parisians is said to be the 
origin of the pain bénit of the Paris ehurehes, a custom peeuliar to 
the old Parisian rite and almost the only one kept up since that rite 
was superseded by the Roman, some few years sinee. This blessed 
bread is a large brioche offered by some parishioner and brought 
into church in proeession during the offertory. It is usually piled 
up on a stage and deeorated with flowers and lights, the whole being 
carried on the shoulders of acolytes. Preceded by the beadle and 
donor, it is taken to the altar and sprinkled with holy water; some 
prayers are said, the donor is presented with a pat and a kiss, and the 
procession then returns to the saeristry, where the cake is eut up 
and carried by aeolytes round the church in baskets for distribution. 
One often sces strangers refuse it, thinking it something peculiarly 
Popish or saered, but they might be sure, if it were so very holy, 
they would not get the chanee of partaking of it. It is rather a sort 
of amieable meal, after the manner of the carly Agapemone, hut it is 
a pretty ceremony, and it is always refreshing to witness any little 
peeuliarity in ritual, instead of the dull uniformity which reeent 
Papal deerees have enforeed all over Europe. 

In the ninth century Ste. Geneviève became the patron of the 
abbey, and some of the capitals of the ehurch of that period or a 
century later are now in the court of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 
the thirteenth eentury the ehurch was rebuilt, but gradually falling 
into decay, it was condemned in the reign of Louis XV and demol- 
ished in 1801-07 to make way for the rue Clovis. When the erypt 
was destroyed a large quantity of stone eoflins, medals, pottery, 
shields and lances of Gallo-Roman and Merovingian workmanship 
were found. 

The reliquary of the saint was made in 1242 by a eelebrated gold- 
smith named Bonnard. It eontained one hundred and ninety-five 
marks of silver and seven and one-half marks of gold, and from time 
to time it was loaded with precious stones. Germain Pilon seulp- 
tured four female figures in wood to support it, whieh were the only 
parts saved at the Revolution; they are now in the Renaissance 
Museum of the Louvre. The chässe was melted up and the jewels 
sold, the whole produeing only 21,000 livres. Some of the monu- 
ments of the church were saved, that of Cardinal de la Rochefou- 
eault sculptured hy Philippe Buister in 1645 being plaeed in the 
chapel of the hospital for ineurahle womien of which he was the 
founder. The statue of Clovis (twelfth century) is now at St. Denis, 
owing to the accident of its having been replaced in the seventeenth 
eentury by a superior one in white marble, which was destroyed in 
1793. The first statue, “ mangée et difforme d’antiquité,” aecording 
to Father Dubreuil, was relegated to the erypt, wbere it was found 
when the church was demolished. Another tomb, that of a ehan- 
cellor of Nótre Dame de Noyon who died in 1350, is now in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Some of the eonventual buildings remain and form part of the 
Lycée Henri IV. The tower is Romanesque at the base and Pointed 
at the upper stories— fourteenth and fifteenth century respectively. 
The eloisters and refeetory form part of the sehool buildings, but 
they have been much moderuized. The refectory is an elegant build- 
ing of the thirteenth eentury and now serves as the school chapel. 
In the saeristry is a large stone statue of the patroness (thirteenth 
eentury) wbich formerly formed part of the central pillar of the 
principal doorway; it represents her with a demon on one shoulder 
blowing ont her eandle and an angel on the other relighting it. 
What was formerly the library is a series of galleries npon the plan 
of a cross, with a cupola at the interseetions. It is no longer used 
for this purpose, all the books having been placed in the new build- 
ing on the other side of the square. 

The modern ehurch was built by Soufllot in 1764 at the instiga- 
tion of Mme. de Pompadour; and since the Revolution it has been a 
constant bone of contention between the different politieal parties. 
At one time dedieated in gratitude *auz Grands Hommes," it has at 
another been under the patronage of Ste. Genevieve. Sometimes a 
mere show building, at others it has bad its altars and its canons to 
serve at them, and has been the scene of enthusiastie processionings, 
and pilgrimages; at the present moment it enjoys seenlarity, which 
makes most of its internal decoration out of all harmony with its use 
as a mere burial-place for distingnished Frenehmen. Smaller than 
St. Paul's, London, it is more perfeet in its Classicism. It is built on 
the plan of a Greek cross, with a dome over the interseetion. Из 
deeoration has been almost as hopeless as that of St. Paul's, and has 
fluetuated between the different schools, as much as the uses of the 
building have changed. 

Commenced by Baron Gros and Gérard, in the false, pretentious 
style of the first Empire, the dome is as glaring a piece of bad taste 


as the apse of the Madeleine. For some years the deeoration of the 
building was stopped, but within the last decade it has made another 
start with Puvis de Chavannes's “Life of Ste. Genevieve." The 
direet opposite of Cabanels's “ Life of St. Louis,” pictures which are 
hard and dry and erude, M. Puvis de Chavannes's are vague and 
foggy. Mis figures are elumsy, thiek of ankle, neck and wrist, but 
otherwise attenuated to the last degree; and were it not that the far- 
off people are smaller than those near the speetator, no one would 
know that they are on different planes, for of aerial perspective, there 
is none. Yet there is a certain purity of sentiment whieh is meant 
to be Giottesque (without, however, the old master's eolor and elear 
outline), and a great charm about the landscape backgrounds; and а 
hen and ehiekens picking up some grain are exeellently painted. 
Тһе pietures by Maillot are equally wanting in aerial perspeetive, but 
not from fogginess— quite the contrary; they err on the side of 
equal brillianey. They represent the citizens of Paris earrying the 
Saint's chässe to Nótre Dame in the reign of Charles VIH. A 
crowd of people descend the “mountain” and eross a peculiar zigzag 
wooden bridge with no side-rails. The horizon is close to the top of 
the frame, so that the chásse appears to be falling off the shoulders 
of the men who carry it, and the people seem stepping down a steep 
incline. The eolor is bright and the costumes picturesque, and the 
whole has an early Flemish appearance; so early is the style that it 
looks as odd as a series of Van Eyeks or Van der Weydens would 
in an eighteenth century building — utterly incongrnons. Imagine 
Raphael or Michael Angelo deeorating St. Peter’s, Rome, in the 
manner of Giotto, Botticelli or Ghirlandajo. Totally different, 
but equally out of keeping with the building, are the pietures of 
J. P. Laurens, of incidents in the life of the Saint, or rather, miracles 
worked by her. Splendidly drawn are they, and full of dramatic 
power, as is all Laurens's work, but somewhat black, as is usual with 
this artist. "Then we have some of M. Emile Levy's, who is never of 
much value except in portrait-painting, and in tliat only now and 
then. Here at the Pantheon, he is more than nsually woolly and 
wanting in vigor. Directly opposed to them are M. Bonnat's 
masenline, though somewhat black, works. Last, but not least, 
ebarming in design, refined but not weak and quite in harmony with 
the style of the building are the mosaies of M. Hebert, which are 
amongst the best work that I have seen by him; for the:e are ex- 
empt from his faults of affeetation. On the whole, the decoration of 
the Panthéon gives no eneouragement to other nations who want 
great masses of wall in large buildings, eovered with pietures. The 
art seems to be lost; for if the greatest of the French painters have, 
from one reason and another, failed, who is likely to sueeeed? No 
school is so dramatie as the French, even in these days of Natural- 
ism and Impressionism and other eant-isnıs; and yet these wall- 
paintings fail to impress us in the same way as we are impressed, say, 
by the Benozzo Gozzoli freseos of the Rieeardi Palace in Florenee. 
I fear it is the spirit which is wanting, the religious sentiment. We 


ean draw better and paint better and compose better — but the seati- 
ment is lacking; thus our pictorial decorations of large buildings are 
failures, whether we turn to Paris or Munich, or Berlin or London 
— perhaps the worst are the dismal, cold, maudlin Nibelungen-lied 
manufactures at Munich. 
to those poor German efforts. 
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'The French are Raphaelesque eompared 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


HOUSE OF C. F. ADAMS, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY 
& STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Gelatine print, Issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


À HELIO-CHROME print of the doorway of this house was pub- 
lished in our issue for April 21. 


TOWN-HALL AND LIBRARY, WINCHESTER, MASS. MESSIS. RAND 
& TAYLOR, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


OST of building eomplete $50,000. Material seleeted, water- 
struek hard briek and Longmeadow-stone trimmings. The in- 
terior eonstruetion is, generally, what is known as “mill eon- 

struetion " — hard pine beams and plank floors, ceilings plastered 
between the beams on the planking. Considerable * terra-eotta lum- 
ber" has been introduecd for partitions and as brick wall linings. 
The interior finish is entirely of yellow pine. The seating eapacity 
of the hall is thirteen hundred. The following are the eontractors : 
— For foundation work, J. M. Ellis, Woburn; for mason work, 
Gooch & Pray, Boston; earpentry work, Ivory F. Tarbox, Malden; 
heating and ventilation, Gardner C. Hawkins, Boston. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE ELLIOT CHURCH AT NEWTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE OF H. E. BREWSTER, ESQ. UTICA, N. Y. MR. W. IL 


SYMONDS, ARCHITECT, UTICA, N. Y. 
Tune house is built of red brick with brownstone finish. 


HOUSE AT LITTLE HARBOR, N, H. MESSRS. LONGFELLOW, ALDEN 
| & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“TWIN OAKS,” — HOUSE OF GARDNER G, HUBBARD, ESQ, NEAR 
WASHINGTON, D. C. MESSRS. ALLEN & KENWAY, ANCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. . 


Котк:-- Too late for publication we learned that the architects 
of the house of J. C. Abbott, ма published in our last issue, were 
Messrs. Hutchesson & Steele of Montreal. 


VANDALISM IN MODERN ROME. 


House al Dol, Brittany. 


N an extensive experience of cities in the old world and in the new, 
says tho correspondent of the Times in Rome, I am not aware of 
having been brought into contact with anything on the wbole 

worse in the way of municipal government than that of Rome at this 
present time. Whether it be the polieing, the state of the roads, the 
sanitary regulations, the little ordinances which pertain to the eonıeli- 
ness of the city, or the common decencies of external deportment, 
the absolute contempt that is shown for the authority of the munici- 

ality is something which in England we see only in the pantomime. 
Vhat the city authorities seem most to consider is what grandiose 
plans for the future they shall inaugurate; and, having permitted 
and encouraged speculations which have led to the most colossal pri- 
vate bankruptey of the epoch, and plunged the city into debts that 
are beginning to make life here difficult for people of moderate means, 
they are planning for an extension of operations which shall eom- 
promise the financial future of the city. There seems to be no prae- 
tical common sense in the anticipations of the authorities; they have 
seen the period succeeding the transfer of the capital to Rome 
followed by an enormous intlux of population — employés and speeu- 
lators, the followers and hangers-on of a Court and a Government; 
and the momentary, and for the moment exhaustive, demand for 
quarters consequent on the increase has started an immense building 
furore which has ruined Rome esthetically, the speculators finan- 
cially, and profoundly compromised the future of the city. For the 
speculators and their victims we will waste no tears; for the disfig- 
urement of the finest city site the world ean show regrets are useless ; 
and if the Romans are indifferent to the results of the horrible taste 
which presides over the renovation of their city we have no business 
to do more than record a protest and, when things are too bad, stay 
away. 

But a warning against the present tendeneies may he of use to 
English capitalists, if one were needed after the experience of Flor- 
ence. A friend who has recently had the curiosity to make the tour 
of the new and renovated quarters estimates that there is now built 
and unoceupied and in course of construction accommodation for 
100,000 people, and this enormous addition has been prepared on 
the anticipation of an inerease of the population on the ratio of the 
past few years. But when the Court, the Government in its various 
branches, the army headquarters, and the parasitical industries that 
spring up around a Court have been enrolled and completed, the in- 
flux must return to a normal rate, which, for a eity which has only a 
population of 300,000, is a small affair compared with that of Rome 
during the years whieh provoked the past speculation. Rome has no 
manufaetures nor facility for them, no trade and no port — it ean 
only have the importance of the capital eity of à nation whose indus- 
tries are still in the future, and which, as far as their roots exist, 
seem to he alien to Rome. 

The wisdom which has presided over the works in Rome has been 
characterized by the Roman journals in terms more severe than 1 
eare to use. "The waste of money from want of general plan and 
common prevision is beyond belief, except by those who are eye-wit- 
nesses, and, in spite of all financial difficulties and an already visible 
cheek to the growth of the city, the colossal plans grow as if the city 
were destined to cover the Campagna as in the days of the Roman 
Empire. And, more or less, the extensions involve the destruction 


of what remains of what made Rome interesting to the visitor, of 
which so muclı has gone already, and which was the productive cap- 
ital of the city. The magnificent. Ludovisi gardens, the pride of the 
Rome of the Popes, was offered to the Roman municipality for 
3,000,000 francs. ‘They are now as building lots worth ten times 
that sum, and the city has no drive within the walls. ‘There was in 
the old days a zone of garden and villa grounds extending nearly 
round the inhabited portion of the city, of which now but little re- 
mains, and this is mostly marked out for the expropriation, road- 
making, and rese building which has buried the rest. Ard the 
next step announced is one whieh touches the English public in a 
peculiar way, for it contemplates the practical destruction of the 
Feautifot gardens of the English Embassy, the only really fine ex- 
ample remaining of the gardens of the old Papal days; for its superb 
ilex avenue, the finest in some ways that 1 know, must have been 
planted centuries ago. It is flanked by a portion of tho Aurelian 
wall along which the taste and care of the ambassadors have pro- 
vided a series of natural pictures, which, added to the shrubberies, 
make it the prettiest bit of nature within the walls. The last exten- 
sion of the plan for the uglification of Rome provides for the practical 
abolition of this bit of old Rome, by the expropriation of the ground 
for a drive inside the walls from the Pretorian camp to the Villa Lud- 
ovisi bnilding-lots, useless as a means of communication, for there are 
streets directly communicating, and superfluous as a drive, for there 
is one laid out 40 metres wide on the outside of the wall over the 
same space, and tho only effect will be to leave the wall between two 
roads and compel the Einbassy to change its quarters. 

And the expense of this new freak in changing the plan will be 
counted in od of francs, for the portion involved in the Embassy 
grounds alone will amount to about half a million, the land there be- 
ing worth 150 francs the square metre. The Embassy has protested, 
but it is clear that, unless the Italian Government veto the project, 
the protest will not be attended to any more than if it were made by 
the King of Cocaigne. There is no excuse for tbe expropriation, 
for the Embassy lies at the very end of the proposed drive, which 
actually terminates with it and has no exit beyond. The secret of 
the expedient is probably to make the place untenable to the Em- 
bassy, and so throw the entire gardens on the market for the specu- 
lators to ent up and build on. 

And all the attacks and exposnres of the Roman and foreign press 
will no more reach the sonlless municipality than the flutterings of 
the dirty linen out of the windows of the houses on the streets, in 
violation of thelaw. It has spent the loan of 130,000,000 franes, and 
has not done half the work it was ealeulated to cover, and which an 
economical adminstration would have made it cover; but it goes on 
in the same reckless way, and will go on until the Prefeeture of the 
Tiber supersedes it, for the salvation of Rome from further ruin. 
Even the financial disasters of the past few months do not seem to 
cheek it, and a report that an English company is going to take up 
the completion of the suspended constructions is welcomed as a wind 
to keep up the drift of affairs. "There is no doubt that, to a limited 
extent, capital might be employed in finishing a few of them as com- 
fortable apartment houses, bnt the greater part of them are too flimsy 
to serve for anything bnt cheap lodgings. They are mushroom pro- 
duets of a mushroom administration. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


НЕ sums annually expended for pub- 
lie instruetion in France give perhaps 
an approximate idea of the great 

saerifiees whieh are made by the nation 
for the intelleetua] advancement of the 
growing generation. The present gene- 
ral expense for publie instrnetion in 
Franee is stated to me to be above 300,- 
000,000 franes. To this sum the Minis- 
ter of Publie Instruetion and Fine Art 
contributes annually 130,000,000 francs, 
while the rest is contributed by municipal 
and township funds. 

In this is not ineluded what is contri- 
buted by the Ministers of Commerce and 
of War for special training-schools coming 
under their heading. An outline of the 
great expense and the immense growth of 
the school system of Paris 1 have given in 
another part of my report. 1 will here 
only repeat that the sum expended there 
for maintenance of municipal free schools 
is in the neighborhood of 30,000,000 franes, about five times the 
amount spent in the last year of the Empire. 

The burdens borne for this great object of public education in the 
sense and manner in which it is earried through in France, will, 
however, in their natural seqnence bring out resulte fully compensa- 
tory of the outlay. The system of education is eminently practical 
and outspoken in its aim ; viz., to fill French industry with a trained 
set of workmen and to diffuse them into all branches of national 
Activity, manufacture and agrieulture. Those who suppose that 
France has ceased to be a formidable opponent in the peaceful соп- 
test of industry and commerce seem to judge from passing conditions 
and not to take into consideration the great evolution taking place 
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in all departments of mental activity, whieh in due time will prove 
to be of far greater moment in determining the future position of 
Franee than the sanguinary revolutions and wars which have taken 
place during the century. 

An institution of great importance in the general school system of 
France is the General Council of Edueation of France (Conseil 
supérieur de l'instruetion publique), eomposed of sixty-four mem- 
bers and having its seat in Paris. About three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the council are elected by the inspeetors and schools of the 
departments and the great educational institutions. The President 
of the Republie appoints the other members and the Minister of 
Education is president of the council. The departments take their 
representatives frequently from the ranks of leading scientists and 
professors of Paris. This council works out the general plan of edn- 
eation for the different schools and directs the various improvements 
of the University of France (i. e., the whole system of publie instrue- 
tion) necessary for the eondueting of the schools, its work being sub- 
mitted for approval to the ministers. Kindergarten work, manual 
training, and handiwork, designing, and all other branches of the 
curriculum are worked out by the couneil. It invites experts and 
industrials to assist in working ont plans of instruetion, as also the 
teehnieal part of the programme in the school, leaving, however, 
sufficient latitude for provincial and local specialties. With due 
regard to loeal necessities and differences it isexpected that the plan 
worked out by the General Couneil shall be followed in its general 
lines by the provincial school authorities. The Council has caused 
to he adopted now in all the provineial towns the plan of having the 
ınanual-labor classes of the primary schools make toys for the chil- 
dren of the kindergarten, to give thereby direetion to the labor of 
the boys and at the same time cover the objection of the munieipal 
councils to the extra eost entailed by the purchase of the objeets. 

The school systems of other nations may be as complete in their 
educational facilities, but nowhere, excepting in Switzerland and 
Ameriea, is free instruetion so systematieally earried through as in 
France. The same classes and kinds of sehools may exist here or 
there, but nowhere are industrial edueation and art education made, 
so to speak, an organic part of the whole system of public instruetion. 

Manual training, coupled with object teaching, hegins at the very 
bottom of the sehool system. For the laws, regulations and leading 
ideas governing manuallabor training, I referto the part of my 
report treating on the subject. From the kindergarten schools, it 
runs throngh the primary, grammar and high schools and is diffused 
now all over France. Apprentice-schools for speeial trades are run 
now very suecessfully in Paris and other large towns. It is expected 
that the theoretieal and praetical instruction given in them will 
necessarily produce a superior elass of workmen, overscers and 
superintendents of faetories. "The suecess of many of these schools 
in the results obtained has given sufficient impetus to continuous 
efforts and has led to the ereation of new ones in localities where 
their need is felt. 


Higher technical education is principally in charge of the State. 
The higher branches of learning may perhaps not be earried to so 
high a state of perfection as in the polyteehnieal schools and univer- 
sities of Germany and Switzerland. Nor have I found special trade 
schools able to vie with the weaving-school at Crefeld, for instance. 
Intermediate training, however, seems to me to be carried throngh 
in Franee more with an eye to greater diffusion among the masses 
than I found in any other country, and certainly workshop practice 
and machine-shop work and especially practical instruction in 
machine building, etc., are now praetised to the extent in which it 
is taken up in France. 

The general aim of the national government in establishing this 
system of education and the task reserved to itself ean be summed 
up in the following rules and principles guiding its aetion : 

1. To aecustom the child to know the tools, to understand their 
use and to amuse him as much as possible with sketchings, outlinings, 
modelling and hand work. : 

29. То assist in the creation of apprentice-schools in industrial 
centres to the end of giving to the pupils who follow the instruction 
dexterity in the nse of the hand and other corresponding knowledge, 
to prepare them for entering the Ecole des Arts et Métiers or manu- 
facturing establishments. 

3. To eontribute to the expense of tools and machinery used in 
the superior, primary and other sehools preparing for the technieal 
sehools. 

4. To raise the standard of admission to the Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers by the greater efficieney given by these secondary primary 
schools with workshop practice eonnected. 

5. To assist the superior local schools in the support of specially 
determined industries of the distriet. 

6. To bring the principal schools to the highest degree of techni- 
cal and scientifie perfection by adding new courses of complimentary 
exercises of special application and to support and encourage, as 
much as possible, industrial societies who maintain speeial publie 
courses in the different industrial centres of the country. 

A subject not less important in teehnieal education than the sys- 
tem described in the first part of my report, treating of instruction 
calculated to develop the mental faeulties by theoretical and practie 
cal iustruetion in all operations of industry, is the other equally- 
important braneh, Art Education. Here, also, France has gone to 
work with greater thoroughness and systematie consistency than any 


of its neighbors. In most branches of industry, especially where 
taste is required to give speeial value to the fabrie or article manu- 
factured, the positions are frequently and entirely reversed. It will 
be understood how the selling value of an article is enhaneed, with- 
out any additional expenditure of physieal force employed in its 
produetion, by the more finished eharacter given it through what may 
be ealled for want of a better term, the artistic treatment. This 
means the whole esthetic part, the part affecting the eye — eoloring, 
design, form, finish, ete. — as distinet from the mechanical part, 
covered hy a given quantity of lahor expended in the finishing or 
turning of it. Many an artiele superior in wearing quality, and 
consequently of higher intrinsic value, is rejeeted in competition with 
an inferior one, more pleasing to the eye, however, in virtne of 
higher skill and taste employed in its ornamentation, coloring, shap- 
ing, etc. France has always enjoyed a kind of monopoly in such 
branches as would be eovered by this phase of industrial art, for 
whieh her work-people have a natural predisposition, a quality whieh 
finds undisputed aeknowledgment elsewhere. Of late, however, 
inroads have been made by neighboring nations into what France 
used to eonsider her special domain, mainly by the aid of newly- 
created industrialart schools. In consequence of this new competi- 
tion, much attention is now paid by France to her own art schools. 
The necessity is felt of bringing up a better-equipped generation. It 
is held, with great justice, that a greater diffusion of art knowledge 
through drawing, painting, seulpture and modelling schools will 
supply industrial art with a stock of trained workmen, who, with the 
&dvantages derived from their natural predisposition, will thereby 
enable French industries to keep up a successful competition in the 
world's markets. 

Industrial art schools are intended to give expression to this aim. 
But art in generalis by no means divided by France into industrial 
art and high art as in other countries. The Aeademy of Fine Art 
and some of the provincial high art schools are only the highest 
classes of art training of whieh the other — national industrial art 
and drawing schools — are feeders. . . . 

With all this great progress made in teehnieal and art schools in 
Franee, I have always met with the answer, when expressing my 
high appreciation of what had been done in this direction in so short 
a time, “ Oui, si vous allez en Allemagne, ld vous verrez” (“ Yes, 
but if you come to Germany there you will see.”) True, in Germany 
іп many directions they are ahead of France; in others, however, by 
far not so well developed, and I have frequently met with similar re- 
marks in German sehools, in regard to France, as in France in regard 
to their neighbors on the other side of the Rhine. Many German 
industrial art directors told me that still most of their best ideas 
came from France, and in this conneetion it is well and necessary 
that I should mention another institution of Franee which gives full 
value and weight to these expressions. 

In Paris there are from fifty to seventy-five studios of designers 
for industrial art. They cover almost every branch of artistic and 
decorative industrial pursuit. These artistic designers are men of 
great skill and taste in special branches of art industry. They 
usually employ a number of assistants, graduates from art schools 
and industrial schools of design, and work for all branehes of in- 
dustry, not alone for Paris but for all France. They reeeive orders 
from Germany, England and all the other European eountries, and 
not unfrequently from America. These designers, of course, aequire 
special skill in their branehes, devoting their whole time and energy 
to their special subjeets and ransaeking all the libraries and artistie 
productions of present and bygone days, utilizing them for the new 
styles and fashions they bring out. To a large extent they are the 
makers of fashions and the whole world pays them tribute. Manu- 
faeturers come to them for new ideas, and at the same time give 
them practieal points as to what may be wanted in the eoming sea- 
sons. For generations, perhaps, the print-works of Mulhouse have 
been at the head of the industry of ealieo-printing. From years 
far baek these Mulhouse prints bore the highest distinction for 
beauty, eoloring and design. The same high distinetions they have 
preserved up to the present day. But whereas they used to employ 
their own designers in former times, I was told at-the time of my 
visit hy the great house of Dolfus, Meig & Co., that they had given 
up designing in Mulhouse entirely, and now get all their designs 
made in Paris by the specialists of these studios. Manchester, I was 
told in Paris, follows to a large extent the same course, as well as 
American print-works. The same can be said of kindred industries. 
The manufacturers of the City of Lyons largely follow the same line 
of procedure. The larger firms, however, keep their own staff of ` 
designers upon their own premises, they being more jealous of styles 
going out their hands into the possession of other manufacturers, 
unless they keep their own private designers. Some of these em- 
ploy as many as ten or twenty artists in this way. A great many of 
the Lyons manufacturers, however, buy designs from designers who 
have studios of their own, especially for the trade, and I am told 
there are now forty of such independent special designers, working 
with assistants in their own studios, in Lyons. When the season is 
near, they usually call npon the manufacturers, who are their usual 
customers, and show them rough sketehes of new designs and offer 
them with the right of their exclusive use. The manufacturers then 
select those likely to draw most when executed. The manufacturers, 
as a rule, give beforehand a broad hint to the designers of what may 
be acceptable for the season. On the other hand silk-buyers very 
often bring their own designs to Lyons from Parisian artists or give 
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the silk-merchants! (manufacturers) of Lyons a general idea of what 
is wanted in Paris. In this ease the manufacturers will at once call 
in Lyonese designers and have them carry out these ideas. These 
Lyonese designers derive great help and inspiration from the in- 
dustrial museum of Lyons, of which I have given a full deseription 
in this report. Аза matter of course these designers study naturo 
with а very keen eye, the flowers, leaves, etc., of the field and garden 
are full of lessons to them. All these varied influenees and means 
are employed by them with consumate skill, and truly no silk eentre 
of Europe is able to bring out anything approaching the pier of 
the manufacturers of Lyons in silk. It is apparent and inust be clear 
to every thinking mind that urt sebools are great feeders of industrial 
and decorative art; but that deeorative art and industrial art have 
been anterior to the schools; and that many another thing is re- 
quired for prosperous existence of art industries, besides art schools, 
is equally clear. Without the constant absorption of new and varied 
impressions, the mind of graduates of art schools would become dry 
and barren after the effects of art teaching bad been eonsumed in 
the pursuit of several years’ work. 

Art museums, and prominently-industrial art museums, are perhaps 
of greater value than any other educating influence in later life. Of 
the latter category Franee is not as well provided, perhaps, as Ger- 
many. Efforts are made, however, to collect the scattered treasures 
and bring them to bear upon local industries all over France. A 
eolleetion like the one of the Industrial Museum of Lyons, its wealth 
of direct applications, is not found anywhere else. This museum is 
in itself an object library, a living history of textile art, keeping 
always before the designer, the colorist, the workman and the manu- 
faeturer possibilities extending into the highest sphere of art, where 
the past, in language not to be misunderstood, invites the present to 
like efforts to reaeb like greatness and perfection. Among the 
treasures stored in these museums and art libraries, with constant in- 
tereourse between artist and artist, designers for industrial art live, 
so to speak, surrounded by an atmosphere of art. Industrial art 
edueation is therefore something vastly more extended than single 
art schools alone can give. Art schools will not prosper unless there 
are industries which can utilize results of teaching and training; 
nor ean artistie industries obtain high scope and prosperity without 
sucb means of artistic training and assistanee as are indicated in my 
report, Speeialists devoting their time to industrial art designing 
naturally have gone through courses of study in one art school or 
another. But life, after their first training has furnished them with 
knowledge and skill, the active lessons of life will have to do the rest. 

It seems to me that these industrial artists are very liberally paid 
in France, and far more so than in Germany. It is important to 
understand that a good artistic design makes often the chief value of 
industrial reproductions. These, copied in unlimited quantities, 
make the higher cost of a good model of minor importance, eonsider- 
ing the higher selling value obtained thereby. 

One of the highest artistic industrial establishments — that of 
Barbedienne — in Paris employs some of the greatest artists and 
sculptors for its models for bronze castings and other objects of art. 
I am told by the manager of the factory that they pay to the artist 
twenty per cent of the selling value of all articles cast and sold from 
tbe artist's models. — J. Schoenhof, U. S. Consul at Tunstall. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE -OF A SANITARY ANALYSIS OF 
WATER. 


O understand what importance, if 
any,is to be attached to a chemi- 
cal analysis of water, it is necessa- 

ry to brietly survey tbe bistory of the 
latter from the time it rises as vapor, 
under the influence of solar rays, from 
the bosom of the great ocean, until de- 
scending upon the Continent as rain, it 
returns to its source, again to be distill- 
ed in endless repetition. 

The invisible vapor carried by air- 
eurrents inland, at its first precipita- 
tion as cloud, commences to absorb the 
solid and gaseous impurities of the at- 
mosphere; and long before the rain- 
drops reach the earth, they receive ap- 
preciable quantities of ammonia, ammo- 
nium nitrite, carbonie acid, floating 
mineral and organie matter, as well as 
the germs of microscopic animal and 
vegetable life. To speak accurately, 
not a drop of water can be found in the natural world which is 
pure. Fortunately, the substances washed from the air are, with 


JI nse the term “ merchant" here in preference to that of “ manufacturer.” 
Silk mannfacture in Lyons ін yet conducted largely on the old system. Fully so 
In the better grades, where artistic skill and taste are most prominently em- 
ployed. 'The procedure is a very plain and simple one, and offers great advan- 
tages to the merchant-manufacturer. He, after obtaining his orders, bnys his 
tram and organzine. He then gives tt to the dyer to be UR tu proportionate 
quantics of shade and color. The so dyed material is then distributed among the 
weavers in their homes, and the “ manufacturer” has no other part to pertorm 
than the examining, folding and shipping of the finished silk. Even the examtnin 
and folding are taken out of his hands by special finishers and “ appreteurs’ 
(dressers), Tintend to dwell more fully on this subject in a later report on “ Com- 
parative Industria] Conditions” under which manufacturing industries are con- 
ducted in different countries. 


rare exceptions, innoeuous. Some of them are indispensable to 
the life of the globe. Of first importance are ammonia and other 
nitrogen compounds. Although nitrogen forms four-fifihs by bulk of 
the atmosphere, so inert and apathetie is it in its chemical relations 
that it is only with extreme ditlieulty that we are able to foree it into 
combination with other elements. Nitrogen in combination is an 
essential eonstituent of proteid matter, with which life in both 
animals and plante is more immediately nssociated. Animals derive 
combined nitrogen from plants; plants derive it from the minute 
traces eontained in the air. The combined nitrogen in the air, it is 
supposed, is generated by a mysteriously netive form of oxygen called 
ozone. So parsimonious is nature in its supply of this indispensable 
plant-food, that, while millions of tons of frec nitrogen cover the 
fields, to eke out the supply of combined nitrogen brought down by 
the rain, the latter form of nitrogen, under ono name or another, 
must be bought by the thrifty agriculturist at abont fifteen cents per 
pound. It brings us now near to onr subject, as will be seen below, 
to observe that the combined nitrogen seantily present in rain-water 
is aceumulated in plants, and in a still greater degree in the animals 
which feed upon them, and is found in the excreta of the latter, 
without much loss, in great abundance. 

Animal waste is rich in nitrogen, and any considerable accumula- 
tion of combined nitrogen in nature is the product of animal waste. 

An analysis of sewage or of water contaminated by it should re- 
veal, therefore, an excess of combined nitrogen. 

Rain-water on its way to the sea may flow over tho surface of tlie 
ground, conveying, in suspension and solution, both organic and 
mineral matter to the nearest river, or it may slowly percolate 
through earth; and during its long sojourn, aided by the solvent 
power of carbonic acid, receive in richer proportion than in the other 
case mineral matter. As a general rule, river-water is soft, but 
abounds in organic matter. Spring-water is hard, and if its gather- 
ing ground is at a distance from the habitations of men, it is nearly 
free from organie matter. 

Well, spring and river-waters commonly contain carbonates, sul- 
phates and chlorides of such bases as calcium, magnesium, iron, 
potassium and sodium. 

So far we have encountered no contamination injurious to life or 
bealth in this enumeration; and, going farther, we assert that there 
is no proof that human or other filth largely diluted in water-supplies is 
of itself іп the slightest degree unwholesome. In some instances this 
sewage contamination promotes the growth in still waters of minute 
forms of life which under the microscope appear quite alarming; but 
the history of most of them is as well understood as that of the eab- 
bage, and their physiological action, when absorbed into the system, 
even less momentous. If any one is too fastidious to permit these 
interesting creatures to * play tag " in his stomach, it is only needful 
that the water be boiled and filtered. After this survey, it is time to 
admit that, beyond the identification of lead, arsenic and a few 
other toxie substances that do not generally come within the scope of 
a sanitary water analysis, chemistry alone is to-day incapable of de- 
claring whether a given water-supply is or is not injurious to life. 

Of what use, then, is water er for sanitary purposes? We 
reply, much, through the indirect connection that exists between the 
organic matter found and the organized matter which, though un- 
seen, produces disease. 

Unfortunately, it not unfrequently happens that a large or small 
community is sınitten with tlıat terrible scourge, the typhoid fever, 
e without difficulty is proved to have originated in the water- 
supply. 

emical analysis reveals no unusual eonstituent; still, the water 
is deadly. This is not the place to recite the argument, but anthori- 
ties agree that the only rational explanation of the phenomenon is 
tbe germ theory. 

The germ is a minute plant wbich grows at tbe expense of its liost, 
and then escapes to fasten upon other victims. 

The exereta from some previous sufferer have been carelessly dis- 
posed of, and from vault or cesspool found the way, over or below 
ground, to the well or river which supplies the community. After 
the usual period of incubation, under и conditions it vastly 
multiplies, and asserts itself by a reproduction of the fever. 

It might then appear that the examination of drinking-water 
should be relegated to the biologist, and ecnducted by means of a 
mieroscope rather than a test-tube; but the mistakes made by the 
great apostles of microscope enltures, Koch and Pasteur, prove that 
such a method is as yet too delicate to be practicable. 

The objeet of a Гай analysis is to point out tke danger, not 
which exists, but which possibly exists, whenever drains or cesspools 
eommunicate directly or indirectly with well or stream. Drinking- 
water should be beyond reproach; and as the germs of zymotie or 
filth diseases naturally would travel by the same routes as the waste 
water of dwellings, it is sufficient usually to prove the safety of any 
given water by proving chemically the absence of those materials 
which are not, indeed, peculiar to sewage, but which exist there in 
the greatest abundance. The chemist determines for this purpose 
the amount of free ammonia which exists in rain-water, as we have 
seen, but only to the extent of about 0.24 parts in one million, and 
which in much larger quantities indieates the recent addition of 
putrid animal matter. Again: there is determined the organic 
nitrogen or “albuminoid " ammonia, which should not exceed, under 
ordinary eircumstances, 0.2 parts, and in large amounts proves direct 
pollution. 
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As the sewage is eventually exposed to oxidation, it may lose all 
of the ammonia and albuminoid ammonia; but the results of analysis 
still disclose them as nitrates or nitrites. These may in turn be de- 
stroyed; but there will still remain, as an indestructible indicator of 
previons contamination, an inordinate quantity of chlorine from the 
salt eonsnmed by man. In most cases the soil contributes only 
traces of chlorine. In some instances the total solid matter and the 
total organie matter suggest important conclusions. 

It does not appear that а water-snpply is freed wholly from 
malignant germs by filtration or aeration ; and so long as evidence of 
animal eontamination eontinues, it remains under suspicion. ' 

Having made all possible tests in the laboratory, the chemist’s 
opinion as to the relative safety of different samples presented may 
be as wide of the truth as a elairvoyant’s unless he is permitted per- 
sonally to inspect their sources or otherwise to know their history. 

A proper interpretation is still a difficult matter, and a greater 
certainty by the mieroscopie identifieation of germs in ordinary water 
examinations is greatly to be desired. — Henry Carmichael, Ph.D., in 
the Popular Science News. 


some excellent and attractive typographieal work, go very far 

to give a book value in the eyes of the amateur who is seeking 
suggestions on the dubions subjeet of interior deeorations, and when 
there is added a number of valuable illustrations and between fifty 
and sixty pages of sound advice on such subjects as the hall, the 
staircase, the library, the parlor, the dining-room, the studio and the 
bed-rooms, the volume ean be said to be of considerable worth, not 
only to the amateur, who is influenced first of all by what pleases his 
eye and appeals to bis intelleetual enjoyment, but also to the more 
diseriminating and captions arehiteet, who is not content with feast- 
ing his eye on good printing or elever drawings, but sceks the sanc- 
tion of his reasoning powers before pronouncing a book on the sub- 
ject of interior deeoration to be worthy a place in his library. 

Such is a reeent work! prepared eonjointly by Messrs. Brunner 
and Tryon. It is no diseredit to the book to deseribe it as being 
written for amateurs. The preface tells us that the subject-matter 
was first published as a serial in Building. We might expect from 
this faet that the book would be more professional in its nature, but 
doubtless Messrs. Brunner and Tryon are wise in not undertaking the 
invidious task of writing on such a snbject for architects, who are 
the most uncertain of critics and the most difficult to suit, especially 
in regard to topics about which there is so much room for variations 
of opinion and for personal feeling as interior decoration. 

The book may properly be considered as a sequence to Eastlake, 
or more lately to Dresser and Clarenee Cook. It has an advantage, 
however, possessed by none of the works of the other writers in that 
Messrs. Brunner and Tryon are both practical arehitects and are able 
to avoid many of the vagaries and inconsistencies whieh are so apt 
to creep into the work of an amateur or even an artist who under- 
takes to deal with topics of an architectural character. We would 
be almost inelined to paraphrase Bunthorne’s criticism of his own 
poem in Patience and say that there is not a word in this volnme 
which is calculated to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of an 
arehiteet whose client has been an industrions reader of this work. 
It is consistent thronghout and so far as it aims to be professional it 
is fair without being sentimental, and the advice given is always 
safe. The authors never neglect an opportunity to remind their 
readers that after all an amateur is bnt an amatenr and is, therefore, 
inferior to that superb creature, the architect, who is supposed to 
tell him what he should admire and inform him how it shonld be 
created, as well as what should be avoided and what is not to. be 
indulged in. 

So many arehitects have dealt with those uneomfortable beings 
who know exaetly what they want only they eannot draw it, that for 
future emergeneies it might be well to quote the author's words. 
* Without understanding genuine appreciation is impossible; without 
study understanding is impossible, but even with the powers of gen- 
uine appreciation, when one can enjoy, select and intelligently eriti- 
eise, he may still be unable to produce, exeept in an experimental 
manner, for beside the cultivated taste, systematie training is neces- 
sary to enable one to turn artistie longings into the practieal language 
of the decorator.” 

The authors acknowledge the fact that architects are often charged 
with being afraid of color and the fact that when buildings leave the 
arehiteet's hands the plaster walls often remain untinted, is eited as 
proof of the assertion. "They rather lamely explain the reason for 
this by saying that it is often better to wait until the building has 
settled before the building is decorated. We do not remember that 

we have ever heard just snch an exeuse for not attending to this very 
important feature of a building. It is, however, a very good and 
plausible one, and the next time we bappen to be overdriven with 
work at the office and are too busy to give the decorator any tints 
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for the wall or to piek out wall-papers, we will refer to this book and 
say that we are waiting for the building to settle. 

Messrs. Brunner and Tryon make a good hit at the way in which 
the architect's work is sometimes brought to naught by the client 
after the building is all finished and deeorated. “Certainly a din- 
ing-room designed strietly in the style of Francois I or a parlor in 
the manner of Louis Quinze or of the Empire may be a charming 
apartment, but after all our attention to detail in design we will put 
Turkish rugs on the floor, Japanese vases on the shelves, and proba- 
bly modern stained.glass in the windows, and we ourselves, in our 
nineteenth-century eostumes, will be anachronisms.” 

The authors present the other extreme of style by telling of a man 
who bought a rug in Cairo, and, returning to his home, took the rug 
to his architect and said to him: * About this rug — my special and 
most high-prized favorite — I desire a house and a house, too, that 
shall in all its features do homage to the rug for which it is built." 
The story goes that the house was built and dazzled all beholders 
by the splendor that was born of such Oriental beauty. 

Altogether, the book is a decided addition to the literature of its 
kind. Itis not arehiteetural in as far as it is intended for architeets, 
but it is sure to be a good adjunet to the labors of the architeet 
inasmuch as it will tend to elevate the taste and improve the pereep- 
tions of those who read. The illustrations, mostly drawn by Mr. 
Brunner, are excellent both in design and rendering, and the volume 
has our hearty approval. 


A BALTIMORE lawyer, Mr. A. Parlett Lloyd, has had the happy 
idea of bringing together, in a volume? of moderate size, the legal 
points relating to buildings whieh eause most trouble to those inter- 
ested in eonstrnetion and to the gentlemen of the legal profession 
who represent them in the courts. It is notorious among architects 
and bnilders that lawyers are, as a rule, profoundly, and to them, 
ludierously ignorant of the simplest matters of constrnetion. The 
author of the book before us himself says that “many instances 
eould be cited where legal lights have unintentionally transformed 
proper contracts into faulty ones, leading to legal complications and 
the usual consequences thereof," and although he makes no preten- 
sions to instruet his fellows in the art of building, he at least calls 
their attention to the most important of the conditions under which 
eonstruction is carried on. 

Beginning with a definition of building agreements, Mr. Lloyd 
warns his readers that “great care should always be exercised in 
the preparation of these eontracts” on account of the multitude of 
eontingencies and teehnicalities to be provided for, and gives two or 
three model forms of eontraet in an appendix suited to various cir- 
enmstances. The first of these models is borrowed from Carey's 
Forms and is substantially the same as that in use by many archi- 
tects in this country; the second, in which a chureh bnilding-com- 
mittee is a party, is taken from Lord Grimthorpe's “ Book on Build- 
ing,” and the third is also from an English work, Emden’s “ Prece- 
dents of Building Contracts." Allthe forms are good. The English 
models had no arbitration clause, Lord Grimthorpe, as is well known, 
objeeting to arbitrations, and Mr. Emden apparently agreeing with 


him. The American model contains the arbitration clause in the - 


usual form, but Mr. Lloyd refers in a note to a preeeding chapter, 
where he says that “a elause in a building contract providing for 
arbitration in case of dispnte is generably objectionahle for the rea- 
son that the architeet is the natural and proper arbitrator and in 
every way competent to decide.” 

So far we have nothing but commendation to bestow on the book. 
The contract forms given are perhaps a little long-winded and Lord 
Grimthorpe's never seemed to us to be quite seriously intended, but 
it is all the more useful, perhaps, for differing enough from the ordi- 
nary models to set those who read it to thinking about the reasons 
for the variation. In Chapter II, however, we trace Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s influence, as an arehiteetural historian would say, in a man- 
ner not quite so unobjectionable. This chapter, which is a short 
one, treats of “Architects and Superintendents,” and displays, 
together with some valuable information, a good deal of that eurions 
incapacity for comprehending an arehitect's position which seems 
natural to the legal mind, spieed with a strong flavor of the inten- 
tional representation with whieh arehiteets are treated by Lord 
Grimthorpe, whose book is, indeed, gravely eited on various points. 
‘The most amusing instance of this is to be fonnd in the second para- 
graph, where we are told that “it has been held in England that the 
contractor shall huild aceording to the plans for the price agreed 
upon, but the arehitect may order any additions or alterations that 
he pleases, either before or after any of the work is done, without 
consulting the employer, and even though the latter may object to 
the alterations, he shall pay for them, and shall also pay the arehi- 
tect a further pereentage for designing the same." Thereupon Mr. 
Lloyd innocently remarks that “such a rule, estahlishing, as it does, 
an arbitrary despotism for architeets, has not been upheld in this 
country." "The idea of an architeet being an “arbitrary despot” 
over anybody will be novel to most members of the profession, and 
it ought not to be necessary to point out to a lawyer that if any such 
*rule" has been upheld anywhere except in Lord Grimthorpe's 
fertile imagination, it must have heen established by the contract 


2* The Law of Building and Buildings," especially referring to building con- 
tracts, leases, easements and liens, by A. Parlett Lloyd of the Baltimore Bar, 
Boston: Houghton, МИ и & Co, 1888. Price, $4.50. 
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between the builder and the *employer," who need not have ngrecd 
to it if he had thought it more for his interest not to do so. 

In regard to the nrchitect's compensation nlso, Mr. Lloyd seems 
to have followed the lucubrations of the autocrat of St. Albans 
rather than the decisions of the courts. He says that “formerly in 
England when no ngreement was made with an architect, he re- 
ceived five per cent on the cost of the structure and two and one- 
half per cent for his plans and superintendence.” We should have 
said that this extraordinary presentntion of the custom for the 
charges of architeets, which prevails throughout the eivilized world, 
might with advantage һауе been corrected by a comparison with the 
schedule itself, which is to be found in the appendix, as well as in 
every price-book, builders’ guide and surveyors’ memorandum-book, 
but Mr. Lloyd takes the Grimthorpe view of the matter and merely 
informs us that “in 1862 a professional institution of architects 
issued a scale of charges, all on the percentage system, but in 1870 
the Court of the Exchequer declared that this code of the profession 
was not binding, as its charges were unreasonable, and it was held 
‘contrary to good sense and justice and not a legal standard.” The 
authority for this statement is, we need hardly say, our friend Lord 
Grimthorpe again, and Mr. Lloyd confesses in a foot-note that he 
has been unable to find any report of the decision referred to. 

Our professional readers will not require to be told that this is a 
monstrous misstatement of the practice of courts in regard to their 
charges. The only basis that it can pretend to have is to be found 
іп the rulings, which have been several times repeated in different 
forms, that a scliedule of charges adopted in the profession, but not 
generally known to outsiders, is not presumed to have formed part 
of the contract between tbe architect and his client, in such a way 
as to prevent a jury from estimating on other grounds, if it prefers, 
the reasonable compensation which an architect in any particular 
case has earned. Of course there may be circumstances where five per 
cent on the proposed cost is evidently either too large or too small pay 
for the architect’s services in relation to a building, and a jury ought 
not, in tbe opinion of these judges, to be precluded by the schedule 
from making its own estimate of what the services are worth, but 
the idea that the schedule-rates have ever been judicially declared 
to be an unreasonable compensation for architects’ services generally 
is a very inistaken one and is contradicted by nearly all the cases 
concerning architects, where, if the five per cent rule is not admitted 
as a binding and well-known custom, as is now not unusual, no 
objection whatever is made to evidence showing that a definite sum, 
amounting to five per cent on the cost of the building concerned, is 
a proper charge, and the verdict is usually based on this evidence. 

In one other point Mr. Lloyd’s account of the relation of archi- 
teets to their employers seems to us to need correction. In speaking 
of the architects’ contract, he says that this “does not survive to bis 
representative, so that if there is a contract tocomplete a certain work 
for a certain sum the representatives of the deceased architect cannot 
recover for the past performance." The moral of this is that architects 
should be careful never to make an agreement to do their work for a 
certain sum. It is true that a contract with an architect isa personal 
one, which cannot be assigned or devolved upon another person, and 
where an architect is so foolish as to agree to render his long and 
complicated service for a fixed sum, it might be doubtful whether his 
heirs, in case of his death before the completion of his commission, 
could recover any compensation for, perhaps, the work of the best 

cars of his life. Under tbe ordinary system, however, of payment 

y percentage on the cost, although it may be argued that the com- 
mission for full service being five per cent on the cost, the architect 
who does not complete his service bas no claim for compensation 
which his heirs can enforce, it has been decided in this country that 
the representatives of a deceased architect can recover compensa- 
tion for his uncompleted work in proportion to the amount done. 

It would hardly be fair to go farther with criticisms of a compa- 
ratively unimportant chapter in an excellent book, so, although cer- 
tain points, as, for example, the definition that “the superintendent, 
foreman or boss of construction in this country corresponds with the 
official known in England as the clerk-of-the-works ” invite comment, 
we will leave them and proceed to mention brietly the ensuing chap- 
ters on Building Nuisances, Sureties and Assignees of Contractors, 
Leases, Restrictions, Taxes and Assessments, ‘Fixtures, Easements, 
Light and Air, Party-walls, Water, Gas, Highways, Drains and 
Sewers, Mechanics’ Liens and other matters, containing a great deal 
of valuable matter. As an appendix to the chapter on liens is given 
an abstract of the lien laws of all the States, in which, however, we 
find quoted, as the present New York law, the Act of 1880, instead 
of the very different statute of 1885, by which that of 1880 was 
su ected. 

ast of all comes a set of models for contracts, notices, bonds, 
leases and so on, the English and American Institute Schedules of 
Charges, a glossary and an index. 


Prorosep Monuments. — Sculpture is gaining in public interest, as 
the increase of public statues shows. Just now six monuments of 
special prominence are projected or under way. One of the mother of 
Washington, at Fredericksburg; an equestrian statue to General Zach- 
ary Taylor; a monument to President llarrison, one to Francis Scott 
Key, at Frederick; one for Valley Forge and one for the battle of 
Point Pleasant in West Virginia. It is also proposed to give Brooklyna 
Revolutionary monument that will cost $100,000. 


YORK. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW 


HE mid-spring reunion and dinner of the Architectural League, 
now numbering one hundred and fifty-two practitioners, took 
place, as usual, the first Menday in N a and called forth the 

largest attendance of any regular meeting in the history of the asso- 
eiation, which continues to grow steadily in numerical strength and 
artistic and professional importance; the practice inaugurated long 
since of having a paper rcad by some member at eaclı meeting, was 
very creditably continued by №. А. Е. D'Oench, Superintendent of 
the Department of Buildings of the City of New York, who spoke 
with ability on Errors in Construction ; for his long experience, in 
the first city of the Union, had eminently fitted him for the subject 
and the А 

The committce on current work, after considerable trouble, were 
able to show the members a representative exhibit of the architectural 
efforts in original designing and drawing, of the pupils of three of 
the principal art institutions of this country, viz.: 

Technical Classes of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

School of Mines, Columbia College, New York. 

Architectural Department, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Though the pupils’ work was not to be compared to that of the 
famous Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts for originality in composition, 
freedom of expression, or cleverness in interpretation, yet the artistic 
and technical standard was high enough to reflect the greatest credit 
and give hope and encouragement for the future of cur nativo archi- 
tectural schools. 

The famous designs of Alma Tadema, R. A., fer the piano and 
furniture of the musieroom of the New York residence of П. С. 
Marquand, Esq., were shown for the first time, by the makers John- 
stone, Norman & Co., of England. 

The lines and ornaments are Greck, and scheme of color and com- 
bination of material are inlaid ivory or ebony and vice-versá ; the 
ivories being incrustated roughly and carved in relief, and then 
faintly stained in soft creams, pinks, delicate russetts, etc., while 
lumps ef coral and mother-of-pear] are discreetly introduced in places, 
with fine artistic results ; the designs are all pure, refined and credit- 
able to the Greek style, while the execution of these extraordinary 
and unique pieces is not the least remarkable part of the models. 

Henry O. Aveny, Secretary, pro tem. 
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А WARNING. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ÁRCHITECT:— 

Dear Sirs, — The communication in your issue of Dec. 24, 1887, 
from “ Victim of Bad Faith,” concerning the dismissal of an archi- 
tect, the copying of his plans by a cheap architcet, disputed commis- 
sion, etc. All was Posted by compromise : the town has recently 
voted to change location of building, and a new design will be re- 
quired, and possibly the same tacties pursued to obtain it, as before, 
and a patronizing smile offered as remuneration (we have the plan, 
now let's sce you help yourself). Any architects who intend to take 
a chance in the above, had better ascertain the price which will 
be paid before they waste any time, and do not let your plans go out 
of your sight, as tbe same Pecksniff may be lying in wait. 

An Eye WITNESS. 


LroexDs or Artısrs.—In illustration of the parasitic growth of 
legend and tradition may be also cited the story told by Tzetzes the 


Grammarian, some seventeen centuries after the death of Phidias. Ac- 
cording to him, Alcamenes and Phidias competed in making a statue of 
Athena, to be placed in an elevated position; and when their figures 
were finished and exposed to public view near the level of the eye, the 
preference was decidedly given to the figure of Aleamenes; but as soon 
as the figures were elevated to their destined position, the public de- 
clared immediately in favor of that of Phidias. The object of the 
writer of this story is to prove the extraordinary skill of Phidias in 
opt.cal perspective, and to show that he had calculated his proportions 
with such foresight, that though the figure, when seen near the level 
of the eye, appeared inharmonious, it became perfectly harmonious 
when seen from far below. Now all that any artist could do to produce 
this effect would be, perhaps, to give more length to its proportions in 
comparison with its breadth. This, however, would be not only a 
doubtful expedient in itself, bnt entirely at variance with the practice 
of Phidias. His figures, like all the figures of his period, were stouter 
in proportion to their breadth, and particularly stouter in the relation 
of the lower limbs to the torso than the figures of a latter period. The 
canon of proportion accepted then was that of Polycletus; and 
they were afterwards varied and lengthened in the lower limbs, 
first by Euphranor, and subsequently still more by Lysippus. Any 
distortion or falsification of proportion would suley be effective 
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in a statue with one point of view, and exhibited as a relief; 
for if it were a figure in the round, and seen from all points, the per- 
spective would be utterly false, unless the proportions were harmonious 
in themselves and true to nature. Tzetzes is a great gossip, and pe- 
culiarly untrustworthy in his statements; but his story is of such a 
nature as to please the ignorant publie, and It has been accepted and rc- 
peated constantly, though he does not give any authority for it, nnd 
plainly invented it out “‘ of the depths of his own consciousness," as the 
German savant did the camel. One cannot be too eareful in accepting 
traditions about artists or their works. The public invents its facts, and 
believes what it invents. Very few of the pleasing anecdotes connected 
with artists will bear critica] examination, any more than the famous 
sayings attributed on great oceasions to extraordinary men; still the 
grand phrase of Cambronne is as gravely repeated in history as if it had 
any foundation in fact, and everybody believes that Da Vinci died in 
the arms of Francis I. Perhaps it is scarcely worth while to break up 
such pleasant traditions, and certainly the public resists such attempts. 
It is so delightful to think that the gallant and accomplished King of 
France supported the great Italian artist, and soothed his last moments, 
that it seems sheer brntality to dissipate such an illusion; yet, unfortu- 
nately, we know that Leonardo died at Cloux, ncar Amboise, on May 2, 
1679 — and from a journal kept by the king, and still (disgracefully 
enough) existing in the Imperial library in Paris, we know that on that 
very day he held his court at St. Germain in Laye; and besides this, Lo- 
mazzo distinctly tells us that the king first heard the news of Leonardo's 
déath from Melzi; while Melzi himself, who wrote to Leonardo's 
friend immediately after his death, makes no mention of such a fact. 
— W. W. Story. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF PROFESSIONS. — Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
whose reputation, as a judicious collector of newspaper-cuttings, has 
been long established, thinks that the following paragraph which 
formed part of an article in the Evening News of the 20th of January, 
1888, should find a eorner in this Journal: “ The law, as a profession, is 
densely overcrowded. . . . Every term large numbers are added to 
the profession, averaging some 1,500 per year. Mostof these are young 
men who, when admitted to practice are totally without experienee, 
and are let loose to legally prey upon society at will. Refer to the law 
journals and columns of advertisements will be seen from fully-fledged 
solicitors who, after admittance, are unable to find employment. To 
acquire experience they offer their services to the trade at an average 
of 25s. per week — sometimes for a less sum than a chimney-sweep or a 
dustman would demand for his labor. These young, inexperienced law- 
yers are empowered by law to charge at precisely the same rate — 
neither more nor less — as the most experienced and talented member 
of the profession. The most trashy advice is precisely the same in 
pie as the most profound. Any one who offers to charge less is 
ooked upon as a legal knobstick capable of outraging the most solemn 
obligation of the profession, which is to obtain the utmost farthing 
from a litigant. This uniformity of priee, irrespeetive of quality, is 
one of the follies of the law. It is a premium on incapacity. Were the 
lawyers to charge for their skill and be paid according to their worth, 
only capable men would be employed. The law appears to be a pro- 
fession of great responsibility and profit, as it undoubtedly is; and 
parents, without studying the natural inelinntion and special abilities 
of their sons, anxious to place them in a position where they can aseend 
in the soeial seale, artiele them to lawyers, and the great majority who 
are admitted totally fail on account of their not possessing the peculiar 
talents which ensure success. They are handieapped in the race of 
life by the conditions inherent in their profession. However able or 
skitful a lawyer may be, he is debarred from advertising his extraordi- 
nary eleverness, cheapness, and superior qualifications, like his brother 
the tailor, the shoemaker, or the draper.” — R. Г. В. A. Journal. 


VANDALISM BY A CLERGYMAN AT WESTMINSTER Аврет. — The 
T'imes reports that at the Westminster Police Court on Wednesday last, 
ihe Rev. Watkin Davies, viear of St. Bride's, Wentloog-with-Coedker- 
new, Cardiff, Monmouthshire, was eharged before Mr. D'Eyncourt, at 
the instance of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, with wil- 
fully damaging the ancient eredence table in the St. Erasmus Chapel of 
the Abbey. A police-constable in plain clothes deposed that he saw 
the defendant enter the St. Erasmus Chapel, which was sometimes 
ealled the Royal Chapel, from the north transept, and chip the base of 
the credence table with the end of his umbrella. The pieces of stone 
he knocked off he put in his pocket, and witness then took him into 
custody and asked him what he meant by sueh conduet. The defend- 
ant's answer was that he was not aware he was doing any harm, and 
that he had only taken a few pieces of the stone as a relic. Mr. Thomas 
Wright, clerk-of-the-works at the Abbey, said that many of thc ancient 
monuments were damaged by persons chipping рісесв away as relies. 
The pieces of stone chipped off the table, whieh were abont the size of 
a walnut, were handed to his Worship, who asked the defendant what 
answer he could make to sueh a charge Mr. Davies said he had noth- 
ing at allto say, except that he did not know that he was doing nny 
harm. Further questioned by Mr. D’Eyncourt as to his motive, the 
defendant said “ I was picking the pieces for relics.” Mr. D’Eyneonrt. 
— Yon really ought to know the value of aneient monuments and to 
venerate them aecordingly. I must fine yon 40s. for the wilful damage. 
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tlıs gross earnings for six months ending April 1, showed an increase of 


about $3,000,000, while the net earnings for that tims showed a deerease of 
about $1,000,000. The sams ratio runs through nearly all the leading 
systems, West and East. While the volume of traffic is increasing, the com- 
pensation to tha eompanies for their service is declining. Hence, there is 
less speculation in stocks, less railroad eonstruction, and a disposition to re- 
duce expenses for equipments and supplies, nnd to throw off men wherever 
their services can possibly be dispensed with. The railroad companles, in 
many cases, are animated with a desire to let organized labor know that 
labor is not in such urgent demand as might be supposed. The failure of 
the C. B. & Q. strike, has suddenly disposed of a good many grievanees 
among railroaders. Just as failures in other directions have served to 
teach labor that the time to strike has either passed, or has not yet eome. 
One of the strong factors In the situation three or six months hence will be 
a more contented body of labor. Another of the strong faetors that will go 
to make up a healthful condition of affairs next autumn and winter, will be 
hard-pan prices. The downward tendeney which is now at work in every 
direction, is bringing railroad freight rates in its course. The wars in the 
Northwest are not likely to be adjusted, excepting on a lower basls. The 
Canadian Pacific now eontrols the **Soo ” route, and that may be taken as 
evidenes that there will be no combination for higher prices on the trunk 
lines West of Chicago. There is barely enough traffic on the trunk lines 
East, to satisfy all members of the pool. Yet, railroad authorities state — 
what is, no doubt, a fact — that in the aggregate, railroad traffic is increas- 
Ing; that less Injustice is done to shippers, big or little, and that the benefits 
01 the Inter-state Commerce Law nre now being practically realized in the 
way that tbe framars of that law antieipated. The producing capacity is 
still being restricted within the limits designated by actual demand. There 
is not a single industry that can be named, wherein overproduction is 
visible. Ths iron-making capacity is running to about 75 per cent, as nearly 
as it is possible to estimate from all reports received from week to wesk; 
rall-makers are booking a few large and small orders, but there is very 
little business now In hand or in sight for the summer or fall. Prices re- 
main where they were three or four months ago. Alabama pig-iron has 
been unsettling prices throughout the North. Most of the furnaces there 
are sold away ahead, while Pennsyivania and Ohio furnaces are standing 
idle, or fearing the eompetition from the South. Freight rates have been 
lowered 20 cents per ton on Southern and Western roads, and one railroad 
ço opiny in Eastern Pennsylvania has reduced coal and freight charges, and 
iron-makers are awaiting a similar course by two other raiiroad companies, 
in order that they may hs able to compete suceessfully with the Iron of the 
West and South, which for some time past has been creeping Into their terri- 
tory. The building situation throughout the United States, may be given 
in a notsheil, as follows: In the New England States, there is not, as yet, 

uite the same degree of activity as there was last year; in many towns, 
there is the promise of an improvement. Manufacturing establishments 
will have their capaclty improved somewhat, bnt there ls no general expan- 
sion probable. The trade conditions are favorable. Boot and shoe mann- 
facturers ars even busier than last year; eleetrical-supply establishments 
are busier; paper-makers are making:and selling more paper than a year 
ago, and paper-making eapacity is being Increased in New England and also 
in Wisconsin. The smailer industries throughout the East are all fairly 
well supplied with business, but the manufaeturers are eareful to avoid ex- 
tenslve purchases of material; and yet, the prediction is frequently heard, 
that the summer and fall trade will make up for the winter and spring. 
The faith in this improyement is deep and widespread; it is met with 
among the bnilders, architects, mechanies and shupmen of the West. 
Throughout the Middle States there is more activity In building, especially 
In cities like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Albany. Philadelphia 
has taken a sudden spurt of actlvity, and the distribution of lumher and 
building material has been gratifying. A great deal of work is underway 
thronghout the interior of Pennsylvania. It is probable that the Reading 
terminus will be authorized at Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 
and that work will begin before the end of the year. A company has been 
organized to eonstruct tunnels running at right angles to each other through 
the city for passenger traffic. From present ındieations, 6,000 small houses 
will be built. Building operations are being aetively pushed in Pittsburgh, 
and there ls a healthy activity in all the manufacturing towns of Ohio and 
Indiana. Forty firms have located at Findlay, O., within four months. 
There are twelve glass faetories in that town, and others are coming. The 
coal output of Ohio is increasing, notwithstanding the Natural gas develop- 
ment. Indiana gas-fields are also attracting manufacturing enterprise, 
though the coal-fields of that State and Illinois are not keeping pace with 
the development in newer fields farther West. The distribution of lumber 
during the past thirty days has dissipated the doubts whieh manufacturers 
and dealers entertalned a few weeks ago. Prices have not been cut except 
In isolated cases, in any markets throughout the couatry. The manufac- 
turs of Inmber has been retarded by natural causes and by judicious man- 
agement In the Northwest, while in the South its mannfacture has been 
stimulated by Northern capital and enterprise, and by a demand which 
seems equal to the consumption of every ear and eargo that thus far has 
come to market. The arehitects and builders from New York to Duluth and 
Omaha are pleased at the building developments of the past few weeks; 
every Western city feels the stimulus of an improving demand. The 
favorable reports heretofore made concerning industrial activity in the 
South, ean only bs repeated. Upwards of 100 cotton mills have bsen pro- 
jeeted since last September; the bulk of these have been undertaken, or 
will be at an early day. Inquiry wlth manufacturers of textile machinery, 
corroborates tbe scattering statements from projeetors and promoters, eon- 
eerning the present and prospeetive activity in demand for all kinds of tex- 
tlle maehinery nsed in the South. The manufacture of chevlots and dress 
goods of the higher grade is being introduced in an experimental sort of 
way, as well as silk culture and manufacturing. and there appears to be no 
reason why such ты should not be sufficiently regarded to lead to 
further like efforts. There is a downward tendency in prices, which for the 
time being, ls repressive in its работе; but the outeome will be, as it always 
has in years past, a strengthening of the foundations of trade and a widen- 
ing of markets. Vast timber regions have been opened in the South, nnd a 
doubling of the supply of Southern lumber is a strong probability within tha 
next two years. There is a searcity of coke in the South, but the enterprise 
of Southern manufacturers will be equal to this emergency. Southern rail- 
road managers seem to have caught the spirit of progress, and are working 
hand in hand with the manufacturing and agrienitural interests to increase 
the industrial aetlvity, that they may profit by the resulting inerense in 
trafic, The manufacturers of brick are harely able to meet the current re- 
quirements; an increasing demand is met within country places where 
lumber has heretofore been malnly used. There is an improving demand 
for slate and for fireproof material. The manufacturers of plpe of all 
kinds, excepting for natnral-gas, have been able to keep their establish- 
ments quite busy. 
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В: the bnrning of St. Paul's Church in Buffalo, the cathe- 
dral church of the Episcopal diocese of Western New 

York, not only is a severe loss inflieted upon the commu- 
nity interested, but a lesson is taught in regard to the danger 
of using natural gas for fuel which should be laid to heart. 
The heating furnaces in the church were supplied with natural 
gas from the maius belonging to the Company which controls 
the wells. By some derangement of the valves at the works, 
according to the newspaper accounts, the pressure in the mains 
appears to have been suddenly increased to a dangerous degree, 
aud several meters burst, and small explosions occurred, in 
various parts of the town, while in the cathedral the escape of 
gas was so copions that as soon as fire communicated to it from 
the furnaces, the doors were blown out, together with portions 
of the windows, and flames immediately followed, in such vol- 
umes that the whole interior of the building was destroyed in 
about half an hour. Soon after the arrival of the fire-engines 
on the ground the roof fell in, and nothing now remains of the 
church but the walls aud spire. 


STRANGE accident occurred a few days ago at Colum- 
1 bus, O., where a vaulted floor gave way on the removal of 
the centring, falling upon the men employed in taking 
ont the timbers, killing two and severely injuring the third. 
The arch, which is said to have been in one span, about twen- 
ty-three feet wide, was of brick, levelled up with Portland 
cement concrete. According to the accounts, the rise of the 
arch was but two feet, and we are not told what sort of abut- 
ment was provided to resist the great thrust of such an arch, so 
that it is not difficult to account for the catastrophe on several 
suppositious, one of which would be that the rigid Portland 
cement concrete may have separated from what might have 
been the compressible ring of briekwork heneath it, so as to 
allow both to fall independently of cach other. We hope, by 
the way, that some onc is keeping notes of all the building 
aceidents in which Portland cement plays a part. As used by 
inexperienced persons, it is certainly a dangerous material. 
Our professional brethren abroad have learned to take various 
precantions against overJiming, under-burning and other de- 
tects, of which we know little, and as we, presumably, often 
get the cement shipped to us which the foreign engineers have 
rejected, it is all the more important to be on our guard. 


"ДХОТНЕВ building accident is reported from Pennsyl- 
vania, where the floor of a public hall gave way during a 
school exhibition, precipitating five hundred people a dis- 

tance of twenty fect to the ground, killing two outright, and 

scriously or fatally injuring many others. As usnal in such 
cases, the central portion of the floor gave way first, so that the 


people in the room fell from all portions toward the middle, 
probably saving the lives of those nearest the sides of the room, 
at the expense of those near the centre, who were underneath 
in the final erash. To all appearance the accident was due 
simply to the insufficiency of the floor-timbers. Very few 
builders take the trouble to calculate the resistance of tlie 
heams which they use over spans out of their ordinary experi- 
ence, and it is not likely that the strength of tho floor was 
much greater than that of an ordinary dwelling-house, instead 
of being, as it ought to have been, at least four times as great. 


RS. CANDACE WIIEELER, of New York, seems 
M likely to be long remembered in this country, not only for 

her brilliant talents as nn artist and decorator, but for her 
successful efforts in behalf of those of her sex, who from in- 
clination or necessity, earn their living by their own efforts. 
In her own profession, Mrs. Wheeler has successfully united 
the labors of a large number of women by the organization of 
the Society of Associated Artists, whoso beautiful work in 
decoration and embroidery is well-known to most architects, 
and, applying a similar idea to a more extended form of asso- 
ciation, she is said to have been the founder of the Woman's 
Exchange in New York, which has served as the prototype of 
many others in various cities, and has opened to skilful and in- 
dustrious women a market for their productions such as they 
could not have hoped for a few years ago. The latest scheme 
of this sensible and clear-sighted lady, is, according to the Mail 
and Express, the establishment of a hotel, or rather, a sort of 
coöperative club, where fifty or a hundred women, whom 
cireumstances have made self-dependent, may make pleasant 
homes for themselves. It is intended to have the establish- 
ment managed, like a club, by committees of boarders and 
stockholders, so that the women interested may enjoy the 
pleasure of regulating to a certain extent their own houschold 
affairs, while the economy possible to combined housekeeping 
will, it is thought, enable the managers to keep the expense of 
pleasant rooms and comfortable living down to about six dollars 
a weck, even in New York. How much pleasanter to most 
women such a place would be than a second-rate boarding-house, 
it is hardly necessary to point out, and there is no reason wlıy 
the plan should not prove completely successful as a business 
enterprise. It is notorious that the largest and best hotels in 
Europe are frequently, if not generally, managed by women, 
and the endless detail of foresight and economy necessary for 
such work seems to be particularly congenial to the sex. 
Women, moreover, care very little about the pretentious ex- 
travagance which is apt to bring masculine clubs to grief, and, 
so long as they can live comfortahly, and with a certain amount 
of pleasant company, in a clean, attractive house, which they 
have some voice in managing, most of them will be quite con- 
tent, without trying to dazzle strangers with affectations of 
wealth. For such persons coöperative housekecping is a simple 
matter. It has been repeatedly tried in New York on a small 
scale, with complete success, and a house for not more than a 
hundred women, planned with economy, so as to save as much 
as possible in the important item of rent, ought to be certain 
of paying dividends, as well as expenses. The building which 
it is proposed to erect will be fireproof, and is intended to cost, 
with the land, between one and two hundred thousand dollars. 
The necessary amount has not yet been fully subscribed, but a 
considerable portion has been promised, and as soon as the rest 
is secured, the construction will begin. 


"ЦП ЕТЕК twenty years ef waiting, the Arcade Railway Com- 
H pany, of New York, is said to have completed the contracts 

for the construction of the first five miles of its line, from 
the Battery to the Grand Central Railway Station on Forty- 
second Street, and it is expected that work will begin in a few 
days. The names of the contractors have not becn made pub- 
lic, but the Directors of the Arcade Company are satisfied of. 
their ability to carry out the work, and various bankers in 
France and Germany are reported to be ready to take the 
bonds which are to be issued in payment for construction as 
security for advances of the necessary cash. According to the 
New York Times, the Company has already spent in surveys 
and other preliminary work about four hundred thousand 
dollars. Large as this sum seems, it is not perhaps too much 
for such minute and thorough study of every detail ої location, 
construction and cost as has been going on for the past twenty 
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years, and it is a satisfaction, after the developments in regard 
to the Broadway Surface Railway, to be able to credit the posi- 
tive assurances of the Arcade officials, that not a dollar has 
been used to influence legislatien, or for any other secret or 
dishonorable service. 


YOME lectures have been recently given at the British 
N Museum upen the art of ancient Babylonia, which are re- 
ported in the Builder. It is hardly necessary to say that 
since the discovery of several subterranean stores of cuneiform 
inscriptions, made upon cones of clay, our knowledge of 
Babylenian ways lias become greatly enlarged, and it may not 
be leng before as much is known of the history of Mesopotamia 
as of ancient Egypt, where, as some one says, the events 
which occurred in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries B. c. 
are recorded with greater precision, and in more minute detail, 
than the history of any European State in comparatively 
modern times. It is not long since a great number, some forty 
thousand, we believe, of inscribed cones were discovered, and 
sent to the British Museum to be deciphered, and a few months 
ago, while hardly more than a beginning had been made in 
translating the first consignment, two hundred thousand more 
were dng out of a subterranean chamber under the mound of 
Tel Ibrahim. ‘This chamber is supposed to have been one of 
the “stack-rooms” of a great public library, of which five are 
known, from inscriptions, to have existed, in what we should 
call the five university towns of the Empire, Borsippa, Kutha, 
Larsa, or Larissa, as some maps call it, Eridu, and Babylon. 
Not only is the existence of these centres of learning well 
attested by the inscriptions, but we know the character of the 
sciences principally cultivated in each, Eridu and Kutha 
having been the seats of theological knowledge, while Borsippa 
was the centre of technical instruction, and Larsa of mathe- 
matics; and the library attached to each was mainly devoted 
to books, or rather tablets, of appropriate character. Not only 
were these libraries well stocked, bnt the books were arranged 
and catalogued with such skill that the authorities of the 
British and the Continental museums have adopted the ancient 
system as being still the best for the sort of material with 
which it dealt. Most people will remark the similarity 
between this sort of literary, or rather educational enthusiasm, 
and the passion for scholarship which still exists among the 
educated Chinese, and it is not very surprising to find that it is 
now regarded as certain that the'Chinese writing is intimately 
related to the cuneiform character, as if the people of Mesopo- 
tamia had diffnsed civilization eastward to the Chinese valleys, 
as well as westward to Asia Minor, and indirectly to Greece 


and Rome. 
A cess of execution in Egypt, where, among other important 
engineering works, the water of Lake Aboukir, a salt 
pond, covering about fifty square miles, and situated near the 
city of Alexandria, is being pumped into the Mediterranean. 
According to the account in the Pall Mall Gazette, the lake 
was formed abont two hundred years ago by an irruption of the 
sea, which, in a violent storm, broke through the high ground 
near the shore, and overflowed thirty-one thousand acres of a 
very fertile and populous district in the suburbs of Alexandria. 
After the establishment of English control in the country, a 
company was formed to reclaim this valuable territory, and on 
the 8th of March last two enormous pumps began to lift the 
lake into the Mediterranean at the rate of four hundred and 
sixty tons per minute. We will not attempt to quote the Рай 
Mail Gazette's amazing statements of the efficiency of the 
pumps; it is enough to say that the officers of the company 
expect to have the lake drained in about a month. The next 
problem is to get rid of the salt, which, in a rainless couutry, 
would render the reclaimed soil unproductive for many years, 
but the company's engineers have provided for this by arrang- 
ing to intersect the lake-bed with ditches, after which, at the 
time of flood in the Nile, the great Mahmoudieh Canal will be 
cut, and fresh water will be allowed to flow into the lake. This 
will dissolve the salt, and, after a suitable interval, the pumps 
will again be set at work, and the land, now free from salt, will 
be prepared for cultivation. ‘The ground is said to be so rich 
and so near the great market of Alexandria, that it will easily 
bear a rent of fifty dollars per acre, and, as the pumping will 
cost only about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and, hy 
concession from the Government, a portion of the taxes on the 
territory is to be remitted for a term of years, the managers of 
the enterprise expect to make a profit of four or five million 
dollars. 


SCHEME for reclaiming the bed of a lake is now in pro- 


MEMBER of the London Schoel Board writes to the 
1 Builder a careful and very complimentary description of 
lleine’s patent system of bouse-heating. This system 
appcars in two forms. Under the first, as applied te school 
and dwelling rooms, it seems to consist in setting up in the 
room what we should call a “school stove,” or a “ Fire-en-the- 
hearth” stove with the blower permanently closed. Fresh air, 
as in our apparatus, is brought from out-of-doors by a pipe to 
the space between the inner and outer shell of the stove-casing, 
and, after coming in contact with the convoluted smoke flue, 
as well as the outside of the combustion chamber, escapes into 
tlie room by an opening in the top of the stove. The only 
novelty about the affair seems to consist in a sectional arrange- 
ment of the castings, by which any portion can be taken out 
and replaced at pleasnre. In the “Central Heating” form of 
the system, the stove of the other form is magnified to a fur- 
nace, which is placed in the cellar of the building to be warmed, 
and delivers fresh air, received from the outside, warmed into 
the rooms above. A cold-air supply to the cellar, with suita- 
ble valves, allows cold air to be mixed with the warm current 
before delivery to the upper rooms, so that the temperature 
can be regulated very accurately. The device by which the 
temperature of each room is known at all times to the fireman 
‘in the basement is, we think, new in this country. In each 
room are placed two thermorneters, one large one, permanently 
fixed to the wall, and a small one, which appears only ina 
cavity by the side of the room, communicating with a fiuc 
extending through the masonry to the cellar. When tlie fire- 
man wishes to ascertain the temperature of a given room, he 
pulls one side of an endless cord, which passes throngh the flues 
in the walls to the cavity containing the small thermometer for 
that room, and the thermometer is brought down for him to 
inspect and is then returned by the same means to its place. 


HE Revue Industrielle, which, like all the other French 
technical journals, interests itself just now in city rail- 
ways, has been publishing statistics of the New York 
elevated roads, and now gives some figures in relation to the 
London Metropolitan lines. Every one knows that the traflic 
on the London roads is very large, but the actual figures are 
rather startling. The busiest local station on the underground 
railway is that of Clapham, or Clapham Junction, where, on an 
average, fifteen hundred trains a day are received and de- 
spatched. Of course, a large part of these are freight-trains, 
but from seven o’clock in the morning until midnight a passen- 
ger train leaves the Clapham Station every ninety seconds. 
‚Ihe station itself covers about twenty-three acres of ground, 
and contains nine parallel tracks, besides spurs and branches. 
The ticket offices are situated in a tunnel, which traverses the 
station beneath the tracks, and stairs ascend from this tunnel 
to the different platforms. Among the terminus stations, that 
of the Great Eastern Railway in Liverpool Street, near the 
Bank of England, is the busiest, despatching eight hundred 
trains every twenty-four hours. When the re-arrangement of 
the station, now in progress, is finished, it will contain fifteen 
tracks, thirteen of which will have platforms beside them, vary- 
ing in length from five hundred to a thousand feet. This is only 
one out of seventy-three stations that the Great Eastern Rail- 
way possesses in London, forty-five of which are for passengers 
alone. The ordinary local train on the Great Eastern lines 
consists of fifteen cars, each containing fifty seats for second or 
third-class passengers, or thirty-two seats for first-class, the 
trains averaging six hundred places in each. All the stations 
on this, as on all the other railways terminating in London, 
communicate by means ef underground lines, so that a passen- 
ger arriving at any station, from any part of England, can be 
transferred to any other part by stepping across a platform and 
waiting until the proper train comes along. 


HE architects who interest themselves in sanitary matters, 
] and wlıo sometimes feel as if they were looked down upon 

by the lofty-minded artists who cannet bring their thoughts 
to dwell on such details, may be encouraged to know that no 
less a personage than her Royal Highness the Princess Chris- 
tian of Schleswig-Ilolstein, Princess of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, third daughter of Queen Victoria, has made an excellent 
translation into German ef Dr. S. Pridgin Teale's lively book 
on heuse-drainage, which, with the startling illustrations of the 
original, has just been published, under the name of © Lebens- 
gefahr im Eigenen Hause,” by Lipsius and Tischer, in Leipzig 
and Kiel. 
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SUIT FOR FEES ON PRELIMINARY DRAW- 
1NG8.-—EFFOKT TO CHANGE ТИЕ DIS- 
TRICT LIEN LAW.—A SUIT TO RNE- 
COVER LIEN IN ALEXANDRIA, УА.— 
ART-EXHIBITIÓN AT THE COSMOS 
CLUB. 


ECENTLY a Washington Architect, Mr. T. F. Sehneider, had 
R occasion to bring suit against a client, Mr. John F. Wagga- 

man, for payment of fees dne on preliminary drawings. It 
was a jury trial in the Circuit Conrt, and the case was as follows : 
Mr. Waggaman ordered the drawings to be made for three houses, 
but did not wish the complete working-drawings until he should fully 
make up his mind whether he would hold the [ots or not. 

The preliminary drawings were duly prepared, Mr. Waggaman 
being eonsulted and coming to Mr. Sehneider's office repeatedly to 
give instructions. He wished houses to cost five thousand dollars each, 
but his instructions required houses that would eost six thousand, and 
so the architeet informed him. After patiently waiting for the order 
to complete the work, Mr. Schneider sent in a bill for preliminary 
drawings, $150, being one per cent on $15,000, the amount which Mr. 
Waggaman desired the houses to eost. The bill was returned en- 
dorsed, “1 owe yon nothing." Hence the snit. 

Mr. Waggaman’s defence was, that he expected to pay for the 
drawings in case he should use them. 

Mr. Schneider proved that nothing was said as to fees for such 
work, and that he had charged only the usual fee. The jury made 
an award of one hundred dollars to the architeet. Some were for 
the full amount of the claim, others were for fifty dollars, and they 
awarded the mean or one hnndred dollars. This case could only be 
called a partial success, as the jury did not allow the full rates 
customary among architeets and as endorsed by the American In- 
stitute of Architects. But it proves that juries are becoming more 
enlightened than they were not many years ago. 


The District Lien Law is very defective, in that it gives dishonest 
contractors and sub-contractors an unlimited opportunity for swindling 
the owners. 

The lien need not be filed against the property for ninety days, 
and contraetors, sub-contractors, material-men and laborers have the 
right of lien. No понео is required for ninety days after eompletion 
of building. Sometimes a lien might be filed a year after the material 
was furnished, for which the claim was made — for instance, stone 
laid in footing courses. Many are the instanees where owners have 
found it necessary to pay twice for the same work. ‘They cannot 
Кт themselves except by bond running for three months, and all 

znow that this is not a guaranty, neither are small builders or small 
house-holders usually prepared or willing to undergo the formality of 
making or giving bonds. 

A bill was introduced into the House of Representatives recently 
to amend this law with the following notice elause: 

* Provided further, That no lien shall attach for materials con- 
“tracted for or furnished, unless the person contracting Tor or 
“furnishing the same, before furnishing the same, gives notice in 
“writing to the owner of the property to be affected by the lien, if 
“such owner is not the purchaser of such materials, that he intends 
“to claim such lien.” 

n This is nearly the same clause that is in the Massachusetts Lien 
aw. 

Congress has done nothing yet in the matter exeept to have the 
bill read twice, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. It is hoped that action will soon be taken 
and the bill passed, as it prevents many timid persons from building. 

An interesting case was decided in Virginia recently, where the 
lien law is very much like the one in force in the District, but bear- 
ing less severely on the property-owner. The case was as follows: 

fr. Summers, (һе defendant and owner, contracted with Mr. 
Stoutenburg, a builder, to erect a house in Alexandria, Va. Mr. 
Stoutenburg ordered material and mill-work from a Mr. Peake, a 
dealer in builders’-supplies, who in turn ordered the same from 
Atcheson & Bro., lumber dealers and building mill-workers, who 
furnished the material mentioned, the same being used in the con- 
struction of Mr. Summers's house. 

The Judge in summing up the case states that in his opinion, it 
makes no difference whether the goods were furnished in the first 
place to Mr. Peake, and then delivered to Mr. Stoutenburg, or 
directly to Mr. Stoutenburg; further, that it makes no difference 
whether it was charged in a running account to Mr. Peake, and an 
effort was made by Aitcheson to collect from Peake. “ The house is 
responsible, because plaintiff [Aitcheson] furnished material for its 
construetion.” 

The Virginia Lien Law summarized it as follows; 

Contractors, sub-contractors, material-men and laborers have a 
right to liens. Contractors must file their notices in the Register's 


Office within ninety days, and others who enjoy the right, within 
thirty days after completion of work or the delivery of material. 
The lien must be enforced within six months after last payment, or it 
lapses. The owner must have actual notice at time of the lien being 
filed. 

The lien is prior to all debts, mortgages, etc., made after the con- 
tract for building is signed. 

"The Judge further says: “Of course, if an express contract 
between the party furnishing ınaterial nnd the owner of the land is 
necessary to the existence or ereation of a lien, then notice would be 
unnecessary." "The question in this instance was really between 
G. A. Mushback, Peake's assignee, and Aitcheson & Bro., the owner 
having retained sufficient money to pay either to whom the eourt 
should allow it. 

The Judge says, “I do not think it difficult to determine between 
these two claimants which has the better equity . . . but I have con- 
tented myself with eonsidering the sole «question presented іп 
argument, to wit: Whether or not under the faets disclosed by the 
record, if the plaintiffs (Aitcheson & Bro.) were in position to create 
a lien npon the building of Summers for supplies furnished by them 
and used in its construction. [ am of opinion that plaintiffs are en- 
titled to the relief they ask." 


During the first part of April an exhibition of oil and water-color 
paintings, etchings, drnwings and sculpture, was held in the assembly 
rooms of the Cosmos Club. It was a local exhibit, or rather, the ex- 
hibitors were residents of Washington City. The walls were quite 
well covered and the work was ereditable to Washington artists. 
Several landscapes in oil by Max Weyl, portraits by A. G. Heaton 
and E. A. Poole, were the most notable in their department. 

E. J. Major exhibited a very effective fluwer piece — a large 
bowl filled with poppies. Mr. Major is the winner of the Harper 
prize-scholarship in Paris. 

The water-color exhibits were fair; one very good marine land- 
scape by Ilolmes, was broadly nnd effectively treated, the colors, 
lights and shades being well handled. 

The Washington League, a number of students, had a department 
to themselves, and show some very interesting and artistie work for 
students. Their water-colors and sketehes being particularly effective. 

The Arehiteetural exhibit, the branch in whieh we are most in- 
terested, was limited to n few contributors. The exhibits of Messrs. 
Cluss & Schulze were, by far, the most important. The first was 
a perspective of the new Catholie University at Washington, the de- 
sign to which was awarded the first prize in the competition, while the 
commission for the work was given to Mr. Baldwin, of. Baltimore, 
who was not a eompetitor but a relative of a high church official. 
The invitation implied that the commission would be given to the 
suecessful competitor, but the authorities, it seems, where not tech- 
nically bound to put sueh a eonstruction on their invitation. The 
same architects also had on exhibition their design for the Mex- 
ican Monument, in which they are not only the suecessful com- 
petitors, but for which they received the commission. ‘The design 
snbmitted by Messrs. Cluss & Schulze, for the Parliament Ilouses 
in Germany, was an imposing and effective design in Lombard 
Gothic, which, I understand, received the first rating for that 
style in the competition. The drawings are well rendered, and 
the whole is wort y of a much more extended notice than I can give 
it in this letter. ‘Two of Mr. Schulze's pen-and-ink sketches, “The 
Natural Bridge, Va.," and “A Portrait of Michael Angelo,” are ex- 
cellent examples of such work. 

Mr. Glenn Brown contributed two competitive designs, one for the 
Kansas City Exehange, and the other for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument of Indiana, both a free treatment of Romanesque work, 
the drawings being simply in outline. He also contributed the 
drawings for the old colonial work recently published in the Ameri- 
can Architect, interesting only from association and showing what 
our grandfathers did. 

Mr. Robert. Stead contributed two те one of an apart- 
ment-house, the other a private dwelling. Although there has un- 
doubtly been a large number of effeetive and artistie residences 
erected in this city in the last few years, there were none worthy of 
mention on exhibition. Тһе only ones being two sketches in color 
by II. L. Page, two by Henry Law and one by Messrs. Hornblower 
& Marshall. This lack of private work in the exhibition may be 
attributed to the fact that few architects make show drawings of 
such buildings, contenting themselves with making the necessary 
working-drawings. 


A Ркотестов FROM ELectric Snocks.— The danger which em- 
ployés of electrical stations using high tension currents run hy aceiden- 
tal contacts is well-known. In view of tliis, notes the New York Sun, 
P. B. Delaney of that city has devised a pair of bracelets and a pair of 
&nklets connected by flexible cords and arranged to be worn by a line- 
man in such a way that if he should close a high potential circuit 
through his hands it is hoped that a considerable part of the current 
would be switehed off his body away from his vital parts to expend it- 
self by passing out through the skin or some part of the body removed 
from the vitals. Electricians say, however, that there is à question 
whether the current will not prefer to continue in the man rather than 
leap out when it met these bracelets, which would offer somewhat 
higher resistance than the human body. Of course the inventor believes 
that the fluid would prefer the matter to the flesh, 
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THE OUTLOOK. — CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE BUILDING. — NEW CITY- 
HALL. — COMING EXHIBITION OF 
ARCINTECTUNAL WORK. 


AKING out three or four import- 
ant buildings that are under way 
in this eity, the general ery is that 

there is a dulness in the huilding line, the like of which has not been 

seen for several years, and the outlook does not seem eneouraging 
for the season. > 

Just why this state of affairs exists is hard to tell, bnt, no doubt, 
the recent bank failures have had much to do with the depression, as 
it took several millions of dollars out of the city, and otlier eities re- 
eeived the benefit; our loss is their gain. s 

Of the important work now going on, the first and foremost is the 
Chamber of Commeree Building designed by the late Mr. H. H. 
Richardson, and it is, no doubt, his best work, as it was the last 
bnilding he designed, as he died before the drawings were entirely 
completed. The walls of the building are now completed and the 
iron roof is about finished, and as this splendid piece of architecture 
nears completion, it bespeaks the genius of the architect and 
satisfies the architectural eye. It is built of light colored granite, is 
very massive in its design and proportions, and when finished will 
be a lasting monument to the advanced arehiteetural ideas of the 
nineteenth century. 

The new City-hall, under charge of architeets Samuel Hannaford 
& Sons, will be the most important building started duriug the 
year: it will be a large fireproof building containing all the city 
offices, and will oceupy a large part of the square bounded hy Eighth, 
Ninth and Plum Streets and Central Avenne; the building will 
eost about $600,000, and a more detailed deseription. will appear in a 
later number. 

The new Exposition Buildings by Siter and MeLaughlin (each 
architeet built one of the two buildings) are finished and present a 
large appearance; and speaking of these buildings reminds us that it 
is the intention to have the best arehiteetural exhibit (drawings, 
photographs sketehes, ete.) tbat has ever been held in the Central 
States; every effort is being made and every assuranee is given that 
the undertaking will be a suecess. This exhibition is open to all 
arehitects, and transportation of pietures both ways will be paid by 
the Commissioners. Architects who desire to take part in this great 
opportnnity (and all are urged so to do) should communicate soon 
with Mr. Charles Crapsey, Chairman of the Committee, having the 
matter in charge. These exhibits do much toward bringing the 
architeets and general publie together, and should be taken advan- 
tage of. 

“The Cincinnati Society of Arehitects, with nineteen members, had 
their annual meeting recently, and the following officers were elected 
to serve the coming year: 

President, Charles Crapsey; Vice-President, H. E. Siter; Seere- 
tary, Gustave Drach; Treasurer, W. M. Aiken. 


THE PROGRESS NORTHWARD OF TIIE RESI- 
DENTIAL QUARTER.— DETACHED IIOUSES 
IN TOO SMALL “GROUNDS.” — FOUR 
HOUSES ON THE LAKE-SHORE DRIVE. 


y HE rapid movement of the centre of fashionable residenee on the 
North Side, still farther towards the north, is quickly building up 
with costly houses a district which bnt five or six years ago was 
almost a barren waste of sand, or a dumping-ground for the omnipre- 
- sent old tin can. The improvement of the street upon the very 
shore of the lake was hegun by widening it and making it a part of 
the boulevard system, thus placing it under tlie eontrol of the Park 
Commissioners. It has now been macadamized and planted with trees, 
so that these improvements, together with the magnificent view it has 
off over the lake, have tended at onee to make this Lake-Shore Drive 
and its vicinity the most desirable residential part of the North Side, 
and it is, without doubt, destined to soon beeome the bandsomest and 
most aristocratic portion of that quarter of the city. There are now 
praetieally finished on this drive a group of four houses probably finer 
than any four others within the same radius in the city. The one on 
the eorner of the Drive and Schiller Street is from plans by 
Riehardson, while the three houses immediately north are by three 
of the best known firms in Chicago. 
When standing at a distanee and looking at the group one cannot 
but be surprised, first of all, that in building such palaees the owners 


should have been so niggardly of land. Could there have been 
fifteen or twenty feet more of yard at the side of each house, the 
appearanee of every one would have been improved at least fifty per 
cent. As it is, they are jammed together as if the owners were men 
either of the most limited means or most niggardly spirits. 

lf a yard is wanted, by all means have it large enough to produce 
some effect, but if only light-shafts are needed, why should a house 
be built as if in the midst of fine grounds? If people desirous of a 
fine effeet would but spend more on the ground and less on the build- 
ing, they would get a great deal more for their money than they now 
do. llowever, real generosity of surroundings to a honse seems to 
be something that eannot be understood in this part of the eountry. 
Even the present United States Minister to Belgium, a man of great 
wealth, owning among other property an entire vacant block on the 
North Side, erowded the house he reeently built up into one eorner 
of this same block, leaving no grounds eitber at the north or east 
sides. This state of affairs probably arises greatly from the fact that 
people insist on building a palace with exactly the same plans as a 
cottage — except that each room is proportionately enlarged — and 
also insist on ereeting this palatial euttage as if in the country, but 
still have it in the eity; instead of frankly oeeupying the whole 
ground and not trying to show any lawn except possibly at the front. 

Ir. Richardson alone seems to have appreciated this fact, and he 
has praetically walled in his entire lot, leaving lawn only on the side 
of the drive. In looking at these houses one is next surpriscd (and, 
it might be added, disgusted) to find that with a single exception they 
all have only stone-fronts, while the sides and rears are of common 
* nine dollar yellow briek.” Involuntarily one thinks of a gorgeous 
necktie covering up a dirty shirt. ‘The more one studies these build- 
ings, the more is one impressed with the faet that, notwithstanding 
certain impraeticable things, Mr. Richardson is the only one who has 
truly studied his problem as a unit or whole; the others have all 
worked ont tlıeir plans in detail and then put the parts together, 
while he evidently studied the problem as a whole, and tbe details 
eome where they eould and as they would. Even the wall joining 
house and barn binds the entire eonstruetion together in one design. 

Taking the houses in detail and eomniencing at the south one, 
which is Mr. Richardson's, the general lines are extremely simple 
and very eharming; especially pleasing is the grouping of the open- 
ings and their relative sizes; sueh perfect barmony is rarely seen; 
the only exeeption being with the main entrance which is so ex- 
tremely small as to suggest a fortress, and this appearanee is in- 
ereased by the immense plain iron hinge-plates that nearly eover the 
door. On the lake front, in each of the three stories, is an arehed 
loggia. No one can deny that the effeet is eminently satisfaetory — 
when judged simply for the effeet — but at the same time it does 
seem deeidedly impraetieable in our elimate where the thermometer 
rarely gets above ninety in the hottest weather, while for nearly three 
months it is liable at inost any time to go down to twenty degrees below 
zero, and with a eutting wind off the lake does not make one long for 
suggestions of delicious eoolness. As for the ornamentation or stone- 
earving, really, when one looks for it the quantity is small, but it is so 
grouped together and a few points are so emphasized by it, that the 
effeet is charming. All the details of this eutting are exquisitely 
fine, yet so deeply are they carved that they produee a most decided 
impression even when the design cannot be distinguished in all its 
detail. The roof is covered with unglazed red tile which harmonizes 
perfeetly with the eolor of the stone of the body of the house, and 
the large and simple expanse of roof-surface gives a warm effect of 
eolor to the building, without whieh it would appear eold and gray. 

The house next on the north is of a grayish granite, with a black 
slate roof. The stone is rock-faeed and in a very decided way shows 
(as for that matter do all the houses here spoken of) the intluence of 
Mr. Richardson’s work. The massive lintels and heavy blocks, 
espeeially in the basement wall, give it an air of strength and 
dignity, but the whole outline of the building and the grouping of the 
window-openings would seem to show that the exterior did not begin 
to have its proper share of study, or that the plan was made (prob- 
ably with the too aetive assistanee of the client) with the very 
strietest regard for every piece of furniture, and without reference 
to or thought of the elevation. The windows seem to have little or 
no idea of arranging themselves into harmonious groups, and most of 
these openings are unneeessarily large for a dwelling-house. Moreover, 
their size is accentuated by the irames and sashes being made exces- 
sively conspicuous by finishing in natural wood. The roof is too low, 
and had red slate or tile been used the result would have been much 
more effeetive. "The one really fine feature of the house is the porel, 
which is formed by one eorner of the building being carried on a 
heavy granite pier. 
proportioned, so that with its wide and generons flight of steps it 
gives a remarkably fine appearance, and thereby relieves and quite 
alters what would otherwise be a very eommon-place front. Seareely 
any attempt is made at mouldings in the granite. What earving 
there is on caps, lintels, ete., is of too large a design, and is not deep 
enough eut into the stone to produce much effeet. The stable for 
this house is very neat and pretty, but, unfortunately, but little seen 
from the drive. 

The next house is built of red sandstone, and is the smallest and 
least pretentious of the group. The outline of the roof and bay is 
simple and in good proportion, but, unfortunately, as much eannot be 
said of the front entrance, which, in a remarkable degree, is a minia- 
ture of the one just mentioned; but the process of redueing the size 


This entrance is exceedingly dignified and well . 
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to fit the house has, at the same time, taken away the very elements 
that made the former remarkably suecessfal. ‘The entrance way is 
eramped, the eolumn at the eorner becomes insignificant and the 
stone steps which might have somewhat redeemed the general 
effect, have a most nnfortunate heavy and snake-like stone-railing. 
There is almost no carviag but the tooling-down of the columns, 
finials, ete., and then putting no earving upon them has not improved 
these parts, as they now seem to have a very expectant air as if wait- 
ing the arrival of a sculptor (as may be the ease). The slate roof 
harmonizes well with the stone, and renders the parts of tlie house 
above the first story the finest portion of the composition. 

The fourth and last house of the group is of a grayish stone con- 
taining much mica, and from the fact that this material continues en- 
tirely around the house, leaving no back walls of common brick, it 


has a dignity and an air of solid worth that none of the others | 


vossess, Even its faults seem to be greatly atoned for, and at least 
in the general pleasure of seeing something that seems honest and 
true, one searcely notes the dissonant points. Moreover, with a 
good, generous porte eochëre it does not seem so much like the last 
two, a merely overgrown cottage, but Appears as if the home of 
с of the world. Almost the only fault with the exterior of the 
uilding is the roof, which is simply enormous and, extinguisher-like, 
entirely overpowers and kills everything else. Moreover, the use 
of Spanish tile on sueh an exceedingly steep roof always seems a 
little questionable. The sky-line із Fwd by no small dormers, and 
the impression is at onee conveyed that the roof-space is in no wise 
utilized, and that a vast amount of space lias been wasted simply for 
show. The window-openings are well studied and grouped, and 
quite a novel feature for a house not on a corner is the main en- 
trance frankly placed at the side, with the doorway opening off an 
arched recess or vestibule; the steps, landing and arch altogether 
making an effective feature. The stone not being adapted for 
earving, quite rightly no attempts have been made in this direction, 
and band mouldings are simply indicated by rongh projecting conrses. 
The stable is by no means on a par with the house, and of such an 
entirely different character as to eause remark at once and those 
not of a flattering kind. 

When one considers the entire group of buildings as a unit, it is 
immediately evident that no eare or thought was spent in studying 
the honses with reference to each other. Of course, this is some- 
times a diffienlt thing to do, but in this ease most of the houses were 
commenced at about the same time, and with very little trouble, at 
least the general outline and colors of stone and roof might have 
been known and taken into consideration, yet, very evidently nothing 
of the kind was done, but eaeh party built to suit his own imperial 
pleasure and trusted to luek for harmony of surroundings. Аза 
matter of course many things are inharmonious — for which there 
really was по need — exeept possibly the pride of the architeet® who 
were averse to consulting with any of their professional brethren for 
fear it might look to their clients as if they themselves did not knuw 
all that is to be known. 


THE MANUFACTURING USES. OF EGGS.! 


GGS, their dietelie use 

apart, are of great utility 

in many branches of indus- 
try. In some, as in confeetion- 
ery, both the whites and yolks 
are used, but usually the two 
find separate applications. The 
whites are employed in ealico- 
printing, in photography, in 
gilding. in elarifying wines and 
liquors, and by the book-binder 
on tlie leather previous to let- 
tering or tooling. 

It will thus be seen that there 
is a heavv drain on eggs for 
various manufacturing purposes. 
Many millions are used in 
France for clarifving wines. 
By this means a wholesome and 
nourishing article of food is 
taken away from publie con- 
sumption and Из price consider- 
ably enhanced. The clarifying of wines in France requires annually 
(at the rate of four eggs per barrel) more than 80,000,000 of eggs. 
Bordeanx alone uses 15,000,000 for this purpose and Paris 5,000,000. 
To avoid this, certain kinds of fining powders are now beginning to 
be employed, by which wines may be clarified with equal facility and 
at a smaller expense, and these are sold to the extent of about 
£8,000. Photographers consume a great quantity of eggs, and egg 
albumen is used for other purposes. 

Egg Albumen.— The preparation of photographie paper with 
salted albumen has become in many hands a large business of itself. 
Some idea of the quantity used mav be found in the statement that 
in one establishment alone upwards of 2,000,000 eggs have been 
employed in the course of six months to furnish the requisite quan- 
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tity of albumen. In ealico-printing, fur fixing eertain colors, Alsace 
uses about 330,000 pounds a year, representing 37,500,090 eggs, or 
the product of 250,000 hens. 

The Bohemian and Moravian albumen houses have, besides the 
plaees where they carry on their manufacture, establishments in 
many other towns where eggs are broken daily and the yolks re- 
tuiled for kitchen purposes. In this way the very best price is 
obtained for the yolks, which are turned to good account. ‘The 
white of the eggs is collected and transported to the required mann- 
factory for further use. As fresh eggs can only be procured in 
spring and summer, albumen manufacturers who wish to make dur- 
ing the year must lay in stores of eggs. To preserve these stores 
from injury, the following process is necessary: The eggs aro packed 
in wicker baskets, bricked np in pits, which are filled in with lime 
water. These pits are covered with planks and protected in winter 
from the frost bv heaps of straw and manure. In this way the eggs 
are kept fresh nnd uninjured for the object in view. 

The high price of egg albumen and the evils attending Its use led, 
soon after its introduction, to an effort to replace it by a cheaper 
and more suitable medium, and many materials have been experi- 
mentally tried for this purpose, but hitherto withont superseding the 
use of egg albumen. Animal easeine and vegetable gluten were at 
first principally recommended as a suceessful substitute for albumen, 
but these two bodies and many other proposed substitutes have 
failed to prove their durability. They even lack the properties 
peeuliar to albumen alone, and essential to their employment as 
thickening mediums. Thirty years ago the Industrial Soctety of 
Mulhouse offered a prize of £400 for the discovery of a material or 
De for replacing albumen in this respect in ealieo-printing, but 
hitherto no one has been found to whom this prize could be awarded. 
Z. Lenchs, of Nuremberg, proposed, indeed, to utilize the immense 
quantities of roes of fishes caught in Norway and Sweden, which 
contain a considerable percentage of animal albumen. Iis proposal, 
however, met only with a succes d'estime, for A. Dollfus, who went 
to Norway at the instance of the Society to make experiments on 
the spot, as to how far these roes eould be employed la the mann- 
facture of albumen, gave it as his opinion that this preparation could 
not be practically carried out, as the albumen obtained was totally unfit 
for printing purposes. It resulted, in spite of numerous experiments, 
in the impossibility of preparing albumen free from the skin-like egg- 
shells of the spawn. Leuchs was, indeed; rewarded for his idea with 
the Society's gold medal, but the high prize remains still to be 
awarded. 

The yolks of eggs аге in great demand for dressing the skins in 
glove-making and calf-kid leather. Messrs. Dent, at Worcester, use 
up a large quantity. 

Aecording to M. A. Mosselman, yolk of ezg may be preserved for 
some time without losing its elearness or eolor, and without acquir- 
ing any smell, by adding to it five per eent of neutral sulphate of 
soda, either in a powder or eoneentrated solution. At his establish- 
ment at Carentan (Manche) France, M. Mosselman prepares a pre- 
served mucilage for the use of leather dressers, skin dyersand others; 
it is limpid, of a fine color, and has no odor. It was awarded a sil- 
ver medal by the Society of Industry of Mulhouse some thirty years 
ago. 

"Ап albumen manufacturer in Krakau, Austria, sells yolk solid at 
8d. per pound and reeeived for this a prize medal at the Vienna 
Exhibition in 1872. 

An egg oil is obtained in Russia in large quantities and of various 
qualities; the best so fine as to far excel olive oil for cooking pur- 
poses. The less pure and very yellow qualities are chiefly used in 
the manufacture of the celebrated Kazan soap. Both of these pro- 
duets were shown at the London International Exhibition in 1862 
and at subsequent exhibitions. Neither the oil for cooking purposes 
nor the soap are sufliciently cheap for general use; they are соп- 
sumed only by the wealthy classes as luxuries, the soap, being 
regarded chiefly in the light of a eosmetic, is a much-valued addition 
to a Russian lady's toilet necessaries. 

The yolk is also used for medicinal purposes. It was used in the 
Middle Ages for the painter's art before the discovery of oil colors, 
as in the Chapter-house at Westminster. 


Ељкстато RAILROADS IN Tms Country. — The Electric Age, in its 
forthcoming issue, will say: *‘ Contrary to the general impression that 
there is only an eleetrie railroad here and there, an examination of 
eleetrieal-railroad statistics shows that there are already 130 miles of 
road in nperation on this continent. Of this number, 21 miles are in 
operation in Pennsylvania, 16 miles in New York, 10 miles in Ohio, and 
83 miles in New Jersey, Maryland, Colorado, Michigan, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Alabama, Virginia, Kansas; Delaware, Rhode Island, and Onta- 
rio combined. Almost all of this building has been done in the past 
year. There are in course of construction, or contracted for, 150 ad- 
ditional miles in the States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Tennessee, Ohio, California, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Kentucky, and 
Minnesota. On these various roads, constructed and constructing, in 62 
different towns and eities, the Van Doepoele system is used, or to be 
used in 17 enses, the Daft system in 15 cases, the Sprague system in 7 
cases, and the Bentley-Knight, the Шелгі, the Henry, the Julien, and 
other systems in the remaining cases. The last-named system is to be 
used on the projected New York and IInrlem Fourth Avenue Electrical 
Railroad, while the Daft system is in use at Los Angeles, where the 
first electrieal railroad was opened for business in the winter of 1886-7.’ 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


NOUSE ON IIEREFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. SHAW & 
IIUNNEWELL, ARCIITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Hello-ehrome, issned only with the Imperial Edition.] 


GOTIIIC SPIRES AND TOWERS. PLATES 13, 14 AND 15, ST. PETER’S, 
KETTERING; ST. ANDREW’S, BACKWELL; ST. MARY TNE VIRGIN, 
FAIRFORD; ST. FUNBARRAS, FOWEY; ST. PROBUS AND ST. 
GRACE, PROBUS, ENGLAND. 


[Issued only with the Imperia) Edition.] 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR TNE INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
MONUMENT. MR. S. 8. BEMAN, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR TUE INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
MONUMENT. MESSRS. WAITT & CUTTER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
MONUMENT. MR. GLENN BROWN, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


HOUSE AT MORRISTOWN, N. J. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCIIITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LUTNENAN CHURCIL LOS ANGELES, CAL. MR. ERNEST A. COX- 
IIEAD, ARCIIITECT, LO8 ANGELES, CAL. 


THE OLD AND TIIE NEW. 


T is a pity that the “Old” Water- 
Color Society has given place to the 
“Royal” Society, for the former title 

is far more appropriate to the contents of 
the gallery. If a Rip Van Winkle took 
a walk round the rooms, he would find 
the same subjects on the walls, the same 
names in the catalogue, the same intense 
respectability as —1 was going to say, 
fifty —1 certainly can say truly five and 
twenty years ago. Sir John Gilbert, Mr. 
Birket Foster, Mr. Carl Haag, Mr. Fred- 
erick Taylor and many more, continue to 
turn out pictures no better, no worse (or 
very little worse) than they did years 
and years ago. And how comes it that 
tbey see nothing new in Nature? Mr. 
llaag, for instance; does he trip off to 
Cairo every year? And if so, how eomes 
it that he always sees life there under 
exactly the same conditions and with exactly the same effects? 
Why, too, is Sir John Gilbert eternally giving us “ After the Battle?” 
One wearies of the Pall Mall conventionalities and one longs to find 
Miss Montalba painting the North Pole, Mrs. Allingham the High- 
lands and Mr. Richardson anything but the Italian Lakes. 

Still, even novelty has its drawbacks and such innovations as the 
works of Messrs. Emslie and Henshall— the one a stupidly vulgar 
pun illustration, “Shakespeare or Bacon,” and the other, an equally 
stupid and far more vulgar series of four pietures, called “ Married "— 
are less to be desired in the rooms of a highly respectable society of 
painters than they would be even in the pages of the Graphic. Mr. 
Henshall knows the British public, for he carefully “reserves his 
copyright.” Wise man] his pictures will donbtless be immortalized 
as Christmas chromos. 

But it must not be thought that the exhibition is void of interest; 
it would be worth a visit if only to see the work of one of its newest 
associates, Mr. Arthur Melville, whose “Snake Charmers ” and 
«Waiting an Andience with the Pasha,” are excellent studies of 
color and draughtsmanship. Firmly drawn and solidly painted, 
these pictures form a fine contrast to Mr. Haag's questionable East- 
ern effects and Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Sleeping City." The latter is 
intended to be a study of sunlight, but it is only a mélée of yellows, 
reds and purples. 

1Е the Water-Color Society's Exhibition is а mass of convention- 
ality, the same charge cannot be brought against Mr. Menpes's Japan- 
ese drawings and sketches. Entering from the damp dinginess of 
Bond Street, one finds oneself in a room, the very air of which has 
a peculiar concentrated Japanese odor of some indescribable some- 
thing. The walls are hung with a sort of mauve or peach-blossom 


Lo Construction Moderne 


colored drapery ; the floor is covered with some queer, rough buff 
material, and the only couch is of the same color. A Japanese girl 
sells catalognes seated upon, not a Japanese seat, +. e., the floor, but 
upon a very English cane chair. This is so out of harmony with the 
surroundings that we wonder it escaped the notice of the decorator, 
for even the visitors on the private view day put themselves into 
“harmonies” to suit the pictures, Mrs. Oscar Wilde, we are gravely 
told, wearing a dress and hat trimmed with almond blossoms, made 
expressly for the show. 
he pictures are hung thus : — 


| 
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and the frames (Japanese) are narrow beads with wide mounts of 
several tones of gold and silver. This is meant to enhance the 
beauty of the sketches — in reality, it destroys them. "The pictures 
are not placed in the centre of the frame —a common practice in 
France, though new to London. Mr. Menpes's work is essentially 
impressionist, and, inasmnch as the pictures are very small, herein 
lies his mistake. A picture ought to look well оп а wall when one 
is sitting some distance off, but these sketches appear, at two yards' 
distance, to be a series of gold mounts with a spot or two of weak 
color dropped onto them. Granted that a picture should merely be 
a few strokes of color when one looks into it, [ imagine it ought to 
fall into some shape at а suflicient distance. This is the case with 
the merest smudges of Manet, Besnard, Raffaélli and their friends, 
but Mr. Menpes's sketches are only, at a little distance, impressions 
of impressions, and his system of stieking a drawing up here and 
there, all alone and out of sight, prevents one studying it as one 
would wish to do. 

The catalogue resembles the “analytical books of the concert,” 
giving notes and descriptions of the works. Пеге аге а few exam- 
ples: “‘ Three Little Maids from School,’ three dancing girls, etc. ; 
they always color their lips an intense red or dark bronze [one need 
not go to Japan to see colored lips]; “А Tea Sale,’ tea is being 
sold at the shop, which is adorned with red and white lanterns; 
“Evening after Rain, the sun is setting; ‘A Street,’ a compara- 
tively quiet street; ‘A Blonde Day,’ this might almost be a Greek 
street» and Greek girls walking in it; ‘The Scarlet Umbrella, a 
market-plaee with umbrellas; ‘Chons,’ there is something very 
Greek about the bearing of Japanese children.” Where Mr. Menpes 
sees a Greek charaeter about the Japanese one is at a loss to dis- 
cover. Surely nothingcan be so unlike as the graceful down-flowing 
drapery of a Greek marble and the tightly-bound round garments of 
a Japanese girl. The legs of Greek women were free to move; 
those of a Japanese afe bound tegether so tightly that she is only 
able to shuffle. 

But when one has got over all these affectations, when one's eyes 
are clear of the dust that Mr. Menpes tries to throw into them, when 
one has got over tbe disappointment entailed by discovering that the 
artist has looked at Japan through native spectacles instead of with 
his own European eyes—then there is much to enjoy in his work. 
lt is fresh and erisp and true in a sense — wanting, perhaps in light 
and air and certainly in color, for Mr. Menpes is no colorist. "There 
are plenty of colors, bnt no color— as the French say, * beaucoup 
colorié, mais pas «e couleur." Japan cannot be as gray as this and 
why should shadows under a hot sun be so much less strong in Japan 
than elsewhere? Compare light and shade as painted by De Nittis 
or Montenard with these sketches. A charming little picture des- 
cribed by Mr. Menpes as “ Here we have tbe Vivid Pictures, etc.,” 
is to my eyes a harmonious mass of grays. Some of the little seraps 
of tea-gardens and streets are delicious in tone, and the way in which 
the painter jots in his figures is most clever. Let me commend the 
garments of the “ Misses Pink, Lilac-Blossom, Croeus and Lavender," 
bnt the same praise cannot be bestowed upon the ‘Lemon Bridge.’ 
The blue of the water becomes intense as the afternoon wears 
on." The blue of the paint, perhaps, but no one would dream of its 
being meant for water, except from the fact that a bridge is above it. 

Surely Mr. Menpes cannot be serious when he speaks of his etch- 
ings. “Every proof is printed by myself. I am eonvineed that the 
etcher, and the etcher alone, can bring to the delieate process of 
printing the necessary terderness and svmpathy of workmanship 
which gave, in a less busy and a less mechanical age an artistie indi- 
viduality to each proof.” That the “artistic individuality " may 
have been apparent in the etchings of former days, those happy, idle, 
unmechanical ages long since past, is possible, but in spite of the 
artist's *sympathy of workmanship," 1 fail to see much “tender- 
ness " in these specimens of his * delicate printing." 

In an adjoining room are several so-called pictures by Mr. Wil- 
liam Stoll, of Oldham. Never let it be forgotten that this particular 
Mr. William Stoll, this Stoll of the great family of Stolls, is of Old- 
ham. So he signs his works, and posterity will be thankful. 
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JOTTINGS ABOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


YOUNG Englishman 
H sends the following re- 

port to the Architeetu- 
ral Association: 

Sinee writing my last lot 
of “Jottings abont Paris,” 
there has been time enough 
to do much and to travel far, 
and that is about what 1 
have done, having travelled 
over seven thousand miles. 
On the 30th of August, 
about 4 P. M., I stepped off 
the tender and on the good 
ship * Bothnia," which was 
to be my home for more than 
a week. We started about 6 P. м. in a drenching rain and stopped at 
Queenstown next day. Weather decidedly nasty, and I, with most 
of the other people, did not feel like making a hearty meal. Itis a 
great joke at Queenstown to see the way the natives— mostly girls 
— surround the steamer in all sorts of boats, and seramble or get 
hauled up the side to sell their bog-oak sticks and ornaments, laces, 
fruit, ete. And still more funny to see the scurry to depart 
When the serew starts and the ship begins to earry them towards 
their much-loved America. Their task in escaping is not rendered 
more easy by the action of the crew, who energetieally — very — 
help them over the sides as soon as the ship begins to move. Next 
day 1 was well and how hungry, and 1 had thenceforward what the 
Yankees call a “real good time” until we reached Boston on the 
night of Friday, September 9th. And this, despite the discomfort of 
a week's bad weather from the time we started — bad enouglı to 
make us a day and a half late in arriving. The last three or four 
days were, however, splendid, and life is worth living on a good 
steamer in fine weather, ean assure you. 

We had to wait outside Boston Harbor for the next morning's 
tide, and finally got landed at the pier, passed the Customs officers, 
and away to hotel soon after 10 A. м. I spent a week in Boston. 
The old part of the town is very irregular, but has some remarkably 
fine buildings. The streets, however, and also the footpaths — or 
sidewalks, as they are called — are most vilely paved, and are very 
dirty if the weather is at all wet, which it was several days whilst T 
was there. This remark as to paving applies to most of the towns 
I have visited, New York being as bad as any. The Yanks are very 
fond of telling us where we are behind, but I think in this matter 
we ean show them a very good lead. And what makes the matter 
worse is that nearly every street has car-tracks in it, the rails of 
which are not almost flush, like the ones we use, but many are just 
like a railway line, and so have a deep rut each side of the iron. 
Others are flush one side, but the grooved rail we use does not seem 
to be used anywhere here. One reason for this is that the heavy 
snow and severe frost chokes them up, 1 am told. In fact, this 
question of the weather enters very largely indeed into all matters 
here. It partially accounts for tbe wretehed state of the paving, J 
am assured, as after several moist days, the mercury suddenly drops 
a few points below zero, and you ean guess the effect on anything 
that ean be moved or lifted by frost. Wood and asphalt have been 
tried, 1 believe, but the ordinary granite paving has had again to be 
resorted to on accouut of the ease with which it can be repaired, If 
the streets were carefully repaired, well and good, but it seeins to me 
tlıey are not. 

The climate naturally affects the arrangement of the buildings, and 
here the States certainly are far in advance of us. ITouses, blocks 
of offices, and buildings of all kinds, have all the halls and corridors 
heated, either by hot air from furnaces in the basement, or by coils 
of steam-pipe, this steam being supplied in New York by a company, 
and laid on to the houses and offices just like gas or water. My 
office here, like a good many others, is warmed in this way ; there is 
no mess and bother in keeping a fire going, but a nice temperature 
which 1 сап regulate to please myself. And if І go out into the 
corridor, 1 do not get my nose nearly bitten off, or if some one opens 
the door I am not nearly blown off my chair — both for the simple 
reason that the hall and corridors are about the same temperature 
as the rooms opening on them. Attend to this, ye bnilders of 
houses, where draughts are the prineipal feature ! 

Another point for our architects. All the rooms in the houses 
here, with seareely an exception, have one or more large closets to 
them — planned with the house — and no one who has ever felt the 
advantage of this wonld ceaso to bully and condemn our — usually 
—eupboardless houses. For instance, if the room is a fairly large 
one, it has two closets, one of whieh contains the toilet requisitea and 
the other one's wardrobe. You fit up your room as a sitting-room 
and have a bed which folds up and looks exactly like a sideboard, 
your chest of drawers and. dressing-table combined having a marble 
top and large mirror, which can be nicely hung with scarfs or little 
curtains, whilst knick-knacks can be artistieally distributed over the 
said marble top and also on the mantel shelf, and there you have, 
until such time as you retire, quite a drawing-room. 

A very ohjectionable, but very common feature here, however, is 
to make the Kons deeper from baek to front, and put another room 


in the centre, npproached nnd connected by sliding glass doors with 
either the front or back room, through which it gets its only light 
and air. The great majority of the people here do not keep a house 
of their own, but live in boarding-houses, and this unhealthy 
Arrangement gives an extra room for letting on each 000г, you sec, 
which helps the proprietor or proprietress to pay the enormous 
rental of ue house. Flats, too, are very numerous. 

But somebody will be asking, What has all this general descrip- 
tion to do with architecture ? or even with the “allied arts"? Not 
much, perhaps— that is, with architecture as a fine art — but this 
will also be the ease, I fear, with all I may write. Nevertheless, 
some practical hints may be gathered from what, after all, are merely 
the jotted down impressions of a roamer in this land of dollars. To 
return, therefore, to Boston. The first thing that strikes one is tho 
enormous quantity of marble used — almost always white — whole 
outsides of large buildings being of it, as well as the steps and stairs, 
floors, balustrades, dados, and wall-linings, often the ceilings — in 
iron frames— ete. Marble, marble everywhere in fact. The out- 
sides of good buildings, if not of marble, are of granite, a very line- 
grained sort, of a nice light gray color. The buildings are more 
striking from their size, evident importance, and the equally evident 
lavish expenditure on them, than for their artistic merit. They are 
usually the storied arrangements of the orders and thu stuck-on- 
looking column and pilaster arrangement, of which one has seen so 
much and got so tired. 

I need hardly say that this does not apply to the works of the late 
Mr. H. П. Richardson, of whieh Boston and its neighborhood con- 
tain some fine examples, the chief being his Trinity Church, which 
has cost £125,000. Illustrations of this and other works were exhi- 
bited in the R, I. B. A. room when Mr. Richardson was elected a 
Corresponding Member. Пе died, I believe, before the notificaticn 
of this election reached him. Other works of his I noticed were a 
corner shop, with offices over, in the town (disgracefully disfigured, 
by the way, with hideous sign-boards), and the Law Sehool, forming 
part of Harvard College at Cambridge. Some friends, whose 
acquaintance 1 made on the steamer, and who exhibited, in a marked 
degree, that hospitality for which our American cousins are famous, 
one day drove me to the residence of the late Mr. Richardson, at 
Brookline, and introduced me to one of the firm now carrying on the 
business, Mr. Coolidge, who most courteonsly showed us through the 
offices attached to the house and into his late patron's study —a 
charming room with such books carefully stacked around it —some- 
thing to make a student's mouth water. The office is divided up 
into a number of * pens," so that each pupil or assistant has, so to 
speak, a room to himself, and he is held responsible for the good 
order of everything in it, and is, when therein, monarch of all he 
surveys. These “pens” are, of course, arranged along the walls, 
each havior a window, and a central corridor runs down the room 
between them. 

Other buildings in Boston worthy of note are tho Post-oflice, City- 
hall, and some fine “blocks” erected by different insuranee and 
other corporations. Also, the Vendome and other hotels, and many 
private residences on or near Commonwealth Avenue. This splen- 
did street runs right through the new and fashionable part of the 
town, which the sea used to cover, and is two hundred and fifty feet 
wide, with a continuous park a mile and a half long in its centre, . . . 

Let ns, however, get on to Chicago. What a marvellous place 
that isl Think of it. Forty years ago there was only a small 
Indian trading-post on the plain where now stands a vast city. In 
1843 the population was but 7,000. In 1850 it had grown to 29,000, 
and in 1860 to 110,000, whilst now the population is something like 
500,000. And this, despite the great fire of October, 1871, which 
destroyed practically the whole of the business part of the town, and 
involved a loss of some $200,000,000 or £40,000,000. One of its 
leading papers, speaking of the wonderfully rapid reconstruction of 
the city, said; “ We know no words which will better convey to 
persons outside Chicago an idea of what has been done by way of 
rebuilding the city than to say that, beginning on April 15th and 
ending December 1st, 1872, exeluding Sundays, counting two hun- 
dred working days of eight hours each, there will be completed one 
brick, stone or iron building twenty-five feet front, and from four to 
six stories high, for each hour of that time. The extraordinary achieve- 
ment in rebuilding Chicago is not confined to the number of new 
buildings, but applies equally to their size and superiority in con- 
struction and materials,” And so-it does. I have seen nowliere, 
either in this or our own country, or on the Continent, such В truly 
noble lut of buildings as Chicago possesses, and buildings at the same 
time so original in treatment. ‘There is an almost total lack of the 
conventional stnek-on-looking column and pilaster treatment. There 
they stand, what you see carrying them, with little ornament, but 
that little good, a eredit to their designers and constructors, and to 
the enterprising citizens who laid out their money in allowing these 
“to design in beauty” and massiveness and “to build in truth.” I 
have made a collection of photographs, which I will try to find timo 
to arrange and send our Secretaries, so that if they can manage to 
exhibit them in our rooms, readers (if there be any) of these jottings 
may see for themselves whether my delight is strained. Don't forget 
to count up the stories in the buildings so as to get some idea of 
their size. I say * some” because withont seeing them 1 doubt very 
much if any one could realize how large they are, and henee, even 
the photos give a somewhat poor idea of what I am talking about. 
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After spending some time in Chicago, I went to Kansas City, a 
quite new and quickly-growing town some five hundred miles to the 
soathwest o£ the first-named. Starting at mid-day, the express lands 
yon in Kansas City at nine the next morning. As you feel after 
taking the first mouthful of a tough steak — that you don't want any 
more of it —so I feel with regard to Kansas City and the “ Wild 
West.” It rained almost incessantly the first two days I was there, 
and the mud was knee deep. The natives wear boots np to their 
thighs, but I was not so provided. and suffered accordingly. The 
whole town is on elay, on the banks of the wide, but dirty-looking 
Missonri. Missouri mud, in faet, is becoming proverbial. Kansas 
City has been laid out and so quiekly built that no time was left for 
“grading” the roads. Consequently, as the site is very hilly, while 
standing at a fonr cross ways, you ean see in each direction the 
eable-ears (no others eould mount some of the hills) bobbing up and 
down just like the ears on the switeh-back railway at the late Exhi- 
bition. On my return journey I went to the railway-station—depót 
they say here — on a cable-ear, and the deseent was so steep that, 
as Í was facing the way we were going, it was only by holding on 
with my hands that I was able to keep my seat, and even then we 
were landed on a high wooden viaduet, the street, on which stood 
the station, being several flights of stairs below. “Grading” has now 
been eommeuced on several of the streets, Rather шее to have yonr 
house left some twenty feet above the road, eh? I saw several thus 
left. Only the few principal strects are paved, the paving being of 
wood blocks more or less ronnd — small treessimply sawn through in 
chunks about three or fonr inches thick. In the other streets, earts, 
ete., sink their wheels to the axles, and people on foot can only eross 
just here and there where plank walks are laid from side to side. 
Planks, too, form the walkable portion— where they are walkable— 
of most of the sidewalks. 

There are some very fine buildings going up in the town, mostly 
the work of Chicago or Eastern architcets. The local men do not 
apparently inspire confidence, or else it is known that tbey lack the 
talent. You see any number of eowboys — just off their ranches for 
holiday or business — not the neat and elean-looking articles of Mr. 
Cody's show, bnt the real thing. Tall, well-built, splendid specimens 
of hnmanity, brown as a berry, and looking very pieturesque in their 
wide-brimmed bnff-felt hats and high boots, generally covered with 
mnd to the knees. These Western cities may be the places, as a 
large hotel proprietor expressed it, to * pile up the scheckels," but 
after London, Paris, and, as far as I know, New York also, there is 
a rouglıness and want of niccness and politeness abont the place and 
people that jars very eonsiderably on a — more or less — civilized 
p One objcet, and one only, secms to rnle —to make money. 
for my part, I would rather make less and stay in the East. On 
the cars — that is American for “in the train " — goiug to Kansas 
City 1 got intimate with a yonng fellow who had just left Harvard 
College, every inch a gentleman. He had decided, or his friends, 

erhaps, had decided for him, to “go West" and make a fortune. 

shall never forget his woe-begone looks as we went round the half- 
built city. When I last heard from him he was a bookiug-ofliee 
clerk, working from 8 A. m. to 6 P. M,, Sundays inelnded. He will, 
perhaps, become a riel man, but when he looks back at what he has 
gone through will probably ask himself, Is it worth it? C. H. В. 


SOME LETTERS OF VIOLLET-LE-DUC'S.! 
M VIOLLET-LE-DUC fils 
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intends shortly to publish 

the voluminous eorre- 
spondenee of his father, from 
1835 to the year of his death, 
which will include letters written 
by their author while abroad, 
often illustrated with sketehes, 
grave or grotesqne, hit off on tbe 
spur of the moment. The work 
will, doubtless, possess a value 
and charm of its own both from 
a biographical and artistie point 
of view. Sinee I met the editor 
in Paris, he has greatly favored 
me by placing at ıny disposal six 
of the fortheoming letters, two 
of which, from their brevity and 
worth, I will trespass for a few 
moments longer on your time by 
reading. The first is dated 
August 23, 1869, and is ad- 
dressed to M. Paul Beswillwald, 
then a young arehiteet completing his studies in Italy. I think it 
will be admitted that no sounder advice in so few words eonld be 
given to a student: — 
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Castle. Oydonck near Ghen 


* Mon jeune Confrere et Ami, — I received your letter from Florence 
yesterday, and I thank yon for all the details it gives of your travels and 
of your impressions as an artist. One ought to view objeets withont 
prepossessions, and without disturbing influences : that is the essential 
point; and I perceive that you have examined matters so as to turn 


1From a врт be Charles Wethered, M. R. C. S., read before tho Royal Insti- 
ute of British Arehiteets, 
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everything to good aeeount. The Greek art is eertainly the only 
architeeture which leaves an impression free from all extraneous 
elements. Sinee, however, yon are passing the winter in Готе, 
notice well the edifices of the Empire, not as an artist, but as an 
engineer, as a practical man, and you will observe how eomprehen- 
sive is the plan of these monuments, how it was possible to raise them 
rapidly and with simple means. The Romans, who are represented as 
ostentations to excess, in the books written by literary archzologists, 
were the most economieal of all builders; but this economy is very 
intelligent, and never deseends to meanness. If at Rome you have 
the eourage to disregard the Roman deeoration — whieh, in spite of 
its riehness, is not worth much —in order to oceupy yourself with 
the mechanism of the Roman structnre, in order to examine how it 
was possible to obtain so great results with sneh simple and inexpen- 
sive means, your time will be well spent. At Rome we see such a 
multitude of things, and many of them so interesting, that we are 
everywhere easily tempted to appropriate, to make numberless notes 
and sketches, without due connection and withont a dominating idea. 
When you return home yon will pereeive that all that is useless, and 
that labor coneentrated on one of the dozen snbjeets you have 
laneed at would have been of great interest and real value. There- 
ore, my dear friend, see a little of everything, but try to utilize your 
stay in the great eity of the dead by extracting something from it de- 
finite and limited. Above all, beware of the intluence of the manner 
of living and studying adopted at the Villa Medici. It is sednetive 
and very pleasant, renders all work easy and agreeable, bnt when 
the cheerful days of comradeship have passed away, and one faces 
tho reality, one sees that there is very little left at the bottom of the 
bag. Endeavor to draw from your own resources a subject to treat 
of there, and, devoting yourself to this objeet, whatever it may be, 
do not allow yourself to be diverted from it. 1 know by experience 
that this is difficult, for at Rome one is like a man with a good 
appetite in presence of twenty tempting dishes; he would much like 
to eat them all, but, not being able to do so, he tastes them one after 
the other, and he finds at last that he has not dincd. 

* | perceive that yon have taken a rapid run over the environs of 
Rome, where there are, in faet, more objects of interest than in the 
eity itself, where this age of ostentation has done so mneh to spoil 
everything. Yon must well observe the small towns of the district, 
and Viterbo, Civita Castellane and Villetri. There are many strik- 
ing things to be fonnd there of the inedizval period, still uninjnred. 
You must visit the ontskirts of Rome, so full of interesting rnins; 
and the winter is favorable for these exeursions. But what is really 
worth studying well is the Roman structure, and that has never been 
methodieally done. You must begin with the Republie and Etrnria, 
and the monuments of Magna Grecia, and follow them down to the 
Empire. You will find there a mine of eurions and practical 
observations of veritable interest. 

“T thank you sincerely, my friend, for your kind remembranee and 
the eompliments you have sent me with regard to the cordon rouge. 

M. Viollet-le-Due had just been made a Commander of the Legion 
of Honor.] If you think yon will require any information, do not 
fail to ask me for it. — Tout à vous," 


The second letter is written in quite another key, by a man who 
was one of the last to wear his heart upon his sleeve, but here we 
find it laid bare in sorrow for his country and in the warmth of his 
friendships. It bears date February 23, 1871, and is addressed to 
M. Révoil, author of * 2 ізоіге de l' Architecture Romane dans le midi 
de la France": 


* Pour moi, mon cher ami, 1 have met with no casualty during my 
days and nights before the enemy, but nnfortunately, I bave seen 
many of my brave comrades fall aronnd me. My son has also 
eseaped injury, bnt his child has died, like so many others, from 
privations which have been imposed upon us all. 1 pity you sin- 
eerely, my dear friend, and there is no consolation to offer you. (М. 
Revoil had just lost his wife.] It is not in middle life that one meets 
again with unalloyed atfection, if one has bad the good fortuno to 
find it — a rare thing. We must give ourselves up, however, to our 
now $0 afllicted eountry, and no one has a right to withdraw himself 
from the duties it imposes on him, whatever his family afflietions 
may be. We must all be convinced of this if we wish that our 
France should rise again; no personal feelings should make any one 
become a defanlter. 4 

“We are still shut in here, not being able to communicate with 
those ontside without the permission of ces Messieurs. As for me, I 
keep to my post. We have had a hard time of it; but the popula- 
tion of Paris has risen above all I dared hoped. Ah! if we had had 
some military chiefs! But of what use are these regrets? We must 
restore our eonntry, eost what it may; and it is nceessary that all 
good eitizens should rigorously set to work. Gasnier has taken 
refuge at my house, his residence at Suresnes being in the hands of 
the enemy. Hc has been there sinee the investment. Many of our 
friends are I know not where; several left Paris before the siege; 
of others I know nothing. Many artists have been killed, for in this 
war it is prineipally men of intelligence who have devoted themselves 
to the good cause; the noisy, base and eowardly canaille have lost 
eredit in the minds of those simpletons who used to call them — the 
People. Let us hope that we shall gain a little experienee and profit 
by this grievons lesson. Let us hope that we shall begin to reflect, 
to know how to eonduet ourselves, and to disregard bad and incap- 
able men; but what a work there still remains to do! 
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* Leaving Paris on the 18th of September, with my nuxiliary corps 
of engineers, 1 did not enter it till the 27th of January. Wounded 
in mind and bleeding in heart, 1 set to work to forget, if possible. 
lsee no one; besides, Paris is not what you have seen it, it is the 
shadow of itself. What more ean be done? 1 am working, trying 
to make the future profit by the lesson, for I do not consider myself 
as discharged from duties. Do the same yourself, in spite of your too 
well-founded grief: work is the only consoler. — Donnez-moi de vos 
nouvelles et eroyez-moi bien à vous." 


Among his lesser plans for the future, he had partly arranged an 
excursion with us to the Orkney Islands, to examine tlieir rocks and 
correlate them with those of Switzerland; and also to sketch scenery 
that had impressed his imagination ever since reading Sir Walter 
Seott's romance of “The Pirate,” when a boy of eleven. This 
ultima thule of our cherished hopes it was decreed should never be 
reached. Viollet-le-Duc died ruddenly of apoplexy, at Lausanne, in 
September, 1879, before completing his sixty-sixth year. Пе had no 
waraing that his race was run: all was reft at once. А fortnight 
before, he had said that, humanly speaking, he hoped to live twenty 
years longer —ten more for work and ten for rest. Only the day 

«fore he was struck down, he verified some geodesical observations 
he had recently mado in the mountains, and gave the finishing 
touch to the last of his beautiful aquarelles. A few evenings earlier, 
for the first time in his life, this valiant worker was heard to say, 
* Je suis fatigué," Пе died in the full strength of all his powers, 
whilst doing the State anil mankind much service. Sovereigns and 
learned societies beyond France had bestowed honors upon Eugene 
Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc; from this Institute, he received the 
Queen's Gold Medal, and from our Royal Academy of Arts, the 
diploma of Ilonorary Foreign Academician. These distinctions 
were valued by him at their true worth, from the motives that 
prompted the giving; beyond that, no man cared less than he for 
adventitious honors. Free from all trace of vanity or egotism, 


averse to every kind of personal display, he was quite content with 
the “golden mediocrity of his fortune ” won by bis own labors. 


HIS! is an admirable work; it is written with the enthusiasm 
which is quite justified by the interest of the subject, and at the 

. same time with a tempered sobriety of tone which maintains the 
reader's respect for the enthusiasm as never going astray into 
vagueness and extravaganee. "Those who are aware of the extent 
of the services of Miss Stokes to the antiquities of Christian Ireland 
may be a little diseontented at her self-effacement. АП obligations 
to other writers are frankly and gracefully noted, but it is only to 
herself that she is parsimonious of acknowledgment. It is well that 
those who are charmed by her lueid exposition and perspicuous style 
of writing shonld know Reo how much they owe to her accomplish- 
ment as an artist in reproducing with most conscientious exactness 
ihe intricate and elaborate designs which are the greatest achieve- 
ments of the genius of Irelaad in its earliest Christian period. 

The last chapter of the work treats of “Building and Architec- 
ture.” Starting from cromlechs, dolmens and kistnaas we come to 
stone-forts or dunes, of which the walls and doorways have the 
appearance of primeval construction upon which that of Mycene 
was only an advance as carried out with command of greater re- 
sources. Then follow the monastie cells built on the bechive prin- 
ciple of the so-called treasury of Atreus, though without the covering 
of earth. Stone churches grouted or with cement succeed, then 
arches false and true, jambs and imposts with chamfered edges and 
roofs, sometimes of shingles and sometimes of solid stone. 

There is no longer any mystery as to tbe nature or origin of the 
Irish round towers; they are not pagan but Christiaa erections — in 
fact, ecclesiastical bell-honses. Dr. Petrie and the late Lord Dunravea 
made eomplete examinations of them, and followed the traces of the 
builders of them across the Continent to the group of their most re- 
markable prototypes at Ravenna. “Only the oldest and simplest 
type of such belfries ever reached Ireland and Scotland, and their 
singularity does not consist in their form, bnt in their isolation. 
The round tower with conical top was a common form in the earliest 
periods of Christian architecture — when a watch-tower and keep for 
the monastery became necessary, when war and rapine called forth 
the symbol of pride and power in Irislı Christian architecture, the 
lofty stronghold, bearing its cross on high, was ereeted in the ceme- 
tery and opposite the doorway of the church." There are sufficient 
remains to prove that a round-arehed Romanesque style even con- 
siderably ornamented had been introduced into Ireland before the 
eleventh century, and contrasting in certain respeets with the Nor- 
man variety that came in later. In these remains the chevron orna- 
ment is prevalent and varied, and instances of fret, seroll and animal 
combinations are not infrequent; but it is not in architecture but in 
illumination aad metal-work that we are to look for the exquisite 
developments of Irish taste and ingenuity. 

The art of illumination was the first in date and most perfeet in 


“Early Christian Art in Ireland.” By Margaret Stokes, with one hundred 
and six wood-cuts. Chapman & Пап, 1887. 


result. The “Book of Kells,” now at Trinity College, Dublin, 
dates as early as A. 1. 650-690, and marks a time when the art had 
attained its highest exeellence. It is the earliest preserved of tho 
monuments, including metal-work, erosses and eroziers whieh include 
in their ornaments the so-called trumpet pattern or divergent spiral 
design. The latest is a tombstone dated A. n. 1085 in the valuable 
chronological list at the end of the volume. Intermediately it is seldom 
missing. Two lines starting from a central spiral diverge and open 
out like the mouth of a trumpet, then coaverge again and whirl to a 
new centre to leave it again and repeat the same figure. As regards 
these islaads this is a true Celtic ornament; it occurs in connection 
with enamel in British works which are earlier than the Roman 
occupation. It is found susceptible of considerable variation, Оп 
some Celtic shields of brass in the British Museum, it assumes 
elongated forms in graduated relief of great elegance. 

The illuminator of the “Book of Kells” seems to delight in ex- 
hibiting it in endless development. Sometimes we see a plain spiral 
as if of a single wire, then the centre of the spiral is occupied now by 
a double, now by a triple ronnded return, and these sometimes ead 
in a bird's head; sometimes the spirals are paired like Ionic volutes 
of equal size and sometimes nnequally, This ornament has в 
peculiar interest in reference to architecture, which becomes 
especially salient upon observation of its ınetallie forms. It vanishes 
in Britain under the Romans, it disappears ia Ireland as in England 
almost absolutely ia the period of round-arched Romanesqne archi- 
tectnre, but the predilection for the form reasserts itself later, and is 
the true suggestion of the treatment of bosses and foliago in the early 
English style of architecture. ‘frefoils and quatrefoils are returned 
npon themselves with a tendeacy to bulbous terminations, and when 
the leaf character is more decided, there is a leaning to а knobbed or 
lobelike elevation within its margia which at once recalls the charac- 
teristic treatment of the raised Celtic spirals. Many of the combina- 
tions in the Irish designs are identical with some of those which 
have been brought to light from the graves oa the acropolis of 
Myeenie, and many others appear to be only faacifal variations from 
certain others of the same origin. 

Tt would, however, be fallacious to infer aay ethnological conaec- 
tion as concerned in the matter. Certain simple combinations of 
spirals as of straight lines are the obvious resources of early art for 
giving a degree of variety to plain surfaces. The eable, the fret anid 
the zigzag, the square, oblong, diamond, cross and knot, are common 
stock and property of Indian, Mexicaa, Pacifie islander, islander 
of Greek Archipelago, Egyptian, Assyrian and Esquiman. The 
peeuliarity of the Trish artist is first the great variety which he in- 
troduced into the treatment of these common materials, aad then, 
moreover, of those more special kinds of ornament which were 
gathered by him or followed him from the different tribes of the 
Continent iato that island which was still more seeladed from original 
coatact with the rest of the world than even Britain ia its proverbial 


-remoteness; and, lastly, in the marvellons skill and taste with which 


he could combine specimens of all these in the elaborate enrichinent 
of a single initial letter or a far more comprehensive monogram. 

The simplest elements of these eombinations are plain lines dis- 
posed symmetrically as ia angular frets, or in more or less complicated 
knots, filling spaces of various forms, or following on in a band 
which varies іп breadth. Then, by an advance in complication some 
animal form is introdueed winding and entangled among the knots, a 
snake or some exaggerated elongated quadruped, with limbs strangely 
contorted. Again, human heads appear, and by attention it is 
usually possible to trace arms and legs also, but in very unexpected 
positions. Sometimes a serpentine or lacertine figure is combined 
with a human figure all intertwiaed in a maze of interlacing cords. 
We observe here something akin to the stratazem by which the 
Saracenie ornamentalists combine iatricacy with distinctaess; it coa- 
sists in their ease in making a stroag contrast between the general 
breadth of the winding bands and some which are suddenly widened 
out breadths and surfaces. The contrast ia the Irish designs is not 
so extreme, but valuable contrast and definition are obtained by сот- 
parative uniformity of the more slender and more multitudinons 
bands with the more visible, however still limited, graduation in 
breadth of the bolder member which is allowed at the same time a 
sweep of more liberal freedom. 

‘The deeorators of the Greek vases of very early style are given to 
exerting their ingennity in combining a great variety of patterns 
with a certain degree of symmetry. ‘The effeet obtained is very 
much that of patchwork ; detached bits of what form elsewhere con- 
tinuous simple borders are arranged in bands contrasted in breadth 
or disposed with certain reference to a centre. These are tho 
simplest efforts of obtaining the charm of variety without quite for- 
feiting a general sense of unity and interconnection which are trace- 
able in the patterns wrought by American Indians, and in the earved 
oars and weapons of South Sea islanders. The motive is universal in 
early times and the times which suceeed are often indebted to them 
for enrichments of refined and chastened eleganee. But apart from 
early Irish work we might not have kaown the full extent to which 
variety and intricacy could be harmoniously combined in different 
patterns, and these, again, asscciated in a manner which defies reduc- 
tion to any intelligible principle and yet is as satisfactory to artistic 
feeling as it is interesting to the eye which is detained by it as if by 
fascination. The Tara brooch, which was picked up by a poor ehild 
on the seashore in 1850, is overlaid with no less than seventy-six 
varieties of designs, all of which exhibit an admirable sense of orna- 
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mented beauty and happy fitness for their relative situations: to 
appreeiate their perfeet execution a lens of no moderate power is 
necessary; their character is that of the style which was in vogue 
during the three or four centuries anterior to 1000 A. D. 

The Ardagh chalice, dug up in a potato-bed, must belong to the 
same period. The taste for a eombination of metals in both these 
beautiful works again reminds of the prehistorie art of Мусепе — 
äs the bronze swords inlaid with eombats and lion hunts in gold. 
'The ehaliee is composed of gold, silver, bronze, brass, соррег and 
lead. The sceptre of the great statue of Olympian Zeus, by 
Phidias, was composed of a variety of metals, and there can be no 
doubt that the chariot of Here, as described by Homer, is only a 
poetieally exaggerated example of a still more ancient taste for orna- 
mentation by direct metallic contrasts : 


Sh? then hastened to harness the golden-filleted horses, 

Here, goddess aweful, danghter of mighty Cronus; 

And to the charlot Hebe applied very quickly the curved wheels, 
Brazen, eight spoked —at the ends of the axletree of iron; 

Golden the felloe of these, indestrnetible; but ontstde 

Tires of brass were attached to them close, a marvel to look on; 
And the central revolving naves on either side are of silver; 

And the ehariot body with straps of gold and straps of silver 

Was tightened on, and the rims in a eurve were brought round double; 
And from tt extended a silver pole, and on its forepart 

She bound on a ђеаш и! golden yoke, and the broad breast-straps 
Beautiful, golden, attached; and Here under the yoke led 

The swlft-foeted horses, astir as she was for strife and warshout. 


The ehalice, however, was further enriched with enamels by an art 
which was practised in Gaul and Britain anterior to Roman domina- 
tion, and unborrowed from either Rome or Greece. 

In closing our notice of this work of Miss Stokes, we must once 
more give expression to our sense of a most unusnal combination of 
antiquarian sympathy with sound judgment and graceful literary 
skill. W. Warxiss LLoYD. 


New YORK CITY, May 9, 1883. 
"То тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ÁRCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Tliere are many readers of your paper who would be 
glad to know what you are building or going to build in Boston for 


your Public Library and your new Court-house. As Boston is the 
cading architectural city of our land, we are interested in your 
suecess in getting what we can only admire and long for. 
Yours very truly, Ww. H. INGERSOLL. 
[Tne architect of the Suffolk County Court-house has repeatedly in- 
formed ns that he was nowilling to have the design published in lts present 


form. ‘Tse Boston Publie Library drawlngs will be published in full 
witbin a few weeks. — EDS, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


AMERICAN vs. FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING. 


NEw YORK, May 12, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — In Mr. Avery's account of the Architectural League 
meeting of May 7th, published in your last issue, reference is made 
to the work of the pupils of three Architeetural Sehools in this coun- 
try, and their work as shown to the League is said “not to be com- 
pared to that of the famous Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts for origi- 
nality in composition, freedom of expression, or cleverness in inter- 
pretation." The three schools mentioned are those connected with 
the Metropolitan Museum, Columbia College and Cornell University. 
There would also have been an exhibit from the Massachusetts 
Sehool of Technology, if this school had not recently sent its best 
drawings to the Glasgow Exhibition. From the Exhibition, it was 
evident that the course of instruction at Columbia and the Metro- 
politan Museum followed the model afforded by the Beaux-Arts, and 
while I have поё Пай the pleasure of seeing a large number of the 
drawings made at the Paris school, still, judging from what I have 
seen it strnck me that the New York sehools did fully as well in the 
respeets above mentioned. Considering that the course at the 
Museum embraees only six months’ work the results are highly 
creditable, and as far as the work at Columbia is concerned, it seems 
io me to have a promise of far better results than its famous model, 
whi:e its present performances equal it save perhaps in a certain 
seholastie largeness of conception. And why оса it not equal it? 
Tt is not a difficult matter to follow the course of the Beaux-Arts. 
Even without the aid of its fine corps of instructors, its splendid 
quarters and models, and its prize of Rome, it is open to any school to 
take Rome and Greece (Home first) and achieve the elegant, mo- 
notonons and scholastic results, characteristie of French architeet- 
ure of to-day. "The question is whether it is wise to allow the Beaux- 
Arts influence to have such an extensivo sway among our schools. 
Do the results warrant the high encomiums heard on all sides? Are 
washed drawings and a slavish adherenee to a debased style suffi- 
cient ends for the training of pupils? I can imagine that there is a 


wide divergenee of opinion regarding this, which I hope may find its 


proper expression. Meanwhile, it is instrnctive to notice that the 
Cornell school has made a break. The drawings from this school 
made an effective eontrast to the others at the League meeting. It 
was evident that the problems of design submitted to the pupils were 
modern ones, and that the tendency was against the Beanx-Art’s in- 
fluenee. As might be expected the designs were suggestive of mod- 
ern architects work, particularly H. H. Richardson. Mr. E. И. 
Kendall made a practieal suggestion which it is hoped may be 
heeded, for it wonld greatly eneourage and help the sehools if archi- 
teets shonld adopt the plan of seeking assistants direetly from their 
graduates. I am yours, ete., F. A. WRIGHT. 


Stories or Two GaxEk NuwisMATISTS.— Some forty-four years ago 
there appeared in London a young Greek gentleman called Timoleon 


Perieles Blasto. Не came to London highly recommended by more 
than one foreigner of distinction, and thus got permission to stndy 
the collection of Greek coins in the British Museum. Не very soon 
proved to the officers in charge of the medal room that he was an ac- 
eomplished numismatist. His knowledge of eoins was great, his deyotion 
to the subject greater; for a whole month he came every day to study tlie 
magnificent collection accumulated ever since the time of Payne Knight. 
His manners were ingenuous, and ladies thought him quite fascinating. 
At the end of the month, just before he left England, an accidental 
discovery revealed that a rare Greek coin was missing. Further search 
diselosed the fact that a large number of the rarest coins had vanished, 
and had in many cases been replaced by inferior specimens. "The au- 
thorities of the museum were appalled; but fortunately they lost no 
time in putting their case in the hands of the ablest detective then 
known at Scotland Yard, the celebrated Mr. Field. By a dexterous 
eoup de main Mr. Field captured in a few hours Timoleon Pericles and 
all his booty. He was tried at the Old Bailey, pleaded guilty, and con- 
victed. His sentence was seven years’ transportation, which of course 
was commuted on account of his exemplary conduct. He was consigned 
to the model prison at Pentonville, where he was seen by sympatlietic 
lady visitors reading Sophocles and Kuripides in his cell. Before his 
trial he tried to avert the operation of the law against felons, as it then 
stood, by conveying all his goods and chattels to a friend on the morn- 
ing of the day of his conviction. But British law was equal to the ос- 
easion. The conveyance of his property was pronounced null and void, 
because the Court said that there was no such thing as a half or fraction 
ofaday. Пе was convicted on a given day, therefore the conveyance 
exetuted on the morning of the same day was void. Therenpon his 
coins, as the property of a felon, were forfeit to the Crown, and were 
handed over to the Treasury; which, after restoring to the British Mn- 
seum all they claimed, proceeded to invite other clatmants to prove 
their ownership. In due course the residue, consisting of some rare 
coins, remained in the hands of the Treasury unclaimed, and were ulti- 
mately handed over to the British Museum. I will not pursne the 
eareer of Timoleon Pericles further, except to say that his memory was 
honored in the Levant with that of other victims of British law, and 
that one of his old friends at Smyrna said of him, “ Cependant c'etait 
un charmant garcon." The other distinguished numismatist who has 
this year rivalled the exploits of Типојеоп Perieles, is a Greek wlıose 
name I withhold because he will probably be the subject of a eriminal 
proseention at Paris before long, and also perhaps in Greece. Some 
time ago it was announced that all the rarest coins in the national eol- 
leetion at Athens had been stolen; and this was followed shortly after- 
wards by the news that MM. Rollin and Feuardent, the well-known an- 
tiquaires of Paris, had been robbed of a collection of Greek and Roman 
gold eoins valued at .£20,000. The police of Paris soon got on the 
track, and, swooping down on the eulprit found in his lodgings nearly 
all the coins stolen from MM. Rollin and Feuardent. These on exami- 
nation proved to be identical with the coins previously stolen from the 
museum at Athens. It seems that the thief escaped from Athens with 
his booty, sold it to MM. Rollin and Feuardent, and then, getting into 
their premises, reeaptured it, with a view, probably, of reselling the 
coins in America. The saddest part of the whole story is that the two 
keepers of the Athenian Museum, who have always up to this date 
had a high eharaeter for integrity, have in consequence of this mishap 
“ got the sack." — В. B., in St. James's Gazette. 


Spontaneous Comnustion.— The Gage Tool Company, of Vineland, 
N. J., writes thus to the American Machinist : 

In 1883 the subject of spontaneons eombustion was brought to our 
attention by the sweepings from the floor of our factory developing an 
alarming increase in heat when placed in heaps. The floor had been 
sprinkled and the sweepings were moist. During the afternoon they be- 
gan to heat, and a thermometer placed in the pile, after it had been dis- 
turbed, indicated about 200? F. It being time to close the factory for 
the night, the sweepings were thrown out. One day during the next 
year a peculiar odor was noticed in the factory, which inereased and be- 
came very unpleasant. This was found to emanate from a barrel of 
shavings and chips from the boring and mortising machines. These 
shavings and chips are removed from the throats of our plane stocks, 
which are previously saturated with warm linseed oil. When the cover 
was removed from the barrel, the fumes were quite strong ; the shavings 
were so hot that the hand could not be held in them without being 
burned. This barrel was removed to a vacant lot, covered with an oil- 
eloth, and left. That night, during a heavy storm, the cover was blown 
off, and the shavings wet. ‘They kept hot a long time bnt did not char. 
We then direeted the removal from the building of all shavings and 
sawdust made from oiled wood as soon as made. During one day last 
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year we had been sawing the oiled plane stocks, and nt night, when re- 
moving the box under the saw contalning the sawdust that had fallen 
into it during the dny, it was noticed to be very hot. It was placed at 
a safe distance from the buliding, and in the morning the sawdust was 
burning. A light, misty rain had set in during the night. The fire 
was extinguished, but the rain continued and increased. Before noon 
the dust was burning again. During the month o( June last we were 
planing our niled stocks on a hand (or buzz) planer, nnd (on June 10th) 
ЯЦес four sugar barrels with the shavings. Water Ind been spilled on 
some of the shavings that were put in one of these barrels, and these 
ahavings soon began to heat. A thermometer placed among these 
shavings indicated a rapidly rising temperature, and at бг. m., of the 
next day the shavings at the top of the barrel began to char. They 
were then placed outdoors under m wrought-iron boiler bonnet, and 
covered with a metal plate. Тһе next morning, upon removing the 
metal plate, we found that the shnvings were charred and had shrunk 
into a cylinder-shaped mass, with a three-inch space between it and the 
sides of the barrel, making the shrinkage six inches across the top. Up- 
on disturbing the mass it broke into flames. Later in the day sawdust 
(from oiled beechwood) that lind been deposited in a box as it left the 
saw the day before, began to burn, setting fire to the pine box contain- 
ing the dust. This box, with the dust, had been расой in an old iron 
smoke-stack lying upon the ground at a distance Кот the buildings. 


Tne Late Puoresson Bruxe?s Worx. — Professor Brune, says R. 
Phené Spiers in the 1. 7. B. A. Journal, was not only в mathematician 
of the first class, but also an eminent and a most original artist. lle 
commenced his career in the Ecole Polytechnique, from which sehool 
he passed ont in the first rank — а position equivalent ta Cambridge 
wrangler. His artistic preferences, however, inclined him to study far 
the architectural profession. Пе accordingly entered the atelier of the 
late Monsieur Questel in 1858, and somewhat astonished that eminent 
principal by asking him how many yenrs it would take to carry off the 
Grand Prix, that being a prize awarded every year, nnd for which the 
whole architeetural talent of France is put into competition. Asa 
matter of fact, M. Urune carried off with ease every medal of the 
school, passed into the first class, and eventually carried off the Grand 
Prix in 1805, that is to say, five yenrs after his admission into the 
school —being about the shortest period ou record, at least in late 
years. ... His Grand Prix drawings astonished the painter-mem- 
bers of the institut de Franee by the marvellous proportioning of the 
figures in the vault covering the Great Hall in his design, which was for 
the “ staircase of a royal palace." The most remnrknble drawings he 
exeented in Rome were those of the Pantheon, which he selected as his 
measured-drawing subject. Instead of the conventional method of 
shading, with the shadows projected at 45 degrees, he copied the actual 
effects of shade as seen in the Pantheon itself; the marble columns 
were reproduced witli n fidelity which would have delighted the henrt 
of Mr. Alma Tadema, R. A. In 1865-66 he visited Egypt, and meas- 
ured Karnak, Medinet Hahou, and other Egyptian temples, which were 
subsequently published in Mariette Bey's work without any mention 
being made of their author. On his return to France, in 1866, having 
some small property of his own, he nllowed two or three years to pass 
without taking up any serious work; but on the death of the Professor 
of Construction at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts he was persuaded to allow 
himself to be appointed to tlie post, and commenced the remarknble 
Cours which has just been published. Later on, lle was appointed ar- 
chitect to the Ministry of Agriculture — a new building in the Rue St. 
Germain now being erected ; and his last work was the house of Presi 
dent Grévy on the Trocadéro —a building which, though simple and 
unpretending on the outside, in its internal decoration and architeet- 
ural treatment is one of the boldest and finest of madern days. The 
“Cours de Construction?! just published is interesting, as showing the very 
high standard of acquirements to which the architectural student in 
France is expected to attain. There are probably few engineers in 
England who would be able to enter so minutely, and with such mathe- 
matieal knowledge, into the various calculations made for iron con- 
struction of every kind. A second volume, dealing with stone 
construction, will probably follow. 


Tue ** Спліх Pier,” Bricntox.— Опе of the most interesting land- 
marks of Brighton, the Chain Pier, is threatened with extinction, ns is 
mentioned in a paragraph headed “ Brighton," in our “Provincial 
News" this week. The Daily News says that of late yenrs the pier has 
suffered by the competition offered by its newer and larger rival, and 
by the westward course of faslıion, but at one time it enjoyed a monop- 
oly of patronage, and was almost ns favorite and as fashionable a 
resort as the Steine was in the days of the Regency. ‘Thackeray men- 
tions more than once in liis letters how he used to go on the pier in a 
bath-chair to recuperate when he came down to Brighton fagged out. 
This was in 1849. Six years earlier the pier (at that time used for a 
packet service between Brighton and Dieppe, before the Newhaven 
route was developed) was the scene of an event of special interest, inas- 
much as Queen Victoria started thence on her first journey out of Eng- 
land, and went to visit Louis Philippe, King of tlie French. At tliis 
time the Princess Royal (now the Empress of Germany), the Prince of 
Wales, and the late Princess Alice were staying in Brighton at the 
Royal Pavilion, and the Queen, on her return trom the Continent, 
landed from the Royal yacht at the Chain Pier, and accompanied by 
the Prince de Joinville, paid another visit to Brighton. In September 
of the same year she embarked from the Chain Pier to visit the King 
and Queen of the Belgians. "These were the palmy times of the pier, 
which had then been open about twenty years, having been completed, 
at a eost of 30,000£., in 1829, fram plans by Captain Samuel Browne. 
The graceful curves nf the suspensory chnins, and the blackened tim- 
bers whieh support the four towers, and the deck at the hend, are 
familiar enangh to Brighton visitors, and the structure has compared 
more than favorably, in picturesque appearance, with pleasure piers of 
later date. When ereeted, it was regarded not only as a thing of beauty 
but as n triumph of engineering skill, and it certainly stood the test of 
time and the buffets of the waves iu the manner at once satisfactory 


and remarkable. Тисе, however, it seemed to have reached a crisis, 
as it was severely damaged in November, 1830, and again in October, 
1838, on one oceasion being cut asunder by a tremendous storm, but, 
being repaired, it has since snstained, unharmed, the shocks of the 
severest tempests.— The Builder. 


Тик DEATH or Lupwia Nonkr. — The engineering profession has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of Mr. Ludwig Nobel at Cannes. 
The son of a Swedish engineer, who invented and placed in the chan- 
nels of Cronstadt the ““infernal machines ” which annoyed Sir Charles 
Napier so much, he received a practical training as engineer, and not- 
withstanding a temporary check experlenced by the failure of his 
father, he ınnnaged by hard work and economy to reeover in time the 
ironworks his father had lost, nnd extended them to thelr present pro- 
portions gt St. Petersburg. But it was less in his awn profession then 
nutside it that he was destined to achieve distinction, althongh It was 
hls engincering capacity that equipped him for the revolution he nc- 
complished In the oil trade. 1n this respect his career was a striking 
illustration nf the influence a modern engineer can exercise upon a 
рер commercial pursuit. Quite by chance, іп 1870, һе was led by 
his brother, whom he had sent to the Caucasus in search of walnut 
wood for the stocks of the Berdan rifles he was manufacturing for the 
Government, to invest a few thousands in a small Haku oil refinery. 
This failing to yield much profit, owing to the diflleukiies of transport, 
Mr. Ludwig Nobel applied himself seriously to solve some of them, 
and by degrees was drawn completely into the petroleum business. The 
Innovations he introduced in the shape of pipe-lines, tank-steamers, and 
tank-cars for rnilways not only in a few short yenrs revolutionized the 
oil trade of Russta, but that of the whole of Europe; the elabornte 
system of transport in bulk he established, coupled with the copious 
supply of cheap oil, enabling Russian petroleum to penetrate to every 
town on the Continent, nnd even flood the more distant market of 
India. The enormous magnitude to which his undertaking rapidly ex- 
panded, until the few thousands he embarked in the business developed 
to à capital of three millions sterling, was told in these ealumns three 
yenrs аша by Mr. Charles Marvin, whose “Petroleum Industry of 
Russin” contained in all engineering essentinls the story of the Baku 
oil-king's extraordinary career. ‘To-day the Nobel firm owns the 
ape oil refinery in the world, the largest fleet of tank-steamers, 
thotisends of oil trucks, and depots holding tens of millions of gallons’ 
of oil. That so much should have been achieved in a little more than 
ten years is a remarkable testimony to the power of organization Lud. 
wig Nobel possessed to an eminent degree, while the wealth he amassed 
in a pursuit wherein merchants had either failed or made but в miser- 
able income, shows what may be nchieved by the enterprising and 
skilled engineer in departments of trade conventionally supposed to 
belong to merchants only. — Engineering. * 


Мове Myrus From tne Mayas.— The Garden of Eden is given а 
new location — in Central America — by Mme. Alice Le Plongeon, who 
with her husband, Dr. Le l'longeon, tlie eminent man of science, spent 
fourteen years in Yuentan, studying the antiquities of that conntry. 
Mine. Le Plongeon is also a firm believer in the submerged continent, 
Atlantis, which Ignatius Donnelly wrote about before he began to an- 
nihilate Shakesperre. She says that among the manuscripts of the 
Маунз, the prehistorie inhabitants of Yucatan, is an account of the 
sinking of Atlantis, which once joined America to the western coast of 
Africa and Europe. Other Maya writings give us, she asserts, the 
whole history of the intellectual development of the human family, 
free from all priestly or philosophic tinkering. ‘The palaces and tem- 
ples of the ancient race are situated in almost inaccessible forests, and 
the Spaniards are worse than indifferent in respect to archeological re- 
searches. They rre unwilling to have their land disturbed for the sake 
of digging up a few more antiquities. Mme. Le Plongeon hopes that 
when her husband's book about Yucatan appears, as it will shortly, 
wide interest will be awakened in the matter of further investigations. 
The two explorers braught brek with them to New York 2000 photo- 
graphs of the pre-historic edifices, and hundreds of drawings and 
models, Among the latter is n representation of the mausoleum of 
King Caw, the first ruler nf the Mayas. Mme. Le Plongeon thinks 
that this could be reproduced exretly in Central Park, forming an 
object lesson in the religion and customs of the race. She became in- 
terested in the old civilizations of Central America from her study of 
the relics in the British museum, and went from London to Yueatan at 
the uge of nineteen, just after her marriage. She learned Spanish and 
the Maya tongue, which she says is very much like Greek, and which 
is still spoken by the natives. Making due allowance for the exagger- 
ations caused by her enthusiasm, the field in which she and her Ings- 
band have been working is n valuable one, and they should receive en- 
couragement from rich people interested in archeological matters. — 
Springfield Republican, 


Tne Waste or Оп, at Вако. — ‘The cost of sinking n well nt Baku 
ranges from £1,000 to £1,500. What can be obtained far such an ex- 
penditure may be illustrated by the result of boring the Droojba well, 
which cost £1,600. ‘This spouted for 115 days, the yield being 3,400 
tons a day for 43 days, 1,600 tons a dny for 31 days, 900 tons for 30, 
and 000 tons for 11 days. ‘The well was then capped over, and the sup- 
ply kept underground for further wants. ‘The total amonnt of oil 
spouted by this well, according to the lowest estimate, was 220,000 
tons, or 65,000,000 gallons, and according to the highest, 50,000 tons, 
or 125,000,000 gallons. Пай the oil been in America, it would have 
realized a million sterling. At Baku the bulk of it was lost. The same 
was the case with the great Markoff fountain last year, which spouted 
oil and sand 400 feet high — а veritable volcano. On windy days the 
oil spray was carried eight miles away. The Markoff fonntain wns 
situated not far off the Droojba, which pessimists had prognosticated 
erroneously would drain the whole area. On this occasion the Russian 
Government, which had been angered by the waste of oil from the 
Tagioff fountain — which spouted 11,000 tons a day the previous year, 
and endangered the town of Baku by raining oil upon it, although 
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three miles away — gave permission to the other Baku firms to lynch 
the “gusher ” at the owner's expense. Accordingly they sent their best 
engineers to the spot, and after several unsuccessful attempts the well 
was finally eapped over, and a stop put to the disgraceful waste of oil. 
All the same, no law exists to prevent any foreigner or Russian repeat- 
ing the same destruction to-morrow. Large firins, like Nohel Brothers, 
mostly manage to have good engincers, and the best appliances on the 
spot to check a “gusher” at the outset, and allow the supply to flow as 
they want it; but the native firms bore heedlessly, and for want of 
“caps” at the right moment, all control is lost over the well, and it 
belches forth millions of gallons of oil, forming rivers that flow away 
to the Caspian Sea or sink into the earth again. To-day’s telegrams 
from Baku announce that such a one is spouting at the present moment, 
causing the price of crude oil to fall to twenty gallons for a penny. If 
there happens to be a slight rise in the price of oil — i. е., if it rises 
abovea penny for ten gallons —the large firms build reservoifs and 
catch some of the oil, for which they pay a mere trifle; but if oil is 
plentiful at the moment, no attempt is made to store it at all. Since 
1871, when the first well was sunk, 500 bores have been made, of which 
200 are in operation, producing, irrespective of fountains, 500,000,000 
gallons of oil every year. — Glasgow Herald. 


CLEANING METAL AND STONEWORK.— During the year 1886 the 
masonry and ironwork of the Madrid and Baudin bridges at Paris were 
thoroughly cleansed by Messrs. Mathieu and Peigné, who work the 
patent processes of M. Liebhaber. These processes, which are purely 
chemical in their nature, were at first applied solely to the eleaning of 
limestones, but in these bridges materials of a very different nature 
were successfully dealt with. The surfaces to be cleansed are submitted 
to the action of a jet of mixed hydrochlorie and sulphurie acids, and 
left for two or three hours, when they are well brushed, and finally 
washed down with a water-jet, which completes the process. In the 
case of limestone masonry, the hydrochlorie acid unites with the cal- 
cium, forming chloride of lime, which is then decomposed by the sul- 
phurie acid forming a calcium sulphate, this being precipitated on the 
face of the stone, and containing all the impurities, which are then 
removed by the action of the brush and of the water-jet. In many 
cases this acid treatment will not succeed unless the stone is previously 
prepared, as the masonry frequently becomes coated with a black and 
shining deposit of all the impurities contained in the atmosphere of a 
large town, which entirely prevents the acids reaching the stone. In 
this case M. de Liebhaber, before applying the acids, covers tlie stone 
with an alkaline paste, consisting of a mixture of carbonate of soda and 
calcium hydrate, which he has named “tolugene.” This paste is 
spread over the face of the masonry with a trowel, to a thiekness of 
from 1-2 to 1 millimetre, and left there for from three-quarters of an 
honr to an hour, wlien the excess is quickly washed down and brushed 
off, and the acids applied as previously described. In cleaning iron- 
work the “tolugene”” alone is used; it is spread over the work either 
with trowel or brush, and in the caurse of an hour or so will have united 
with all the oil of the paint, leaving the red-lead on the work in the 
form of a dry powder, which can be easily washed off with a jet of 
water. The metal is said to be cleansed much better than by the older 
method of burning and scraping off the paint. For cleansing brickwork 
М. de Liebhaber makes use of the property which hydrofluoric acid 
possesses of separating the silica from silicates. The work is first 
painted with a solution of ammonium fluoride, and this immediately 
afterwards is treated with a jet of concentrated sulphuric acid, which 
liberates hydrofluoric acid in situ, and this immediately attacks the sili- 
cates, robbing them of their silica. The whole surface is afterwards 
thoroughly washed with water. With regard to the cost of the pro- 
eesses, a total of 502 square yards of masonry, of which about 165 were 
sandstone, were treated at the Madrid Bridge at a cost of from 6.7d. to 
8.4d. per square yard, and brickwork at the Baudin Bridge cost 8.4d. per 
square yard, the prices including the cost of ereetion of such scaffold- 
ing as was necessary. With regard to the ironwork, the contract price 
was 10d. per square yard for plain work, and 1s. 3d. per square yard for 
moulded work, but the contractors are said to have lost money in carry- 
ing out this part of their contraet.— Engineering. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRIC Licut.— The following letter has 
been addressed to The Pall Mall Gazette, by the Rev. G. H. Staite, vicar 
of Sutton Cheney, Hinckley : — 

Knowing your love of fair play and readiness to ventilate hidden 
grievances, ] venture to ask the insertion of this letter, in the belief 
that if the facts were known some among your many readers would be 
inclined to entertain the claims of the family of a man who spent his 
life and fortune on a reeognized publie work of the greatest importance. 
My father was the originator of electric lighting, his exhibitions ex- 
tending from 1847 to shortly before his death in 1854. During that in- 
terval he expended a considerable fortune, and left his family penniless. 
There are at the present time his widow, aged 80, two daughters, and 
myself. That our claims to recognition are not unfounded will he seen 
from the following testimony: — Professor Tyndall —‘‘ Fragments of 
Science," vol. ii., p. 424: —'* To keen the carbons at the proper distance 
under regulators were devised, the earliest, I believe, by Staite." 
** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates," later editions, “Electric Light: ap- 
paratus for regulating the electric light were devised іп 1846 and shown 
by Staite and Petrie in 1818." Urquhart, “ Electric Light,” edited by 
Webb, 1880, page 161: “ Staite and Edwards patented an electric regu- 
lator based upon the heating and expansion of metals by the current to 
be regulated. This idea, beautiful in itself, is really the original of the 
regulators used to-day, and the self-same principle is employed by Mr. 
Edison." And Dr. Siemens, page 173: ‘‘Staite as carly as 1847 
patented a lamp in whieh the lower carbon is controlled by a movable 
soft iron core acted on by a hollow eleetro-magnet." Fontaine and Du 
Moncel give similar testimony. The priority of the principle of auto- 
matie regulation, the sine qua nen of electric lighting, was decided in 
my father's favor by the French Academy of Science, as recorded in Le 
Courrier Francais, February 4, 1849. Of his many patents and im- 
provements no use сопа be made hy his family; practically, as far as 
they were concerned, they died with my father, although they were and 


are still availahle for subsequent workers in the same field. His family 
feel that they have entirely lost their fortune through his public enter- 
prise. All their money, consisting of thousands of pounds, was sunk, 
and by the premature death of the inventor in his forty-second year, his 
and their hopes of any pecuniary return were irretrievably lost. It is 
this combination of facts which induces me to write this appeal, every 
point of which I shall be most glad to substantiate should any one be 
kindly induced to notice it. 


TUR 
БАЗА 


GENERAL trade indications are more enconraging than they were six days 
sgo. Тһе effeet of the nearly five months’ restricted production Із being 
felt in trade and mavufacturing channels and benefit is also being derived 
from the trade combinations which have been formed. A third improving 
influence is the abundance of money in trade channels, or, more strictly 
speakiug, from the defined polley of the Government in reference to bond 


purchases. A fourth benefit is felt from the announced intention of rail- 
road bnilders to proseente construction on a more liberal scale than for tlıe 
past three months. ‘The indnstries are also encouraged by the receipt of a 
larger amount of business for fall and winter delivery tlan was expected 
thirty days ago. A number of minor advantages could be indicated, all 
pointing to the fact that there is an enormaus capacity for consumption in 
the country, and that there Is already a reaction in several trade channels. 
Nevertheless, prices are declining; the sentiment every where is in favor of 
lettIug them drop to thelr very lowest limit before makiug extenslve pur- 
chases or entering into contracts for future delivery. The disposition of the 
tariff question, In a week or two, wllt remove one obstacle in the way of 
enlarging commercial operations. The manufacturing interests are gener- 
alty well engaged. Iron-makers bave more cause for complalnt than 
others; prices are still downward in both crude and finished material. 
Southern Iron is belng offered in Northern markets, bnt its effect is to cre- 
ate proto rather than do netual harm by lts competition. Recently 
published Iron-trade statistics show that last year’s pig-Iron production was 
13 per cent greater than that of 1886; steel-rail production 33 per cent 
greater; rolled-irou production 13 per cent greater, while the nail output 
was 15 percent less. Prices declined during the year from $21.50 for No, 
1 anthraeite iron, at tide-water, to $19; Gray Forge, from $18.50 to $16 50; 
steel raiis, from $38.50 to $31.50; bar iron, from $2.15 to $1.90. Total 
imports of iron and steel and iron ore dnring the past year amounted to 
over $100.000.000; consnmption of iron ore last year, 12,500,000 tons, of 
which 1.200,000 tous eame from abroad. During the early part of last year 
wages advanced; during the early part of the present year they declined as 
much. The actnal consumption of plg-iron last year was 6,800.000 tans 
agalnst 6,191,354 tons lo 1836, and 4,348,814 tons In 1885. There are at 
preseut 43 Bessemer steel-works in the United States, with 89 couverters; 
11 new Bessemer steel-works were completed last year. Railroad and 
financial developments are all of an enconraging character; bank state- 
ments show an aceumulatlon of over $22,000,000 above legal reqnirementx, 
Reports from 106 railroads for April show gross earnings at $23,556.242, 
azalnst $22,814,206 for April, 1887, their mileage increase being 3,200 miles. 
For the first four months of the year, the earnings of 105 roads are reported 
at $92,624,743, against $89,762,462 for the same time last year. Recently 
weekly reports also show a gain as compared to last year. There is a dis- 
positlon in railroad-bullding cireles, to undertake the proseeution of work 
la several localities in the West and Sonth, where the indlcations are favor- 
able for assured traffic upou the completion of lines. Southern railroad 
managers Intend to do a great deal of building, mainly of short lines, and 
indications from these States, for the past week or two, point to ihe early 
commencemeut of the work. The architects and bullders in some localities 
areas busy аз last year, but in many others the case is different. New 
England and the Middle States are snffe:lng more than the Western aod 
Southern States, but in certaln рагПопв of New York and Penusylvania 
there Is fully as much work in hand now as last year, as is shown by a 
heavy distribution of lumber, lath, slate, cements, inside finishing and alt 
other building materials. Iu the Northwest, according to Indications from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Omaba aud Kansas City, architects have a great deal of 
work in sight, and the season will be a busy one at nll of these centres. 
The distribution of lumber is not as profitable as last year, but the volume 
is as great. A great amount of elevator building is being undertaken. A 
great deal of тлећпе-зћор and round-honse bnildiug js being done by 
Western rallroads. The phenomenal activity in the Southern States соп- 
tinues, and the overflow of Northeru men to the South during the past few 
months has laid the foundation for a still greater influx of capital and enter- 
prise. Ап organized attempt has been made to influence emlgratlon South- 
ward, and an office has been opened to englneer the movement in New 
York City. it will be difficult to overcome tlie preference in the minds of 
Europeans for the great West, but И is only a question of time when the 
advautages of Southern lochtious will be demonstrated more clearly. The 
present weekly productiou of iron in the United States is 122,552, against 
138,514 tons last year. The erection of new manufacturing concerns 
throughout the country still coutioues. The manufacture of glass, espe- 
eially window, Is steadily iucreasing, gas-field centres being selected for 
new enterpri-es; at one of these centres there are now twelve works, with 
several new enterpri«es to be heard from. The mannfaeture of engines, 
machinery, tools aud Implements of all’kinds, report an improving inqniry 
for nearly all kinds of work within the past week or two. The car-buiiders 
report no cessation of activity. Ruilroad managers intimate that they will 
place large orders for rolling-stock this fall for delivery during the winter 
and spring; the increasing volume of trafic jastifies this prediction. The 
downward tendency in prices will probably reach its extreme limit in Octo- 
ber; the placing of a large amount of business and delivery next spring aud 
summer will follow. Qnite a number of mannfscturing establi«hments, 
such as machine-shops, car-works, foundries and saw-mills, are starting up 
In the far West. The employment of capltal in the smaller Industries is 
helping to tide over the depressiou in other branches. The business Inter- 
ests are anxiously awalting the disposition of the several important ques- 
tions now before Congress; по doubt the volume of business ia from five to 
fifteen per cent lizhterthan it wonld be but for tbe fact that there are Issnes 
to be decided and laws to pass which can vitally affect the business loterests 
of the country. But with nll the uncertainties there js an undertone of 
confidence in commercial, manufacturing and railroad circles that warrants 
the belief that it is only a qnestioo of time when there will bea general 
improvement in business, manufacturing, railroad construction and in all 
of the smaller industries. 
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E regret sincerely to hear of the death of Mr. Carl 
W Pfeiffer, a distinguished architeet of New York, which 

occurred very suddenly while he was travelling in the 
South. Mr. Pfeiffer was horn in Germany, where he received 
a very thorough education as an engineer, with which he 
joined, as is not unusual in Germany, a considerable amount of 
architectural study. He came to this country about twenty- 
five years ago, and, after some experience in the West, estab- 
lished himself in New York as an architect. He soon gained 
high distinetion, not only for his designs, of which the fine 
church on the corner of Park Avenue and, we believe, Thirty- 
fourth Street, is an example, hut for his skill in interior 
arrangement, and in heating and ventilating his buildings. 
His most noted work in this braneh of the science of architec- 
ture is, perhaps, the church known as Dr. Hall’s, on Fifth 
Avenue, which was described by Captain Douglas Galton, one 
of the best authorities in the world on the subject, who ex- 
amined the church with great interest, not only as far superior 
in warming and ventilation to any European structure of the 
kind, but as presenting a perfection in these respects which had 
not even been dreamed of on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We cannot here attempt to give a list of Mr. Pfeiffer's works, 
which include, besides many private houses, hospitals, churches, 
apartment-houses, hotels and other buildings, but in all of them 
great thoroughness and iugenuity of censtruetion were added 
to a very pure taste, both in eomposition and detail. In his 
professional life, Mr. Pfeiffer stood among the first for his 
high-minded enthusiasm for his art, his strictly honorable prac- 
tice, and his devotion to professional interests. He was one of 
the earliest members of the American Institute of Architects, 
and was always active on committees, or in other ways, where- 
ever he could see an opportunity for advancing professional 
cthies or efficiency. He was one of the first to welcome the 
idea of a society for mutual defence, as adopted by the French 
architeets, and endeavored to interest his friends in it, long 
before it was taken up by the great professional societies. 
Althongh his health was always delicate, he was an earnest 
student as well as an active practitioner, and to a profound 
knowledge of his art he joined a refinement and courtesy which 
gained for him the highest regard among those who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 


T the risk of doing some unintentional advertising, we 
H would like to call the attention of our readers to the new 
* non-corrodible " iron pipe which has just been placed on 

the market. It is furnished in cast-iron for waste-pipes and in 
wrought-iron for supply-pipes, and is claimed to give perfect 
protection against rust, at a cost little greater than that of the 
unprotected pipe. "The process is said to consist in the impreg- 


nation of the iron with hydrogen, a piece of metallurgy which 
we may leave to experts to discuss, but if the treatment, what- 
ever it is, will really permanently prevent wrought-iron from 
rusting, we may expect to see a rapid revolution in domestic 
metal-work. “Fo say nothing of stoves and furnaces, steam, 
hot-water and smoke pipes, if small hardware can be properly 
protected in this way, most architects will soon begin the study 
of wrought-iron details for nearly every portion of their build- 
ings. However bright and attractive brass and bronze may be, 
they are far inferior in style and artistic quality to wrought- 
iron, and the day that sees the cheaper metal well designed aud 
skilfully executed, freely used about our houses will be a happy 
one for architecture. 


N wrought silver and metal work, much of which now is 
very pretty, the processes are similar, but brazing, or join- 
ing with hard solder, is substituted for welding, and the 

articles produced have not quite the homely fascination of the 
iron oncs. In place of it, however, they may be treated with 
a perfection of finish unknown to iron. In imitation of the 
Japanese, the Germans, and still more the Americans, who 
surpass them in their treatment of silver, decorate the metal 
with enamels of different colors, or with tints produced by the 
action of sulphur, or by simple oxidation. Besides the innocent 
pursuit of fine art in hammered silver, copper and iron, how- 
ever, the Americans exercise another industry of less commen- 
dable character. At present, particularly in Paris, many stat- 
nettes, ornaments and small objects are made of cast metal, 
bronze or zine, highly finished by hand. Specimens of the best 
of these are secured by agents in Paris and shipped to New 
York, where they are sawed in pieces, the pieces used as pat- 
ternsto make moulds from, and great numbers of castings imme- 
diately turned out, which are soldered together, so as to present 
a tolerable counterfeit of the original objeet. There is a dif- 
ference, since the reproduction shows only coarse traces of the 
beautiful and costly hand finishing of the original, but the 
resemblance is elose enough to secure a sale for a large number 
of copies at highly remunerative prices. 


HE Wiener Bauindustrie-Zeitung gives a eurious account 
of the present practice of metal-work, which, we must not 
forget, owes its revival as one of the most beautiful of the 

smaller arts to the late Viollet-le-Duc, who educated, with in- 
finite pains, a small body of iron-werkers until they were cap- 
able of appreciating, and in some degree emulating, the skill 
of the mediaval blacksmiths. Every one knows that in Ger- 
many, particularly about Nuremberg, wrought-iron work is 
now produced in endless variety, which possesses a charm 
hardly found in any other detail of architecture, and, as the 
Germans themselves think, far surpasses in interest and artistic 
value the brass and bronze work which formerly ocenpied the 
place into whieh it is now rapidly making its way. With the 
Bavarians a good wrought-iron chandelier is now much more 
highly prized than one of brass or bronze; and with reason, 
for the intellectual effort required to execute the iron one is of 
a much higher order than is needed for the drudgery of filing 
and polishing brass; and iron eandlesticks, match-holders and 
other small objects, full of interest and style, are in use every- 
where as ornaments, It is interesting to know that for a good 
deal of this sort of work the iron is manipulated cold. ‘The 
smith takes a piece of bar-iron, and hammers and draws it 
while hot into a suitable form, avoiding joints and knots. He 
then draws on a piece of the best sheet-iron the outlines of a 
leaf or petal. This is formed on the anvil to the modelling 
desired, by skilful and eareful hammering. In the portions 
which are to be in high relief, the effect of the tool would be 
to draw the iron out too thin, or even to punch holes in it, if it 
were not so handled as to move the hot metal from the edges, 
where some thickness can be spared, to the central portion of: 
the depressions, where it serves to reinferee the places most 
stretched in working. When the renghing-out is completed, 
the leaf then varies in thickness according to the modelling of 
its surface. Тһе veins and surfacc-markings are then put on 
by punches, and the edges finished with the file. After this is 
done, the most difficult part of the work, the welding together 
of the petals or leaves into flowers and sprays, yet remains, re- 
quiring sometimes a hundred heatings of the object, whieh must 
be managed within very narrow limits, so as not to burn the 
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metal by too great heat, or risk imperfect joining by keeping 
the temperature too low. A second touch of the file, with a 
coat of fine blaek paint, completes one of the most charming 
little objects of household art that can be imagined. 


HE subject of the manufacture of cement from iron slag 
has become an important matter. Not long ago ground 
slag was often added to Portland cement, but was virtually 

a mere adulteration, injuring the quality of the cement, and 
useful merely as a means of defrauding customers, under color 
of a theoretical similarity in chemical composition between the 
cement and slag, which might be quoted with good effect hy a 
plausible salesman; and a few years ago & convention of Ger- 
man cement manufacturers denounced the addition of slag as 
dishonest and useless. Now, however, by persevering effort, 
the art of making good cement from slag has heen greatly 
developed, and it seems quite probable that the next decade 
will see the completion of two great industrial achievements, 
the production of a cheap and excellent cement from materials 
almost everywhere available, and the profitable utilization of 
one of the most cumbersome waste-products known to the arts. 
'The extent of the resources which the manufacturers of the 
new cement have to draw upon may he judged from the fact 
that, in addition to the mountains of iron slag which already 
cover the smelting districts ef Great Britain, the English 
furnaces now in blast furnish nine million tons of fresh slag 
every year, while those of the United States are not far behind 
their British rivals, and the French and German furnaces turn 
out nearly as much more. As a barrel of cement weighs on an 
average about four hundred pounds, the annual British product 
of slag alone, if it could all be utilized, would afford forty-five 
million barrels of cement — euough, if made into concrete, to 
build a dike fifty feet wide, and a hundred feet high, across the 
English Channel. 


ITHIN certain limits, the chemical composition of iron 
slag is nearly the same as that of cement, both being 
composed of lime and clay, with a little magnesia and 

alkali. An important difference, however, consists in the 
relative proportions of lime and clay, the foreign Portland, like 
our Rosendale eements, containing about two-thirds lime to 
one-third clay, while the iron slag varies from equal parts of 
clay and lime, in that from hematite ore, to one-third lime to 
nearly two-thirds clay, in the Cleveland ores. As it is well 
understood that cement, either natural or artificial, containing 
more than one part clay to two parts of lime is inert, and in- 
capable of setting, either in water or in air, the solution of the 
problem of making slags into good cement must ohviously lie in 
the direction of adding lime to it in sufficient quantity to give 
the proper proportion between the two principal ingredients. 
The history of tlie manufacture of Portland cement has already 
shown that in order to do this efficiently an extremely 
thorough grinding and mixing is necessary; and the successful 
modern processes for the manufacture of slag cement secure 
this in various ways. The process now in most extensive 
eperation appears to he that invented by Messrs. Bosse & 
Walters, of Brunswick, in which the slag, hot from the 
furnace, is run directly into cold water. This has the effect of 
granulating it; and after cooling, and drying thoroughly, the 
mass is coarsely ground and sifted. Meanwhile one part of 
lime to every three parts of slag has been slaked, by immersion 
in water, dried, and separated by a fan from the heavy and un- 
burnt partieles which may have been contained in it. The 
proper quantities of sifted slag and lime powder are then iu- 
iroduced into a corrugated cylinder, together with a number of 
small cannon-balls, an inch er more in diameter. After turn- 
ing slowly for two hours, the cylinder is found to he filled with 
a very intimate admixture of the slag and lime, in powder so 
fine that most of it will pass through a sieve containing forty 
thousand meshes to the square inch. This is the slag cement, 
ready for use. In rapidity of setting, the new cement re- 
sembles our Rosendales more than the Portlands, the time to 
ihe first induration varying from two to eight hours, while 
Portland cement often sets in half-an-hour. In use, the slag 
cement resists the action of water better than Portland, and it 
is entirely free from disposition to swell in setting. In tensile 
strength the Portland eement is superior for the first month or 
so after setting, but the slag cement then begins to gain ; and 
a few months later the strength of tlie slag cement, either pure 
or mixed with sand, is in some cases nearly double that of 
Portland cement. In other respects, the two sorts of cement 


closely resemble each other, so that the slag compound seems quite 
as desirable for use as the rather uneertain Portland, while the 
price is mueh less, mortar made with three parts sand costing 
now only two-thirds as much with slag cement as with Port- 
land, while the manufacturers assert that with a little more ex- 
perienee the slag cement can be made and sold at a prefit for 
ten shillings a ton, or less than fifty cents a barrel. This is 
little more than one-half the price of our native Rosendale 
cements; and if the iron furnaces of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Tennessee and Alabama could produce a first-rate article, at 
anything like the same price, they ought to find the profits of 
their business materially increased, while the people of the 
country would be benefited by having one of the best and most 
useful of building materials put within reach of the slenderest 
purse. 


HE Italian army which has recently completed its rather 
innocuous campaign in Abyssinia was equipped with mili- 
iary balloons, managed by parties properly drilled for the 

service. Тһе only difficulty about using this very modern 
weapon in the African wilderness was, very naturally, the in- 
convenience of carrying with the expeditionary troops the 
apparatus and materials necessary for producing gas for in- 
flating the balleons ; and, according to the Revue Industrielle, 
the Italian military engineers solved the problem by carrying 
with them a supply of hydrogen gas, compressed into steel 
iubes. The gas was made at the arsenal in Naples, by treat- 
ing iron with sulphurie acid and water condensed by machinery, 
and forced into cylinders five inches in diameter, and four and 
one-half feet long, made of steel about three-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness. The pressure in the cylinders is enormous, 
amounting io nearly a ton to the square inch, hut the gas is 
rendered in this way very portable, and forty cylinders, which 
a strong horse could easily pull in a cart, or which twenty men 
could carry on their shoulders, contain gas enough to inflate 
one of the balloons employed. š 


LA SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS contains 

some sarcasms at the expense of the statisticians of the 
Canton of Zurich in Switzerland, who in their efforts to classify 
acceptably their fellow-citizens, have, apparently, found it 
necessary to dignify most of them with the title of ‘‘artists.” 
Thus, under the general head of ‘ Artists” in the official 
schedule of occupations, are to be found, not only painters and 
sculptors, but dentists, chiropodists, riding-masters, daneing- 
teachers, acrohats aud proprietors of learned dogs and two- 
headed calves, hesides representations of other branches of art. 
One of the Swiss papers gravely asserts that a discussion arose 
among the statisticians of Zurich, whether umbrella-makers 
should he classed as artists or not, hut, on being put to vote, 
the question was decided in the negative. It is a pity that the 
officials should not have studied the American customs in these 
matters. With our “art” furniture, “art” cooking-stoves 
and “art” manufactures in general, there would certainly be 
some way of including the umbrella-makers, and, indeed it is 
difficult to see who could be left out of the roll of artists, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the lawyers and doctors, who have yet, we 
helieve, to introduce “art” briefs and prescriptions. 


N earnest appeal has just heen made in the Vienna technical 
A journals for the formation of an Austrian Association of 
Engineers and Architects. In Germany architects and en- 
gineers are educated together up to a certain point, and the 
two professions are generally associated iu the local societies, 
so that a national association of the same kind is likely to be 
of greater benefit to each component portion than two separate 
hodies would be. The Provisional Committee which issues the 
call describes the objects to be obtained by the formation of 
the new society as the establishment of insurance and pension 
funds, the defence of professional interests and rights, the sup- 
pression of abuses in professional practice, the regulation of 
competitions, and several minor matters, among these being the 
formation of a technical library for the use of members. The 
Austrian territory, in its lack of great centres of population, is 
less like Germany, where every little state has its capital, than 
it is to our own country, and our new professional association, 
in the important task which should come hefore it, of making 
itself useful to the isolated members practising in small towns 
as wellas to those who live in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia or Chicago, may learu somcthing from the experience of 
the Austrian seciety. 
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THE DECORATIVE USE OF COLOR. 


| ПЕ title of this paper 
| is intended to indi- 
eate thelimits which 

I propose to myself in 
dealing to-night with 2 
subject which admits of 
consideration from seve- 
ral points of view, and 
x ; covers a very wide field. 
ATAN Of the scientific sido of 

© Pa Red ы colors I propose to say 

SAS little or nothing, and of 
IR ~ that side of the subject 

II which relates to the pic- 
torial use of color 1 am 
also desirous of saying no 
more than is incidental to 
my own branch of the 
subject. My wish is to 
draw your nttention to 
those principles which 
should, in my opinion, 
regulate and underlie all 
purely decorative work, 
when applied to forms and 
surfaces which, whether 
they appertain to build- 
ings or to movable ob- 
jects, made by the hand 
of man, are not presen- 
tations of natural objects. 

Unlike the works oí 
Nature, the thiogs which 
man invents and con- 
struets for his own use 
have their design based 
upon simple geometrical 
forms, and, in the major- 
ity of instances, these are 
in some direction symme- 
trical. 

In all parts of a bnild- 
ing and in a vast number 
ofother products of man’s 
invention, stability is the 
first requirement, and 
preeisely in the degree 
to which this condition is 
important to the structure 
is it important also that 
any color, used decora- 
tively on tbat structure, 
should assist and confirin 
the idea of stability or of 
strength. 

In considering the les- 
sons to be derived from 
Nature in the matter of 
decorative coloring, we 
must never lose sight of the great distinction between the forms to 
be colored. In the easeof Nature we may almost say that the forms 
to which beautiful coloring has been applied are never simple geo- 
metrical forms and rarely have stability as a characteristic. Nature 
is always moving, always presupposes motion. Animals, birds, 
inseets, foliage, flowers, these are the objects on which her most 
exquisite harmonies are lavished. All move, either actively of their 
own yolition, or нин by the action of wind or wave. If, there- 
fore, we may seek in them instruction in the combination of harmo- 
nious colors, as we undoubtedly may, we must not look to them for 
instruction in the distribution and arrangement of color upon objects 
and structures which are intended to be immovable. We can follow 
them in coloring a fan, not in coloring a dome. 

I lay stress on this distinction at starting, because I strongly advo- 
cate constant recourse to Nature, and to reap advantage from hor 
teaching, you must beware against misapplying it. Moreover, the 
true lessons to be derived from natural objects are not to be fully 
learned from those objects detached from their natural accessories or 
surroundings. Something may be so learned, yet it is but a fraction 
of the whole, a word or two out of the poem. 

We may certainly go pretty directly to Nature for lessons іп one 
form of decorative art— I mean the art of dress— so far as the dis- 
tribution and harmony of color are concerned. I do not know to 
what extent the fashionable dressinakers make it a practice to study 
the combinations of eolor in flowers, birds and other living things, 
but I am quite sure that they can go to no better school, and I feel 
pretty sure that the most artistic designers of women's attire draw 
their best inspirations from these sources. After making the neces- 
sary allowance for complexion and other special circumstances, there 


1 А paper by Mr, John D. Crace, read before the Society of Arts, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Society. 
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is considerable resemblance in the eonditions which would regulate 
the arrangement of color in a lady’s dress to those which are found 
in the plumage of birds. There are the samo easy curves, the зато 
variety of attitude, which render geometrical or very regular and 
symmetrical division unsuitable, and which, on the contrary, invite 
irregular forms, with the occasional piquaney of a suddenly accen- 
tuated eontrast. In graceful movement or in graceful repose there 
is no symmetrieal nrrangement of the limbs nor of the curves of the 
human body, nor, indeed, in animal form of any kind. Hence, those 
surface divisiens of color are best which are independent of any one 
attitude, which, in fact, are aot liable to distortion by each pe 
of position. 

ut bow different is every condition when we come to deal with a 
solid and inanimate structure. It 1s difficult to follow the rapid nnd, 
to a great extent, unconscious workings of the mind in matters of 
tnste and in the exercise of the critical faculties, difficult to distinguish 
what is due to discrimination and what to association with some previ- 
ous experiences. But there is one circumstance indispensable to the 
enjoyment of the beauty of any work of art. Itis this: The mind 
must have no doubt, no misgiving, as to the object's stability; to that 
extent the ınind must be satisfied at a glance. That amount of 
repose attained, it will (unconsciously) seek knowledge of the gene- 
ral form and outline, and only after that will it settle into such a 
reposeful condition as to allow of the examination and enjoyment of 
detail. So long as any perplexity remains, the sense of duty will be 
dormant, or nearly so, where the handiwork of man is concerned. 
Man must understand his brother man's work, or it troubles him. 
Now, it is just at this point that color comes in with a few words of 
rapid explanation — if properly used. Color will explain form at 
first sight (if used to that end), with a clearness and rapidity quite 
a by form alone, and especially by form alone in a diffused 
ight. E 
"The reason why the exterior of a building is comparatively inde- 
pendent of color for the expression of its proportion and of its struc- 
tural lines is that the stronger and more direct effects of light at once 
throw into relief the salient features. It is the reduced and diffused 
light of the interior whieh renders the explanatory help of color so 
valuable, I was going to say indispensable. True, color serves other 
and less simple ends, but that is its first purpose, and to so use it as 
to explain еж and effectively the structure and proportion of tlıe 
interior, and the direction and nature of its surfaces, whether plane 
or curved, convex or concave, is the first duty of the architectural 
colorist. 

Be the ultimate object the richest splendor, the most elegant 
elaboration, or the most austere simplicity, the first eonsideration in 
the nse of color to any interior, or to any part of a building, must be 
that it shall assist and in no way confuse that sense of repose which 
comes of a prompt recognition of its maia forms and structural lines. 

Now, before {өе ek to consider by what methods this object 
may be accomplished, I will here just antieipate a comment which 
will no doubt have occurred to many of you on this postulate. “ This 
may be true," you say, “of such buildings as have architectural 
expression and structural features to deal with, but what of the 
numberless interiors and structures which have no such features and 
no such expression? 

To this Í reply that, so far as the want of such expression is per- 
ceptible, the colorist/s first aim in treating such structures must be 
to offer such a substitute as will afford the same mental repose. In 
other words, he will ao distribute his color that the forms brought 
into prominence may assist the idea of stability and go to counteract 
any sense of apparent weakness or confusion. 

t is, however, more convenient to deal first with that part of tho 
subjeet which relates to buildings having defined structural expres- 
sion. Now such buildings vary immensely in the extent to which 
they may be said to rely on their architectural detail for effect, or to 
be dependent on color. Broadly speaking, one may say, “ the moro 
moulded surface the less color," and the greater the necessity for 
extreme care in its use. In an interior which is already elaborately 
treated by the architect with mouldings and earving and the surfaces 
subdivided into panels, simple “ explanation ” must be the aim. To 
distinguisb the really important structural features from the mere 
subdivision of Intermediate space, and to do tliis without detaching 
them, is the first object. There must be the same sort of relation 
between the major and minor structural lines that tbere is between 
the trunk and its branches. 

Take the case of a vaulted hall or church, with arches and vault- 
ing springing from piers or columns. A relationship must be main- 
tained (whatever the extent or seale of color), not only between 
piers, architraves, cornices and arehivolts, but between these and 
such minor divisional features as subdivide the surfaces between 
them. Subdued in tone these last may be, but not removed nor 
sharply eontrasted. The broad contrasts must be between the 
structural forms generally and the spaces or surfaces between them, 
whilst tho sharper, more vigorous relief of color must be within the 
limits ol and expressing the direction of tbe structural features 
themselves. 

But, again, there are many buildings which, having the same main 
eonstructive features as that which we have been considering, have 
no such minor or secondary moulded divisions. Each bay of the 
vaulted roof may be a blank surface. \Ve have tben to consider 
what alternatives may be adopted in treating these blank spaces. 

First. It may be contemplated to devote them to a decorative 
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pictorial treatment, without actual subdivision. This will rarely be 
quite satisfactory; because any pietorial representation, straying, as 
it were, over a large area of curved surface, produces some confusion 
as to the form of the surface, and what is architeeturally more im- 
portant, leaves the structural lines teo detached from what they 
should support — standing in fact like the bare bones of the wlıole. 
In such a case, however, this ill effect may be much moderated by 
interposing, between structure and panel, a band or bordering of 
such eoloring as will, while supporting and spreading out the con- 
structive arch or rib, allieit in some measure witl the coloring of the 
anel. 

Ë But, however excellent may be the pietorial work, it will be seen 
to far more advantage if it be framed and supported by such divid- 
ing margins as will serve at once to suggest the contour of the sur- 
face, and to limit each pictorial area to such space and form, as ean 
well be seen from one point of view. It is not necessary that these 
minor dividing Lands should represent aetual or possible structure. 
It is eufficient that the major lines of construction are expressed, and 
that the contour or section of the spaces between is explained by 
lines which become the equivalent of the minor construetion — and 
suggest the ramification or network of suppert. 

There is yet another type of internal structure, whieh may be 
founded upon the same general lines as those we have just consid- 
ered, but is divested almost entirely of mouldings, or moulded relief. 
Such buildings are dependent for their effeet entirely on their colored 
decoration, and are, perhaps, so built with the express object of af- 
fording seope for such treatment, Firmly expressed ges and 
borders of eolor, take the place of mouldings; and these must have 
sufficient force to make elear the structure, and to define the limits 
of the several areas of surface. 

It is upon interiors of this last type that mosaic decoration may be 
most advantageously employed. This magnificent method of deeora- 
tion by color does not aecord well with the use of meuldings, except 
to the most limited extent. Its nature demands exceptionally bold 
treatment, and the very strength and brilliance of its effeets destroy 
all perception of the delicate shadows and roundings of good mould- 
ings. It demands large surfaces, and is most effective where the sur- 
faces are curved, these affording that variety of angle to the light 
which gives such splendor of effect to the gold grounds. lt is under 
such conditions that mosaic is used in St. Mark's, at Venice; in the 
churches at Ravenna; and in many other of the best examples. 

In the course of the foregoing remarks I have repeatedly spoken 
of the need of lines or division margins to “explain ” the contours or 
planes of large surfaees. It is perhaps necessary to show why they 
are required, and how they serve the purpose. 

Tt will be obvious to any one who eonsiders the matter that it is 
only by its external limits, or by some indieation of shadow or other 
incident, that we feel at all sure whether any large surface of one 
tint is perfeetly flat, uneven or curved. We can see that a plastered 
wall is bulged if we look at it edgeways against the sky or against 
some vertical line; but if we stand facing it, and the light be diffused 
(that is to say, if there be no cast shadow), we can form no true 
opinion as to whether the wall is a true plane, or bulged and out of 
upright. But if, instead of being plastered, it be a briek or stone 
wall, with straight horizontal eourses, every joint of which is above or 
below tlie sight-line will at once betray the curve of the bulge, and 
will indieate whether it be convex or concave. These horizontal 
joints will not, however, tell us whether the wall leans bodily 
in or out, or is “ hollow” from top to bottom ; we must look for some 
continuous vertieal joint, or to some door or window opening, to be- 
tray this. We must, in fact, have the means of comparison, which a 
straight line, or a line of known direction, will afford. 

Now let us see how this applies in decoration. We will take a 
feature over the treatment of which there has been much discussion 
during the last few years — the * eupola" or interior of the dome. 
Suppose that we are standing under and looking up into a plain un- 
decorated eupola, what do we know at a glance as toits form ? What 
remains in donbt ? 

Well, we know, at once, that it is eireular in plan; we learn that 
from the cornice, from which it springs; but beyond that, and some 
elianee indieation that its vertieal section is eurved we know nothing. 
Whether that vertical curve is high or low, elliptical, semi-eireular, 
or segmental we do not know, and cannot so much as guess, until, by 
dropping a series of vertical lines on its surface, we exhibit its verti- 
ealseetion. Then doubt disappears, and the eye, relieved from per- 
plexity, and satisfied as to the stability of the vault, soars up the 
curved line, grasping the whole meaning of the noble form, and 
ranges tranquilly among such detail as may oceupy its surface. 

Now, as the eupola is explained by these vertical lines, so is a bar- 
rel vault explained by the archivolts whieh divide it into bays, and by 
the other framing lines between them, whether they be in eolor or 
in relief only. So groined vaulting is explained by its ribs; and 
where the builder has already provided such explanation, the decor- 
ator must confirm it; where it does not exist, he must supply it. 

Let us now consider what is to guide the eolorist in dealing with 
interiors which have no struetural features to emphasize; which in 
fact, cannot be regarded as architecture at all. If such be of a size 
and for a use, which seem to call for some attempt at imparting dig- 
nity to its effect, it will probably be desirable to suggest, by the 
decoration, some structural division. In some eases the addition of 
a frieze will establish more agreeable relations between the walls and 


ceiling; in others some vertieal division of the walls — which may ' 
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form points of departure for division of the eeiling — may greatly 
enhance the dignity, and improve the proportion of a plain room. In 
any ease, if there be any strength of color in the ceiling, there should 
be, at some points, strength of color leading up to it. In rooms for 
domestic use these are often practically supplied by the windew hang- 
ings, and in the majority of such rooms the dimensions are so limited 
that the want of constructive features is not felt. 

And it may here be remarked that one very broad distinction di- 
vides most domestic interiors from those which are intended for some 
pue or special use, when the question of eolored deeoration arises. 

n the latter there are no draperies, nor earpets, nor any of those 
accessories, such as furniture, which all play so important a part in 
the coloring of a private house. Consequently, in the absence of 
these, the decorative coloring of tbe building itself has to be more 
complete, its harmony more carefully balanced, more thought out as 
to the purpose and result of each tone used. The absence of the 
accessories of a house, with all their variety and irregularity, leaves 
the eoloring of the building more exposed to view and more directly 
challenging criticism. A firmer, surer, and more purposcful hand 
is needed for the eoloring of a bare publie building than will serve 
for the domestie interior, in which pieturesque arrangement, sugges- 
tions of historieal association or foreign travel or the collector's 
taste, may often play a more important part than either architecture 
er decorative color. CAR OUR much may be done, even in a 
room of moderate size, to improve or make the best of its proportions, 
and to impart an interest to it, as a whole, by the distribution and 
management of the color. The flat ceiling which, being the largest 
unbroken surface in the room, always las a tendeney to appear 
weak, may be lifted and supported by the lines or grounds of eolor 
which form the framework of its ornamentation, being so arranged 
as to throw strength into the sides and angles; and these leading 
forms and lines may themselves be made interesting and suggestive 
by their combinations of curve or angle. It is a common error to 
suppose that color will “bring down” a ceiling. This will only hap- 
pen where the tones are too strong or too erude for those which occur 
on the walls and in the draperies. All ornament must be kept sub- 
ordinate in strength of contrast to the tones of the framework or 
controlling lines. If this he neglected, a sense of confusion will mar 
the effeet, and destroy the repose essential to success. 

The use of polyehromy for external decoration demands very care- 
ful attention; and the extent to which it is desirable, as well as the 
best methods for its exercise, have been mueh debated during the 
last thirty years. 

J would venture to say on this subject, that, in a building which 
has any pretence to architectural design, the polychromy of its strue- 
tural features should be confined to that presented by its construct- 
ive materials. Yet even such buildings present oecasionally features 
or surfaces which may be so treated in color (whether by mosaie, or 
even by the painter), as greatly to enhance the effect and value of 
the whole. 1 eould point to numerous examples, both ancient and 
modern, of the successful use of color in this way. Of modern in- 
stances, I may quote the great freseos outside the Berlin Museum, 
where color is used pietorially ; or the merely ornamental coloring of 
the window reveals in the Chateau de Blois; or, again, the very 
skilful introduction of mosaic ornament in the brickwork of the Tro- 
eadero at Paris, all of which must, I think, be admitted to contribute 
largely to the effect and value of the buildings themselves. 

But there is another class of building, of which we have only too 
many examples here, which aflord occasional opportunity for some 
amount of color treatment. I mean the stuceo-fronted houses, in 
which design ean hardly be said to have a place. Their “ arehitec- 
tural symptoms” are of the slightest, and they, in any ease, have to 
be painted in some way, periodically, to preserve them from decay. 
Here there would seem to be a fair field for careful schemes of 
color, and I have observed a few very able instances of the external 
treatment of such buildings. Certainly, there is a growing taste for 
some application of color to such houses, even where they are private 
residences. One such residence near me has recently had its ground 
story (including the front door and area railings) painted the color 
of red sealing-wax. After this, I feel that it is not timidity that re- 
strains us in this matter. What we seem to want is judgment — а 
knowledge of how to compensate, by simple means, for the want of 
beauty and interest in the struetural form. 

There is, again, the detached villa, which, being less prominently 
exposed to public view, might often be made a much more attractive 
and more refined looking building, and be brought into better har- 
mony with its small pleasure garden by a little skilful coloring than 
it is when its stucco surface is left with the usual two coats of “light 


‚stone eolor.” Many a small suburban house in the outskirts of 


Paris has so been treated, with the result of presenting as much out- 
ward charm as if many hundred pounds had been lavished on archi- 
tectural refinement. 

True, it is not so permanent; but is our lease-holl tenure so per- 
mancnt as to offer much inducement to us to spend money on per- 
manent adornment? The great majority of us think ourselves lucky 
if our interest in the house we live in extends to 20 or 30 years; at 
the end of whieh time our ground landlord swoops down on us with 
a bill of dilapidations, with an extra rent-charge, and probably a de- 
mand for premium based on our own improvements. It is quite a 
question whether the house will last another sueh term ; for it must 
be admitted that, however charming, your stueco villa is not a very 
long-lived piece of work. Not that I join in the abuse of stucco, for 
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under the shortlease system you probably get a better and more 
weather-tight house for your money, if it be of the modest *stuccoed ” 
order, than if you attempt one, at tlie same rent, in sculptured free- 
stone or ornamental brick. Only it is better to treat it as stueco, and 
to do your best with the paint-pot, than to make believe it has a 
noble stone frontage. 

The same general rules which should regulate the distribution of 
colored form on parts of a building apply, with reasonable modifica- 
tions, to smaller objects. Take pottery: if a vase or cup has a 
graceful contour, it is obviously desirable that any variety of color 
used in its decoration should assist in showing its form, not disguise 
it. Very beautiful art is often expended on such articles with the 
result of actually detracting from their beauty of outline. I ат not 
speaking of modern English pottery in particular. It is a mistake 
common enough in the finest manufacture of other countries, and it 
seems to me a quite unnecessary mistake. Of course, very exquisite 
painting will eharm, even when used to poor advantage, but its 
merit of execution does not altozether justify its misapplieation. In 
our own Ише and in our country, it isa great misfortune that all our 
best artists learn to paint for a gilt frame alone, and are, for the 
most part, absolutely untrained in thinking out their subjects for 
any other application. I cannot but think that in this matter our 
Royal Academy of Arts might effect much reform, and give an im- 

etus to the artistic excellence of tlıe productions of this country, if, 
Kom time to time, they admitted to their exhibitions some propor- 
tion of objects of applied art of a high standard. It would enconr- 
age the best men to throw some, at least, of their best work into 
branches of art that can never rise to the highest level unless 
they draw to their service the best men. It was these branches of 
art that went to build up the fame of the greatest artists that the 
world has known; and 1 confess to the opinion that, so long as our 
highest art training has no other object than the production of de- 
tached pictures, destined to no special purpose or position, paínted 
to no requirement, having for object chiefly to catch the eye of the 
buyer, so long the stanlard of art will drift right or left, to this 
or that particular fashion of excellence; but, being without purpose, 
will never attain to any very noble rank. 2 

Iam afraid that my diseourse to-night may provoke the criticism 
that, being “ on the use of color,” it has mentioned no single color, 
has suggested no harmonies, has indicated no contrasts. I must 
plead that these omissions were intentional, not because I think 
these things in themselves less important than the matter [ have 
spoken of, but that they are now frequently and ably treated, and 
are daily better understood. I was desirous so tolimit my subject as 
not to divert attention from ıny main proposition, which is, that 
whatever the tones of color employed, whatever the scale of harmony, 
no “decorative use of color" ean be really suecessful which is not 
based on the intention to do the best possible for the thing decorated. 
And then Í go a little farther, and say that no art can really attain 
the highest exeellence if it has no broad purpose, no alliance with its 
sister arts. The art which is shut up in itself, whose masters 


have neither trained knowledge of, nor sympathy for, its allies, 
whether humble or noble, can never be progressive. In art, as in life, 
man's noblest work is most olten produced in the earnest effort to en- 
noble and complete the work of others. 
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it would seem to justify the expectation among other things of phan- 
{аяу — I do not mean of productive fancy, but of contemplative 
observation. "Phe literature of the period shows the Cinque Cento 
and the sixteenth eentury as having it. Along with the text-books 
of Alberti, Palladio and da Cereeau existed Simon Portius's and innu- 
merable de mirabili potestate artis. 

Perhaps we shall come to it. Coming a short way towards it 
would not, I think, be undesirable. After accepting the material, 
imitating and emulating the designs of the past to fulness, we may 
brood over the inner spirit of our surroundings as the past brooded 
on hers. The step is near and natural. Taste in the first degree is 
refinement of sensations, but we have taste often in the second. and 
third degrees, or as habit of sensation. Phantasy may be useful here 
in making ont of routine a way into new alertness of rerception. 

Take the color of our rooms as an instance. What have we 
thought upon this subject beyond the fact that subdued tones are 
agreeable? That they are suitable to опг climate, which furnishes 
enough light to enliven them, and are of especial benefaction to the 
nervous American race by reason of their шегіп: influence? Such 
rellection is already speculative, but there are further steps in speca- 
lation that bring us beyond general theories to attentive reflection 
upon the color and tone of our houses as в whole and of each room in 
particular. No less an authority than Goethe has touched the subject 
(Goethe, to be sure, does not bring forward the matter as speculation, 
but calls it experience). “Experience,” he remarks in Zur Farben. 
lehre, “ teaches that each color incites its own peculiar mode of feeling. 
It is told of aclever Frenchman that he maintained the tone of eonver- 
sation at Mine. had changed sineo she had changed to crim- 
son the color of the furniture in her cabinet that had been blue, 
Among colors, yellow embodies light when in its clearest purity, 
and possesses a cheerful, charming, encouragiog and gentle property. 
It is agrecable as a surrounding, whether as dress, drapery or ear- 
pets. Gold gives a new and exalted idea of the color, especially 
when it is polished. А brilliant yellow against shimmerinz silk or 
satin produces a peeuliarly noble and splendid effect.” 

It did not lie in Goethe's line of reflection, else ho might have added 
that we find an historical proof of these definitions. For at the 
period when society reached in Franco a. height of social refinement 
such as it never attained elsewhere, not even in Italy, bv reason of 
the inferior influence of the womanly element in Southern society, 
the color used for ante-rooms and salons of reception was almost 
invariably yellow — yellow in pure shades or enlivened into amber. 
“ All that has been said of yellow," our author continues, “is true of 
reddish yellow, only in an inereased degree. Reddish yellow incites 
a feeling of warmth and blissfulness. Red transfused with yellow, 
on the other hand, has sometling powerful and raw. It is no won- 
der that energetic, healthy, rough people like it. That savages 
have a preference for it has been often noticed, and children, if left 
to themselves with a box of paints, are not economical in the use of 
red lead and cinnabar. One needs only to stare at a spot of perfect 
yellowish red to find that it bores, as it were, into the optie nerve. 
It excites an almost incredible effect. Animals are made uneasy 
and almost maddened by yellowish-red cloths, and I have known per- 
sons who could scarcely control themselves if, on an overcast day, a 
man came in sight with a scarlet jacket on.” 

This color is banished from our honses. The only reminder of its 
primitive nse as an excitant is found as curtains at bar-rooms. If 
refined Orientals still continue its use, as is the case in Constanti- 
nople, we have to reflect that the intensity of Eastern sunlight casts 
a glow and reflection on all surronnding colors, materially modifying 
its single effect. 

Goethe found blue to have something dark in it of an indescriba- 
ble influence. We like to look at blue as we like looking at a distant 
landscape that seems ever to withdraw as we approach, not because 
blue intrudes upon our sight, but because it draws us after itself. 
Blue conveys the same fecling of coolness that a shadow does. 
Rooms that are papered in blue appear comparatively spacious, but 
rather empty and cold. There is an appropriateness in this color 
for such society rooms where the toilettes, the rosy lues of flesh, 
sparkles of eyes and flashes of teeth, jewels and gaslights are to be 
raised ; for bed-rooms in summer cottages; for garden-houses where 
respite from society and from heat are sought. 

“Red conveys ап impression of earnestness and dignity, as well 
as of condescension and grace,” it is remarked further, “the first- 
mentioned effects being produced by its sobered, darkened hues, and 
the last by its light masses. Ilistory has much to say of the jeal- 
ousy of monarchs over purple. Surroundings of this color are 
always dignified and magnificent." Red is proper for entrances to 
palaces and for apartments of state, and, iu conjunction with other 
eolors, for parlors. 

The ia салды of the Parisian wit was to the effect that whereas 
conversation at Mme. had been reserved, it became warm; 
indeed, as the change of color of the room was to crimson, he proba- 
bly even meant distastefully warm, a French prejudice existing 
against this shade of red as a typically repulsive degree.! 

Green is peculiarly quieting and gratifying to the eye. Goethe 
found a tendency among his countrymen to choose this color for 
sitting-rooms, It is perhaps the best tone for the sleeping-chambers 
of the old as rose-color is for those of the young. As a matter of 
fact, our rooms are mostly of mixed colors, but a tone, nevertheless, 


“Тһе French say for excessively homely, laid en cramoisi; for besotten sllli- 
ness, sot en cramoisi; for villianous, méchant en cramoisi, ctc. 
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prevails, which might be tested with advantage, perhaps, aecording 
to these ideas. 


A 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


VIEW OF THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. 
мекім, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print tssued only with Gelatine and Imperial editions.] 


PLANS, SECTION, INTERIOR COURT-YARD AND INTERIOR OF 
READING-ROOM OF THE NEW PUNLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON, 
MASS. MESSRS, МЕКІМ, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


n. site upon which this building will stand lies in Copley 
Square in the Back Bay district. The material selected for the 

building is Milford granite, the color of which is warm and 
attractive. 

Flanking the central arehed doorway are earved granite seats, 
with groups of sculpture on the two sides representing the Arts and 
Sciences, and with single figures at the threshold representing Phil- 
osophy and History. When the visitor enters by this doorway he 
will find himself first in a spacious vestibule of stone, 55 feet long and 
16 wide, and then in a grand entrance-hall of marble, 37 by 44 feet 
in size. The main staircase, which leads upward from the first floor 
(a floor given up to the uses of the working departments of the 
library) is to be of the finest Sieilian marble, the steps being 20 feet 
long. On the second floor is found the reading-room, which takes 
up the entire frontage, its size being 42 feet by 218, with a height of 
50 fcet, and a barrel-vault roof. The woodwork of this magnificent 
apartment is to be of oak, wainscotted from the oak floor to the base 
of the great arched windows, a distance of 14 feet, while at the two 
ends of the long room are small arched spaces eut off from the main 
room by means of carved oak screens. For the storage of the vast 
collection of books space is found in that side of the bnilding that 
lies parallel with the front and in one-half of each of tlıe two remain- 
ing sides. The entire space in these parts of the building, from the 
ground-floor upward, is given up to tlıe shelves, which are arranged 
in six stories, each 7} feet high. 

It is estimated that the new building when finished will have cost 
$1,175,000, and that it will require at least three years to finish it. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. 
JJ HE Acade- 


miciansmay 

be eongrat- 
ulated upon one 
reform whieh 
they have ear- 
ried out in this 
years — exhibi- 
tion, the practi- 
cal limiting of 
most artists to 
one picture. 
Many years ago 
l suggested to 
Ше late Tom 
Tayler that this 
ought to be done 
here in London, 
and that if men 
like Meissonier 
and Géróme 
could gain their 
reputation by 
exhibiting only 
two pictures at 
the Salon, we in 
England oüght 
to he able to do 
the same, and 
consequently 
that our govern- 
ing bodies should 
adopt this prac- 
tiee. Mr. Tay- 
lor made the sug- 
gestion publie in 
the Times, apro- 
pos, 1 think, of 
the Dudley Gal- 
lery; at all events the Dudley of those days was the first to set the 
fashion. The Aeademy has never formally made any rule of this 
kind, but it has this year acted upon it indirectly, for out of 1,350 


Church near Meiningen. From Arkitektonische Rundschau. 


exhibitors, only half can have more than one pieture hung, and as a 
few Academicians and others still sin by exhibiting four, five and 
even six and seven, many ınore than half the 1,350 artists can only 
have one work upon the walls. Mr. Herkomer has seven portraits, 
but Mr. Herkomer is a. prolific produeer. Not only has he painted 
well nigh a dozen life-size portraits, but he has composed a romantic 
musical fragment, the “Sorcerers”; he has done a number of 
sketches around his Bushey home, and has superintended his school, 
stage-managed his “fragment,” lectured and acted. This would 
scem for most men to be enough for several years’ work, but Mr. 
Herkomer is industrious and does not let the grass grow under his 
feet. Still being hnman, perhaps it would be wiser were he to do 
less, or rather, attempt fewer things, for certainly his portraits are 
not nearly so good this year as they were two years ago. 
a want of care which eomes of attempting too much, and some of his 
work might, without irreverence, be called slovenly. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond's “ Prince von Bismarck " is a tour de force 
if it be true that the chaneellor only sat once for the picture, but it 
is an unpleasant portrait of a repulsive individual. Far more agree- 
able and infinitely better painted is * Viseountess Hood " by the same 
artist, a noble portrait, and were it not so thoroughly a reproduetion of 
Sir Joshua's “Mrs. Siddons as the Tragie Muse,” it would be still 
more commendable. It is a pity Mr. Richmond does not depend 
upon himself for his eomposition ; last year Lord Pembroke appeared 
as an echo of. Murello; this year we have the shadow of a Reynolds ; 
who will be the next? 

Mr. Yeend King has three eharming landseapes of sunny effects 
of trees and water, and Mr. Henry Moore's “ Nearing the Needles ” 
is an exquisite study of a stormy sea after a gale, when the coast is 
lighted up by sunshine, while the water remains angry and dark. 
Mr. Arthur Matter has a very good portrait, but perhaps the best 
in the exhibition is M. Carolus-Duran's of Professor Pasteur. Full 
of vigorous but subtle painting, this head stands out amongst an 
unusual number of good portraits. When M. Carolus-Duran is at 
his best, who is equal to him? and if the lady's portrait, the 
“Countess of Rico," is not one of his best, it is not the painter’s 
fault, for the only natural part of the picture, the red velvet dress, 
is superbly treated. A woman wlıo paints and powders herself 
cannot expect a painter to give her a complexion. 

M. Géróme's “Barde noir" is hard and lifeless, although the 
accessories are well painted, but M. Géróme's style is quite out of 
date, and we turn to Mr. Henry Woods’ work witlı pleasure. This 
painter's *Saluting the Cardinal" is a brilliant piece of coloring, 
and one or two other corners of Veniee, where Mr. Woods lives, are 
equally erisp and sunny. Mr. Frank Holl may be said to be as 
usual; many masculine portraits, maseuline both as regards the sex 
of the sitter and the charaeter of the work. So, too, Sir Frederick 
Leighton's “Captive Andromache" is as usual, refined, well-com- 
posed and ideal; it cannot fail to be attractive, but it is purelv deco- 
rative in treatment and the painting is waxy and somewhat erude in 
color. Still, the president is the only English painter who ever 
attacks such subjects with any sort of success. Р 

Мг. Е. Goodall has lately gone in for religions painting and ће 
and Mr. Herbert divide the honors between them. Both oceupy a 
considerable amount of wall-space, which might be better filled by 
more modest productions; indeed, so thoroughly unreligious is its 
tone that indeed were one to look for long at “Mr. Goodall's “Sea of 
Galilee,” ! fear the result would be vigorous agnosticism. 

Mr. Orchardson is always great in execution, however common- 
place his subjects may be, and could I take upon me any painter's 
mantle, I think it would be his. “ Пег Mother's Voice” is charming 
as a whole, althongh the girl is anything but pretty. But the atti- 
tude of the father thoughtfully listening to his daughter, and the 
young man standing by the piano are excellent studies. How many 
painters besides Mr. Orehardson eould bring out that young fellow’s 
face against the light wall? If this picture is well put together, no 
one will charge Mr. Alma-Tadema with paying too much attention 
to composition. Bit by bit, what splendid painting it is, and what 
masterly drawing! How could Mr. Tadema do anything, which, as 
technique is not perfection? But as a whole, the picture, “The 
Roses of Heliogabalus” is very unsatisfaetory; it is confused and 
wanting in repose. Sir John Millais’s * Murtly Moss,” perhaps, 
sins in the opposite direction; equally wanting in effective treat- 
ment, it is too reposeful, having no leading point; it is, as it were, a 
bit of country cut out of a panorama. А monotonous sky, a weak 
distance and a monotonous foreground. 

One of the most pathetie pictures in the galleries is Mr. Frank 
Bramley's * Hopeless Dawn,” a poor attic, an old woman, a girl lay- 
ing her head іп hır mother's lap, a sputtering candle, dawn breaking 
through the window, showing a rough sea beyond — such are the 
elements eomposing a picture to which are attached some words of 
Mr. Ruskin's: * Потап effort and sorrow going on perpetually from 
age to age, waves rolling forever, and winds moaning and faithful 
hearts wasting and siekening forever, and brave lives dashed away 
abont the rattling, beach-like weeds forever." Such is the lot of the 
mass of struggling human beings who eumber this earth. 

Mr. John Sargent has sent a firstrate portrait, Mrs. Henry 
Marquand, and M. Albert Aubert is weleome in London. His 
“Ture en prière” is very vigorous. Mr. Long's large work is 
remarkable. It represents the Egyptian custom of “Judging the 
Dead." Which are the more wooden and mummy-like, the twenty- 
four assessors or the mummy-case, it is hard to judge, but as Mr. 
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Long oceupics half the wall-space on one side of a room, and his 
description of this strange practice fills three-fourths of one page of 
the catalogue, we presume the picture is worthy of much attention. 
All the same it seems a pity it should not have been shown by itself 
or with other works of the painter in Bond Street or elsewhere. 

. Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Lady of Shalott” is not equal to his “ Mari- 
anne ” of last year, but that does not mean that it is not very supe- 
rior to nn immense amount of work on these walls, 

. Miss Helen Cridland's *[ have a friend, a kinder friend has no 
man," a waif hugging a mongrel cur, is pathetic. Equally touching 
is the sadness of a group of eabs and horses standing in snowy, 
London slush, “Les Misérables” by Mr. Dollman. Mr. Phil Mor- 
ris ought to go to school again, and Mr. Frank Topham ought never 
to have left it; let both these gentlemen look at Mr. S. Solomon's 
* Niobe" and learn how to draw, paint and compose. Really, some 
of Mr. Morris’s work is beneath contempt, but probably his pictures 
will be eagerly snatched up by the illustrated papers for Christmas 
numbers. It is impossible to note all the small pietnres I have 
marked and it would not interest readers who will not have the 
opportunity of seeing them, but there scem to be more than usual 
this year which are first-rate. Many are the good water-colors, but 
space compels mo to omit mentioning any names. 

On the whole, it is one of the best exhibitions I remember at Bur- 
lington House, but the English school is dead. АП the younger men 
are French in style, if not Paris taught. For purely English work, 
I imagine, we shall be obliged this year to journey to the new gal- 
lery in Regent St. Formerly, in good work or bad, the style, or 
rather, the want of style, was the same — young and old all painted 
alike. Now ono sees the old manner represented by the older 
Academicians and the new style illustrated by the yonnger genera- 
tion, that is to say, the Paris schools. Many of these pictures would 
be win at home on the walls of the Salon. Could we have invented 
a school (other than that of Mr. Burne-Jones, which is unique, but 
not all-suflicient), it would have been better, but if we could not 
learn to paint or to draw, if we could not acquire a style of our own, 
it is well we have gone to Franec. The Burne-Jones school is 
charming in its way, but we want something else, some other style, 
and this we now have though French in character. Perhaps we may 
engraft it onto our own insularity — 7 have no desire to retain the 
latter — and assimilate it, and so form a new style, but in any case I 
think there is no fear now, as I thought a few years ago, of your 
painters ontdoing ours in the future. Americans saw the wisdom of 
going to the best school years ago; we English are slower and less 
ready to seize a new truth. But we are all now in the same boat, 
and as art is cosmopolitan, let us only be rivals in a friendly spirit, 
or rather, let there be no rivalry but that of a strong desire to excel. 
lt matters not at all what the nationality or sex of a painter may 
be, sinee art is of no country and no sex. PENGUIN. 


Jlornors or тив Bovcorr. — We commend the following extract 
from the London Telegraph to those Americans who entertain a mawkish 
sympathy for the Irish in their struggle against the landlords : — 

«ИН the whole light of English opinion were concentrated on the face 
and figure of Norah Fitzmaurice, the Irish land question and the Irish 
race would be better understood than after years of debate and libraries 
of blue-books. Here is a young orphan girl who, when she attends 
mass on Sunday, has to be guarded from outrage by sixteen policemen. 
Yet she lives in her old home, surrounded by the relatives and friends 
of her childhood, and she kneels in the chapel where she and her family 
have worshipped for generations. She is a farmer's daughter; she is a 
Catholic, like all her kin; and purely Irish in race and name. On one 
Sunday, when she entered the sacred edifice, two ringleaders rose, gave 
a signal, and fifty of the congregation left the building. This *boy- 
cotting’ does not cease during the week; she is an outcast among the 
neighbors, leading a desolate and forlorn life. Every one remembers 
the pathetic figure of Hester Prynne in Hawthorne’s wonderful tale of 
**'The Searlet Letter "; how the woman moved about with the stigma 
of her offence upon her, a thing of shame, pity and dread to all, young 
and old, who caught sight of her pale face and lovely form, mingling 
among the people like the ghost of a dreadful sin, haunting the sun- 
shine, and casting a chill shadow on the souls of men. 1n that ease the 
wife so doomed to a kind of tife-in-death had committed adultery, and 
the stern rigor of Puritan times affixed on her a terrible sentence. But 
Norah Fitzmaurice is an innocent girl. It was her misfortune not her 
fault, that one morning she went with her old father to the market. 
They had not left their home many miles when two men — neighbors 
and friends —followed them. "The father fell back to talk to them, 
and then the daughter saw him shot before her eyes. He died in agony 
in a few hours. She had to speak the truth in a court of justice, and 
identify the men. This is her only offence. Forthis she is denied by 
her neighbors the common necessaries of life. They will not speak to 
her or greet her; without police escort she is not safe from the cmissa- 
ries of the league. One day or night without protection would be fatal 
to her. Ail the sympathy of the people is with the murderers, who 
were cheered on arriving at the county jail ; all their hatred is reserved 
for the poor girl who saw her father murdered hefore her eyes. We 
ask English women, English wives, English daughters, to realize this 
horrible perversion of the instinets of humanity ; this political agita- 
tion, which has turned a naturally kind-hearted peasantry into cruel 
and cowardly brutes. What won an Englishwoman feel if polities 
here ran so high that gray hairs dabbled in blood exeited no pity, that 
the daughter of a murdered man should be hunted and haunted, her 
grief mocked, her sorrow made her erime, her prayers as she kneels at 
God's altar disturbed by organized riot ? Yet that is what this young 
Irish girl has to endure because her father sinned against the unwritten 
law of the league and was killed for disobeying it. 


A PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

N the United States 
of America, na- 
tional public works 

are carried out in a 
somewhat peculiar and 
not altogether satisfac- 
tory manner. Taking, 
as an example, river 
and harbor improve- 
ments, and which prob- 
ably constituto the 
largest portion of these 
works, we find that 
each year a number of 
schemes are embodied 
ina River and Harbor 
Bill, and are presented 
to Congress to securo 
its approval as national 
undertakings, and the 
right to annual appro- 
priations for their exe- 
cution. Of course 
every district is desir- 
ous to have the im- 
provement of its 
waterways earried out 
at the public expense, 
and hence the schemes 
are often local and iso- 
lated in their charne- 
ter, and are supported 
or opposed by the sen- 
ators, to some extent 
at least, from motives 
of local patriotism and 
interest. The result is 
that many valuable 
projects do not get the 
eonsideration they 
merit, because they fail 
to enlist active sympathy, while others which are more suc- 
cessful are not sufficiently wide reached, and are treated in 
too narrow a fashion. Waterways, to be of mucli utility, must form 
part of a wellconceived plan giving aa avenue of communication 
over long distances. It is for long transit that they are specially 
valnable, and though it is, no doubt, gratifying for loeal traders to 
be able to force down the charges of the railway companies by foster- 
ing the competition of canals and navigable waters, yet money spent 
upon a part of a waterway without regard to the remainder of it, is 
often partly wasted. 

When a project has been ЖҮНІ) and ап appropriation has been 
made for it, it is customary for it to be carried out by the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army, with the aid of civil assistants 
to perform duties of less responsibility. The oflicers are trained at 
West Point as military engineers, and are allotted to the various 
works by the President. It does not appear that their education is 
specially directed to the construction of civil works, and it not un- 
frequently happens that their assistants have had greater experi- 
ence than themselves. Yet in spite of these disadvantages, the 
Corps of Engineers have done an immense amount of work, for we 
find that up to the end of 1882 the United States Government had 
spent on civil works the large sum of £78,966,000 sterling, of which 
£21,000,000 had been spent on rivers and harbors, £18,000,000 on 
forts, arsenals and armories, and £17,060,000 on public buildings. 
The civil engineers of America have had very little connection with 
the Government work. 16 is only the inferior offices which are open 
to them, the pay is poor and the credit naturally goes to those who 
stand at the head of the enterprise. Consequently the military men 
have had the direction in their own hands, a most extraordinary 
feature in such an unmilitary country. With the exception of Eng- 
land every Government of importanee maintains an engineering 
service for the purpose of carrying out the works which are held to 
be matters for the State to attend to. But even in Germany and 
France the constitution of such services is essentially civil, while in 
India, where from motives of economy military engineers are largel 
utilized in the Public Works Department, tlie administration is civil 
and the prizes are divided between the two clements of the service, 
both officers and civil engineers being capable of holding the higher 
positions. The system in vogue in America is viewed with consider- 
able dissatisfaetion by the civil engineers of the country, who feel 
that it is alien to the ideas and methods of the American people, and 
that it works hadly both for the profession and the general welfare 
of the commonwealth. In England we have no military engineers 
engaged on civil works to raise feelings of jealousy, hut we know that 
in India there is often a good deal of friction. between the two 
branches of the Public Works Department, although they have both 
tlie same professional status. This feeling must be greatly intensificd 
in à country where all the great State enterprises are monopolized 
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by military engineers, who will consequently rank higher in public 
esteem than those who are confined to private enterprises. This is, 
no donbt, a substantial grievanee, although of a purely sentimental 
kind. Ви we fear it is one whicıı must be borne in mind, unless 
other reasons ean be found for instituting a new system. If the Gov- 
ernment find that they get their work well and eheaply dene they 
will scarcely be disposed to change their method of operations 
simply because the civil engineers are pos of the prestige of their 
military brethren. The present method, however, is attacked on 
far wider grounds than these. 

It is contended that the system of organizing State works is 
founded on a wrong basis. What is wanted, in such a case as that 
of rivers and harbors, is that there shonld be a scientific department 
of the Government who should take eharge of the entire country, and 
carry out the improvements on a systematic plan. This department 
would have ло local prejudices, but would treat each waterway as a 
whole, getting out a complete scheme which would utilize the natnral 
advantages of the river to the utmost, and render it of the widest 
possible serviee. Before an appropriation was asked for, the plan 
would have been subjected to the eareful scrutiny of all the chiefs of 
the departmentí its merits and disadvantages would be discussed ; 
its eost would be estimated with the greatest care, and Congress 
would have the assuranee that the money tliey were asked for was to 
be expended on a project that would be of great public utility, and 
would be laid out in the most economical manner consistent with 
efficiency. This is just the opposite of what occurs now. Plans are 
included in the general bill without due eonsideration, and are con- 
ecived, to a great extent, from a local and limited point of view. И 
they are accepted by Congress they are earried ont by men who are 
not responsible for their inception, and who have not the power to 
change their essential features. The result is that the national 
funds are spent in an unsatisfaetory manner, and that the improve- 
ment of one part of a river often proves a detriment to the remainder. 

The civil engineers of America, as represented by the Executive 
Board of the Council of Engineering Societies on National Public 
Works, while desiring to abolish the present plan, do not propose to 
follow the method we adopt in England of leaving everything to 
private enterprise. On the contrary they would have a more highly 
organized oflicial engineering department, capable not only of carry- 
ing ont works, but also of inangurating them, subjeet to the approval 
of Congress. As a preliminary measure they limit the jurisdiction 
of the new department to rivers and harbors, as these are works 
which suffer most from the present system. The department which 
they seek to create is to be open, as regards the lower grades, to all 
who ean sueceed in entering it by competitive examination. Promo- 
tion will be controlled partly hy examination and partly by seleetion 
until a certain stage is reached, by which time it is assumed that the 
non-competents will have been weeded out, and only reliable men 
will be found in posts of responsibility. After that, seniority will 
govern the advance of candidates for the highest ranks. This 
method, however, will not avail for the ereation of the department. 
This is to be effeeted by transferring about one-half of the present 
arniy corps to the new department, and by seleetion of civil engineers 
at present in independent practice. The present eivil assistants 
would fill the lower posts. It is estimated the cost of the proposed 
Corps of United States Civil Engineers wonld not greatly exceed 
that of the present establishment, while it wonld be far more 
efficient, partly beeause it would consist of men trained for the work, 
partly because the civil assistants would have an assured future and 
would not leave as soon as they became eflieient, and prineipally 
because the initiation of new enterprises would be in the hands of a 
technical staff, instead of those of committees and other irresponsible 
bodies. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the desire of the American 
engineers to see the publie works of the country carried out in a 
better manner than at present. The employment of military 
engineers for sueh projeets was probably very defensible at the 
time it was commenced, and possibly for long afterwards. They 
were systematically edueated at an academy kept up at the Govern- 
ment expense at a time when there were but few other facilities for 
engineering instruetion in the country, and no doubt their зејеп ће 
attainments were snperior to those of the average civil engineer. It 
is true that a good «deal of their period of study must have been 
taken up by purely military matters, but in spite of this they 
acquired a knowledge of science and the principles of construction, 
which prevented them going far astray, even when commissioned to 
undertake work outside of their special experience. The days of 
specialism had searcely arisen then. Now, however, each depart- 
ment of engineering has become highly organized, one man taking 
this department and another that. The all-round man is dying out, 
and the military engineer, who is equally ready to build a fort, bore 
a cannon, construet a railwav, or canalize a river, finds that his 
work will not stand the critieism o£ those who profess to do only one 
of these things. Modern enterprises become so vast that it is im- 
perative they should be conducted with all the skill which comes 
from long training and exhaustive study of a particular subject, and 
henee the petty economy of utilizing the time of the soldier during 
periods of peace eeases to be worth consideration. 

But if it be important that the engineer of a project be a man of 
great experience, it is far more important that the ends which the 
undertaking is designed to attain should be commensurate with the 
expense, and should be as wide-reaching as possible. This is a re- 


sult which we endeavor to secure here by leaving all such work to 
private persons, who are supposed to be the keenest guardians of 
their own interests. But in Ameriea this method is impraetieable in 
many instances, especially as regards waterways, and hence the 
necessity of providing a technical tribunal to decide on the merits of 
all plans, and to undertake the responsibility of their execution. 
This is what we do ourselves in India, and what is done by all the 
great Continental Governments, and it is only a question of time 
before the same method is adopted in the United States. — Engin- 
eering. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION IN SHIPS' CARGOES. 
В. W. DORING, Royal 


Instructor of Naviga- 

tion at the Deutsche 

Seevarts, Hamburg, recently 

published a most interesting 

paper upon the subject of 

fires on shipboard and the 

best means of preventing 

CORMICE FROM THE them. The Ilydrographic 

CHURCH orSAINTE-CROIX Осе, in view of the im- 

canon portanee of the subject, has 

prepared a translation of the 

paper, of which the following synopsis has an indirect interest for 
architects : 

Conditions of Spontaneous Combustion. — In order that combus- 
tion may exist there must be both a combustible material and some- 
thing to maintain combustion. Air usually does the latter. When 
wood, ete., burns, the carbon and hydrogen of the wood unite with 
the oxygen of the air, and produce water and carbonic acid, two of 
the best extinguishers. Remembering this, one should at the out- 
break of a fire in the hold stop every hole and seam as closely as 
possible, both to keep air from going in and to keep the smoke from 
getting out, for smoke contains carbonie acid, а more powerful ex- 
tinguisher than water. 

Steamers should be fitted with pipes whereby to introduce steam 
into the hold and drive the air out. Flow successful such a course 
would be is indieated by the ease of the American bark * Prairie 
Bird,” Captain Sanford, at Key West, in 1875, loaded with cotton. 
She got a steamer to blow steam into her hold for tlıree days, and 
although badly burned, the fire was completely overpowered. 

Acids. — Underwriters object to their being carried in tho hold. 
They should be carefully stowed on deck, and a clause should be put 
in the charter, * with liberty to throw overboard for tho safety of 
the ship, if necessary." Slaked lime neutralizes these acids, as well 
as chalk, soda, potash, ete., and a vessel should always have a 
quantity of some of these on board ready to use if she is to carry 
acids. The volatile and inflammable nature of ether, benzine, ete, 
should always be considered as dangerous to the safety of the ship. 

The following artieles are subject to spontancons combustion when 
allowed to absorb moisture: Saltwort, bone-dust, ehareoal, chocolate, 
roasted chicory, roasted coffee, grain, raw cotton, cotton otfal, fibrous 
plants, animal substances of all kiuds, jute, flour, guano, hay, hemp, 
tlax, lamp-black, glue, tow, grits, old rags, cotton (especially danger- 
ous after being used about the engines), oil-cake, oil-cloth, paints, 
printer’s black, coal containing sulphuret of iron, loaded during wet 
weather, and not protected afterwards against moisture. 

The following are dangerous on account of spontaneous combus- 
tion through snblimation or the escape of vapors: Bituminous coal; 
several varieties are markedly apt to evolve inflammable gases 
(hydrogen), so that an explosion is apt to result wlienever an open 
light is brought near. ‘This coal is not to be confounded with that 
containing sulphuret of iron. The gases should be conducted ‘out 
by prearranged ventilation. Guano also evoives much gas when 
damp, and is dangerous near a light. 

Spontaneous Combustion of Coal. — Professor J. Von Liebeg writes 
a letter in which he suggests covering the coal with a thin lick of 
tar, to shut out.air and water. Не remarks that large lumps are not 
so dangerous as small ones, and hard ones are not so dangerous as 
those that break easily, and that in all cases of spontaneous eombus- 
tion on record the coal contained sulphuret of iron, which, he says, 
can be detected by the eye in numerous small yellow spots. 

Preventive Measures. — Lay at least six inches of dunnage, work 
the pumps carefully, and supply masts, pumps and hatches with a 
double covering of tarpaulin. Ventilators to lead off the gases in all 
kinds of weather, fitted in the deck to reach the coal, but not down 
to the bilges, for if the fresh air is allowed to circulate through the 
coal it will only heighten the danger which it is intended to obviate. 
The ventilators should be at each end of the compartment, and not 
alongside of each other. 

On long voyages the temperature of the cargo should be taken and 
logged each day at several places. This can be done with an iron 
rod jammed down into the coal, or, still better, with a hollow iron or 
brass-pipe, inside of which a thermometer ean be lowered. 

Dr. К. Broockman writes to the author and sums up his conelu- 
sions in one sentence: “Coal-gas explosions can be prevented by 
ventilation.” 

Ilis conclusions are as follows: 

1. Ship only hard eoal, for the softer and more friable the coal is 
the greater is the volume of gas thrown off. 
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2. Compartments in which coal is stowed must be well ventilated, 
allowing all gases to pass off into the outer air. Simple pipe as 
thick as one's arm ought to suíliee; perhaps one could utilize the 
ship's motion. 

3. The compartments should be entered only with a safety-lamp, 
such as is used in minos. There is no absorbing substance for 
methan or marsh-gas. 

4. Freshly delivered coal is much more dangerons than that which 


„has lain fer some time in free air; the gases in it are often nnder an 


enormous pressnre (thirty atmospheres), so that large pieces some- 
times blow off, endangering the lives of workmen. 

5. Methan or marsh gas is odorless. 

From section 4 it appears that the hatches should not be closed as 
soon as the eoal is stowed, and that one should not enter the hold 
with open light; the same applies to the cabin or forecastle when 
they are between decks. 

Since this gas is odorless one should not even use open lights later 
on during the voyage; safety-lamps are much more to be recom- 
mended, 


TIIE OLD STATE-HOUSE AT RICIIMOND, VA. 


HE old capitol at 
Richmond is a veri- 
table curiosity shop 

—a mine ef wealth to 
the antiquarian who 
does not care to go back 
of Pocahoatas and John 
Smith. One саа see 
there okl deeds and re- 
corda dating back to 
1620, when Virginia's 
capital was at James- 
town. They were euri- 
ous looking old things 
en parchment—nething 
left but the senls and 
the moulds. The writ- 
ing became illegible half 
a century ago. The old 
buildiag itself is 103 
years old, its corner-stone having been laid in 1785. Thomas Jeffer- 
son brought the design from France in 1801, and with it a model, that 
of the Maison Carrée, an ancient Roman temple at Nismes, France. 
Exteriorly the model was faithfully adhered to, but tho interior, of 
course, had to be adapted to cirenmstances. It is a quaint old build- 
ing, and so dirty. The colored population of Richmond seems te 
have full possession. Apples, cakes, pies and all manner of catch- 

nay viands are thrust at one from every niche and cranny. 

eggara, hideous cripples, all sorts of helpless folk assail one at 
every turn, and the smell ef it all is drcadful. 

But for its historic interest and the value of its contents the prog- 
ressive Virginia of to-day wonld be justified in settiug fire to it, the 
more so as it occupies the only site available for a first-class modern 
structure. The basement floor, with its little seven-foot ceiling, its 
ereaking doors, with eld castiron locks, its brick-flooring, and its 
array of negro pedlers, is net inviting. Here are the auditors of the 
State of Virginia, the treasurer and register of the land office. ‘The 
walls are begrimed, the carpets cheap ingrain, aad the furniture was 
made in 1836 --ғо a guide said, and his story was believed. The 
superintendent of the land-office, having but little now to do, is ez- 
officio custodian of the State-house. Ilis land duties and his custo- 
dianship seem to sit alike lightly on his shoulders. What they call 
in Richmond the “rotunda ” of the capitol is the floor above. It is 
about three times as large as one of the elevator cages in the Chi- 
cago City-hall. 

n the middle, surrounded by a heavy iron rail, stands the one 
great authentic and anthoritative likeness of Washington. This is 
the great Ilondon statue. Houdon was a French sculptor, sent over 
from France in 1785 by Lafayette. The General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia employed him at Fees request to make a life-size pieture 
and portrait of Washington as he then existed — the retired soldier 
and president. М. Houden spent two weeks at Mount Vernon, took 
a cast of the Washington face, measured his head, his body, his lega, 
and got a fac-similo of his cane, his гие and his shoe-buckles, and 
the result was, in two years more, the famous statue. No represen- 
tation of Washington now extant is supposed to be so natura] as 
this. Fer many years the government has accepted M. Houdon'a 
likeness as the one to be put on bonds, postage-stamps and all other 
public prints. The 2-cent postage-stamp is an exact reproduction of 
the profile of Houdon's face of Washington, and as such not an 
American soul that ever writes and mails a letter ean fail to see and 
know it. There are some replicas. One is in painted copper ia the 
capitol at Washington. Another in plaster is said to be in Albany, 
New York. None of these can equal the original, as it stands to- 
day, in that eld Richmond capitol. A rickety iron railing surrounds 
it. The brick floor is eovered with orange ресіз and banana skins. 
Colored beggars assail the visitor, book-agents badger one, the iron 
railing itself is rusted, the great statue has a greasy and moldy look 
—net soiled, but dingy with age. From the gallery above, where 
the portraits are, the top of the head is seen to be covered with dirt 
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half an inchthick. There seems to be something wrong about it all. 
The old portrait-gallery is better ee llere are the can- 
vases of al of the old governora ot Virginia frem Lord de la War 
and Alexander Spotswood down to Gil Walker and Kemper. АП 
have their names on the frames except Gil Walker. His magnificent 
white hair and moustache are left to speak for themselves. Моге- 
over, the frame containing his picture is put in the nethermost corner, 
where he who runs will have to know the man and read quick to 
know his identity. They have pnt Kemper's name on his picture 
because he was a Virginian, but it is put well up out ef sight. ‘Ihe 
succeeding guvernors hnve not yet been honored. 

But the whole of ene end of the quadrangle has been cleared to 
honor some other people. Here appear the pictorial evidences of 
Virginia’a pride and boast in the last half century. ‘There are but 
three pictures, but they take up all ef one of the fonr aides. The 
Spotswoods, the Masons, the Randolphs, the Monroes, the Tylers, 
even Jefferson, Washington (by Peale), “Light Horse” [Marry Lee, 
Lord Dunmore, Patrick llenry,— all have to submit to a “doubling 
up” to make room for the three great life-sized portrnits which Vir- 
ginia patriots felt they must buy before they adjusted their debt. 

That of Robert E. Lee is a magnificent werk. It is a full threo- 

uarter figure, life-size, the study made while he was president of the 
Vashington and Lee University. The frame is massive nnd it 
oceupies the centre of the space. Te the right is another full-sized 
painting of Stonewall Jackson. ‘This is in full confederate uniform, 
the only one of note, by the way, that is so represented. To the left 
is the third great Virginia soldier, General Joseph E. Johnston. 
Like General Lee he is portrayed in citizen's dress, the figure being 
a three-quarter drawing, life-size. General Johnston looks in the 
picture just as he dees in the office of the United States railroad 
commission. He doesn't seem to have grown an hour older. 
Smaller portraits hover about these, notably A. P. Hill, Jeb Stuart 
and General Pickett, of Gettysburg fame. The old darkey guide, in 
taking ene around the gallery, is prelix when he comes to the colo- 
nial governors and Thomas Jefferson, but as he appreaches the great 
portraits he simply says: “Gineral Lee, Gineral Johnston and Old 
Stonewall,” and thea the miserable old hypocrite puts his handker- 
chief to his eyes. He thinks that is good for another Northern dime 
at least. 

One gets somewhat inspired with the glory of “Ole Virginay ” it 
must be confesacd, as he goes through the corridors. In a recess 
near the portrait of Washington by Peale, is the old chair sent from 
England in 1790 for the use of the Speaker of the Jlouse of Burgesses, 
then meeting at Williamsburg. It is a enrions old thing. The back 
ia nine feet high and the seat about nine inches wide. A modern 
spenker like Sam Cox might sit on its edge, but Carlisle would have 
hard work, and a fat man like Keifer, of the Forty-cighth Congress, 
couldn't reach a half-way balance on it. The present speaker of tho 
Virginia House of Delegates might get his coat-tails in it, but no 
more. Jt із an odd piece of furniture, upholstered in old-fashioned 
red silk, зо faded as to be colorless. The top of the back is а carved 
sun-burst, and there is a hole through the upholstery that looks as if 
it might have been made by а bullet. The old chair was brought up 
from Williamsburg just ahead of McClellan, in 1862, and perhaps a 
leaden missile did go through it. 

The old stove, too, is a great curiosity. It was the first “ warın- 
ing box" ever brought to America. It was made in England in 
1770 and sent over hy the Duke ef Beaufort as a present to the 
* Colony of Virginia." It was used for warming the House of Bur- 

esses in Williamsburg until the capital was removed to Richmond. 
t is a “three-st’y "affair, standing seven feet high, but nothing unique 
in its appearance. It shows simply that the seienee of stove-making 
has not advanced much in the last one hnndred and twenty years. 
The same principles of radiation appear in the old Virginia “ warm- 
ing бох” that we have in the ordinary wood stove of to-lay. 

The library, on the upper floor, contains many objects of interest. 
There are a “lawyer's fee book,” kept by Patrick Henry; Jeffer- 
son’s marriage contract written in his own hand; Lerd Cornwallis’s 
parole at Yerktown, signed by himself; Stonewall Jackson’s last 
official despatch, written in lead pencil on the field of Chancellors- 
ville an hour befere his death, and a number of other things. — 
Correspondence of the Chicago Tribune. 


DANGEROUS WALL-PATERS. 


VERY now and 
then some incidents 
come to light which 

show that we are sur- 
rounded by dangers of 
which we little dream. 
= One of these sourees of 

EARLY CARVED FRENCH Ойндмүнү danger has always been 
AFTER DECORATION” considered the poison 

which formerly used to 

be introdueed into wall-papers by careless or ignorant manu- 
facturera, and it is with sincere surprise and regret that 
we hear of renewed suspicion being cast upon wallpapers. 
The cirenmstance is all the more astonading as the papers in 
question are stated to be of English origin, while the accusers are 
American, and we hope that, for the sake of tho reputation of our 
English manufacturers, the makers of these partieular wall-papers 
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will be able to prove that these various charges are unfounded. The 
faets are narrated bv Dr. Charles ITarrington, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of March 
1, and refer to a purchase of English wall-papers with the manufac- 
turers’ guaranty that they are non-arsenical. Dr. Harrington states 
that tests made after their receipt by the Boston purchaser showed 
that arsenie was present, and aceordingly the Boston house objected 
to receiving and paying for them. The English manufacturer, there- 
upon, reiterated his elaiın that the papers were non-arsenical, and in 

roof thereof sent a testimonial from Professor John Attfield, Ph. D., 
К. В. S., F. 1. C., Е. C. S, who said: 

* Not one of these samples is an arsenical wall-paper; that is to 
say, not one of the pigments or eolor-giving substances on the papers 
is arsenieal, and the paper itself of these paper-hangings is not 
arsenieal. 

* Pseudo-sanitarians sometimes report non-arsenieal wall-papers 
as containing some ridieulously-minute trace of arsenic. These 
alarmists might just as truly report some samples of common table 
salt as containing arsenie, for the delieaey of certain of the tests for 
arsenic is so great that traces can be deteeted in many things. But 
sueh traces are absolutely without significanee from any sanitary 
point of view, either in salt, wall-paper, or anything else. Arsenieal 
wallpapers have well-defined arsenical characters, were formerly 
common, and may now occasionally be met with. Neither of these 
samples is an arsenical wall-paper." 

In order to disprove this very emphatie statement, analyses of 
these papers were made by Henry B. Hill, Professor of Chemistry 
in Harvard College; Dr. Charles S. Sanger, Professor of Chemistry 
in the United States Naval Academy, and by Dr. Harrington, who 
is the Assistant in Chemistry and Instructor in Ilygiene in the Har- 
vard Medieal Sehool, and the following table shows the results of 
their examination as compared with those made by Professor Att- 
field : 

AMOUNT OF ARSENIC IN ORAINS PER SQUARE YARD. 
Harrington. ^ Attfield. 


Sanger. 


certainly very surprising, but that it shows how desirable it is to 
take such guaranties with great reluetance and caution. The article 
closes with the following tirade: “It is well understood by pharma- 
eists and chemists that there are always to be found a certain num- 
ber of ehemists holding prominent professional positions who ean be 
depended upon to furnish certificates which favor the interests of 
those who employ them, but we are loth to believe that Professor 
Attfield is to be elassed among them. Че certainly owes it to him- 
self to offer some explanation of such a decided variation between 
the results of his own analyses and those of the Ameriean analysts 
in the present instanee." оО Attfield holds a well-earned and 
spotless reputation in this eountry as well as in the States, and we 
feel sure he does not belong in the category of the “ eertain chem- 
ists” of whom our Ameriean contemporary speaks so pointedly. We, 
therefore, feel sure that he will be able to clear himself from such 
insinuations, but we should like to go farther and ask, who were the 
manufacturers of these papers, and what have they to say to so 
serious a charge? It is a question which is of importance to all 
English makers of wall-papers, whose good name has been placed in 
jeopardy amongst our American eousins, and we hope that they will 
take the matter up in a proper spirit. — Invention. 


URING the last half-dozen years whieh have seen the annihila- 
tion of uneountable dry-plates, innumerable questions have sug- 
gested themselves as to the whys and wherefores of the many 

provoking failures we have made in photographies. Working spas- 
modieally, as rare idle moments presented themselves, it is little won- 
der that perfect success was so seldom achieved, but just what it was 
that sometimes produced perfeet negatives, was no less puzzling than 
what it was that as often produced perfect failures, and it was slowly 
borne in on our mind that this faseinating art had its foundations in 
scienee, and that it wonld be quite useless to seek the answers to the 
riddles without first having, with some little thoroughness, refreshed 
one's memory as to the operation of the laws of opties and the order 
of ehemieal reactions. By blindly following the instruetions of the 
hand-books that are prepared for the use of amateurs, a reasonable 
measure of suecess rewards the operator, until there comes oceasion 
for leaving the plain road and attempting to work to the desired end 
with no better guide than an awakened instinct. In such straits as 


these recourse is had to books, which teach the subject with all 
desirable thoroughness only to find that they are somewhat diffuse in 
treatment and voluminous in bulk for a busy man, who is not prepar- 
ing for a professional eareer, to spend his time over. There was 
really a need for something between the slight hand-book and the 
all embracing treatise, and such a book! has been prepared by the 
editor of the PAiladelphia Photographer and the writer of several 
books on photographie methods. It is adapted to the needs of both 
amateur and professional, and would be a useful hand-book to have 
in any gallery, and it has one preéminent qualifieation for such 
service, it is nearly square in form, and, as a consequenec, will open 
out flat and stay open, as books of the usual shape rarely will. 

It is a very curious book in its make-up, a double-headed Briareas 
whieh helps with both head and hands. Eaeh paragraph of the 
author's is paralleled by voluminous extraets from other writers, all 
bearing on the subjeet-matter of the paragraph in question. One 
does not therefore have to stop and go in seareh of what other 
authorities say on the point, it is all brought together here in one 
place, and the book beeomes a library of books on photographies, but 
one in which the differing views are, in a sense, already digested and 
assimilated for the student. 

Text and extracts are fully and adınirably illustrated, as will be 
shown by the statement that nearly four hundred cuts, illustrating 
processes, principles and apparatus, give point and interest to the 
text and extracts alike. The thoroughness, and what шау be called 
the impersonality of the book, is shown by the list of authorities who 
have been laid under contributions, a list which ineludes nearly three 
hundred names of professional photographers and scientifie authori- 
ties, as well as of amateurs, whose experiments and observations are 
not the least in value. : 

А good index, fairly well cross-referenced, makes the book useful 
for quick occasional reference. 


AMONGST the many new trade journals whieh publishers all over 
tbe country are sending out in never-ending suceession, is one which 
really seems to touch on a comparatively uncultivated field. 
Brick and wood and iron have long had trade papers de- 
voted to the developinent of their respective interests, but we cannot 
recall that any one has, until now, turned his attention to the attempt 
to wring fortunes from stone through the agency of printer's ink. 
Handled seriously, the chanee of making a useful and successful jour- 
nal seems to lie within the reaeh of the publishers of this опе, and 
one from which arehiteets especially may derive much benefit. 

The vast deposits of the most varied kinds of building 
stones in this country are little known, some not even suspected, 
others just diseovered, and only a few really worked in sueh a way 
that the product of the quarry can be really considered “in the mar- 
ket ” for the use of any one who prefers, for one reason or another, to 
use that partieular stone. Until within a few years builders used 
certain stones mainly because they were * handy ” to the site, but the 
increased facilities for transportation now makes it possible for an 
arehiteet to exercise a limited choice in the selection of his building 
stone, and we helieve that such a journal as this will do a great, 
deal toward very rapidly expanding the field from which selection 
can be made. There is generally capital enough watching for a 
chance for investment, and if the editor can point out promising de- 
posits of new varieties there will shortly be many more building 
stones in the market than there are now. 


DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


association to be known as the “Detroit Architectural Sketeh 

Club,” with the objeet of improving and advancing its members 
in all matters pertaining to architecture, by competitive drawings 
and designs, lectures, ete. 

The first semi-annual meeting was held Monday eve, May 14th, 
at whieh time a constitution and by-laws were adopted, nearly 
twenty-five members being present. The following officers were 
eleeted, viz. : President, J. L. Saunders, from the office of Mason € 
Riee; Vice-President, A. D. Adamson, from the office of Spier & 
Rohns; Secretary, C. A. Fullerton, from the office of Messrs. Van 
Leyen & Preston; Treasurer, J. D. Nettleton, from the office of 
Donaldson & Meier; an Exeeutive Couneil eonsisting of the officers 
and three active members, viz.: Albert Koln, of Mason & Rice; 
M. H. Grills, of Seott & Co., and W. E. Pasco, of Donaldson & Meier. 

The club starts out with good prospeets and lots of enthusiasm, 
with the promise of help from the Аа а You шау expect to 
hear from us soon. Sister clubs, the hand of good fellowship is 
extended. Address eommunieations to 

C. A. FULLERTON, Secretary, 
18 and 19 Burns Block, Detroit, Mich. 


[= architectural draughtsmen of this city have organized an 


1 Wilsons Quarter Century in Photography." А collection of hints on prac- 
tical photography, which form a complete text-book of the art. By Edward S. 
Wilson. New York: Edward S. Wilson, 853 Broad way, 1887. 

2 Stone. A journal for producers, workers and nsers of Stone, Marble and Gran- 
p Published monthly by the D. H. Rauck Publishing Company, Indianap- 
olls, 
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STRENGTHENING OLD FLOORS. 


NEW York, May 7, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you be kind enough to inform me as to the 
utility änd desirability of the following method? I refer to the 
American Architect, No. 628 (‚January 7th 1888), and in particular 
to the latter part of Articlo XXI on “Safe Building,” treating of 
eross-bridging. It is mentioned that in case the floor-beams in an 
old building have settled, and provided the beams aro still strong, 
that it is a good method to pnt wedged-shaped blocks between the 
beams, bore the beams and run an iron rod through them between 
the lines of wedges from the outer beam at each end of tier, and by 
serewing up a nut at one end, bring the whole series of beams up to 
alevel and if desired somewhat erowned or eambered. Now the 
point I would like to bring up is, whether in building a new house, 
say an ordinary twenty-five-foot eity dwelling, it would be a good 

lan to substitute for the usnal eross-bridging in each tier of beams, 
blocks just such as are mentioned but not wedged-shaped, merely in- 
serted tightly between the beams, and with the iron rod, washer, 
nut, ete., used in the same way. Also, would it be well to camber 
the beams a trifle, by using very slightly wedge-shaped blocks? It 
seemed to me this method would give to the floor beams of each tier, 
a unity as regards their strength and stability and to modify some- 
what the problem of settlement particularly in the upper stories. 
By giving your opinion on the above you would confer a great favor 
on a subscriber. E. K. B. 

(Tne iron tie-rod wonld bea very nseful addition to the bridging of a 
floor. With it we should, however, prefer well-naiied and weli-fitted eross- 
bridging to the solid blocks, wbich are sometimes used. — Eps. AMERICAN 
Анситест.] 


PROVIDENCE, В. I, SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 


TORONTO, CAN,, Мау 19, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Could you inform me through the columns of your 
paper where [ could obtain a copy of tho regulations respecting the 
construction of the sewerage system for Providence, В. 1., and 
oblige, Yours very truly, Geo. Н. RICHARDSON. 


[Apnress Samuel M. Gray, City Engineer, Providence, В. І — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT.) 


Tne “ CANALS” or THE PLANET Mars.— People who can obtain the 
rivilege of looking at Mars through the Lick telescope should not neg- 


ect the opportunity. Several years have elapsed since that remark- 
able planet could be seen to such advantage as at present, and it will be 
three years before we have an equal chance again. It has certainly 
never been examined before through a telescope of such power as the 
monster refractor on Mount Hamilton. It may be interesting to lovers 
of astronomy to know that the eminent French astronomer, M. Perro- 
tin, is engaged in a minute study of Mars, and that his discoveries con- 
firm those of M. Schiaparilli in every particular. It seems actually 
true that the longitudinal stripes whieh circle round the planet arc 
bodies of water, and must, according to all laws of probability, be arti- 
ficial. Noone ever saw or conceived a system of parallel rivers from 
1,000 to 2,000 miles long and straight as a plumb line. Everything is 
possible of course, but such straight rivers it is impossible to reconcile 


. with the principles of cosmogony as we understaod them. On this 


planet, at all events, nature abhors a straight line, and by analogy it 
should do so in Mars. "Yet, if these bodies of water are canals, as 
Sebiaparilli believed and Perrotin seems hardly to doubt, what mon- 
strous works they must bel They are from fifty to eighty miles wide. 
Fancy the labor of digging such a canal, the time it must have taken, 
and the number of workmen it must have employed. The pyramids of 
Egypt are trifling in comparison. The Suez Canal is 197 feet wide at 
the surface, and the Nicaragua Canal is to be 150 fect; the Martial ca- 
nals are 2,800 times wider. Our canals on this one-horse globe are 
considered long when they reach 100 miles in lengti. The Panama 
Canal will be less than 60 miles long. The canals of Mars reaeh a 
length of 2,000 miles— say as far as from here to Omaha. What a 
traffic there must be to support such enterprisesi On the waterways 
of China travellers describe the incessent ebb and fiow of multitudinous 
crowds, but to require canals of such dimensions as we have described, 
the movement of traffie in Mars must be far more prodigious. In fact, 
they imply a population whieh almost staggers belief; considering that 
the volume of the planet is only one-sixth that of the earth, the diameter 
being 4,400 miles as against 8,000 miles, they warrant the wildest con- 
jectures as to the density with which it may be peopled. What manner 
of man liye in Mars, if there be men there, has always been a favorite 
topic of speculation. The law of gravitation tells us that he may be 
fourteen feet high; not such a son of Anak as the inhabitant of the 
asteroids, but stili one who would regard the Belgian giant as a remark- 
able dwarf. Possibly the enormous public works on Mars may be ex- 
plained on the theory that these tall fellows can work in proportion to 
their stature — that one citizen of Mars can shovel as much dirt as two 


and a half denizens of this world. Whether the grass of Mars із red, as 
the old astronomers averred, modern telescopes have failed to decide. 
Н is very difficult to determine colors when an object lens collects 
thirty thousand times as much Пећ as normally enters the human eye. 
But the speculative astronomer 18 safe in asserting his belief that Mar- 
tian eabbages are of the color of our beet-roots, as no one can disprove 
the assertion — San Francisco Сай. 


Mn. Миллам Morais ох Морких Ancititectcre. — Mr. William 
Morris, writing in the Fortaightly Review for May, expresses the opinion 
that there has been, ia this century, something like a revival of archi- 
tecture. Does that revival, however, indicate ‘‘a genuine growth 
of real vitality,” or does it merely point to ‘a passing wave of 
fashion?" Mr. Morris's own view is that the revival is too limited in 
scope, too much confined to an educated group, to be regarded as a 
vital growth capable of true development. Hecomınends Mr. Robson's 
* simple but striking ” London Board Schools, Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
‘elegantly fantastic ” Queen Anne houses at Chelsea, and Mr. Bodley’s 
“excellent” new buildings at Magdalen College; but these, he holds, 
are mere eccentricities with which tho general public has “no part or 
lot." Nor, we gather, does he believe that things will be any better 
till the everyday work of the population ceases to be mechanical 
drndgery, with which, in his opinion, our existing architecture is only 
too thoroughly in harmony. The explanation of our weaknesses in this 
direction is not so obvious and easy. ‘The reason lies partly in our 
elimatie conditions, which are unfavorable to any style ортаны not 
solid and durable; partly in the lack of a general sense of beauty and 
appropriateness; aud partly in the daily growtl of our numbers, which 
tends to the constant “running up” of tevements at once cheap, flimsy 
and ugly. Matters would be different, no doubt, if our system of local 
wee enabled men of taste to put a veto upon unnecessarily ill- 

avored edifices. A large proportion of the buildings erected are quite 
gratuitously hideous, and they are so simply because we English are 
not naturally endowed with artistie eyes. — London Globe. 


One Way TO CURTAIL TOO LOFTY BuiLDiNGS.— The more the public 
hear about the monstrous building which it is proposed to erect at 
Albert Gate the less do they understand how the Metropolitan Board of 
Works came to sanction such a disfigurement. Its apologists plead that 
it will rise to a height of only 115 feet above the ground. But this 
measurement docs not include the roof, which will certainly add 
another fifteen or twenty feet. Then there are to be “ small towers or 
pinnacles ” on the top of all, so that the total altitude will not fall 
much short of 150 feet, even if it does not exceed that elevation. Sueh 
is the edifice which, unless something is done, will presently dominate ` 
the southern side of Hyde Park as the Wellington statue and its nose 
used to dominate Hyde Park Corner. Can this outrage be prevented ? 
The promoters suggest a monetary arrangement; they are willing to 
sacrifice their rights in return for a consideration. We think we know 
a more excellent way. The Commissioners of Works have the power of 
building a wall on the Park side of the site, thereby blocking the view. 
Let the foundations, then, be laid with all possible despatch, and we 
make no doubt whatever that, by the time the wall rose to the top of 
the ground floor, the promoters would be ready to reduce their terms. 
If they proved obstinate, the wall could he carried up to the top of the 
first fioor, reducing its letting value by at least one-half. It may be 
said, perhaps, that the wall would be every bit as hideous as the eye- 
sore it hid. Granted; but the publie conscience would be appeased by 
a sense of justrevenge. We саге not what the esthetic charns of the 
edifice may be or whether it would cast a shadow to Hampstead Mill, or 
to the Serpentine. Fiat justitia ruat celum; let the top stories "be 
knocked off, or up with the blind wall.— Exchange. 


Tue Roman WALL or Lonpon.— Yesterday a large assembly of 
antiquaries and archzologists took place ata spot in Aldersgate, a Tittle 
to the north from the new buildings of the General Post-office, for the 
purpose of inspecting a portion of the old walls of the city, close to 
what was in all probability their northwestern angle. This portion was 
first discovered and laid bare in the early part of last autuinn, when 
the Bull and Month Hotel and the French Protestant Church were 
removed in order to make room for the intended additional buildings. 
The length of the wall now exposed to view is ahout one hundred feet 
and the greater part of it stands about ten feet above the soil. This is 
largely medieval; but the portion below the surface soil measures 
about fifteen feet or sixteen feet, and this is composed of stones and 
bricks, laid in alternate strata, after the Roman fashion so well known at 
Colchester and Lincolo, and also in other parts of the walls of London, ав 
for instance in Bevis Marks and the Minories. The material is Kentish 
rag, laid in regular courses, with fine joints and other eourses of red 
tiles with wide joints. As this wall is actually ор the boundary of the 
building site lately acquired by the authoritles of St. Martin's-Ic-Grand 
there seems to be no necessity for its removal, and a general opinion 
к. ios. among "E es present yesterday tlıat the wall is 
oo fine a specimen of Roman work to be wantonl .— 
Mall Gazette, April 27. ae 


Tue Marta ТПЕВЕЗА Monument AT VIENNA. — The. monument to 
the Empress Maria Theresa, which was unveiled May 13, in the 
presence of the Emperor Francis Josepl and a great company of 
Austro-Hungarian notables, ranks with the finest memorials in Europe, 
lt is said that in magnificence and perfection of design, in composition 
and in taste, it surpasses the famous Albert Memorial in London, and 
it is larger than Rauch’s famous monument of Frederick the Great in 
Berlin. The Empress is represented in a sitting posture, the figuro 
being in bronze, and it is a grand example of tlie consummate art of 
the seulptor Zumbusch. Beside the central statue there are thirteen 
others, of famous generals and statesmen, and sixteen relief figures 
representing men prominent in politics, seienee and art. The whole 
thing is in bronze, and the monument contains fifty-four tons of the 
ا‎ The m of Se neh nd e weighs twenty-three tons. 

ie memorial is sixty feet hi and is an exceedi i ing 
structure. — N. Y. Mail and Express: ER 
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Тик Gamnoa Dam on THE Panama Cana. — Mr. Jacobson, an en- 
gineer from the Panama Canal, is staying at the New York Поісі. Пе 
arrived on the steamer “ Colon” from Aspinwall, and is on his way to 
France. Mr. Jacobson is a graduate of the Polytechnicon of Zurich, 
and has a fair knowledge of English. His position on tbe canal works 
was 2 very responsible one — that of chief executive officer for the 
Société des Travaux Publics, contractor for that part of the line be- 
tween Obispo and Emperador, from kilometres 44 to 53,600, and inelnd- 
ing the celebrated Gamboa dam. Mr. Jacobson has been in the employ 
of the Société for a year and a half, during which time he has resided 
on the canal line, giving the work his personal supervision. Не returns 
to France at this time for needed rest, and to arrange personal atfairs. 
In reply to inquiries abont the condition and prospects of the Panama 
enterprise, Mr. Jacobson expressed his entire willingness to give any 
information in his power, and to pronounce an opinion upon any mat- 
ter that fell within the range of his observation. He said work had 
commenced on the Gamboa Dam, which, after long hesitation, was at 
last decided to be necessary for the control of the Chagres River. Of 
the 3,000,000 cubie metres of material that the dam is to contain, about 
30,000 have been deposited on the opposite ends of the works, at the 
bases and sides of the two large hills Obispo and Santa Cruz, between 
which the dam is to be sitnated. These deposits are far enongh from 
the bed of the Chagres to be safe from the current, even during a 
freshet. When, however, the work is further advanced, and the centre 
of the dam is reached, which is to oppose the flow of the current, it is 
feared that the floods of the rainy season will carry away all the 
material within their reach. It is Mr. Jacobson's opinion that unless 
this central part of the dam can be completely finished in a single dry 
season, it will be fonnd very difficult and perhaps impossible to con- 
struct itat all. Mr. Jacobson says, with reference to operations dur- 
ing the rainy season (which has now set in) that little more can be done 
while the rain lasts than to take care of the yards and material and pre- 
serve the work already accomplished. Representatives of M. Eiffel, 
under the new contracts for locks, have begun work at several points, 
but the plans, Mr. Jacobson says, are still inchoate, and the number of 
locks and their final location not yet determined. In the excavation 
of the locks there will doubtless be obstacles to overcome. Already 
at points between the forty-fourth and forty-eighth kilometres the exca- 
vations made are actually too deep for the lock canal on the proposed 
level, which will necessitate the construction of dikes on one side to 
raise the water of the canal above that of the river. In this section 
the canal is in a plane with the Chagres and Obispo at their junction. 
That part of the Chagres will be snppressed by the Gamboa бан апа 
its flow diverted into an artificial channel on the south side of the 
canal, but a dike of about four kilometres in length and nine metres 
high must be raised between the canal and the Obispo. M. Eiffel will 
have no part in any of the canal work, except the preparation for and 
construction of tlie locks. The other contractors continue the dredg- 
ing and excavation as heretofore, except for such modifications as the 
new project necessitates. "Тһе completion of the canal does not, there- 
fore, depend upon M. Eiffel any more than upon any other of the con- 
tractors. When asked whether he thought the canal could be com- 
pleted and open for traffic in 1890, Mr. Jacobson smiled broadly, and 
said that if the work on the Isthmus could be completed in five years, 
it would be a great achievement. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


An OLD CHINESE PRINTING ÉsTAnLiSmMENT.— À correspondent of 
the North China Daily News, of Shanghai, describes a printing estab- 
lishment which he found in a village in the interior, about 150 miles 
from Shanghai. The printing was being temporarily carried on in the 
village temple, and movable type only was used. In the large central 
hail of the temple were placed ahout 20 ordinary square tables, on 
which the cases of type were spread out, very much after the English 
method, only taking up much more room. At the time of the visit one 
man was engaged in setting up type; anotlıer was printing. The 
former stood before a table, on which was what may be calleü the 
Chinese “case.” It was a solid block of hard wood, about 22 inches 
long by 15 inches broad, and perhaps З inches deep. The inside was 
hollowed out to a depth of about 14 inch, this depression being still 
further hollowed out into grooves about 3 inch deep. The block had 
29 of these grooves, each filled to the depth of 24 inch with ordinary 
stiff clay. With his copy before him, armed with a small pair of iron 
pincers, the compositor began his work ; character after character was 
transferred from the case and firmly pressed into the clay. When the 
“form” was complete, a flat board was placed on the top and the 
characters, pressed perfectly even and level with the surface of the 
wooden block, the edge of which was cut to form the border generally 
found round every Chinese page. The printer now received the form, 
and carefully brushed his ink over the type. Taking a sheet of paper, 
he pressed it down all over the form, so that it might be bronght in 
contact with every character. He then removed the sheet and ex- 
amined each character, carefully adjusting those which were not quite 
straight with the pincers, and apparently never touching the type with 
his fingers. After sufficient copies had been struck off, the type was 
distributed, each character being returned to its particular box. "The 
type in the form was of three sizes, each character being kept in place 
entirely by the clay in which it stood. They were cut out of some hard 
wood, and were perfectly square. ‘The writer was told that the art of 
printing in this way had been handed down in the same family since 
the Sung dynasty, more than 600 years ago. No strangers were ever 
taught, apprentices being always taken from the same clan. They 
were open to take any work at the rate of about a shilling a day, which 
included the two men, type and ink, but not paper. They were then 
printing family registers. ` The custom in that part of the country is to 
hire the printers, who bring their type and set up their printing es- 
tablishment on the spot. In this way the same business has been car- 
ried on in one family for six centuries, and during all thia time movable 
type only had been used in the manner here described. 


CASTING IN STEEL AND Bronze.—The old Hindoo art of uniting 
different metals by casting has been successfully revived in a Boston 


foundry, where steel and bronze are the metais dealt with. "Those por- 
tions of the finished article which are to be of bronze are first cast, and 
after cooling are removed from the mould, and the surface thoroughiy 
cleaned from all traces of oxide or other impurities. These pieces are 
then placed in a mould having a form corresponding to that of the fin- 
ished article, and the vacant spaces are then filled with molten stcel, 
which thoroughly unites with the bronze wherever it comes in contact 
with it. Itis proposed to use this process in the production of firearms, 
with an inner liner of bronze and an outer jacket of steel; but the 
prospects of a useful arm being produced in this way do not appear 
very flattering.” — Engineering. = 


TREE PLANTING ExTRAORDINARY.— Мг. Assheton Smith is commem- 
orating her majesty’s jubilee in a remarkable manner. He has caused 
to be planted on the slopes of Moel Rhiwen mountain a plantation com- 
posed of 630,000 trees. Nearly 200 men have been constantly employed 
since the jubilee in planting the trees, which will be so arranged as to 
represent the words “ jubilee, 1887." Each letter measures 200 yards 
long and 25 feet wide. The first tree of the letter J was planted on 
jubilee day.— London Standard. 


over three million dollars ; and other figures showing a decrease on 87 roads 
in three montbs of over five miilion dollars, as against same time last year. 
There is aiso a good deai of anxiety borrowed from the fact that a large 
amount of money is gathering at three or four important finaneiai centres, 
One class of writers find great encouragement in the eagy money market 
consequent upon this fact; others see in it evidence of a declining commer- 
cial and manufacturing activity; another ciass of writers and thinkers see 


in it only a conservative movement upon the part of the business interests 
of the country. Buiiding activity has suffered along with railroad-construc- 
tion. Manufacturers in a good many branches are making and зе по less. 
This is notably true in iron and steei. Coal-production ls maintained ata 
high point. ‘rhe anthracite output so far this year, notwithstanding strikes 
and decreased consumptive demands apparently, is 200,000 more than at 
this time last year. The markets for both bituminous and antbracite are 
Increasing in a multitude of smail places. The iumber trade is boiding its 
own wonderfully, considering the reports of decreasing building activity 
from so many places. Where the iarger cities are falling off, smaller towns 
and villages are increasing the demands; where the construction of long 
iines of railroad is faliing off, there is a partially compensating demand in 
the construction of short lines. Where there is a lal! in the demand for 
large machinery, there ls an improving demand for small machinery, 
motive power and equipments. The year 1888 is a year for the smail 
eapitallst, manufacturer and business man; for the small building operator 
and the small operator generaily. In clties like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and in several larger and smaller cities farther West, the lists of 
permits pubilshed demonstrate this fact. Smaii houses are muitiplying, 
and smali operations are in progress everywhere. Northern builders are 
making and taking a good many contracts for the construction of houses in 
the South, mainiy in connection with large maunfacturing concerns that are 
springing up. Builders and manufacturers are putting money into house 
and shop bniiding in the South under good security. Manufaeturers there 
are putting up houses for their workmen in scores of instances. Тһе archi- 
tecture and surrounding of these bouses are indicative of a spirit of prog- 
ress; many of them have yards for small gardens; all of them are much 
more comfortable than the average houses built 20 years ago in the North, 
The evident intention of the leaders of industrial activity in the South is to 
make their labor comfortabie and create some incentive to individnal inde- 
pendence. Withont writing a thesis on this subject, it shouid be said that 
the departure is a most sensible one, and that the attention given to the 
materlal surronndings of the workmen wili do more to protect the manu- 
facturers of the South against labor agitations and labor organizations than 
any amount of organization on thelr part. A great deai of machinery has 
been ordered In our leading machinery centres within the past 30 days. It 
is pretty evenly divided between electrical requirements, railroad machine- 
shop work, flouring-mili and elevator-work, mining machinery and shop- 
machinery for distribution everywhere. The manufacturing capacity of 
the entire country is being increased at a time when there does not appear 
to be much inducement to increase it. Manufacturers are taking a long look 
ahead, and are tearing out, renovating and improving and expanding in 
every direction wbere economies can be subserved. The iumber manufac- 
turers are carefully restricting the product of their 101118, excepting in the 
Soutbern States, where, according to recent advices from very many quar- 
ters, there is aimost a booming demand. Тһе manufacturers of yeliow- 

ine, North Carolina sap, Louisiana cypress, and of lumber ali through the 
intermediate territory, are meeting with an nnexpected demand for locai. 
re Northern manufacturers are participating in this activity, 
and profiting by it. Some concerns have already contracts that wilt keep 
them busy all season. The effect of this is, to throw iess jumber npon the 
Northern markets and to enable Michigan, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 
jumber manufacturers to obtain stronger prices than could be otherwise 
realized. То ай present appearances опт railroads wili be about 10 per 
cent worse off in net earnings than last year. Of course there wiil be a 
very wide-spread opinion that the resuits of the next six months will offset 
this. Foreign trade will do but little to relieve the situation. The 
abundance of money does not seem to be helping the mannfacturing in- 
terests. A financial stringency is every now and then predicted. There ts 
a larger amount of floating indebtedness among merchants and jobbers, but 
it is not threatening. Large blocks of money are coming to this side from 
abroad for investment. Europe is a heavy customer. The large amount of 
money that has come to this side during the past nine months, is certainiy 
preventing the export of gold which would otherwise take place It is 
probable that the industrial depression through which we are now passing 
wiii do a great делі of good in bringing prices down to rock-bottom, iu 
checking undue enterprise, in reducing the nnmber of speculative ventures 
and in creating a generally healthful commercial condition. 
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CURIOUS accident occurred recently in New York, the 
A result of which may have a good deal of interest to owners 

as well as builders. A contract had been made for the re- 
шоуа! of a building on the corner of Broadway and John 
Street, to make room for new constructions, and the contractor, 
Mr. Sonthard, was at work with his men, when a floor fell, kill- 
ing one and injuring several others of the workmen. On ex- 
amination, it was found that the beams of the floor which fell 
had been eut short of the inner wall, and, instead of being built 
into the briekwork, rested at that end on a strip of wood an 
inch and a half thick, which was nailed to the side of heavy 
headers, running parallel to the wall. At the outer ends, the 
beams seem to һауе been built into the wall in the usual way. 
The beams are said to have been shorter even tlıan the bearing, 
and to have rested only one inch on tlie strip nailed to the header. 
A further examination, aecording to the New York Tribune, 
showed that none of the other floors were framed in the same 
way, and no reason can be found for constructing this one in so 
peeuliar a manner, unless we suppose that the original builders 
utilized in that way, as the builders of fifty years ago occa- 
sionally appear to have done, some timbers too short to run en- 
tirely across the building. “The coroner's inquest has not yet 
been held, but the coroner seems to be of the opinion that Mr. 
Southard will not bo held responsible for the accident. In 
that ease it will be interesting to learn who, if any one, will be 
held so responsible. It isto be presumed that the injured men, 
and the representatives of the one who was killed, will make a 
claim on some one for damages. The usual course in such 
cases is to try to hold the owner of the building accountable, 
for the reason that he is most likely to have the means of pay- 
ing the money, if judgment should be given against him. 
Whether this сап be done here is a nice question. Evidently, 
if the floor fell from defects frequently ocenrring in such build- 
ings, the contractor would have been in fault for not having 
guarded against them. If, however, defective construction of 
this sort is so rare that a man making a business of removing 
old buildings would not be likely to have met with it, or to 
have had reason to suppose that it might exist, he would be 
relieved of responsibility, on the principle, which has been re- 
eently maintained by a Missouri eourt, that the owner is 
supposed to furnish to a eontraetor for removal a building of 
the ordinary kind, free from concealed defects of a sort so un- 
usual that a contractor could not reasonably be expected to 
think of, and guard against them. In that event, the con- 
tractor being exonerated from liability to the injured workmen, 
there would seem to be a question whether the owner could be 
compelled to assume that liability. As between the owner and 
contractor, it seems fair enough that the latter should not be 
obliged to assume burdens coming from unexpected peculiarities 


about the building to which his eontract related ; but whether, 
the innocent ownership of a structure in which hidden peculiari- 
ties exist involves responsibility for accidents arising from 
them is another matter, on which a good deal of legal wisdom 
might be expended. 


E are inclined to think that the English and French auc- 
tioneers of objects having any historical interest would 
do well to advertise their collections in the American 

newspapers, long enough beforehand to enable amateurs to 
cross tlıe water to attend the sales. A few weeks ago a col- 
lection of singular interest was sold at auction, eonsisting of 
pieces of furniture belonging to the estate of the late George 
Godwin, nearly every one of which had once been the property 
of some very distinguished person. Mr. Godwin had for many 
years interested himself in forming the collection, and the his- 
tory of all the pieces had been clearly established, yet the 
prices obtained for the various articles were, as most Ameri- 
cans would think, far beneath their value. The “erown of 
the collection,” as it was described in the catalogue, was an 
arm-chair which once helonged to William Shakespeare, and 
was said, upon what authority it would be interestiug to know, 
to have been occupied by him during the composition of many 
of his plays. This piece of bric-à-brae brought something over 
six hundred dollars, not much more, by the way, than we have 
known paid in New York for an old Belgian arm-chair, taken, 
we believe, from the sacristy of a church, but otherwise of no 
historical interest whatever. The next piece to this was 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's arm-chair, a folding affair, painted, 
which brought three dollars and seventy-two cents — about 
what most Americans would be willing to pay for the bare 
privilege of looking at it, and less than the price which any 
such objeet, if in decent condition, would command in an 
American seeond-hand furniture store. An arm-chair which 
once belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh was sold for ten dollars, 
a price which, we should think, would have brought Haw- 
thorne himself from the grave to bid upon it. ‘Two chairs onco 
owned by the first Napoleon brought seven dollars and a half 
each, and his mahogany coffee-table, from St. Helena, fifteen 
dollars. Lord Byron's arm-chair sold for thirteen dollara, a 
chair which was used by Anne Boleyn during her residence at 
Hever Castlo brought fifty-four dollars, and another, oceupied 
by King Charles the Second at his councils at Yarmonth, 
brought fifty-two dollars. There are in New York several 
people who would, we think, cheerfully pay about fifty-two 
dollars a week for the privilege of exhibiting a Charles II 
chair in their front hall, and as many more who would think 
the same rental not verysexcessive for an authentic piece of 
Anne Boleyn’s property, yet the London bric-à-brac buyers, 
who will pay forty thousand dollars for a Riesener cabinet, 
apparently consider that the attraetion given to a piece of fur- 
niture by its association with the beautiful and unhappy mother 
of the great Elizabeth is nothing in comparison with the glit- 
ter of brass inlays and ormolu. 


ДЕ» subjeet of masonwork іп freezing weather continues to 
oceupy a good deal of attention in the technical journals. 

The stories of the exeellence of stonework laid with hot 
mortar in Stockholm and other Northern cities in winter, and 
then allowed to freeze, have multiplied, while, on the other 
hand, a recent report by an American engineer, Mr. Emil 
Kuichling, appears to show conclusively that mortar, particularly 
if made with cement, and used hot, lost a large part of its 
strength; the resistance, as determined by actual experiment, 
of briquettes of neat cement, mixed hot, and then exposed for 
seven days to the air, being, on an average, only one-eighth 
that of briquettes of the same cement, mixed at the same time, 
with water having the temperature of the air, and then exposed in 
the same way. Curiously enough, briquettes made with Portland 
cement and cold water would not freeze, even at a temperature 
of thirteen degrees Fahrenheit, unless exposed to the wind, 
and the setting process appeared to go on undisturbed even at 
this temperature; while briquettes made of the same cement, 
mixed with hot water, invariably froze. With natural cements 
the resistanee to freezing was much less than with the Port- 
land, but no details are mentioned on the subject. The addi- 
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tion of salt to water, sometimes made to prevent freezing, is 
found to injure native cements, while Portland is not affected. 


HE archzological world mourns the loss of the man who, 
Jt almost unassisted, made known to Americans the fact that 
their country had an early history of no small interest, 
and, by his explorations, raised the mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley, long regarded as the idle work of a brutish race, to the 
rauk of evidences, not merely of ethnological changes, but of an 
interesting and tolerably well-developed aboriginal civilization. 
This earnest explorer was Dr. Edward Hamilton Davis, a dis- 
tinguished physician of New Xork, who, after his fortune and 
reputation were made in his profession, employed his leisure in 
a study of American antiquities which extended over about 
thirty years, and made him one of the principa] authorities on 
the subject. The race of Mound Builders attracted most par- 
ticularly his attention, and at his own expense he opened nearly 
two hundred mounds, gathering a very large collection of ob- 
jects from them, many of which, strangely enough, have found 
their way to England, where they form a part of the well-known 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, perhaps the most interesting 
collection of American antiquities to the amateur that is to be 
found anywhere. These explorations he described in a book on 
the “ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” which is 
one of the classics of American archaeology. 


E GENIE CIVIL calls attention to a financial chimera 
which has already made many victims abroad, and is likely 

to make more here if it is not exposed. Jn the latter part of 
last year, it says, a great deal of noise was made in the 
English papers about an automatic machine for making bot- 
tles, which had been invented by one Ashley, and, on being fed 
with melted glass, blew, by a jet of compressed air, just the 
required quantity of glass into the given mould to produce a 
perfect bottle. In this way, it was claimed, the cost of manu- 
facture was greatly reduced, and, the quantity of glass taken 
and the force of the jet of air being automatically regulated, 
there was never any loss from waste or defective work, 
Patents had, it appeared, been taken out for this invention in 
all civilized eountries, and a company had been formed, under 
the name of the European and American Machine-made Bot- 
tle Company, Limited, with a capital of three million dollars, 
to engage in manufacturing under these patents. It would 
seem as if a company with a capital of three millions, a large 
part of which had already been subscribed, need not wait long 
before commeneing operations, but so far, we believe, no manu- 
facturing has been done, and the German technical journals 
explain this by asserting that it cannot be done in the way 
described. In one of these journals Mr. Frederic Siemens 
asserts that no attempt at automatic glass-blowing has ever yet 
succeeded, and that it is apparently impossible to measure 
mechanically the force and volume of air required for inflating 
a bubble of melted glass. As to the European-American Com- 
pany, be says further that the representations of its prospectus 
in regard to the capacity of the Ashley machines are inconsis- 
tent with each other, and with any reasonable estimate of the 
speed with which the machine can be operated and material 
supplied, while the claims of the promoters of the Company in 
regard to the profits to be expected from the enterprise are 
founded on statistics of the consumption of bottles in Europe 
which are grossly erroneous. The sequel to Mr. Siemens’s 
criticisms on the project seems to have appeared in an adver- 
tisement which was published last March in a London paper 
by the counsel for several of the stockholders, inviting the 
persons interested to unite in an appeal to the courts against 
the promoters and directors of the company, for having invited 
subscriptions by a prospectus filled with errors and fabrications. 


T is pleasant to learn that those dreaded foes of the human 
race, the bacteria, have found an enemy in a tribe of 
phagocytes, who inhabit the human organism, and endeavor 

to devour the bacteria, with a degree of success varying with 
circumstances. These phagocytes, which are otherwise some- 
times known as leucocytes, consist of cells, composed of proto- 
plasm, which exist in the blood, and, on the apparition of wan- 
dering bacteria, seize and envelop them with protoplasm, in 
which they become disintegrated and disappear. According to 
Dr. Metschnikoff, who has seen the bacilli of the charbon virus, 
‘perhaps the most malignant infection known, seized and 


destroyed by the white cells in the blood of a frog, the energy 
of the action depends greatly upon the temperature, and a frog 
which easily resisted the charbon infection at ordinary temper- 
atures, was found to become susceptible to it when the tem- 
perature was raised to ninety-eight or ninety-nine degrees Fah- 
renheit. That there is a connection between the absorption of 
the bacilli by the cells and the diminution of the violence of 
infectious disorders seems to be quite probable, and Dr. Metsch- 
nikoff has found that in mild cases of erysipelas the blood 
showed multitudes of the characteristic bacteria of the disease 
fixed in the protoplasm of the white cells, but few or none 
floating free, while in fatal cases the bacteria were found free 
in great numbers, while few were fixed in the protoplasm. То 
the unlearned reader there seems to be a little discrepancy 
between these observations and those published not long ago, 
in which it appeared that infections communicated to poultry, 
by inoculation or otherwise, were arrested by placing the fowls 
in a high temperature, which seemed to check the growth of 
the bacilli and ultimately destroy them, and that even the 
infection of hydrophobia was successfully treated in Russia by 
putting the patient in the hot room of a bath-house until the 
attack had spent its force; but it may be that the temperature 
under which the action of the white cells takes place varies 
with different animals, and that thg protoplasm of a frog is 
liveliest at a low temperature, while that of a hen is most 
energetic and yoracious at a high one. The whole subject of 
the natural history of animaleule needs study. For example, 
we have heard almost nothing of late about any investigations 
into the habits of the useful little creatures which live in the 
upper eighteen inches of the soil and eat up sewage matter. 
We know that they are put to sleep by chloroform and revive 
when the effect of the anesthetic passes away, so they must, 
apparently, be endowed with some sort of nervous system, but 
what their habits are in other respects, or how they may be 
multiplied in case of need, or trained to do their work most 
efficiently, no one can say. 


FRE AND WATER describes what is certaiply the most 

surprising scheme for providing escape from theatres in 
case of fire that has yet been devised. The plan is the inven- 
tion of a newspaper man of Norwich, and consists in an ar- 
rangement of the seats, and the floor under them, by which any 
person in the audience who smells smoke, or is alarmed in any 
way, has only to touch an “electric button;” upon which a 
trap-door opens beneath him, and, as he sinks through it, an 
endless belt, or some similar contrivance, receives him and pro- 
pels him through a conduit by which he is brought safe and 
sound to the sidewalk outside. In case all the spectators at 
once should be seized with panic, and touch the “electric but- 
tons ” simultaneously, a provision is made by which each one 
falls into a particular place on the moving belt, and is thus con- 
veyed safely and quickly, without crowding or struggling, to 
the open air. As Fire and Water says, such an arrangement 
would expose incautious spectators to a chance of touching the 
button accidental, and finding themselves mysteriously re- 
moved from the theatre, and thrust out into the street; but 
there is the germ of an idea in the scheme. In the lively dis- 
cussion which has been provoked by the publication of Mr. 
Tarver’s patented theatre plan, it has been made clear that in 
case of fire the upper portions of a theatre are the dangerous 
ones, and that the occupants of the “parterre,” or floor, 
almost always escape, through the greater purity of the 
air at the bottom of the building. On this ground Mr. 
Tarver defends his plan of calling his audience downward 
and forward from their places to the exits, instead of up 
and backward to elevated corridors which become almost 
immediately filled with smoke; and the trap-door arrange- 
ment, absurd as it seems, might open a way from the suffo- 
cating auditorium to the cool, fresh air of the space beneath the 
fireproof floor, which would at times be of incaleulable value. 
One merit of Mr. Tarver's scheme is, it seems to us, the retreat 
of the successive circles, by which the rooms beneath them are 
shut off from the auditorium by the iron beams and brick arches 
now generally used for theatre floors; and even if no endless 
belts were provided to propel the audience automatically into 
the street, it would be easy to multiply entrances, by trap- 
doors or otherwise, directly downward from the various circles 
to the rooms beneath, where fresh air would be found at once, 
and safety soon afterward. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
GRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OF TRANSVERSE STILAINS, 


LL the dif- 
H erent cal- 
cn lations 


to aseertain the 
amounts of 
bending-mo- 
ments, the re- 


D 


quired moments 

of resistance 

actions, vertical 

shearing on 

beam, deflec- 

3 tions, etc., can 

as arithmetical- 

ly. In cases of 

complicated 

loads, or where 

reducing size 

of flanges, the 

graphical meth- 

od is to be pre- 

Put 14); form loads, or 

where there are but one or two concentrated loads, the arithmetical 

method will probably save time. Ав a check, however, in important 
ealeulations, both methods might be used to advantage. 

arrows, we can also represent the reactions p and q by arrows in op- 

posite directions, and we know that the loads and reactions all 

counterbalanec each other. The equilibrium of these forces will not 

be disturbed if we add at E a force = + y, providing that at Г we 

Ve have now at E two forces, + yandp. If we draw at any seale 

a triangle a o z (or 1) where а o parallel and =p, and where o x paral- 

lel and = 4- y, we get a forceza, which would just eounterbalanee 

them, or az, which would be their resultant. That is, a force G E 

x, till it intersects the vertical nentral axis through load wat G, we 

obtain the resultant z,of the two forces acting at G, namely z, and w 

(see triangle bazor IT). Similarly we get resultant 2; at H, of load 

tp, and zy, (see trianglec b хог III); also resultant z, at I of load w, 

must, of course, bo resisted by a force — y that tho whole may remain 

in equilibrium. By eomparing the triangles I, II, IIT, IV and V, we 

see that they might all have been drawn in one figure (Fig. 150) for 

q+ p — tw, +, + т, therefore: 


and inertia, the 
be done graph- 

x q 

o 

x 
= it is desired to 
= 
ferred, but in 
Basis of Cra- И we have three coneentrated loads w, w, and t^, 
add an equal force, in the same line, but in opposite direetion or — 
thrusting against E with an amount az (or x,) and parallel a x would 
and z, (see triangle d c z or IV); and finally resultant + y, at F of re- 
do+oa=dc-+cbh+ba, 


amounts of re- 
ically, as well 
ig economize by 
cases of uai- 
phicat Method. on a beam A D (Fig. 149), as represented by the 
TX 
have the same effect on Æ as the two forces + y and p. Continuing 
action of q and г, (see triangle o dz or V). Ав this resultant is + y it 
further both V and IV contain d x = z, 


“ “ У “ I “ oz-y 
“ “ II u I “ gz = x. 
“ a H * JHH 4 феа 
O A E а 


We know further that the respective lines are parallel with each 
other. 
In Fig. 150 then, we have d c = w, 


сђ=== 
ba=ı 
ao=pand 
od=q 


e | has many valua 


The distance z y of pole x from load line da being arbitrary, and 

tho position of " ех Ше зате. The figure E G HIF E (Fig 149) 

le qualities. If nt any point K of beam we draw a 

vertical line A L M, then L M will represent (as 

4 compared with the other vertical lines) the pro- 

rtionate amount of bending moment at K. 

f we measure LM in parts of tho length of 

A D and measnre гу (the distanee of pole, Fig. 

€ 150) in units of the load line d a, then. will the 

= <= == roduet of LM and x y represent the netual 

b nding moment at K. That is, if we measure 

LM in inches and — (having laid out dc, cb, 

ete, in pounds) — measure ху in pounds, the 

* bending moment at X will be=x y. L M (in 

pounds-ineh.) Similarly at w the bending moment 

would be 
=N G. z y (in pounds-inch.) 

and at w, № would be = Е H.x y “ “ “ 
and at to, itwouldbe=S ху “ u WB 

measuring, in all cases, х y in pounds and NG, R H and 5 [ia 


=> 
inehes. 
Average Strain The area of EG H I F E, divided by the length 
оп Extreme — of span in inches will give the average strain for the 
entire length on extreme top or bottom fibres of beam, providing the 
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beam is of uniform eross-seetion throughout. The area should be 
figured by measuring all horizontal dimensions in inches, and all 
vertical dimensions in parts of the longest vertical (S / in our case), 


this longest vertical being considered — ( 7) for top, ог (+) for 


bottom fibres, or where these are practically equal =( E ) 


The greatest bending moment on the beam will occur at the point 


GLOSSARY OF SYMBOLS.—The following letters, | n 


in all cases, will be found to express the same mean- of loug pillars. 


= constant in Rankine's formula for compression | m = 3.14159, or, say, 3 1-7 signifies the ratio of the cir- 
[See Tabie 1.] 


cumference and diameter of a eircle. 


ing, unless distinctly otherwise stated, viz.: — о = the centre. If there are moro than one of each kind, the second, 
== 09 ere ches: p = the amount of the left-hand re-action (or SUP- | third, ete., are indicated with the Roman numerais, 
b = breadth, in inches. 4 И port) of beams, in pounds. 4 as, for instance, a, би, аю, Әлі, ete., OF b, bi, bu, а, etc. 
с = constant for ultimate resistance to compression, |Д = the amount of the right-hand re-action (or sup- | іп taking moments, or bending momenta, strains, 

түр преса ER oas port) of beams, in pounds. stresses, ete., to рту at what point they are taken, 
d = depth, In inches. z r = moment of resistance, in inches. [See Table 1.1 | the letter signifying that point is added, as, for in- 
e = constant for modulus of elasticity, In pounds- |8 = strain, in ponnds. stance ; — 

inch, that is, pounds por squaro inch. t = constant for ultimate resistance to tension, іп | т = moment or bending moment at centre, 
f = Jactorof-safety.. " pounds, per square inch. Nux у = „ м soit 
y = constant lor ultimate resistance to shearing, per |u = uniform load, in pounds. алы з " н point P. 

square inch, across the grain. v =atress, in pounds. m= “ « " point X. 
fi = constaut for ultimate resistance to shearing, per | to. = load at centre, in pounds, 8 Strain at centre. 

square Inch, lengthwise of the grain. ж, y and z signify unknown quantities, etther in pounds | ss = " point В 


А = height, in inches. 

$ = moment of inertia, in inches. [See Table I.] ó 

k = ultimate modulus of rupture, in pounds, рег 
square inch. 

1 = length, in inches. 

т = moment or bending moment, In pounde-tuch. 

AAA Жыла a ee Y E 


1 Continued from No, 6:5, page 209. 


or inches. 


able 14 
у = diameter, in inches, 
t = radius, in juches 


= totat deflection, in inches. v 
p= T of the radius of gyration, In inches. [Ses | vp 


- “ point x. 

= stress at centre. 

- pi piene 2 
at X. 

w = load at centre. 

u point 4. 
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whero the longest vertieal can be drawn through the figure. From 
this figure can also be found the shearing strains and deflection of 
beam, as we shall see later. 

Distance of If now instead of selecting arbitrarily the distance 
Pole. z y of the pole from load line d a (Fig. 150) we had 
made this distanee equal the safe modulus of rupture of the material, 


or х y= (4 )— measuring z y in pounds at same scale as the load 


‘line d a— it stands to reason that any vertieal through the Figure 
EGIIIFE (Fig. 149) measured in inches, will represent the re- 
quired moment of resistance, for if LM. ху=т, we know from 


Formula (18), that m= r. (7 ) and as we made 2 s=(4) we 


have, inserting values in above:. 
BN пау: 
LM. (F)= (F) 
LM =r 


Having thus shown the basis of the graphical method of analyzing 
transverse strains, we will now give the actual method without wasting 
further space on proofs. 
Several Concen- If there are three loads w, w, and w, on a beam 

trated Loads. 4 B (Fig. 151) we proceed as follows : at any conven- 
ient scale — to be known as the pounds-scale — lay off in pounds, 
de= w,; alsocb=w, and ba =w. Let A B= measured in inches- 
this seale being called the inch-seale. Now select pole z at random, 
Strain Diagram.but at a distance (measured with pounds-scale) 


zy— (+) = the safe modulus of rupture of the material. Drawz d, 


ze, тђ and za. Now begin at any point G of reaction q, draw G F 
parallel d z, till it intersects vertical w, at F: then from F draw FE 
parallel сх to vertical w,: then draw E D 
w; and then D C parallel az to reaction p. 
through x draw xo parallel C G. 
Reactions. We now have ihe following results : 

о d = reaction q (measured with pounds-scale.) 

ao = “ “ “ “ “ 
any vertical through figure Ç D E F G C, (measured with ineh-seale) 
gives the amount of r — required moment of resistance in inches, at 
point of beam where vertical is measnred. The longest vertical 
passes through the point of greatest bending-moment in beam. Mul- 
tiply any vertieal (in inches) with x y (in pounds) to obtain amount 
of bending-moment at point of beam through which vertical passes. 
Momentof 


Resistance. (92) 

Where r =the required moment of resistance, in inches, at any 
point of beam. 

Where v= the length (measured with inch-seale) of the vertical 
through upper figure CDEFGC at point of beam for which r is 
sought. 

And further: 
Bending- (93) 
moment. A 

Where т == the bending moment at any point of beam in pounds- 
inch. 

Where v — the same value as in Formula (92) 

Where 2 y= the length, (measured with pound-seale) of distance 
of pole z from load line, in upper strain diagram za d. 

И now we draw horizontal lines through d, с, b and a; and through 
0a horizontal line for horizontal axis; and continue these lines until 
they intersect their respective load verticals w, w, and w, the shaded 
figure O, IIJ KLM N О O, will give the vertical shearing strain 
along beam. Any vertical (as R, S) drawn through this figure to 
horizontal axis and measured with pounds-scale, gives the amount of 
vertical shearing at the point of beam (Л) through which vertical is 
drawn. 

Or 
Vertical Cross- 

d ene (94) 

Wheres = the amount of vertical shearing strain in pounds, at 
any point of beam. 

Where v, —the length (measured with pounds-seale) of vertical 
through figure O, II TJ K L M М О О, dropped from point of beam for 
which strain s is sought. 

We now divide G C into any number of equal parts — вау twelve 
in our case — and begin with a half part, or 
а to1—12to C=}. GC; also 

1t02—2t03—3t04—4t05,ete.— yy. G С 
and make the new lower load line ge with inch-scale so that 
Deflection 

Diagram, 
further I to II —length of vertical 2 f 
“ II “ III “# “ “ 3h 
С ООА QU eco «  41,etc. until 

“ XII“ e = “ ££ [43 12 k 

Now select arbitrarily a pole z at any distance z j from load line ge. 

Now draw anywhere’s below the beam where convenient (say I. 
Fig. 151) beginning at g, the line g, e, parallel gz till it intersects 
the prolongation of / e (from above) at е,; then draw e, f, parallel I z 
till it intersects vertical 2 fat f; and similarly draw f, Л, parallel 
П z; also A, i, parallel ІП z, etc., to m, k, parallel XI z and finally 
k, с, parallel с г. The more parts (1) we divide the beam into, the 


‘rom С draw C G, and 


or we should have: r—v 


M=V.1 Y 


S= Va 


~ 


gtoI = length of vertical 1 e 
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arallel bz to vertical- 


| 
| 


nearer will this line g, e, f, m, k, e, approach a curve. The real line 
to measure defleetions would be a eurve with the above lines as tang- 


»ents to it; we need not, however, bother to draw this curve for prae- 


tical work. Now draw с, g, and parallel thereto 2 o. Divide g, c, 
at o, so that}: y, o,: c, O „=C 0: go, then will o, be the point 
of greatest deflection along beam. This will be further proven by 
the fact that the greatest vertical (in lower figure T) will pass through 
од if the real curve were drawn. ‘The figure до f, A, 1, m, k, c, g, 
wil measure the amount of defleetion of beam at all points of 
beam. The defleetion at any point of beam being proportionate to 
length of its vertical through lower figure I. Тһе amount of this de- 
fleetion will be 


Amount of De- 
fiection, Defi- 
nite Pole Dis- 
tance. 


Where д — the deflection, in inches, at any point of beam, if pole 


ne ) (95)‏ ے8 
e. i‏ 


distance of upper strain diagram (z y) = (5) 


Where v, == the length of vertical, in inches, dropped from said 
point through lower figure I (see Fig. 151) 

Where /, = the length, in inches, of each equal part 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 
3 to 4, ete., into which beam was divided, [in our case L= 4, L.J 

Wherei — the moment of inertia, of eross-section at said point, in 
inches. 

Where 27 = the distance (measured with ineh-seale) of pole z from 
load lines in lower strain diagram. 


Where (>) =the safe modulus of rupture, per square-inch, of 


the material. 

Wheree —the modulus of elasticity, in pounds-inch, of the 
material. 

If we were to so proportion the beam that the moment of resis- 
tance at cach point would exactly equal the required moment of re- 
sistance as found above, we should have : 2 


Deflectlon vary- 
Ing Cross- 
section. 


(96) 


.— € 
> 


Where 8, v, zj, (+ ) e and [ same value as in Formula (95). 


Where v= 
length of corres- 
ponding vertical 
in npper figure 
CDEEGC, (to 
vertical v, of lower 
Fig. I) to be meas- 
ured in inches. 


Where = one- 


half the total depth 
of beam, in inches, 
Ilad we not made 


k 
ry-— ( >) we 
should have 


Defiection Pole 
Distance arbi- 
trary. 


c= Velez ГЕ ту. 


e. 1. 
(97). 

Where 8, о, 1, 
e, z j, and i same | 
value as in Form- сл: 
ula (95). 

Where z y = 
the length of pole 
distance from load 
line in upper 
strain diagram, 
measured in 
pounds. 

The same form- 
ule and methods :é 


could be applied ууу; sss titiagiiilti 


to eantilevers, but а гаа 
ЕТТЕН Шыны 


for these the arith- 
metical calcula- Jewle «f југ 
tions are so very 
er that it 
would be taking 
unnecessary trou- 
ble. Fig. 152. 
A few practical 
examples will make all of the foregoing more clear. 


ШІ 


|| lil || 


222' 


ng 


o 


— er VICA 


“о ~ 


1 This would be the greatest possible deflection, If the bean were not во pro- 
portioned, but of uniform cross-section throughout, the deflection would be less. 
n 3 Note that the division of the line уоп c; is the reverse of the division of the 

ine goc. 
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Example I. 


Single concen. 4 Georgia pine girder A В of 20004 span carries 
trated Load. a load w, of 2000 pounds 5’ 0" from right reaction В. 
What size should the girder be? 


Wo draw (Figure 152) A В= 240" at ineh-scale, and locate to, at 
60" to the left of В. Now draw a vertical line b a = 2000 pounds at 
pounds-scale. Seleet point z anywhere, but distant z y = 1200 


pounds. (1200 ponnds being = ( 2) or the safe modulus of rup- 


ture, per square-inch, of Georgia pine). Draw zh and za. Draw 
verticals through A, 10, and В. On vertical A begin at any point C, 
draw C E parallel z a, till it intersects verticals (0, at 42; then draw 
E G till it interseets vertical Bat G. Draw G C and oz parallel to 
С C. We seule o b, it scales 1500 pounds, so this, is the reaction at 
В. We seale a o, it scales 500 pounds and this is the reaction at A. 
The longest vertical through C E G is vertical w, therefore greatest 
bending-moment is at w, which we know is the саве. We scale E D 
at inch-scale, it seales 75 inches, therefore the (greatest) required 
moment of resistance will be at w, and will be Formula (92). 
r= 75. 
From Table I, section No. 2, we know for reetangular beams, 
= = therefore : 
2 
= = 75, or 
b. d* — 450. 
We will suppose the girder is not braced sideways, and needs to be 
pretty broad; let us try ¿= 5", we have then: 
5. = 450 or 
on = 90 and 
d = 9, 5" or the girder 
would have to be 5" x 94” or вау 5" х 10”. The bending-moment at 
w, is, of course, Formula (93) = E D. x y = 75.1200 = 90000 
(pounds-inch). 
Пад we calculated arithmetieally, we should have had, Formule 
(14) and (15): 


reaction A = MY 200022500 pounds. 


OBI mos 
EET 
Bending moment at w, would be (right side) Formule (23) and 
24). my, = 1500.60 — 0.2000 == 90000 (pounds-ineli) or check 
left) side my, == 500.180 — 0.2000 = 90000 (pounds-inch.) There- 
Íore required moment of resistance, Formula (18) 
— 90000 _ 75 
1200 
or same result as graphically. 

By drawing the horizontals from b between verticals B and tw, ; 
from a between verticals А and w,; and from o between verticals A 
and В we get the etched figure for measuring vertical shearing 
strains. We see at a glance that the shearing to the right of load is 
equal to the right reaction, and is constant at all points of right side 
am: while on the left side of load it is equal to the left reaction, 
and is constant at all points of the left side of beam. And this we 
know is the case, We need not bother with shearing, however, for 
we ean readily see there is no danger. For even immediately to the 
right of the load, the weakest point in our case, we know that one- 
half of the fibres of eross-section are not strained at all, or we should 


2000 = 1500 pounds. 


have one-half of area or 250 = 25 square-inches to resist 1500 


1500 
25 
safe resistance, per square-inch, of Georgia pine to shearing across 


the grain is (Table IV) (2) — 570 pounds. 


There is, however, some danger of excessive deflection ; we draw, 
therefore, tho figure c, f, g, by dividing the beam into ten equal parts, 
beginning and ending with half parts at the reaction, (each whole 


2 
part being 24" long, or l, == = 34”) 


pounds of shearing, ог =60 pounds per square-inch, while the 


We draw the verticals through these parts and get their lengths 
through figure C E G. These lengths we carry down in their proper 
succession on the load line gj c of the lower strain diagram, begin- 
ning at the top with the right vertical 1, putting immediately under 
this the length of second vertical 2, then 3 and so on till g c = sum 
of lengths of all ten verticals through C EG. We now select z at 
random (in our ease 120 inches from load line ог 2 ) — 120"). We 
now draw lines from z to g I, Ц, III, екс, to c. Construct figure 
g, f. c, by beginning at g, drawing line parallel to zg until it intersects 
prolongation of first vertical 1; then line parallel toz till it intersects 
prolongation of second vertical 2, ete. We now draw zo parallel 
C Jr We scale g o and find it scales 222", also c o which seales 162”; 
we divide c, g, at f, so that 

ci f 9 = P02 162: 
Carrying vertical ff, through figure we find it scales (v,) = 117" eon- 
tinuing ff, up to beam it gives us point F as the point of greatest de- 
. flection, we find A F scales 138". Над we used Formula (43) we 


è қ 210° — 60° 
should have located F at a distance from A or A F= 4 J—- rn” 
== 184, 17". So that we have a sufficiently accurate result. 

For the amount of deflection at Л we use Formula (95); we know 
5 3 
that (Table I, Section No. 2) = ا‎ 417, further for 
Georgia pine (7)= 1200 pounds. 


e= 1200000 (inch-pounds.) 

k= 94" 

+ — WE 
zJ — 120", therefore : 

__ 117. 24. 120. 1200 
^ 1200000 417 ` 
= 0,808” 

N а wo calculated the defleetion by Formula (41) we should have 

ad: 
remembering that m — 180" and n=60" and L-]-5 — 210 + 60 = 
300 


180. 300 


5 — 2000. 180. 60. 300 180. 
9.240. 1200000.417 Y 3 

= 0,803" 
Which proves the accuracy of the graphieal method. 


For a beam of 20 feet dr the deflection not to crack plastering 
should not exceed, Formula (28). 


5 = 20.0,03 = 0,6” 
Therefore, if our beam supports à plastered ceiling, it must bo re- 
designed to be stiffer. Either made deeper, in which ease it can be 


ШІ 


Serle of lbs 


Fig. 153. 


thinner, if braced sideways, or it can be thiekened suffieiently to re- 
duce the defleetion, see Formula (31). 


Example II. 


A hemlock girder А В (Fig. 158) of 16-foot span, 
What size 


Single centre 
load. carries a centre load w of 1000 pounds. 
should the girder be? 


We make A B=192" at inch scale; locate w at its centre F; 
make ba at any scale — (pounds-scale) — equal 1000 pounds. Se- 
leet pole z distant, х y = 750 pounds, from load line ра, (as 750 


pounds = ( 5.) the safe modulus of rupture per square inch of ћет- 


lock). Draw zb and za. Begin at G, draw G E parallel bx to 
vertical through load, and then draw E C parallel ax. Draw C G 
and then х о parallel C G, we find that o bisects ba or a o= ob =500 

unds. Each reaction is therefore one-half of the load; this we know 
is the caso. Greatest line through C G E we find is at D E, во that 
greatest bending-moment is at load; this we know is the case. DE 
scales 64" at inch-seale, therefore the required moment of resistance 
for the beam is, Formula (92) : 

‚„ 6%. 

and the greatest bending-moment at load, Formula (93) : 
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тя = 64. z y == 64.750 
= 48000 
Had we calculated arithmetieally we should have obtained the 
same results, for Formula (22 


т, = = 48000 
and Formula (18): 
_ 48000 _ 
mm d 


Now from Table I, Section No. 2, we know that for rectangular 


scetions : 
b.d? 

7 © 

$.42= 64.6 = 384. 

ТЕ we assume the beam as 4” thick, we have then: 
4. d? = 384. 

d? = = 96 or 
d= ув = 9,8” or we will make the beam 4” x 10”. 


We draw the figure O, H J K N O for shearing and find it is con- 
stant throughout the whole length of beam and equal to length O, H 
or N O measured at pounds scale, or 500 pounds. This is so small 
we need not bother with it. 

To obtain the deflection diagram we divide G C into eight equal 
parts, each part gl = 24” and begin at each end with half 
parts, drawing the eight vertieals through C E G. 

We lay off their exact lengths in proper succession on the lower 
load line g e, beginning at the top with the right vertical. Select 
pole z at random, in this case distant from load line z  —180". We 
now draw the figure c, g, f, and find greatest deflection is at its cen- 
tre f f, ; for z o parallel с, g, biseets gc. We seale f f, at inch scale 
— 44", therefore greatest deflection of beam at centre, Formula (95), 


8 
remembering that (Table I, Seetion No. 2) Ee = 333 and 


(Table IV) e= 800000 
__ 44. 24. 180. 750 — " 
8= 800000 .333 ` m 


Had we calculated the deflection arithmetically from Formula (40) 


Seale of Inches 8 
1111112111 1j £ E y 
Scala ef ls. SY 
a 
Fig. 154. 


we should have had: 
5 — 1, 1000. 1928 
` 48 800000. 333 
or practically the same result. 
If the beam supported plastered work the deflection should not ex- 
ceed, Formula (28) 
Š — 16.0, 03 = 0,48" 
Still, unless we were very particular, the beam could be passed as 
practically stiff enough, 


— 0,548" 
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Example III. 


Two concen- A white pine beam AB Fig. 154, of 19-foot span 

trated loads, carries two loads, one w, = 800 pounds, four feet from 
left support, the other то, —1200 pounds, two feet from right support. 
What size should the beam be? 


Make АВ at inch scale = 144 inches, locate w, so that А w,== 48”, 
and w, so that В w, == 24". At any (pounds seale) make b c —1200 
pounds and са — 800 pounds. Select pole x distant from ba; 
z y =900 pounds, the safe modulus of rupture per square inch of 
white pine; draw х0, хс and za. Construct C D E G parallel to 
these lines. Draw С G, and parallel to same z o, then will a о = 738 
рота be reaction at А, and 05 —1267 pounds be reaction at В. 

Ve scale vertical D N at w, —39" and ТЕ at w,,== 35", therefore 
greatest bending-moment is at w, and Formula (93) 
My, =39. 900 = 35100 

ade the required moment of resistance at w, Formula (92) 

will be: 


T= DN =B! 
Now from Table I, Section No. 2, 
2 
n= € , Or 


- b.d? == 6.39 = 234. 
Now if b — 3" we should have 


di = 78 and 
d=y78= say 9”, or the beam would need to be 3" x 9”. 


We should have obtained practically the same results arithmeti- 
cally, for : Formule (16) and (17): 


Б __ 800.96 , 1200.24 __ 
Reaetion atA== T pe = 733. 
Benin a В 


144 + 144 
check: A + В = w, + 0, = 800 + 1200 = 2000 pounds and 
733 + 1267 = 2000 pounds. 

Beginning at В we have to pass over load w,, (1200 pounds) and 
on to w, before passing amount of reaction B (1267 pounds) there- 
fore greatest bending-moment at w, We know from Formula (24) 
it would be: 

My, == 1267.96 — 72.1200 = 35232 
and check from Formula (23) 

My, == 733.48 — 0,800 — 35184 
being near enough for practical purposes. From Formula (18) we 
should have had: 


We now draw the shearing diagram 0, H TJ K L M 0, as shown 
in Figure 154, and find the amount of shearing 
from A to w,— O, H — 733 pounds, 
from w, to:0,— J 5 = 67 pounds, 
from w, to В = М О == 1267 pounds. 
We can overlook it, for even at the weakest point of beam for re- 


sisting cross-shearing we have half the area, or 5 as) square 


inches. 

White pine will safely resist 250 pounds per square inch in cross- 
shearing (Table IV) or the beam would resist. 

183. 250 — 3375 pounds at its weakest point for eross-shearing, 
(vize: at w,) and twice as much at the reactions. 

To find the deflection we divide G C into eight equal parts, begin- 
ning with half parts (or ¡== 18") and draw the verticals 
through C DE G. We now make the lower load line g с equal the 
sum of these verticals, beginning at the top with the right vertical. 

Selcet z distant from g c (the load line) = /— 108". Drawzg,zc, 
etc., and construct g, c, f, as before. 

We draw 2 o parallel c, 9. Now g o measures 116 inches and o с 
108 inches, therefore divide с, g, at f so that: 

єў: ја = 116: 108 

Carrying the vertical f f, up to point F of beam, we find the point 

of greatest deflection F, where 
В F= 69)" and А F= 744" 
We find f f, scales 42", remembering that (Table I, Section No. 2) 


¿= m 182, and that for white pine Table IV e= 850000 pounds 


we have Formula (95): 
5 _ 42. 18. 108. 900 
77 850000 .182 
Had we attempted to get this result arithmetically by inserting the 
values in Formula (41) (and remembering that n is always the nearer 
support, or in our case respectively 48” and 24”, while m respectively 
96” and 120") we should realize the advantage of the graphical 
method, for : 


, 800. 96,48. (144 -} 48). ү шге) + 1200. 96.48. (144 + 24). 


9. 144. 850000. 182 
If we figure out the above tedious formula we should have 


=0,475" 


120. (141 25) 
ШЫ 


Š ошоо" й 


or practically the same result as we obtained graphically. 
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The safe deflection, were the beam to carry plastering, should not | larger than 9,2", and of course wooden beams are never ordered to 


exceed Formula (28) 
0 = 12. 0, 03 — 0,36" 
Our beam is therefore not nearly stiff enough, and we must make it 
thicker ; or else if we wish to save material, we will make it thinner, 
but deeper ; and then brace it sideways, see Formula (31). 


Example IV. 


A spruce girder A B of 18-foot span carries five 
п a Т У hen ale should the 


Five Concentra- 1 1 
ted Loads. pads, as shown in Figure 155. 
girder be? 


w 


° 
a 


SS OSCARS овес 2 BaD ВЕБЕ ОУ: SSS 


"Pu 


Fig. 155. 


We draw A В — 216" (inch seale); further 
ba= 2700 pounds (sum of loads at pounds scale); make 
bh =w, = 540 pounds, 
ће = ww == 180 pounds, 
e d = W, = 360 pounds, 
de= w, == 120 pounds, and 
ca= w, = 900 pounds. 


Select x distant z y = 1000 pounds from b a, (as 1000 = (7) for 


spruce, see Table IV). Draw z), zh, ze, etc., and figure C D G. 
Draw zo parallel C G; it divides load line as follows: 

а o= 1580 pounds or reaction at A. 

05 — 1120 pounds or reaction at В. 

We find longest vertical through C DG, is at load w,, therefore 
greatest bending-moment on beam at w, ; now D E scales 704", there- 
fore Formula (93): 

My, = 70}. 1000 = 70500 
and Formula (92) 
r=70,5 
From Tablo J, Section No. 2, 
„=> = 70, 5 and if b=5, we һауе 
5. 42 ==6.70, 5 or 
d? — 84, 6, and 
d =y81, 6 = 9,2" or say 10" whieh is the nearest size 


fractions of inches. 

Пай we worked arithmetically we should have had prnctieally tho 
same results. 

From Formule (16) and (17) we should kave had: 
reaction at A — 1580 pounds, 
reaction at В = 1120 pounds. 

From rule for finding greatest bending-moment we should have 
located it at w, and then had Formula (23) 

Mw, == 1580. 72 — 48.900 = 70560 
and from Formula (18) 
у = 10560 — 70, 56. 
1000 

We now draw the shearing diagram О, IT I J K L M N P O and 
find as follows : 
C-oss-shearing A to w, i= И O = 1580 pounds. 
Cross-shearing 10, tow, = J K = 680 pounds. 
Cross-shearing w, to w= K Г, == 40 pounds. 
Cross-shearing w, to toy = М Је == 400 pounds. 
Cross-shearing w, to шу = N 5 = 580 pounds. 
Cross-shearing w, іо В == P O — 1120 pounds. Е 

We need not bother with it, therefore. For deflection we now di- 
vide C G again into eight equal parts, (or == 27") beginning 
with half parts at C and G. We now make lowcr load lines gos 
the sum of the eight verticals, putting the right vertical at the top 
from g down. We select pole z at a distance 2] = 1220” from ус and 
draw zg, ze, ete. We construct figure gf, с, and draw zo parallel to 
€,g». We now divide c, g, at f, so that 

9.7: Ус. = co: og, carrying f/f, up to beam, we have the point 

F, distant 102" from £ and 114” from A, which is the point of 
greatest deflection. We find that f £ scales 102”, remembering that 


e = 850000 for spruce (Table IV), and that i= zur (See 


Table J, Section No. 2) wo have, Formula (95). 
5 — 192. 27.120. 1000 9 gg 
- . 850000.417 ^" 
This would be too much for plastering, for if the girder supported 
plastering, the deflection should not exceed Formula (28) 
8 —18. 0, 03 = 0,54" 
We must therefore decpen the beam very materially. 
We uso Formula (31), 
1 


<= 


5.48 
In our case it would be 
Е med 
АГ aon 0008 


° Supposing we were to make the beam 4" x 12", then we should 
ayo 

1 

Figs == 9 000 144 


The deflection of the latter, then, would be 
$: 0,93= 0, 000144 : 0,0002 or 


8= 0, 93. 0,000144 = 0,67” still too much deflection. 
Were we to make the bcam 3” x 14”, we should have : 
INS 
ziga = 90001215 


The corresponding deflection for this beam would be : 
6: 0, 93 = 0,0001215 : 0,0002 or 
__ 0, 93. 0,0001215 _ 7 
8 = 50009 7080 
or just about what would be required in the way of stiffness. 


Пай we used Formula (95) we should have had, remembering that 
now 


zl 


Я = 


. 3.148 _ 
t= 13 = 686 


— 102. 27.120.1000 _ » 
Š= 850000.686 0508 


showing that we have made no mistake in applying Formula (31). 
If we have any doubts as to whether a 3” x 14" stick is as strong as 
а 9" x 10" we use Formula (30) and have for the former 

x= 3. 14? = 588 
while for the latter 

2 ==5. 103== 500, so that the 3" x 14” stick is actually 
much stronger, as well as much stiffer than the 5" x 10%, It is, how- 
ever, a very thin beam, and would be apt to warp or twist, unless 
braced sideways about every five feet of its length. 

To attempt to get the deflection of the girder arithmetieally would 
be a very tedious operation. It could be done, however, by inserting 
in Formula (41) the different valucsfor n and m, remembering every 
time to make n the distance from each weight to the nearer support 
to respective weight, and m the distance from same weight to the 
further support. Louis DECorrET Berg. 


[To be continued.] 
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МУКА САРА 


TABLE FOR SIZES OF WOOD FLOOR JOISTS. 


t] 2 ЕСЕ СОСЕ СЕЕ 
2 Length. Size. Space. |Load 125 tbs., рег ['.| Сарасњу Factor 10. 
L ¿A у ft. in. in. Ibs. tbs. 
x = 3 4 10 2х10 16 1664 2222 
[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 11 2x 10 16 1832 2020 
ipti ildi includin tatement of cost. 12 2х 10 16 2000 1852 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a stat of cost.] 3 2 ed ge Feed oun 
12 
HOUSE FOR GORHAM THURBER, ESQ, PROVIDENCE, R, 1. MR. Е. LA ЛЫҒЫ б йе ed 
I. NICKERSON, ARCHITECT, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 14 3x12 16 2333 3428 
15 8x12 16 2500 3200 
[Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Editlon.] 16 3x12 16 2666 3000 
17 3x12 16 2832 2823 
13 3x12 12 2250 2666 
18 3x14 J6 3000 3630 
19 3 x 12 12 2315 2526 
19 3x 14 16 3166 3438 
20 3x12 12 2500 2400 
20 3x 14 16 3333 3264 
21 3x14 12 2625 3110 
22 3x14 12 2750 2970 
23 3x14 12 2875 2840 


The ends of joists to have 6” bearings, eut to splay 3” in their 
depths and to be cross-bridged in rows 5’ 0” apart with 14" x3” 
stuff nailed with two nails at eaclı end, and about every fifth joist of 
upper floors to be anehored to the walls with 2" x 2” wrought-iron 
anchors turned up and forked as per sketch (Figure 41), and the 
joists оп inte- 
rior walls on 
line of anchor- 
ed joists to be 
properly tied 
with 1" x 2" 
iron straps, 
forming a con- 
tinnous tie 
across the 
building. The 
joists to be cut 
to a camber of 
$" in every 
Fig. 41. 12' 0" of span 
and to be sized to a uniform depth and erown. Levelling up of 
pes to be made under their entire bearing with stone, slate or 

rieks; no wood bloeks will be allowed. 

AIL framing to be as shown and executed in the best and most 
workmaulike manner, with all necessary bolts, plates, rods, angle- 
irons, stirrups, ete., seeurely nailed and bolted to joists and trim- 
mers. All tail-beams bearing on trimmers to be framed with tenons, 
as shown by sketch (Figure 42), and the built headers to be well 
spiked together and | р 
bolted if more than two 
joists are used. All headers 
to be hung in wrought-iron 
stirrups 3” x 2” and bolted 
where necessary with $” 
diameter bolts. No tim- 
ber to be framed closer 
than 1" to chimney or hot- 
air flue. 

Where drawings do not 
show the sizes of framing 
timbers, the joists to be Fig 42. 
framed with double trimmers and trimmer-headers at stairs, chim- 
neys, ete. Double joists to be placed under all stud-partitions and 
to be well spiked together. ` 

For earrying terracotta plates on whieh floor-tiling is to be laid, 
1” x 2” eleats to be nailed to each side of joists. } 

All floor-joists (except for floors where marble tiling is to be laid 
and eeiling-joists to be covered with square-edged boards 1” thie 
and not over 8” wide, dressed one side to a uniform thiekness, to be 
elose jointed and nailed at each bearing at right angles to oe with 
two nails; on top of this rough or under flooring best quality tarred 
building-paper is to be laid, well tacked down, on which is to be laid 
the dressed, tongued-and-grooved flooring. А 

The stud-partitions, where shown on drawings and where required, 
to be construeted with 2" x 4” studs (sometimes 3” x 6") set with 
narrow edge in face of partition, spaeed 16” from centres, to have a 
capping and sill where not resting on or located parallel with floor- 
joists, of same size as studs, and to have one row of diagonal bridg- 
ing 5’ 0” above floor. All openings to be double studded and trussed, 
and all studding, sill, eap and bridging to be securely nailed 
together. à 

АП ceilings to be cross-furred with 1" x 2" stuff spaced 12" on 
centres securely nailed, forming a plain level ceiling. 

Furring against exterior walls to prevent dampness when made of 
wood (this is seldom done and should be avoided if possible), to be 
2" x 2” stuff spaeed 12" to 16" on centres, seeurely spiked into 
joints of the briekwork or to wood pieces built in the brickwork for 
the purpose. 

Furring for eorniees, architraves, arehes, eté., to be generally 2" 
x 2" lumber, spaced 12" to 16" on eentres securely spiked to sup- 
porta the profiles to be closely followed, allowing $’ for lath and 
plaster. 


| 
| 


DESIGN FOR CLUB-HOUSE OF THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUD, 
BEDGEMERE, L. I. MR. GEORGE MARTIN 11088, ARCIHTECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WILKES-BARRE, PA. MR. 
BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MOORIIEAD, WIS. MR. J. WALTER 
STEVENS, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MELROSE HALL, OAK LANE, PA. MR. IIARRISON ALLBRIGHT, 
ARCHITECT, PIIILADELPHIA, PA. 


"SIINGLE-NOOK": JIOUSE FOR BRANDER MATTHEWS, ESQ. 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. 1. МВ. G. A. FREEMAN, ЈЕ. ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING PRAC- 
TICE!— XI. 


CARPENTER WORK. 


NDER this trade is generally 
ü included the entire construc- 
tion of frame houses, the floor- 
joists, stud-partitions, roof-trusses, 
framing, etc., of stone and brick 
buildings, wood fenees, shingles and 
roof trimmings when made of wood. 
Dressed flooring, construetion of 
stairs, glazed sereens, counters, 
=" wainseotting, doors and windows, 
RG are specified under the head of 
VS > joiner-work. 
Arabian To mb Marine-hospital wards, quarantine 
öfter L'Architedvre. stations and such other temporary 
buildings which are required by the 
Government and expected to last 
only a few years, are built of wood, that is, frame buildings; all 
other buildings, custom-houses, court-houses and post-oflices, are built 
of stone or brick, and the eonstruetion of floors and roof made of 
iron or wood, frequently a combination of the two materials, 

It is generally the eustom to make the first floor of iron even when 
the other floors and roof are wood, exeept when the appropriation is 
very small for the size of tbe building, in which case the first floor 
is made of wood. A great many of the cheaper grade of buildings 
are of this character. Sometimes the floor immediately over the 
boiler-room for the heating apparatus is constructed of iron and the 
remainder of the first floor of wood. 

The kind of lumber is that generally used for framing in the 
vicinity where the building is erected, hard yellow pine being the 
most used. Georgia and Florida pine is considered of a high qual- 
ity and is generally preferred; pine from Maine, Michigan and 
Arkansas is also much used, white oak in some localities, and fir and 
redwood on the Pacific Slope. 


nn ————— 


SPECIFICATION. 


All the lumber to be best quality pine or other approved suitable 
wood, thoroughly seasoned, straight-grained, free from sap, shakes 
and large or loose knots and to be square-edged, true and out of 
wind. All floor and eeiling joists, headers, trimmers, ctc., to be of 
dimensions and loeated as shown and noted on the drawings. 


1Continued from page 212, Мо, 645. 
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Roof. — The roof generally, including trusses, wall-plates, pur- 
lins, rafters, hips, valleys, ridges, collars, ceiling-beams, framing 
around chimneys, scuttles, dormers, ete., with the necessary stone or 
cast-iron bearing-plates, irun anchors, tie and tension rods, straps, 
stirrups, bolts, ete., to be framed of the dimensions shown, closely 
cut and fitted and substantially nailed, spiked and secured in place. 

Trusses. — The trusses to have bearing-plates of stone or iron or 
to rest on the wall-plates, so as to distribute the weight properly on 
the brickwork ; the feet of trusses to be anchored to walls by iron 
rods 3” diameter 3' 0" long, built in walls, with gib-plates 8" x 4" x 
3 on ends. For wood-trusses the rafters, struts and lower chord on 

oom are made of wood; all tie and tension rods, king-rods, etc., are 
made of wrought-iron; all connections to be with mortises and 
tenons securely pinned or may be made with iron shoes or straps at 
feet, iron saddle for king-rod at apex, angle-irons, fish-plates, etc., 
all seeurely bolted with the necessary wood blocking. All tension- 
rods to have sleeve-nuts for tightening. Е 

Ритітз. — The purlins for carrying the jack-rafters should rest on 
top of the principal or truss rafters and secured thereto with angle- 
irons, straps and bolts. Where necessary for the jack-rafters to be 
on the same plane with the principals, tbe purlins may be hung from 
the principals by wrought-iron straps. 

Wall-Plates. — The wall-plates on which the jack-rafters are to 
rest are generally made 3" x 8” or 2" x 12", halved at joints and 
eorners, well өртке and anchored every 6” 0” with 3” rods about 
$' 0" long with gib-plate (or 6” bent end) at bottom built in brick- 
work, and to have large washer with nut above wall-plate; the hip, 
valley and jaek rafters to be seenrely spiked to wall plate, purlins 
and ridges and to each other. Where the span is ا‎ and no spe- 
cial trusses are required, the rafters to have collar-ties 2” x 6” to 
2" x 10" spiked to sides which may form ceiling-joists to attic. 

The hips, ridges and valley-rafters should bave from 14 to 2 
times the area in cross section of the jack-rafters, which vary in size 
from 2" x 8" to 3" x 12", spaced generally 2’ 0" on centres. 

Dormers. — Openings to be left for dormers where required and 
the dormers to be framed with 2" x 4" scantling and 2" x 4" or 2" 


‘x 6” rafters, the spacing of both to be 16" on centres. 


The roof framing to be doubled at chimneys and kept 2" away 
from the same. Properly-shaped wood blocks to be nailed to hips 
and ridges for securing the ornamental metalwork to. 

Boarding. — The entire roof and the roofs and sides of dormers, 
cupolas, towers, ete., to be covered with square-edged, rough board- 
ing 1" (Шек and not over 8" wide, close-jointed and nailed to each 
bearing, and all the boarding to be covered witl a layer of fibre or 
resin-sized building-paper well lapped and taeked down. 

Skylights, seuttles and ventilators generally to be constructed of 
12” or 2" lumber, substantially secured to roof framing, to have а 
curb not less than 4" high and made ready to receive the glazed 
sash of skylight and the galvanized-iron ventilator. The seuttle to 
have a cover framed together and covered with IX X charcoal tin 
or fourteen-ounee copper, to be hung with strong wrought-iron 
hinges and fastened with hasp-staple and padlock with ehain. 

Mill Construction, which is now frequently met with in this coun- 
try in mills, warehouses, office-buildings, etc., has never been adopted 
in Government buildings for floors, but in a few instances roofs have 
been eonstrueted on this principle, which consists in framing the 
trusses, rafters, purlins, hips, ridges, ete., in the same manner as 
heretofore mentioned, but the timbers are placed much farther 
apart and are made correspondingly large in order to bear the heav- 
ier loads of greater surfaces, the theory being to make all the tim- 
bers large so that in ease of fire they will be much longer in burning 
than if sinall timbers were used and thus allow a longer time for pnt- 
ting out the fire. When mill construction is used, the roof-boarding 
is generally made 2" and sometimes 3" thick. 

Flag-pole. — Trimmers for seat for flag-pole to be framed in attic- 
floor where shown, to be blocked apart and strongly nailed, the foot 
of pole to rest in east-iron shoe 2” metal which must be substantiall 
bolted to trimmers, the collar at roo'-line to be wrought-iron 3” x 8" 
of the required length and fastened to rafters. 

The flag-pole to be pine or spruce, straight-grained, and free from 
knots, sap and shakes; 8" diameter at the butt, 4" at top and 25' 0" 
high above tbe roof. The top to be banded with a wrought-iron 
collar, and to have a 10" diameter eopper-ball gilded with X XX 
gold-leaf mounted on a wrought-iron rod. The pole to be furnished 
with two lignum vite sheaves and two galvanized iron halyard 
cleats. Two sets of best hemp halyards to be rove before raising. 
The pole to have two eoats of linseed oil and one coat of spar varnish. 

Balloon framing. — Balloonframing consists of a sil on top of 
which the studs are set and secured, the capping or plate on top of 
studs, the ribbon or timber for carrying the Intermediate floors, the 
bracing at angles and framing of openings. 

The sill where resting on a wall or underpinning to be made 4" x 
6" or 4" x 8", to be halved at connections and corners, and securely 
spiked; where not resting on a continuous wall, but on piers, it must 
be made larger and caleulated in same manner as girders. 

The studs to be 3" x 4" or 3" x 6", with a post of douhle the size 
at corners, to be doubled at all openings and firmly nailed to sills and 
to plates, each angle to be thoroughly braced on both sides at top to 
plate and at bottom to sill, with braces of same size as studs; the 
studs to be in one piece up to plate earrying the rafters, to be spaced 
16" on eentres and to be trussed over openings where necessary, and 
to have one row of diagonal bracing 5' 0" above floor. 


The plate generally to be the same size as the studs, securely 
spiked on top of studs and halved at eonnections and corners, and 
well spiked. 

The ribbon for earrying intermediate floors to be 13" or 2" x 6," 
let into studs with about 1^ projection and securely spiked. 

The framing of floors, rafters, etc., to be as heretofore deseribed, 
exeept that the floor-joists wherever coming against studs to be 
seeurely nailed thereto and toe-nailed to sill, ribbon or plate where 
not coming against studs; the rafters to be spiked to plate. 

The entire sides of studding to be covered with 1" thiek boards 
not over 8" wide, nailed to each stud diagonally laid, this to be eovered 
with tarred or resin-sized building paper, and over this the dressed 
lapped-siding to be nailed. 

All the trimmings, cornices, eave-boards, gutters, door and window 
trimmings to be of white-pine worked to sizes, mouldings, ete., 
shown and securely nailed in place. 

The ends of rafters may projeet beyond eaves to support the 
cornices, or where necessary Басым to be nailed to plate and to 
rafters for carrying the eornices and gutters, 

The lapped-siding is generally 2” thiek, dressed, moulded and 
rabbeted, about 4” wide, nailed on horizontally, and butting squarely 
against all casings or trimmings of openings and against angle boards, 
which slıould be from 4” t0 6” wide. 

Shingles. — Shingles are generally used to cover the roofs of frame 
buildings where cost is essential, as they are usually cheaper than 
good tin. They are made of pine sawed, also of eedar and chestnut 
shaved, but the best in the Eastern markets are the shaved сургевв 
shingles about 6" to 7" wide and 18" to 24" long; they should bo 
nailed at waist with two shingle nails showing 4" to 6" to the weatlier, 
and be closely cut at hips and valleys, and have double courses at 
eaves and ridges. Red-wood shingles are used almost entirely on the 
Pacific eoast, they are also being used in the East. 

Fences. — Wood fences are frequently constructed on the rear and 
sides of lots around Government buildings. The posts to bo locust 
or cedar 6" to 8" in diameter, generally dressed above ground and 
from 3’ to 4' 0" in the ground, the portion in ground to be tarred, 
they are to be spaced from 8' to 10’ apart. The rails to be 3" x 4" 
dressed hard pine, let into posts 2" and securely spiked: frequently 
the top rail is laid flatwise on top of post and spiked thereto, and the 
post bevelled off back of the іі, 

When the fence is made of close boards, the boarding to be 3” 
thick, 3" to 34” wide, dressed, matehed and b aded, set perpendicularly 
and nailed witl two nails to each rail, to have a base board at bottom 
10" to 12" high, nailed to posts and a grooved eap to be let over the 
boarding and nailed to same. 

Where pickets are used they are to be hard pine or oak 2” thick, 
3” wide and set 3” apart, securely nailed to each rail. 

The entire wood fence to be painted three coats of lead and oil 
paint on both sides; the finisbing tint to be approved. 


MEASUREMENT. 


All wood-framing work, floor-joists, studding, sills, wall-plates, roof- 
truss timbers and rafters are measured by the foot board measure 
[board measure = 1 square foot 1” thick]; in taking the lengths for 
such timber they should be taken to an even number of feet (i. e., 12”, 
14’, 16’ and so on), because unless specially ordered all framing lumber 
is sawcd and kept in stock in even foot-lengtbs, and when a piece of 
timber is of an odd length the next above even foot nıust be taken to 
get the piece out and hence the waste. 

Rough-boarding for siding, under flooring, roof-boarding, ete., is 
measured net per foot board measure, and builders generally allow 
1 for wastage. 

Dressed or l*pped-siding is measured per square foot, specified 
thickness, and 3 is generally allowed for wastage. 

White-pine trimmings, cornices, mouldings, ete, are generally 
estimated by the piece or lineal foot of moulding. 

Shingles are generally estimated by the thousand, sometimes 
per square. Fences are estimated per lineal foot, giving deserip- 
tion, and flag-poles, per piece. 

The allowance for wastage is generally followed by builders, but 
the practice of the office is to measure net quantities and allow in 
price for the wastage. 


COST. š 


The eost of carpenter-work is dependent on the price of lumber in 
the locality where required, the market prices differing greatly in 
most cities, Chicago being considered the cheapest market for fram- 
ing lumber, especially that grown in the lake regions. Redwood, 
which is so plentiful on the Pacifie slope that it is often used fur 
framing, boarding, ete., is so costly in the Eastern States that it is 
seldom used, and then principally for interior finishing wood and 
shingles; the cost, of course, being oceasioned by the transportation 
for such a great distanee. 

Pine floor-joists, with the rough boardiug over same, will average 
about 3' 6" board measure per square foot of floor area, and cost, 
about 2c. to Зе. per foot board measure put in place, or Те. to 10e. per 
square foot of floor arca. 

Stud partitions, 3" x 4" x 16" on centres, will average 1’ board 
measure to 1 square foot of wall, and eost, put in plaee, about same 
as floor-joists, 2с. to 3c. per foot. 

Roof-framing, trusses, boarding, ete., will average from 4' to 6' 
board measure per square fuot of roof-surface, and cost about 4c. to 
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6e. per foot board measure, or 15e. to 30e. per square foot of roof- 
surface dependent on framing and trusses. 
1882, Albany Southern pine floor-joists, 43e. a foot board measure, 
ut in plaee. 
1882, Paducah, Ky., oak floor-joists, 16. per foot board measure, 
furnished. 
1886, Baltimore rough pine lumber, $13 per thousand feet. 
Lapped-siding costs from бе. to Те. per square foot, put in place, 
and trimmings, mouldings, ete., may be estimated at about 12e to 
15e. per square foot, put in place. Es = 
Shingles vary so in eost that the weekly price-list for nearest 
market had best be referred to for prices of them furnished; the 
labor of nailiug them on is worth from $1 to $1.50 per square, or 
about $2 to $2.50 per thonsand. қ 1 
The ordinary close board fenee and picket fenee, including posts, 
ete., eomplete, are worth from 60e. to $1 per lineal foot put up com- 
lete. 
5 It may be well to say that in estimating all earpenter-work, the 
market priees of the materials in the locality should be obtained ; 
the question of cost of labor of putting said materials in place should 
then be earefully considered as to wages of mechanies and the hours 
worked per day, and can only be aecurately estimated after long ex- 
perience and using good judgment. The foregoing prices are ouly 
given as approximate guides. Jas. E. BLACKWELL, 


EARLY SETTLER MEMORIALS.! — XII. 


MEMORIALS TO JOHN PAULDING, DAVID WILLIAMS AND ISAAC 
VAN WART. 


ТІ‏ سے 


Monument to the Brothers Cairoli, Rome, Italy. Ercole Rosa, Sculptor. 


O ineident in the war of the Revolution awakened so deep an in- 
N terest at the time of the oeeurrenee, or has beeome so important 
a part of Ameriean history, as the eapture of Major Andre. 
“The happiness and progress of mankind have as often been advanced 
or retarded by small events as by great battles. Three hundred 
men, led by Leonidas, stemmed the Persian torrent at Thermopylæ; 
in 1780 three farmers preserved the liberties of the American people. 
The month of September of that year was a gloomy and anxious 
time for Washington and Congress. Charleston had fallen, Gates 
had been disastronsly defeated, and the whole South had eome 
under British eontrol. New Jersey was overrun, and twenty thou- 
sand of the enemy's veterans were gathered in New York City. The 
Freneh fleet had sailed away, a large reinforeement to the British 
navy had arrived, and Washington's cherished plan of attacking the 
сиу had to be abandoned. The only American force worthy the 
name of an army, numbering less than twelve thousand men, suffer- 
ing from long arrears of pay, without money to send their starving 
families, and short of every kind of supplies, was eneamped at and 
about West Point. The eapture of this post, controlling the passes 
of the Hudson, with its war materials, vital to the maintenance of 
the patriot army, and its garrison of four thousand troops, ineluding 
the person of Washington, would end the war, in the judgment of 
many British generals and statesmen. 


1Continued from No. 610, page 107. 
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« Fortify from Canada to the city of New York,” said they, “and 
we can hold the colonies together.” “Capture and place a chain of 
posts along the route from New York City to Canada, and we ean 
erush rebellious New England, aud awe all the rest into submission," 
said the British Cabinet. 

'The battle of Saratoga and surrender of Burgoyne, defeated the 
last and most formidable attempt to aecomplish this result by arms. 

It was now sought to be aceomplished by treason. 

During the eighteen months, previous to this memorable Septem- 
ber, Benediet Arnold, the General-Commandaut of West Point, had 
been earrying on a eorrespondenee, over the signature of Gustavus, 
with Major John André, who replied as Johu Anderson, Adjutant- 
General of the British forces, and who aeted for Sir Henry Clinton. 
This correspondenee, written in the vocabulary of trade, and treat- 
ing of the barter and sale of cattle aud goods, was really the haggling 
about the price and betrayal of the post of West Point, the liberties 
of the American people and the destiny of a human soul. Arnold 
well understood the conditions surrounding the Amerieau army aud 
the importance of West Point, to either party. Deprived of his 
command in the army, a bankrupt, as the result of excesses, smart- 
ing under the reprimand of Congress, although retaining the eon- 
fidence of Washington, he seeured the command of West Point for 
the purpose of selling it to the Dritish. The time had eome for 
action, and the British must be satisfied as to the identity of their 
man and the firmness of his purpose, and eommit him beyoud the 
possibility of retreat. For, said Sir Henry Clinton, “We propose 
to risk no lives upon the possibility of deceit or failure." 

The first meeting, appointed at Dobbs Ferry, between Arnold and 
André, on the 12th of September, failed, and the former came near 
being captured. With the audaeity of a fiend, he reported his visit 
at onee to Washington, and the next day wrote a letter to General 
Greene, expressing bitter indignation against Gates for his Southern 
defeat, and the apprehensiou that it would leave an indelible stain 
upon his reputation. i 

Soon after, he met Washington, on his way to see Rochambean at 
Hartford, carried him across the river at Verplank's Point, in his 
barge, and there asked his ehief's permission to attend, ostensibly, to 
a matter eoneerning some eonfiseated lands, but really to arrange for 
an interview with André; hut Washington refused his permission, 
saying the matter had better be left with the civil authorities. 
Arnold, however, lurked in the bushes of the Long Cove helow 
Haverstraw, sent a boat at midnight to the * Vulture," a British gun- 
boat having Audré on board, to bring the latter to the shore. André, 
disguised in a eloak, and eautioned by Sir Henry Clinton not to go 
within the American lines, not to be the bearer of any papers, nor 
even to disguise himself, returned with the boatmen and remained 
with Arnold until daylight, arranging the terms of the surrender, 
when they repaired to the house of J. H. Smith, where the 
bargain was eompleted September 22, 1780; André receiving 
the plans of the fortifications, armament and troops at West 
Point, and the proceedings of Washington's last Couneil of 
War. Ile also receives the assuranee that the defences of the fort 
shall fall withont a blow, and assures Arnold, in return, of a 
Brigadier-Generalship in the British army and seven thousand 
pounds in money. Arnold returus to the fort, and André, further 
disguised and armed with a pass from Arnold in the name of John 
Anderson, erosses the river to Verplanck's Point, in eompany with 
Smith, as a guide, passes through Livingston's camp in safety and 
hurries on to New York. 

Colonel Livingston, who eommanded at Verplanek's, did not like 
the appearanee or presenee of the * Vulture" im that locality, and 
had applied to Arnold, a few days before the meeting of the con- 
spirators, for a heavy gun to fire upon her, but being refused, he used 
a little four-pounder, and with sueh effect that she was obliged to 
drop down the river fifteen miles. Smith, André's guide, did not 
dare to attempt to reach the vessel by boat, and so the land journey 
was determined upon. At Crumpond, Captain Boyd, an inquisitive 
Yankee, stopped the travellers. and though Arnold's pass surprised 
bim, he persuaded them to remain over night. At early dawn they 
departed, with Captain Boyd's advice to look out for the eowboys. 
At Pine's Bridge, Smith's eourage failed, and he bade his eompanion 
good-by. Smith returned to West Point, reported André's Miet to 
Arnold, contiuned on to Fishkill, and supped that night with Wash- 
ington and his staff. André, fearing nothing from the eow-boys and 
being in the neighborhood of his friends, the loyalist families, struek 
for the river road. 

On the morning of the same day, September 23, seven of the 
young farmers of the vieinity of Tarrytown, some of whom had served 
in the Continental army, heard that a number of horses had beeu 
stolen, aud they formed themselves into a scouting party to intereept 
the thieves if they should attempt to pass with their booty to New 
York. Three of the party, John Paulding, about twenty years 
of age, Isaac Van Wart, of the same age, and David Williams, five 
years older, stationed themselves on the post-road at a small brook, 


hidden by some bushes, just above Tarrytown. Paulding was dressed ` 


in a British uniform, a yager coat, green laced with red, whieh had 
been given him by a friend in New York, after he had eseaped from 
the British prison, four days before. They seated themselves in the 
bushes, and were playing eards, when they heard the footsteps of a 
galloping horse. On approaching the road, they saw a gentleman 
riding towards them. It was André. As he neared them, they 
eocked their muskets, aimed at him, and he cheeked his horse. lle 
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was the first to speak, and said, “Му lads, I hope you belong to our 
party.” Paulding asked, * What pee ty, And André answered, 
‘¢The lower party." To which Panlding said, “Wo do.” André 
then told them that he was a British officer, who had been up in the 
country on particular business, and did not wish to be detained a 
single moment. Пе then showed them his gold watch as an evidenee 
that he was a gentleman. Paulding then told him that they were 
Americans. 

Somewhat diseoncerted, André exelaimed, “God bless my sonl! а 
man must do anything to get along, I am a Continental officer, going 
down to Dobbs Ferry to get information from helow." 

Пе then presented a pass from General Arnold, in which was the 
name of Johh Anderson, Seizing hold of the bridle of the horse, 
they ordered him to dismount, took him down ten or twenty rods 
Írom the road, beside a rnn of water and near a large tree, and 
Williams proceeded to search his hat, coat, vest, shirt and breeches, 
ia which they found eighty dollars ia Continental money; and at 
last ordered him to take off his boots. As Panlding drew off André's 
stocking, he excitedly cried ont, “Му God! here it isl" On ex- 
amination they ^" three half-sheets of written paper, enveloped 
by a half-sheet marked “Contents, West Point." Paulding again ex- 
claimed, with much excitement, “My бой! he's a өру!” On pnll- 
іше off the other stocking a similar package was found. 

They now nllowed him to dress and marched him across the road 
into a field about twenty rods, where they asked him from whom he 
got the papers. He replied, “Of a man at Pine's Bridge, a stranger 
to me.” Пе then offered them his horse, equipage, watch and one 
hundred guineas, if they wonld give him his liberty. This they 
refused, unless he would tell them where he got the papers. He 
refused to tell, bnt raised the sum of money to one thousand 
guineas and as many e goods as they wished, adding that they 
might keep him until the goods were delivered to them. They 
still refnsed. Пе again offered them ten thousand guineas and all 
the dry goods they desired. To which Paulding answered, “No! 
hy God, you shall not stir a step; we are Americans and above cor- 
ruption, aad go with us you must." 

They then took bim to the nearest military station, twelve miles 
distant at North Castle, and delivered him to Colonel Jaimesen, the 
commanding officer. 


On Oetober 7 Washiagton sent to Congress a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the trial of. André, with the names of his eaptors, and on its 
receipt, that body passed November 3, the following resolution: 

“ Whereas, Congress have received information that John Paulding, 
David Williams and Isaac Van Wart, three young volunteer militia- 
men of the State of New York, did, on the 23d day of September 
last, intercept Major Andre, Adjutant-General of the British army, 
on his return from the Ameriean lines, in the character of a spy; 
&nd, notwithstanding the large bribes offered them for his release, 
nobly disdaining to sacrifice their country for the sake of gold, 
secured and conveyed him to the commanding officer of the district, 
whereby the dangerous and traitorous conspiracy of Benediet 
Arnold was brought to light, the insidious designs of the enemy 
baffled aad the United States rescued from impending danger, 

** Resolved, 'That Congress have a high sense of the virtuous and 
atriotic conduct of the said John Paulding, David Williams and 
saac Van Wart. 

“In testimony whereof: ORDERED, That each of them receive 
annually, out of the Public Treasury, Two Hundred Dollars in specie, 
or an equivalent in eurrent money of these States, during life, and 
that the Board of War procure for each of them a silver medal, on 
one side of which shall be a shield with this inscription: * Fidelity,’ 
and the other the following motto, * Vincit Amor Patrice,” and for- 
ward them to the Commander-in-Chief, who is requested to present 
the same, with a copy of this resolution and the thanks of Congress 
for their fidelity, and the eminent serviee they have rendered their 
eountry." 

Shortly after Washington gave a grand dianer-party at Ver- 
planek's Point. There were present, his staff, the famous generals 
of the army, and, as honored guests, the three captors, to whom, in 
an impressive speech, Washington presented the medals. Williams's 
medal is now in tho State Library at Albany. Congress also gave 
them the sum of twelve hundred and fifty dollars, or the same valne 
in confiscated lands in Westehester County. And the Legislature of 
the State of New York gave to each of them a farm in consideration 
of “their virtue in refusing a large sum, offered to them by Major 
André, as a bribe to permit him to eseape." 

Thus promptly and generously did the Continental and State 
Governments recognize and reward the deed of these men. But the 
feeling existing in the locality where they lived, at the time of the 
eapture, was quite a different matter. “It is hard to understand now 
the condition of this region at that period. It was ominonsly known 
as nentral ground, maranded and harried by royal and Continental 
soldiers, and by Skinners and Cow-boys, robbers and brigands of equal 
infamy. The Whig farmer saw his cattle driven off and the flames 
of his buildings lighting the sky to-night, and mercilessly retaliated 
upon his Tory neighbor to-morrow. Fences were down, fruit rotted 
ungathered on the ground, rank vegetation covered the unsown 
fields, and the gaunt and vengeful citizen guarded, with ready 
musket, his family and hidden stores, or watched in ambuscade by 
the way-side, to recapture his stolen property or prevent the delivery 
of foraged stores to the enemy. Amidst such experiences and sur- 
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roundings the captors of André passed their daily lives.” The 
operative sentiment in Westchester County was Tory. It passively, 
and sometimes actively held in contempt those who were trying to 
rob them of one form of Government without being able, appar ntly, 
to provide another. The patriots of this vicinity when not protected 
in free speech and action by the presence of Continental troops, were 
eautious and guarded. 

* When André was exeeuted, the expression of Tory sentiment 
was one of exeeration, and even among the patriots it was thought 
that the sentence was unjust and that the exeeution was a mistake, 
So deeply was this fceling kaowa to exist that the captors were 
never known to allude to it in other than an evasive way. They fell 
into tho general current of opinion and had a secret misgiving that 
they were, in somo degree, responsible for ‘the vengeance meted out 
to André.’ For years sympathy for poor André was the predomi- 
nunt sentiment. Had e been a proposition made at any time 
within the fifty years subsegnent to the capture to erect a statue on 
the spot, it would have met with almost universal disapproval from 
the patriots themselves.” 

So writes a prominent citizen of Tarrytown; the captors were 
ignorant men, Paulding being the only ono who could read. ‘There 
are many who believe to this day that they were of that disreputablo 
erew called “skinners,” and that they were actuated by motives far 
different from those of unselfishly serving the patriotic cause. That 
André fell into their hands and was thereby prevented from con- 
summating the bargain with Arnold was well; the rest was purely 
providential, but let the means by which Providence worked ђе for- 
gotten is their idea. The horse and its equipments and Andrés 
watch were sold by the captors and the money divided between 
them aad four other persons who belonged to their party and were 
at another point whea the capture took place. Tie wateh was 
bought by Col. W. S. Smith for thirty gnineas at the time of André's 
conrt-martial, which took place at Tappan. 

Of Van Wart little is known. He lived a highly-respeeted life 
for forty-nine years after the captnre. David Williams served four 
years іп the Revolutionary army previous to the event, and died 
fifty-two years after, deeply mourned for his many excellent quali- 
ties. Paulding served in several different commaads before tho cap- 
ілге, and died forty years after. 

The French Lieutenant-colonet Fleury, writing from Newport in 
October, 1780, to his friend Peters, closes his letter, after expressing 
his horror at Arnold's condnct, with these words: “How great are, 
compared to Arnold, those peasans who refused the bribe from André. 
Let this be remembered in favor of the peor." 

In 1817, a bill was introdueed in the Congress of the United 
States asking for an appropriation of twenty thonsand dollars to 
erect a monument to Paulding, Willians and Van Wart. [t passed 
the House, but either did not reach or was defeated in the Senate. 
It was opposed in the former body by Major Tallmage because, as 
he asserted, the captors of André were of that elass of people known 
as “cow-boys” or “skinners” who passed between both armies, as 
often in one camp as another, friendly to each as their interests 
might prompt, and withont attachment or preference to either; that 
he had been told by André that, in his opinion, their search of his 
person was for plunder and not for evidence of his character; that 
if he eonld have paid the sum demanded by them he would have been 
released, and that their only motive in returning him to the Ameri- 
ean eamp was the hope of a large reward. Major Tallmage stated 
ao fact in support of his own or André's opinion. Very soon nfter 
the appearance of the above remarks, sixteen inhabitants of West- 
chester County, all aged and respected men who had known the 
eaptors during the Revolutionary War, united in declaring in a pub- 
lished doeument, that the assertions of Major Tallmage were not 
only untrue in every respeet, but the eaptors were universally 
esteemed as being faithful and ardent patriots. Paulding and Van 
Wart were then living in Westchester County, and they also made 
sworn affidavits denying the charges of Major Tallmage and giving 
again the details of the capture. JO 

In 1826, a Paulding Monument Committee was formed in New 
York City, and through its efforts the corporation of the city erected 
in 1827, in tho old graveyard in the little village of Tappan, near 
Peekskill, in Westchester County, a marble monument to Pauldine. 
It bears this inseription on its face: = 


VERE REPOSE THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
JOIIN PAULDING, 
WIO DIED ON THE 18 OF FEYRUARY, 1818, 
IN ТИЕ GOTH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


On the morning of the 23 of September, 1780, 

Accompanied by two yonng farmers of the Connty of Westchester 
(Whose names wiii one day be recorded on their own deserved monuments) 
He intercepied the British spy Andre, 

Poor himseif 
He disdained to acquire wealth by the sacrifico of 
Mis country. 

Rejecting the temptation of grent rewards, 

He convcyed his Зына pe the American camp 


an 
By this act of noble self-denial, 
The treason of Arnold wns detected: 
Tie designs of the enemy baflled; 
West Point and the American army saved; 
And these United States, 
Now by the graco of God freo and independent, 
Rescued from most imminent peril. . 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ERECTED THIS TOMB 
AS A MEMORIAL SACRED TO 
PUBLIC GRATITUDE. 


On one side of the pedestal is carved a fae-simile of the face of the 
medal voted by Congress to each of the eaptors. On the opposite 
side the reverse of the medal is carved on a shield. The monument 
is made of marble and is surronnded by an iron railing and a marble 
coping. It is thirteen feet high and seven feet square at base. It 
is described “as a pedestal surmounted by a cone, the whole com- 
posed of most massive materials and fastened with iron cramps in 
such a manner as to resist the severity of the climate for ages to 
come." 

The monument was dedicated on the 22d of November, 1827, in 
tlıe presence of “a vast coneourse of people,” ineluding many Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. Hon. William Paulding, said to be a relative, the 
mayor of New York, delivered the dedicatory address. 

It stands in the midst of many interesting historical associations. 
Near by is the old, red, peaked-roofed, reetangular, wooden Episeo- 
pal chureh where Washington frequently worshipped. "Тһе interior 
of this ancient pile is unehanged since Revolutionary days, and mice 
and spiders are the principal ocenpants. The old Van Rensselaer 
manor house, once Washington's headquarters, is also within gun- 
shot of the monument. T. H. BARTLETT. 

[To be continued.] 


NES 
A CORRECTION. 


Boston, May 28, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sir, — We are not building a laundry but a steamer 
landing at Belfast, Maine, for the Boston and Bangor S. S. Co., 
including ticket-oflice, waiting-rooms, ete. Will уоп please correct 
in your next issue. You may be pleased to know that tbe item was 
noticed by others than myself for we have received this morning two 
eirculars from agent for Patent Laundry Systems. 

Very truly yours, H. M. STEPNENSON. 


ВЕ 
NON-CORRODIBLE IRON. 


NEw YORK, May 26, 1888. 
То TIE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ÁRCHITECT:— 


Dear Sirs, — We notice your editorial mention of the hydrogen 
process. This process is not new and seems to produce an oxide-of- 
iron coating instead of a compound of hydrogen. It is fully de- 
scribed in United States Patents to J. P. Gill, Nos. 283,999, 284,000, 
284,001. Respectfully yours, Тик Wxrrs RustLess Iron Co. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF OILED SHAVINGS. 


VINELAND, N. J., Мау 29, 1888. 
To тие EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ÁRCIIITECT : — - 


Dear Sirs, — We notice in the American Architect and Build- 
ing News of May 19, 1888, under the head of “ Notes and Clip- 
pings,” an article entitled * Spontaneous Combustion ” which relates 
to a case which occurred at onr factory, and under our own observa- 
tion. We take pleasure in enclosing herewith a photograph of the 
burning, “taken on the spot.” Since our experience as stated in the 
article referred to, and only recently in fact, we threw out some 
oiled shavings on the ground, at a safe distanee from onr buildings, 
and, after having been wet by two or three rain-storms, they burst 
into flame a few days ago, and were entirely consumed. 

Very respectfully, Gage Тоог Co. 


ee Lal 

ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION 1N Есурт.— One of the oldest industries in 
Egypt is artificial egg-hatching, principally engaged in by Copts. 
There are said to be 700 establishments of this nature in the country, 
and the production of chickens from the ovens is estimated at from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 annually. Тһе season for incubating lasts 
through three months of the early summer. The country people bring 
eggs to the proprietors of the ''farroogs," and give two good eggs for 
every newly-hatched chick.— Consular Report. 


Panis Ems iN 1887. — The returns of the Paris (France) Fire Bri- 
gade state that tlie total nnmber of calls for fires last year was 988, 
this being exclusive of 1,912 chimney fires. The damage done by these 
988 fires is estimated at £172,000, this being exclnsive of the Opéra 
Comique, the loss sustained by the destruction of which has not yet 
been accurately ealeulated. In 878 cases the losses were in whole or 
part eovered by insurance. The report goes on to state that there are 
at the present time 3,558 water-plngs in the streets, with 25 depots for 
fire engines, and 211 calling stations. Inthe course of the past year 3 
gold and 23 silver medals, in addition to 43 certifieates of distinguished 


conduct, were awarded to men of the fire-brigade. The official statistics 
put the number of deaths by the burning of the Opéra Comiqne at 79, 
and of tlie persons taken ont alive at 211: but this is very much below 
the reality. — New York Evening Post. 
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bo made. The railroads have reduced freight-rates on between 30,000 and 
40,000 miles of road; part of these reductions have been due,to rate wars. 
The conflict between the railroads in the Northwest continues, and there 
rates are lower than they have ever been. Itis not probable that these troubles 
will extend to other sections. There is, at this time a snrplus of labor in 
nearly all of the Western towns and cities for which there are no immediate 
prospectsofemployment. Employers have a better opportunity to rearrange 
rates of compensation than they have had for several years, bnt advantage 
will be taken of this temporary oversupply of labor only where competition 
forces such action. The general desire among manufacturers and employ- 
ers of labor is to continue at present rates, but reductions have been ren- 
dered necessary by the declining tendency in prices, and by the general 
restriction of demand. The industries are In a healthy condition; lessened 
consumption has been met by a lessened production, and the financial rela- 
tions between bnyers and sellers have not been seriously disturbed as yet. 
There is a spirit of accommodation among business men which promises 
well for the fnture; there is no disposition to crowd; jobbers are willing to 
extend credits; mannfacturers are willing to do their best with buyers; but 
everywhere bottom prices are insisted upon aud forward requirements are 
covered only in exceptional cases. One striking feature of the niarket is 
that there are little or no accumulations of stocks; when the tnroing-point 
comes, it will find both prodncers and consumers practically bare. In 
former depressioos this has not been the case; in every one with which the 
country is familiar, the first difficulty to be gotten over, when an improve- 
ment has set in, has been the consumption of accumulated goods and mer- 
ebandise, The people, or rather, the manufacturers, have learned valuable 
lessons from the mistakes of the past, and for months have been restricting 
production and avoiding any accumulations. lt. is for this reason that the 
prediction is made in a good many business circles that business will begin 
to improve early in the fall. Probabilities poiut that way. A grent denl of 
railroad-building would be pastel now but for the uncertainties existing 
as to price of material of all kinds, as to abundance of money, as to the 
balance of trade, and as to tariff duties. Several million dollars will he 
invested in rallroads, not only in the Southwest, but the Northwest and in 
localities where we are now told that railroad-bnilding bas been overdone. 
This over-coustruction of railroads may exist with reference to long or 
trans-continental lines, but itis not true with regard to short lines in any 
section of the country. There is need of a good deal more railroad mileage 
tban the country possesses, and railroad managers and investors in railway 
bonds and stocks are fully convinced of this fact. It is this that gives the 
strong tone to the rallroad bond and stock market in the face of poor and 
unpromising earnings. Architects in a number of the leading Western 
eities report a sluggishness with reference to new enterprises. They say 
tbat material is cheap enough, money abuudant enough, prospects favora- 
ble, and conditions healthful, and yet there is an unaccountable holding 
back in large building enterprises for which they are unable to offer any 
intelligent explanation. There is considerable activity in Chicago, but not 
such as the bnilders there have anticipated; St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
ahead of last year's figures; Omaha reports considerable activity; Kansas 
City is doing remarkably well in some lines. One good anthority states 
that outside of Denver, Salt Lake City, Tacoma, and the cities above men- 
tloned, there is really no genuine iudustrial or building activity. 'lhls may 
be putting the ease rather too strongly, but tbe fact remains that just uow 
there is à conservatism prevailing among managers of industrial enterprise 
and bnilders that is somewhat disconraging for those who 1ndulged in high 
hopes at the opening of the year. There is but liitle room for a decline in 
building material; lumber is about as low asit can go; iron and stecl of 
all kinds are selling at very little above cost. The real-estate speculative 
era is past and desirable lots and land are now to be purcbased in many 
cases at fifty per cent less than twelve months ago. The development of 
railroads bas bronght a great deal of desirable territory within reach and 
builders and buyers are offered abundant opportunities for selection. In 
the wheat regions of the Northwest there is a great den] of elevator-build- 
ing promised. The boat-builders along nli of the lakes are doing more 
work than for years. The large machinery establishments are also very 
bnsy West and East. Taking the industrial situation all through, we find 
less activity, more conservatism, and a more careful study of future 
requirements. Mostof the returns from railroads forthe past few weeks 
have been of an enconraging character, but it is altogether probable that 
unfavorable returns are withheld. Tlıe newspapers are interested in brush- 
ing aside the dark elouds in the horizon. "Wall Street traders are much 
better informed than the writers in newspaper oflices, and from them some 
Interesting points can be learned. Тһе рић and snbstance of the latest 
responsible utterances is that railroad securities will improve in value 
within twelve months, under the better management and greater economies 
introduced. Foreign investers, who seldom make a mistake, nre showing 
their confidence in American securities by liberal purchases. Gold is going 
abroad, but there is an abundance in the Interior to stand a long drain. 
Our export trade is agalnst us, but this signifies nothing for the present. 
The foreign demand for the farm-products of the Northwest will probably 
keep prices of cereals at their lower rather tban their higher limits. No 
matter In what channel of trade sonndings are taken, we find sufficient 
evidence to језшу the confidence which is generally felt in the steadiness 
of prices and an expansion of demand as soon as the present depression 
shall have bad a chance to exhaust itself. The lack of confidence so far as 
present transactions are concerued, is a necessity, and is having a healthful 
result. All speculative values are being squeezed out and the controllers 
of our industries and masters of transportation understand thoroughly that 
the present corrective agencies at work are rendering good service to them 
and to all legitimate enterprise. The wenkness of tbe commereial situation 
in past decades has been due to the fact thnt there were thousands of lame 
traders and manufacturers. The strength of the situation for the next five 
or ten years will be due to the absence of that kind of competition. The 
associations aud combinations and trusts are helping to drive this element 
out of the way, and In this respect they are doing good service, althongh 
possibly threatening the interests of the people in another. 
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E imagine that it will surprise most people to learn that 
W there is a technical school in New York, exclusively for 

girls, whieh has been in existence fourteen years, and 
graduated this year a class of nine hundred and twenty-four 
members, or more than the united numbers of the graduating 
classes of boys iu all the technical schools in the Western 
Hemisphere, It is true that the sciences taught in the school 
are not of a very abstruse eharacter, but they are of the sort best 
adapted at present to help girls to earn an honest living, and 
many a woman must bless the thoughtful eharity by which she 
was put in the way of independence. There is still something 
strange to an American in the modern movement by which 
women have entered into nearly all the departments of industry 
and trade which were once ınonopolized by men. It is not 
many years since a young girl's face was a rather rare sight on 
Wall or State Street, and those that were seen generally 
belonged to persons who were shyly hurrying by on their way 
to a ferry or railway station. Now nearly every broker's or 
lawyer's office and merchant's counting-room has its gentle, 
industrious book-keepers and type-writers, and in many cases 
these modest and faithful assistants are entrusted with very 
great responsibility. All the girls who wish to be employed, 
however, cannot find places as type-writers or book-keepers, 
and itis a matter of much importanee to the welfare of the 
sex to increase the number of occupations in which it can be of 
service. This sort of work is just what a technical school can 
do, and those who would like to see the weaker class of their 
fellow-citizens placed in a position where they need not be de- 
pendent for support upon tlie uncertain mereics of their male 
relatives will do well to keep the New York example in mind. 


“Г MONG the subjects taught in the sehool are stenography 
A and book-keeping, mechanical and free-hand drawing, 
sewing, both by hand and machine, cutting and fitting, 
music, designing, as applied to textile fabries, wall-papers and 
tiles; and modelling. All the instruction given is free, and the 
salaries of the twelve teachers employed, as well as rent and 
other expenses are paid by subseription, under the eare of the 
Young Women's Christian Association. So far as the public 
is concerned, the education of women in all these, as well as 
other kindred subjects, is an unmixed advantage. Not only 
are thousands of intelligent persons changed from idle and 
often very poor consumers to industrious and comparatively af- 
fluent producers, but the introduction of so much trained skill 
into the praetice of the domestie arts must before long show it- 
self in the development of those arts. The manufacture of 


wall-paper in this country certainly owes to a few clever women 
a great part of the extraordinary artistie suecess which it has’ 
achieved; and, to take another example, the decorative em- 
hroidery of tho Associated Artists, and of Mrs. Holmes be- 
fore them, give a promise for the future of American art which 
is hardly to be found in the painting or seulpture of tho country. 
If we could suggest anything which might, with advantage, bo 
added to the curriculum of this or similar schools, it would cer- 
tainly bo the development of the actual practice of artistic 
industry in other ways besides embroidery. There is по 
reason, for instance, why women here should not be as suc- 
cessful in decorative painting as the Misses Garrett and their 
rivals are in England. Most women are somewhat sensitive 
to color, but are so persuaded of their natural gift in this di- 
rection that they scorn to learn anything about the subject, and 
make, in consequence, laborious attempts at decoration which, to 
everybody except themselves, appear painfully ignorant nnd 
bald. If the same women would get rid of the notion that 
Heaven has already taught them a business which their brotliers 
spend years in learning, and would, like men, make themselves 
aequainted with the observations of such masters as Owen 
Jones, Dr. Dresser and William Morris, and study and compare 
the work of different ages and countries, the beantful forms of 
the antique and the Renaissance, the brilliancy of the Jap- 
anese, and tho ineffable eoloring of the Chinese, they could, 
more easily than most men, aequire a resource and certainty 
which would make them the best and most rapid of decorators. 
The same sort of training would fit them for other artistic pro- 
fessions. We cannot say that we think the system of making 
designs for tiles and similar things, for indifferent workmen to 
carry out, is calculated to develop the highest artistic capacity, 
or produce the most beautiful art. The highest beauty can 
only be added by the artist's own hauds, without the intervention 
of mechanics, and there is just now a wide field for the use of works 
of decoration which shall be as much autographs of the designer 
as an easel picture could be. To take a single example, a great 
deal of mosnic for the adornment of buildings is now mado in 
Venice by an association of girls of good family, who draw and 
color the designs, piek ont the bits of glass or stone, and send them 
to be put in position. Although mosaic is now a rare luxury 
with us, it might be popularized in this way to the general ad- 
vantage. There is a sort of mosaic, useful either for floors or 
walls, which is made by gluing the bits of marble or glass on 
brown paper. The paper is then sent in sheets to the place 
where it is to be used, and laid with the bits of marblo down- 
ward, on a bed of fresh Portland cement. When the eement 
has set hard the paper is washed off, and the mosaic finished 
by polishing with a stone. For the ornamentation of our ves- 
tibules and hearths very effective use might be made of this 
means. The broken bits of tile from the tile-Jayers answer an 
admirable purpose for mosaic, and give far more richness of 
color than can be got with marble. These might be glued on 
sheets by a skilful hand in such a way as to form designs of a 
value intinitely superior to anything yet attempted in floor or 
permanent wall decoration, and at a price by no means extrav- 
agantly high. 


kind quite familiar to many of our readers, who will be 

glad to know how their brethren came out of it. The firm 
oi Corbett & Son, architects, of Manchester, brought suit 
against Messrs. Richmond & Chandler, manufacturers, for 
balance of commission for services as architects in the erection 
of new premises in that city. The defense was the usual опе, 
asserting negligence on the part of the architects in taking out 
quantities, and measuring up the work after completion, result- 
ing, as the defendants said, in the giving of certificates to the 
eontraetors to the amount of about twenty-seven hundred 
dollars in excess of the sum properly due. ‘Two architects gave 
evidence on behalf of the plaintiffs, and the mechanies em- 
ployed on the building testified as to the character and quality 
of the work, and the interference of Mr. Richmond while it 
was going on; aud another architect and two building sur- 
veyors, besides Mr. Richmond and his foreman, who acted as 
elerk-of-the-works, testified for the defendants. А referee was 
appointed by the еопгі to hear the testimony aud determino as 
to questions of fact. After five days hearing, the referee 
reported tbat the first allegation of the defendants, that the 
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plaintiffs did not do their work properly, he did not think was 
supported by the evidence. There were only two other claims, 
one being that the plaintiffs’ measurements were wrong; and 
the other that their prices were wroug. As to the first, he 
«found that the architects’ measurements, and those made by 
the agent of the defendants, differed only by three-quarters of 
one per cent; and it seemed to him to be “ really nothing but 
absolute nonsense " to charge an architect with negligence in 
respect of measurements differing so little from those of the 
other side. In regard to the second question, whether the 
prices were fair, he was of opinion that the weight of evidence 
was “distinctly in favor of the plaintiffs" In summing up, 
he said that his conclusion was that negligence was not proved 
by the defendants; and he would go further, and say that “he 
did not remember any case in which negligence had been 
charged against a professional man with so little evidence to 
support it,” and that in his opinion the counter-claim totally 
failed. 


i ———+— 


EFORE many months passenger trains will be able, if the 
Russian Government should permit, to run directly from 
Paris to Persia, by way of Vienna, Bucharest, Batoum, 

Resht and Teheran, and the extension of the line from 
Teheran in one direction to the Persian Gulf, and in another, 
by way of Merv, to Afghanistan and a connection with the 
Indian system of railways, is already in contemplation. Even 
with the present roads, one may ride three thousand miles 
southeasterly from St. Petersburg without passing the Russian 
frontier, and if the schemes of the Russian Government are 
carried out, and the railway extended to the Pacific, about five 
thousand miles will be added to the length of the line, giving a 
route of some eight thousand miles entirely within Russian 
territory. Our own transcontinental roads sink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with such railways as this, and the com- 
pletion, even of the comparatively short link needed to con- 
nect India with the European lines through Russia, will be 
likely to bring about some curious commercial, if not political 
changes. 


TUE REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE has published some 
novel statistics about the consumption of “modern ex- 
citants," in which it includes alcohol, coffee, tea and cocoa, 
and tobacco. The statistics seem to be made up from the 
official publications, showing tbe revenue derived from the 
manufacture or importation of these substances, divided by the 
factor representing the amount of tax per litre or kilogramme, 
as the case may be. From these figures it appears that the 
largest consumers of alcohol in the world are the Danes, who 
imbibe on an average nearly nine quarts apiece every year. 
The United States seems to come second, with a consumption 
of nearly six quarts; and the next place is dispnted between 
the Dutch, Belgians, Russians and Germans, who absorb nearly 
equal quantities, averaging about four quarts and a half per head 
annually. Sweden, France and Austria are more temperate 
still, probably from the preference given in those countries to 
light wines and beer over whiskey and schnapps. England 
comes next, with a consumption of two and seven-tenths quarts ; 
and then Norway with one and seventh-tenths, or less than 
one-fifth the quantity drunk per head in Denmark. Norway, 
by the way, has, by persistent temperance agitation and heavy 
taxation, reduced its annual average consumption of alcohol to 
one-half what it was thirty years ago, and is said to be the only 
eivilized country in which any perceptible diminution has been 
observed during that period. Italy appears to be naturally a 
very temperate country, requiring annually only nine-tenths 
of a quart of alcohol per head to keep the spirits of its inhabi- 
tants up to a proper height. 


N regard to the consumption of tea, we have no figures for 
the United States, but it will not surprise tourist amateurs 
of the cheering cup to learn that three-fourths of all the tea 

brought to Europe is drunk in the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Of the remaining portion, Holland, where tea is 
very popular among the richer classes, takes about one-half, 
and Denmark and Russia the rest; the people of the latter 
country, notwithstanding its samovars, consuming per head 
only about one-thirteenth as much as their English brothers. 
Of coffee, the Belgians are the largest consumers, the people 
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of the United States coming next, and the Norwegians third. 
Germany and France consume about half as much per head as 
Belgium, Austria about one-fifth, and England less than one- 
tenth as much. In Russia, coffee is practically unknown 
among the lower classes, and an average of two-fifths of a 
pound per year apiece contents the inhabitants, as it does those 
of Roumania and Spain, while the Belgians need nine pounds 
in the same time. If the Spaniards do not care for coffee, they 
like cocoa, of which they consume, in various forms, cight 
pounds each per annum, while the French are satisfied with 
about six pounds. Elsewhere in Europe the consumption of 
this substance is insignificant. 


HE foreign newspapers give a sad picture of recent build- 
||| ing operations in Rome. Аз in Parisa few years ago, so 
in Rome within the past year or two, there has been a 
furious speculation in new building, and, as in Paris, a large 
part of the new houses seem destined to remain without tenants 
or purchasers, to the ruin of those who have invested money 
inthem. Already one speculating builder, who employed about 
four thousand men, has gone into bankruptcy, with enormous 
liabilities and small assets, and so many others are expected to 
follow that, to avoid the disturbances which might result from 
turning so many unpaid mechanics into the streets, the muni- 
cipal government is said to be disposed to intervene, and ad 
vance money enough to insolvent contractors to keep them on 
their feet a little longer. One could have more sympathy for 
the Roman builders if they had shown somewhat greater re- 
spect for the relics of their noble ancestors, but speculation 
rarely wastes any time on sentiment, and the most interesting 
remains of Republican Rome have been ruthlessly shovelled 
away to lay the foundations of new buildings. In excavating, 
for instance, for the new Palace of Finance, the workmen laid 
bare a portion of the fortification of Servius Tullius, containing 
the famous Porta Collina, through which the Gauls, after a 
defence carried on by geese as well as men, entered the city 
and put the inhabitants to the sword, nearly thirteen hundred 
yearsago. We all remember the story of the vietorious Gaul, 
who, rushing among the first into the captured town, found an 
old man sitting on the steps of a house. He pulled him by 
the beard in derision, when the old Roman turned his bead and 
looked at him with such dignity and courage tbat even the bar- 
barian was abashed. It is a pity that the modern contractor 
vould not have uncarthed one of his ancestors at the gate, 
whose eagle eye should forbid further desecration; but neither 
external nor internal miracles intervened to check the work, 
and the gate, through which led perhaps the track of Tullia’s 
chariot wheels, dripping with her royal father’s blood, was 
swept forever out of existence. In another place, a cluster of 
Catacombs on the Via Salara, containing at least seven thous- 
and inscriptions, together with painted decorations, was com- 
pletely cleared away, the sculptured stones, the priceless relies 
of early Christian faith and suffering, being scattered in all 
directions. More building operations are said to be in con- 
templation in the region of the Catacombs, and it may not be 


long before they are entirely destroyed. 
H caused an amount of annoyance which a conflaeration of 
ten times the extent would not usually have been able to 
produce. The operating building of the Edison Electric Com- 
pany, containing seven engines and fourteen dynamos, which 
supply current to incandescent lights in many theatres, hotels 
and other buildings, and electric power to a large number of 
elevators and other machinery, was set in a blaze by a short 
circuit in an equalizer box, as is supposed, and the interior of 
the structure was quickly consumed, cutting off the Edison cir- 
cuits from the entire city, while fire communicated to several 
adjoining buildings, doing a good deal of damage. The Edison 
building had been fitted up expressly for the business óf the 
company and is said to have had brick floors and partition-walls 
throughout, but for convenience or appearance, or both, the 
brickwork had been sheathed, and this dry material, in the best 
possible condition for burning, blazed so fiercely as entirely to 
repel the efforts of the firemen. The next adjoining building, 
as it happens, is the scenery-room of the Park "Theatre. For- 
tunately, the fire did not penetrate the dividing-wall, but it 
cannot be said that an electric-light station is the best sort of 
neighbor for a theatre. 


FIRE in a fireproof building in Boston the other day 
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ARCHITECT, OWNER AND BUILDER BEFORE 
THE LAW. — III. 


after L Arthitectvre 


-Mosqve in Algiers. 


F a person should be so very foolish or eareless as to agree 
to what he did not intend, either by reading the proposition 
submitted to hiin carelessly, or not reading it at all, as some- 

times happens, he will get no help from the law in trying to 
avoid the obligations which he has inconsiderately undertaken. 
No matter how oppressive or harsh the terms may be to which 
he has given his assent, the courts will enforce them strictly, if 
they do not demand anything impossible or illegal, or if no 
fraud can be shown to have been praetised upon the party who 
seeks relief. To use a judge's words, the law cannot make a 
new contract between the parties: by writing and signing the 
terms to which they agree, they establish a law unto them- 
selves ; and courts, in the absence of illegality, impossibility or 
fraud, can only give effect to their own terms, defining them, 
where they are obscure, but not altering them. ' Even where 
one of the parties bas signed a written agreement upon the 
verbal representation of the other that certain objectionable 
clauses will not be enforced, or will be interpreted in some 
favorable, but not obvious way, he is likely to find that these 
eneouraging promises will be forgotten when the time eomes 
for carrying them into effect, and that he is bound to the strict 
letter of the contract ; the rule of law being that verbal explana- 
tions, modifieations or understandings in regard to the subjeet- 
matter of an agreement are abolished and annulled, or rather, 
absorbed, by the written eontract, whieh is presumed to be the 
final and perfect expression of the intentions of the parties. 
So strictly is this rule maintained that evidence to show that 
either party promised verbally to waive one of the stipulations, 
or not to enforce another except in eertain contingencies, or to 
regard a third as “a mere form,” is not even listened to in court, 
where nothing but the exact letter of the agreement, inter- 
preted by the aid of common-sense and the dictionary, receives 
any attention. Illustrations of this will be given later, in treat- 
ing of contraets with builders. 

Where a contract, whether written or verbal, fails to describe 
all the duties of the parties to it, the law will supply certain 
stipulations to fill vacancies. ‘Thus, if, as often happens, an 
architect is engaged to perform certain services, without any 
agreement between him and his employer as to the compensa- 
tion to be paid him for those services, the employer is by law 
presumed to have agreed to pay a reasonable price for them, 
and ean bo compelled by legal process to pay this reasonable 
priee. It should be observed, however, that in order to puta 
person under obligation to pay for services rendered him, it 
must be shown that he asked for them, or, at least, that he 
accepted the benefit of them, which is in law equivalent to a 
prior request. The legal principle is that no man can make 
another a debtor to him against his will, and voluntary proffers 
of sketches or other services impose npon the person to whom 
they are offered no obligation to pay for any of them, unless he 
has previously promised, as is usual in eompetitions, to accept 
one or more; or unless he aecepts one of his own aceord, or 
makes such use of it as to show that ho derived some benefit 
from it. In either of these eases he is bound, unless he has 
made some agreement to the contrary with the person whose 
work he wishes to avail himself of, before he accepts it or takes 
the benefit of it, to pay what such services are fairly worth. 
Perhaps the cases to which architeets are parties involve this 
principle more frequently than any other. The loose way in 


3 Continued from No. 572, page 276, 
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which competitions are carried on, with the carelessness of 
some architects in volunteering services which they are not 
sure of getting paid for, have led to an uncertainty in the 
matter of an architect's employment which is unkuown in other 
professions. No one, for instance, imagines that a lawyer or 
doctor would spend his time and skill in preparing briefs or 
preseriptions which were not to be paid for unless satisfactory, 
and with them the evidence of the service rendered is usually 
all that is necessary for securing payment; but architects often 
find their efforts to obtain compensation for their work resisted 
by a claim that their serviees were only to be paid for if 
accepted, or that they were, by special agreement, to be 
rendered gratuitously. 

It is unfortunate for the profession that this claim is in 
some instances well founded; and the practice indulged in by 
certain architects, of volunteering plans, or soliciting opportuni- 
ties to “submit sketches,” although it has, in years past, been 
sanctioned by rather illustrious examples, tells seriously against 
the conscientious men who believe that all their work ought to 
be paid for at a fair price; and in the end injures the specula- 
tors themselves, who find their assertions diseredited when they 
really believe themselves to have been legally employed. 

When cases of this kind come before the courts, it is for the 
jury to decide from the evidenco whether the work was volun- 
teered, or done in return for a promise that it should be paid 
for; and, in general, it will be necessary for tho architect to 
give some proof that such promise was made, or that he did the 
work in accordance with such a request of the other party as 
would imply a promise to pay for it. An architect in Illinois, 
a resident of a certain village, was once called upon by a 
member of a committee, who told him that the citizens of the 
town intended to build a factory, and present it to a firm of 
manufacturers, as an inducement to the firm to remove its busi- 
ness to the place; and the visitor proposed that the architect, 
as his contribution to the cause, should prepare the plans and 
specifications for the building. He did so, and afterwards sued 
the committee-man for payment for them. The court found 
that no promise was shown on the part of the committee-man 
to pay for the plans, and that the architect could recover 
nothing. In a recent case, an architect, meeting frequently 
the principal manager of an operatic company, became in- 
terested in the plans of the company, and made drawings for 
an opera-house in accordance with the suggestions of his friend, 
who promised to use all possible influence to have them 
adopted by the company. Nothing more coming of the matter, 
the architect sued his enthusiastic acquaintance for payment for 
the drawings, but was defeated, on the ground that no promise 
had been made to pay for them. 

On tho other hand, if a promise is really made, or any in- 
ducement held out, by which an architect is led to spend time 
and trouble, he has only to show this to the satisfaction of the 
jury, and the court will see that he is paid. In a New York 
ease one Nonrry, an architect, sued the owner of a lot on 
Broadway for the value of his services in making plans for the 
improvement of the lot. Nourry, corroborated by another wit- 
ness, testified that he was employed to draw plans for a build- 
ing to be erected on the lot, and did so, and submitted them. 
The defendant said that Nourry came to him with an introduc- 
tion, and said that he would like to show him what he could 
do, and would draw some plans and submit them to him. Це 
replied that his intentions as to building were entirely un- 
settled, and that Mr. Thomas was his architect. Some time 
later, Nourry brought a lot of drawings to show him. He told 
him that he thought they were beautiful plans, but not 
adapted for use; and soon after, Nourry sent and took them 
away. Не denied that Nourry had ever been employed by him 
in any way. In this case the jury believed that the conversa- 
tion between the parties amounted to an employment, and the 
court ordered judgment for tho architect. 

[To be continued.) 


SIXTEEN Cent Gas.— One of the great gas companies in Philadelphia 
confesses to being able to make fuel gas at а cost of 16е. per 1000 cubic 
feet, in the hotder ready for distribution, by the use of abench of coat 
retorts in connection with water-gas generators such as are in use at the 
Krupp works in Essen, Prussia. In a communication to Light, Heatand 
Power the exact figures are given for a daily make of 260,000 cubic feet, 
which amounts to exactly $40 — or less than 15 1-2с. per 1000; and it is 
significantly added: “ With a gas of this kind selling at 25 or 30 e. and 
the Welsback incandescent gas burner giving a 20-candle power light 
from 2 1-2 or 3 degrees of gas, we might say the gas business has just 
commenced.”’— Exchange. 
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n nr pls O A Lenten drawing: well, it is improved, particularly in the treat- 
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Church of the Redeemer, Lexington, Mass. E. А. P. Newcomb, Architect. 


N the architectural room we have again to regret the absence of 
the architect Academicians; Mr. Pearson, Mr. Norman Shaw and 
Mr. Waterhouse contribute nothing to the gallery. Neither does 


that distinguished Associate, Mr. Bodley. Their absence is a distinct 
loss of interest to the exhibition; more tlıan that, it is scarcely fair 


to the profession that out of the six architects in the Academy four 
should not be represented in the only yearly display of architecture 
we can apparently manage to get up with any chance of success. 
Election to the Academy is, or ought to be, a high honor, and honors 
are not without their duties. It is, therefore, disappointing to find 


this year even worse than others of late in the conspicuousness of 


well-known names by reason of their absence. Perhaps Mr. Water- 
house’s illness — and we regret to hear he is still far from well — 


may have had to do with it in his case, but what about the others? 
It cannot be said, as with Mr. Burne-Jones among the painters, that 
the conditions of the hanging and surroundings are injurious to the 


effect of their works. They have the architecture pretty much in 
their own hands, and can hang what they like and how they like. 
It does not look as if the honor were very highly valued among its 
possessors. 


Of the remaining members of the Academy, Mr. Aitchison sends 


nothing of an architectural character — only the decoration of the 


ceiling and.side of a drawing-room, of no particular interest what- 


ever, so that Mr. Arthur Blomfield, the newly-elected associate, is 
really the only official representative of architecture at Burlington 


House this year. He sends a drawing of the “ Entrance to the new 


Building" he is engaged on at historic Eton, his * New Church " at 
Glanadda in Wales, and the *South Porch of the Church of St. 
Mary,” Portsea. All these works are in the phase of Perpendicular 
English Gothic that Mr. Blomfield is so familiar with, all very 
scholarly and very correct, but somewhat hard and uninteresting. 
This is to be regretted most at Eton, perhaps, where it will suffer 
from comparison with the picturesque old work of the time-honored 
college. The porch of St. Mary's is the best of the lot, — probably 
Mr. Blomfield is more at home in church work than anything else. 
However, let us be thankful even for small mercies. As has been 
pointed ont, had not Mr. Blomfield come to the rescue, we should 
have had no architecture at all from the members of * The Royal 
Academy of Arts,” a nice thing for the “ Mother of the arts1" 

Of the outsiders there are as usual far too many drawings and 
sketches of old work, some of which, as, for instance, the drawing of 
a steel sword-hilt, a bronze standard-bearer, and an Etruscan cande- 
labrum, though very beautiful in themselves, have little or nothing 
to do with architecture as such apart from mere draughtsman- 
ship. So, also, with the designs for stained-glass windows and inte- 
riors of rooms, many of which are not worth the valuable space they 
occupy on the walls. They represent nothing and teach nothing, 
and if what we hear of the number and quality of the rejected archi- 
tectural works be anything near the facts, we certainly think their 
authors have a fair right of complaint that the space should be taken 
up with such works as we have just noticed. Architecture and the 
kindred arts by all means, but not the latter to the undue exclusion 
of the former. This sort of thing has been growing year by year 
lately and this ycar it is worse than ever. Tt is small encouragement 
for architects to send good drawings of their works, only to find 
them sent out to make room for students’ sketches of old examples, 
however interesting, and designs by * eminent firms" for stained 
glass and decoration, most of which is of a very commonplace order. 
We should be the last to decry the benefits of clever drawing, but 
draughtsmanship is not architecture, though it may do much to repre- 
sent it in a favorable and popular manner. 

Mr, Colleutt's revised design for the “Imperial Institute” occu 


ment of the tower, though that feature is still somewhat weak, but it 
has generally been thought out with great care, some of the smaller 
features have been suppressed and the larger and simpler more 
emphasized, to the manifest advantage of the whole design as a 
composition; but it still sadly lacks the grandeur and dignity we 
associate with the idea of anything imperial, except an «Imperial 
Hotel,” which it still resembles more than anything else. 

Two of the other designs from the recent competition are here. 
Those by Messrs. Deane & Son, of Dublin, and Messrs. Webb 8 
Bell, of London. They have been already described in the pages of 
the American Architect. Messrs. Deane’s design still bears the 
palm in all that speaks of the imperial idea, and we are forced to 
admit that another great opportunity has been lost in the matter of 
our public buildings, and we fancy this will be found out ere another 
ten years have passed. There are several other notable competition 
designs on the walls; viz., Mr. Brook's Liverpool Cathedral, shown 
in three magnificent pen-and-ink drawings of great vigor and power; 
Mr. Emerson's for the same cathedral by a very good water-color of 
the interior; Mr. R. Chisholm's design for the “Bombay Municipal 
Offices,” two drawings in the Anglo-Indian style in which he has 
done so much, with a great dome and other Eastern features cleverly 
worked out; Mr. J. M. Brydon's design for the “ Edinburgh Munici- 
pal Buildings,” shown in two elevations, in English Renaissance, 
also with a dome and towers, but in marked contrast to the Bombay 
example; Mr. J. Coates Carter's design for the west front of Milan 
Cathedral, a pretentious elevation in a florid style of Gothic ; two 
of the designs, one by Mr. William Leck and the other by Mr. 
Boney, in the Academy Students’ Competition for a railway-station, 
both clever, but the former, Mr. Leck's, particularly so: it is Greek 
in treatment and feeling, admirably drawn, and thorovghly-well 
detailed. If we had such a railway-station in London, we should 
have something to be proud of; even Mr. Ruskin might be recon- 
ciled to railways through its influence. 

Taking the ecclesiastical drawings in the order in which they 
come in the gallery, the first worthy of notice, and we had nearly 
written, the firstin point of merit and drawing, is the new Roman 
Catholic Church at Folkestone hy Mr. Leonard Stokes, shown in 
three views, an interior looking east, an exterior of the west front, 
and an interior of the Lady Chapel. For beauty of execution and 
expression, these drawings are almost without a rival in the room, 
and they show a church of late type, with a good deal of originality 
of treatment very thoughtfully and artistically worked out and alto- 
gether the most creditable piece of church work seen in the Academy 
of late years. The treatment of the triforium over the double-aisle 
columns is particularly worthy of notice. 

In contrast to this quiet work is Mr. J. D. Sedding’s New Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Chelsea, shown in two drawings, an exterior of 
the west front and an interior looking east. It is curious to notice 
the resemblance in plan between these two churches; they are strik- 
ingly alike and yet both quite out of the ordinary type of arrange- 
ment. But here the similarity ceases. Mr. Sedding is nothing if 
not original and some very clever churches he has given us. Пете 
at Chelsea, though adorned with a quantity of sculpture, the effect 
is somewhat restless and garish. Both the east and west windows 
are filled with tracery of a questionable character. The church is 
in late Gothic, and throughout the wide nave and aisles and the 
west front, in bands of different-colored stone; there is a want of 
repose and a certain wildness which we feel sure Mr. Sedding will 
yet subdue. Jtis hardly the great town church we have a right to 
expect from an artist of his well-known powers. 

Mr. J. O. Scott sends his design for the new bell-tower for the old 
Church of St. Michael's, Coventry, a fine tower in late Gothic, quite 
in keeping with the old work. Another very fine example of fif- 
teenth-century Gothic is the Parish Church of St. Mary, Hornsey, by 
Mr. James Brooks. This looks like a veritable old English church, 
with a tower at the west end, a long, well-defined, clerestory chan- 
cel, with square east end and north porch, all with a typical English 
flavor about them, which is quite refreshing after the strong early 
French Mr. Brooks has given us so mnch of. Near this is Messrs. 
Dun & Hanson’s “Interior of the Chapel at Stonyhurst," an extra- 
ordinary example of how fifteenth-century features may be misused. 
Then a small picturesque church by Mr. Sedding, “АП Saints’,” 
Falmouth, cleverly treated. 

Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow send an important work, the new 
choir and central tower, with restorations of transcpt and lady 
chapel, for works of Priory Church, in early Gothic and again 
exactly like the old work in spirit and design. The square central 
tower might be mistaken for the original one, of which perhaps it is 
a reproduction. Still another fine late Gothic church is shown by 
Messrs. Clarke & Micklethwaite, in a well-drawn side elevation, with 
very good detail. 

The Mackonochie Memorial Chapel, St. Alban's Church, Holborn, 
by Mr. Charles Mileham, is interesting both on its own account and 
its associations. It is in fifteenth-century Gothic, quite unlike the 
early work of Mr. Butterfield’s church but with a distinctive char- 
acter of its own. : 

Among the civil and domestic or collegiate works, those of Mr. J. 
G. Jackson take as usual a high place. His principal contributions 
are three drawings of Brasenose College, Oxford. The new “Front to 
the High Street,” the “Interior of the new Quad ” and the “ Interior of 
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the new Reading-room.” The front is in every way a vast improve- 
ment on that exhibited last year, instead of the thin lifeless tower 
with the open erown, we have now a sturdy, well-drawn square 
tower flanked by a range (on each side) of charming gables fronting 
the eelebrated High Street, designed in vigorous English Gothic of 
the regular Oxford type and handled witl the freedom and grace for 
which Mr. Jackson is well known. ‘The new quad is a most notable 
addition to the urchiteeture of Oxford and in every way worthy of 
its conspicuous position. Mr. Warren sends a nicely-tinted drawing 
of the new “Barge for Magdalen College Boat-elub,” Oxford, а 
quaint reproduction of a seventeenth-century galley with a high 
poop-deck. 

Messrs. Ernest George € Peto send no less than eight works, the 
full number, though some of them are hardly worthy their reputa- 
tion for picturesque architeetnre, and most of them are small or un- 
important. Among them is Mr. George's own houso under the 
modest title of a “ House on Streathan's Common." It has all the 
characteristic features of his work in full play and is just the sort of 
place we should expect to find him at home in. It is always inter- 
esting to see the kind of houses artists build for themselves. The 
largest work they send is “ Batsford ” Gloucestershire, a big house 
which is not at all interesting: itis simply odd and looks almost as if 
its author hardly knew what to do next. 

In marked contrast to all these houses is the work of Mr. John 
Belcher, who sends six drawings, all full of interest, and thoroughly 
artistic in every way. Four of them represent portions of a large 
house at “Stowell Park,” and give us the staircase, the lower hall, 
the drawing-room and the eloisters. Fine oll English looking 
domestic work all of it. The staircase is most picturesquely 
arranged and the lower hall with its quaint fireplace is quite a gem. 
The drawing-room has a large fireplace with columns to the chimney- 
pe and rich earving above, reminding us of one of Mr. Shaw's a 

ew years ago. “Morden Grange" is shown in bird's-eye perspective 

with the Dutch-looking garden beyond. The remaining drawing, 
“The Stables” at Northleach, is the interior of the court-yard, even 
more pieturesque than ever thongh vigorous in drawing aud design. 
It is chiefly remarkable for a quaint colonnade of stumpy columns, 
an angle dove cot and clock gable. 

Apart from the Institute design, Mr. Aston Webb sends only a 
drawing of the new vicarage at Wick, Pershore. “This is a very 
charming design shown in a most lovely drawing. It is quiet and 
homely and English-like. The drawing is by Mr. Charles Mallows 
who sends on his own behalf a “ Поцѕе оп the Severn,” near Upton 
in Worcestershire, a beautiful riverside house shown in one of the 
most dainty drawings in the whole room. The house is built close 
up to the river which washes its terrace wall and seems to form part 
and parcel of the design. It has more the appearance of having 
grown into shape in the course of time than a new house, so thor- 
oughly does it fit in with its surroundings of wood and water and so 
admirably is it depicted. 

«Victoria Coffec-house, Leicester,” by Mr. E. Burgess and the “Free 
Library at Chester” by Mr. T. M. Lockwood, show what interesting 
work is being done in the country towns. “The former has a kind of 
French<háteau feeling about it though the upper portion does not 
look as if it quite belonged to the lower. Mr. Lockwood’s library is 
in the fine half-timbered style for which Chester is famous, is shown 
in a capital drawing and is altogether a very clever work. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield gives us a very good bit of Queen Anne 
work in the “ New Buildings” for Haileyburg College, and there аге 
also some clever schools sueh as Mr. Bailey’s Board School at 
Lavender Hill. Messrs. Mitchell € Butler’s design for Colfe's 
Grammar School at Lewisham Hill, distinguished by a very pictu- 
resque tower with porch under, and quiet good work in the main 
building, also some picturesque dairy-farms on the Eaton estates 
by Messrs. Douglas and Fordham of Chester, in the familiar 
Cheshire manner. What would be called an apartment-house in the 
States is shown by Mr. Basil Champney’s “Park Mansions,” a 
building of prodigious height and no end of suites of rooms, but not 
very remarkable otherwise. Mr. Arthur Haynes sends a good draw- 
ing of a house at Ilighgate, in the old English manor-house style, 
drawn in elevation and reminding one of Mr. Shaw’s “ Dawpool ” in 
Cheshire. 

“The London and River Plate Bank, Rosario," by Mr. William 
Kidner is a very good piece of Classic, one of the very few examples 
of buildings for commercial purposes, as also, though in quite a 
different style is Mr. Halsey Ricardo's “ Offices in St. George Street, 
Westminster." ‘This last is a striking feature with its glazed red- 
briek front, and white woodwork amid the dull gray houses of St. 
George Street. - 

Among the deeorative work are some extremely interesting exam- 
ples in freseo duro by Mr. Aldham Heaton, very cleverly designed 
and eolored, and which give quite a new feature to the walls of the 
gallery. One in particular, part of a frieze in sprays of olive and 
vine, is gracefully drawn and admirably modelled in very low relief, 
helped by skilful eoloring. As we have said there are many, too 
many, examples of decorative work, and many, too many again, very 
beantiful drawings of old work, but they are only interesting in a 
limited sense, and beyond a word of praise to the wonderful 
draughtsmanship do not call for any special notice. 

In going through the room we have only picked out the most 
notable works, doubtless, there are others well worth attention, as in 
spite of the absenee of the Academicians, the general work is of a 


high average and quite sustains the artistic reputation of the 
profession. 


AMERICAN MONUMENTS.! —III. 
MEMORIALS TO WILLIAM PENN. 


H early as the year 1660 an 


SOME 


attempt was made at the 

suggestion of George Fox, 
the English Quaker, to pur- 
chase a territory of the Bue 
quehanna Indians, for the pur- 
pose of a settlement for the 
sect to which he belonged. 
This failed, because of tribal 
wars among them. The visit 
of Fox to America in 1671, 
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with their families and enjoy 
the worship of God without mo- 
lestation, and where their chil- 
dren might have proper social 
surroundings. It was, how- 
ever, found very diffieult, for the coast from Maine to Florida 
was either colonized or elaimed, and it was not until Lord John 
Berkeley offered for sale his interest in New Jersey that an op- 
portunity was afforded the Quakers to make such a purchase as 
they long desired. This opportunity was eagerly seized upon by 
Edward Byllinge and Jolın Fenwick, both of whom belonged to the 
Society of Friends, but who, in this matter, acted in their individual 
capacity. Disagreements oceurring between these two, William 
Penn kindly eonsented to act as arbitrator. Pecuniary embarrass- 
ments oceurring to Byllinge, he transferred to his ereditors his in- 
terest in New Jersey. Again the aid of Penn was sought, and he 
consented to act as joint trustee with two of Byllinge's creditors in 
the New Jersey estate, and thus for the first time became personally 
engaged in the establishment of an American colony. It is thought 
probable that his connection with the affairs of New Jersey deter- 
mined the establishment of the Pennsylvania Province by im ten 
years later. 

It is true that a regard for the aborigines of America, and a desire 
to do something for their welfare, had long occupied his mind. *I 
had an opening of joy as to these parts," he writes, “in the year 
1661." This interest was deepened by his aequaintance with the 
affairs of the country as trustee for Byllinge by his association with 
Barclay, even hefore the latter became Governor of East Jersey, by 
his conferences with George Fox, and by his desire himself to food 
a colony where freedom of conscience should be regarded as the in- 
herent right of every citizen. 

This desire was soon gratified, for on October 24, 1682, William 
Penn landed at New Castle, Del., and in November he made a treat 
with the Delawares and other tribes. The particular spot at which 
the treaty was held is said to have been under a venerable elm that 
stood on the banks of the Delaware river, at what is now known 
as Kensington, a part of Philadelphia, but of this there is no record. 
He said to the Indians, “I will not call you children, for parents 
sometimes chide their children too severely; nor brothers only, for 
brothers differ. The friendship between you and me I will not com- 
pare to a chain; for that the rains might rust, or the falling tree 
might break. We are the same as if onc man's body were to bo 
divided into parts: we are all one flesh and blood." ‘То this the In- 
dians replied, “We will live in love with William Penn and bis 
children as long as the sun and moon shall endure.” And they ful- 
filled this treaty. It is often said that not a drop of Quaker blood 
was ever shed by an Indian; and, though this is not quite true, yet 
it is true that Pennsylvania and New Jersey suffered much less tlian 
most of the other eolonies. Pennsylvania is said to have been the 
only colony where the evidence of an Indian was taken in court 
against a white man; and the Indians proved themselves worthy of 
this just treatment. Penn's treaty with the Indians has always been 
famous as one that was never broken. Nearly a century afterwards, 
when the American colonies were fighting for their independence, 
the commander of the English army placed a sentinel under the tree 
to protect it from his soldiers who were entting down the surrounding 
trees for fuel. It was earefully preserved until 1810, when it was 
blown down. 

The suecessors of Penn did not always continue his generous 
treatment of the Indians, and many anecdotes are told in illustration 
of how the low eunning of the white man overreached the rights of 
the Indians. 


Status of William Penn, In front of tha 
Pennaylvania Hospital. 


THE PENN BUST. 


In 1802 James Traquair executed a bust in marble of Penn, and 
presented it to the Pennsylvania Hospital. It is said to be the first 
bust ever made in the United States. 

TIE PENN 8TATUE. 

The Penn statue was originally the property of Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, who was Lord Le Despencer from 1763 to 1781, and stood in 
West Wycombe Park, England. Dashwood’s successor did not 


1 Continued from page 220, No. 646. 
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admire the founder of Pennsylvania, and sold the statue for its value 
as lead. It was afterwards found in a London junk-shop by a grand- 
son of Penn, who bought it and presented it to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. It is made of lead and painted an olive green, and stands 
in front of the above institution. On the face of the plinth are these 
words: “Presented by JOHN PENN, a. p. 1804.” 

Upon the open seroll tlat the statue holds in its left hand, are 
these words: 

CHARTER 
OF PRIVILEGES TO 
PENNSYLVANIA MDCC. 


ALMIGHTY GOD 
BEING THE ONLY 
LORD OF CONSCIENCE 
I DO GRANT AND DECLARE 
TIIAT NO PERSON 
WHO SHALL ACKNOWLEDGE 
ONE ALMIGHTY GOD 
AND PROFESS HIMSELF 
OBLIGED TO LIVE QUIETLY 
UNDER THE 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
SHALL BE IN ANY CASE 
MOLESTED (rest defaced.) 


The faee of the pedestal of the statue bears this inseription : 
WILLIAM PENN, 


BORN Penn DIED 


1644 arme 1718 


The words, “ Merey-Justiee,” are inseribed on the arms. 
The pedestal is engraved with the following inseriptions on its 
other three sides: 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GRANTED BY 
CHARLES II 
TO 
WILLIAM PENN 
1681. 


RETURNED TO PENNSYLVANIA 
1699 
AND FINALLY WITHDREW 
TO 
HIS PATERNAL ESTATE 
1701. 


THE PROPRIETARY ARRIVED 
1682 
MADE 
A JUST AND AMICABLE ARRANGEMENT 
WITH THE NATIVES 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF THEIR LAND 
AND 
WENT BACK TO ENGLAND 
1684, 


TREATY-STONE. 


In 1827 the Penn Society afterwards merged into the Historieal 
Soeiety, ereeted an insignifieant stone upon the spot where the 
treaty is supposed to have been made with the Indians. It is in- 
seribed, on its sides, as follows: 

TREATY-GROUND 

оғ 
WILLIAM PENN 
AND THE 
INDIAN NATIVES, 
1682. 
“UNBROKEN FAITH.” 


PLACED BY THE 
PENN SOCIETY 
A. D. 1827 
TO MARK TIE SCITE 
OF THE 
GREAT ELM TREE. 


WILLIAM PENN 
BORN, 1644 
DIED, 1718, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
FOUNDED 
1681 
BY DEEDS OF PEACE. 


~. 
dc 


The Tresty-»tone. 


The treaty-stone has been for many years surrounded by a ship- 
yard. 


The tower of the new City-hall, Philadelphia, whieh is to be five 


hundred and thirty-five feet high, will be surmounted by a bronze 


statue of Penn, thirty-six feet high, and surrounded by four other 
figures, twenty-five feet high. 

Some years ago an attempt was made to bring the remains of 
Penn from Jordan’s burial-ground, England, to Philadelphia, and 
place them under the tower upon whieh his statue is to stand. 

In 1886 Congress was asked to appropriate money for a statue of 
Penn. 

Among the Friends, Penn has always been highly thought of, but 
general appreciation of his charaeter is of somewhat recent growth. 

It is entirely at varianee with the customs of the Quakers to ereet 
monuments to the memory of the dead, and their influenee has been 
so great for years in Philadelphia that it has prevented any projeet 
heing set on foot to ereet a monument to the memory of Penn. 

Not long ago the Pennsylvania Peace Society sent a communica- 
tion to the President of the Philadelphia Publie Buildings Commis- 
sion, requesting that no more statues of military men be placed 
about the new City-hall. 

Whatever motive the Quakers may have had in not ereeting 
monuments to the memory of their dead, it is eertain that in forget- 
ting Penn, in the form of statue and monument, they have done well 
from an art-point of view. If the thrifty and vain-glorions New Eng- 
land Puritan had done likewise, it would have been better for his 
reputation in every respect. Unwise aetions are often out of mind 
and may be forgotten, hut the frightful objeets set up in New Eng- 
land, as statnes and monuments, are a continual eyesore, and a per- 
manent confession of pretense and weakness. 


Т. H. BARTLETT. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


TIIE GRAND BATTERY AND LAVAL UNIVERSITY, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
[Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON, MASS. — TIIE MAIN FACADE} 
MAIN ENTRANCE; GRAND STAIRCASE; TRUSTEES’ ROOM, AND 
CORRIDOR. MESSRS. MEKIM, MEAD € WIIITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


IN the American Architect for May 26, will be found other illus- 
trations of this building. 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF COPLEY 8QUARE, BOSTON, MASS, SHOWING 
THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE ASSEMBLY CHAMBER VAULTING AT ALBANY. 


IR,—Under a eon- 
N eurrent resolu- 

tion of the Leg- 
islature the State en- 
gineer was requested NAAA A 
to eause an examina- MAN: 
tion to be made of the У 
Assembly Chamber іп š 
the new Capitol, and 3 
partienlarly the eeil- 
ings and foundations 
and supports thereof, 
for the purpose of as- 
eertaining its present 
eondition and stability, and danger, if any, to 
be apprehended therefrom, and to associate with 
him in sueh examination and report Mr. Thom- 
as C. Clarke and Mr. Riehard M. Upjohn, and 
to report the results of sueh examination, 
together with their judgment as to the remedy 
for such defeets as shonld be revealed by their 
investigation. 

Immediately upon receiving notice of this ap- 
pointment the commission designated by the 
resolution met, examined the drawings fur- 
nished, and also made a personal examination of the ceiling of the 
Assembly Chamber. This examination revealed such a dangerous 
eondition of things that a report was at onee made to the Legislature 
on Febrnary 3, 1888, upon the pressing and immediate question of 
danger. In that report the aetual condition of the ceiling was de- 
serihed and referenee made to the numerons fraetures found in it, 
and recommendation made that the Assembly Chamber be immedi- 
ately vacated, that strong and properly-supported eentrings be put 
пр, and that the whole of the ceiling be taken down as soon аз possi- 
ble, and such steps taken as would relieve the pressure on the walls 
and supports. 
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Action was taken by the Assembly upon this report, and a square 
tower of timber was erected in the Chamber, its snpports being car- 
ricd to the foundations, and upon it centres were put supporting the 
ribs of the main vault, and subsequently an additional centre was 
found necessary, and put in place to support one of the ribs of the 
northern vault. 

At the request of the eonmittee a second report was made on 
Mareh 7, 1888, eonfirming the recommendations of the first report 
that the ceiling be taken down, and adding that its place should be 
supplied by one of lighter construction and more favorable for Parli- 
amentary purposes. 

We now beg to submit a final report. 

Before rcferring in detail to the ceiling of the Chamber, we desire 
to refer to the eondition of the staircase adjacent to that Chamber. 
This eondition is such that it must be repaired, and we judge from 
the examination that can at present be made, that the repairs may 
be effected by rebuilding the part below the first floor with new and 
enlarged foundations. But it is possible that further developments, 
when the work is entered upon, may show that it will be necessary 
totake down and rebuild the whole of this staircase. We think, 
however, that this will not be requisite. 

Our examination of the foundation of the structure leads us to say 
that tlie base of the main tower, now unfinished, is very heavily 
loaded, and, in our opinion, it will be unwise to continue a heavy con- 
struction for this tower ; and, in fact, to add any great weight upon 
that foundation, without, in some manner, enlarging its area. 

Referring now to the Assembly Chamber, and that portion of the 
building above and below it, we recommend that the following por- 
tions should be removed with as little delay as possible after the 
close of the present session : — 


1. All the groining, vaulting, and ribs above 


the level of the capitals of the columns 1,438 tons 
2. The four cross walls and main nrches down 
to the capitals af the columns . ° : d 2 Жыш 
3. The brick nnd iron floor over the Assembly 
ceiling . 5 а 5 6 E . 400 “ 
4. The side walls of three dormers fncing an 
the eourt 5 5 . ; 5 ‚ 1220 pa 
Total weight removed . 3,230 “ 


The weight of the two gable walls in the attic supporting the 
ehimneys may be АЊА by trusses to the walls at the side of 
the central arch. 

It is tbe opinion of this commission that a design should be adopte] 
for the reeonstruetion of this part of the Capitol building whieh will 
throw upon the walls and foundations as small a weight as is con- 
sistent with good construction and proper architectural effect. 
This ean be effected by a ceiling of wood or of metal, constructed so 
as not to throw lateral pressure on the outer walls, and so as to load 
the supporting walls below the Assembly floor as little as possible. 

It has been stated to us by many members of the Legislature that 
the acoustic properties of the stone vault of the ceiling of the Assem- 
bly Chamber were defective. We have also been informed by a 
number of members of that body that the acoustic properties have 
been decidedly improved since the temporary flat ceiling of plank has 
been in position. This leads to the suggestion that the new ceiling 
should be (lat, and it may be constructed of wood or of metal, possibly 
with glass panels. It would then be similar in treatment to the ceil- 
ings of the Senate or House of Representatives at Washington, or 
to the eeiling of the Senate Chamber in the Capitol at Albany. 
Skilled architects ean undoubtedly design such a ceiling so as to give 
to the Assembly Chamber a stately and ornate architectural effect. 
The weight of such a new construction would be much less than the 
present ceiling. | 

The brick and iron floor over the Assembly vault need not be re- 
placed unless possibly by a light fireproof eonstruction as a protec- 
tion to the new eeiling below. 

The side walls of the three dormers should be replaced by metal 
and slate. 

When these weights are removed, and the new weight added, the 
walls of the rooms below the Assembly Chamber will be relieved of 
some 2,700 tons of load, and we do not anticipate, in that event, fur- 
ther serious settlements or eracks. We recommend that the golden 
eorridor be repaired by removing the casing of the wall piers and put- 
ting in heavy iron girders at the floor level to earry these piers which 
now rest on brick eorbels. New stone must then take the place of 
that which is now cracked and shattered. The casings of the temp- 
orary library should be repaired in the same manner. 

When these things are done, and we believe they can be completed 
before the beginning of the session of 1889, this portion of the Capitol 
building will, in our judgment, be in a safe and permanent condition, 
and require only the ordinary repairs. 

It seems proper that this commission should add that the lament- 
able condition of parts of this great building is not due to bad work- 
manship, because the workmanship is really very good. Neither is 
it due to bad foundations, beeause we find that the settlement of the 
foundations has been slight, and not very irrcgular, while those foun- 
dations are, in places, loaded beyond what was intended in the orig- 
inal design and construction. The ruin of the vaulted ceiling is due 
to the fact that the design and method of construction and loading 
of these arehes and vaults have been such as to give pressures which 
have resulted in the disintergration of the structure— the joints be- 


ing, in many places, open, and in others compressed to such an 
extent that the stone has ee and is full of cracks. 


All of which is respeetfu 


ly submitted. 
(Signed) 


Jony BOGART, 
Тномав C. CLARKE, 
Rıcnanp M. Umonn. 
April 16, 1888. 


А VENETIAN SHIP-RAILWAY.! 
HIS paper is an ab- 
Ji stract from a volume 
entitled ** Venice and 
the Venetians,” by Marsh. 
'The story is now told as 
bearing upon the question 
of surmounting the Amer- 
ican isthmus by similar 
means. The character of 
the two engineers, one the 
executor of the Venetian 

' or ship-railway project and 
ҸӘ? SAINT-DENLS the other the projector of a 

AFTER ‘decoration, much more important and 

permanent work of this 

kind, are in many respects similar. Both were men of bold projects, 

of carefulness of details, and of entire confidenee in their plans, and 

it is not too much to say that the engineer of the modern ship-rail- 

way, had he lived, would have as surely seen the success of his pro- 
ject as Sorbola witnessed the success ot his bold undertaking. . . . 

The recent occupation of the eity of Brescia has called renewed 
attention to this stronghold, which has figured extensively for many 
eenturies in the predatory wars of the Italian States. It is an inland 
Gibraltar, the key of a bighly-productive territory, stretching from 
the foot of the Lombardian Alps and commanding an extensive com- 
merce, the Lake Garda, only a few miles distant, being the western 
boundary of Venetia. Brescia is built upon the summit of an exten- 
sive hill, surrounded by three successive walls, between each of 
which there are vast plains sufficient for the encampment of an army 
and for the maintenanee of herds of cattle and sheep in case of siege, 
and from the centre of the city towers the ancient citadel, command- 
ing every acre of ground within the walls. It is in every respect a 
remarkable place, Tu in nothing more so than in the faet that some- 
thing like four and a half centuries ago, during one of its memorable 
sieges, № was relieved by a novel expedition sent overland by the 
Venetians. Immense galleys, fully manned and armed with the 
ponderous stone-throwing artillery of the period, were safely eon- 
veyed from the waters of the Adriatic over the plains and moun- 
tains of Italy to the Lake Garda, to do doughty warfare upon the 
besieging enemies of Brescia riding quietly at anchor upon the waters 
of the lake. 

The garrison and the people of Drescia had been reduced to the 
direst extremities and the Milanese were in possession of all the 
approaches. The best engineers of Veniee had discussed for many 
days, in the presence of the Senate, a variety of modes for effecting 
the desired object, and the one ultimately adopted was a scheme so 
bold and novel at the time as to surpass everything that had been 
before attempted. Of course it met with the loud execrations and 
ridieule of all the experienced engineers of Venice. But the man 
who suggested it was equal to the oecasion and knew his ground. 
He had spent many years in superintending engineering works of 
eonsiderable magnitude in the Venetian territory and had also had 
some experience as a soldier and knew how to handle troops. He 
requested that he might have an interview with the Doge and the 
Council, and his request was granted. Пе boldly stated that he was 
prepared to submit a plan which would afford the necessary relief to 
the beleaguered city. The Doge and the Couneil looked upon him 
with incredulity, wondering what fresh proposal could possibly be 
made by one so little known. They saw before them a man short 
of stature, with restless eyes and black hair, eut short about his 
ears, with a voice almost effeminate, but who certainly made up for 
his insignificant appearance by the boldness of his proposal. At a 
signal from the Doge, Sorbolo commenced his speech. 

“Most Serene Prince,” said he, “I have come to unfold a plan 
which I have eonceived, whereby you may afford the necessary 
relief to the most noble city of Brescia, by placing a flotilla of ships 
upon the Lake Garda. It is well known that the passage by the 
Mincio is closed, owing to the treachery of the Duke of Mantua. 
Therefore, there only remains the Adige available for the purpose 
which I am about to submit to this reverend Assembly. I know the 
stream as well as 1 know the Grand Canal. In winter it is swollen 
by the rains from the mountains, and is deep enough for the passage 
of the largest galley. I therefore humbly suggest that up this river 
& fleet of ships should be sent to a point fifty miles distant from the 
Gulf of Venice. From thence there is a long, level country, across 
whieh it were a very easy task to carry the Targest-sized ships, pro- 
vided men and oxen were furnished. ‘The chief difficulty which will 
beset the path is presented by the mountain of Peneda, which rises 
abruptly to à considerable height from the shores of a small lake 
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1 Portions of a ver by E. L. Cortbell, read before the Engineers' Club of 
Philadeiphta, and published with the Proceedings of the Soctety, 
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through which I propose to pass. But this will not present an 
insurmountable diffieulty. Having crossed the mountain, the Lake 
Garda is only twelve miles distant." у 

The venerable Doge and the august members of the Couneil 
listened in profonnd silence to the proposition. At first the thought 
occurred that the proposer must he mad, but on finishing his state- 
ment, he drew forth from a small box whieh he had brought with 
him the model of a galley, and before the view of the whole assem- 
bly, placed it upon a cradle of the kind he proposed to constrúet, on 
which to transport it overland. The plan was so simple that the 
doubts of the members of the College were entirely and at once 
swept away. The keel of the ship was fastened upon a small plat- 
form furnished with wheels, and from the projecting sides of the 
vessel there dropped pieces of wood, whieh were fastened to other 
pieces fixed at right angles in the frame-work of the keel. Where 
these two pieces of timber joined to each other wheels were placed, 
so that the whole mass could, by the applianee of suflicient power, 
be drawn along the ground. 

Sorbolo was dismissed with compliments by the Doge and the 
whole matter was afterward laid before the Grand Council, by wbom 
it was ultimately adopted, and the necessary instruetions given for 
the preparation of a flect suitable for the enterprise. The mode of 
eonveyanee was kept a profound seeret, and no soldier knew the 
plan until fifty miles from the coast Sorbolo first put it in use. The 
Senate had given instructions for the preparation of six galleys, two 
of whieh were first-rate ships and the remaining four second-rate. 
In addition to these were twenty-five light barques, forming a most 
useful flotilla for the purpose designed. The galleys were fitted 
with all the applianees necessary for a naval combat — with heavy 
eannon, with stone balls, with large stores of eross-bows, arrows, 
lances and all the usual munitions of the period necessary for con- 
flict with the enemy. 

The command of the fleet and armament was given to Pietro Zeno, 
and it sailed from Venice in the middle of December, 1438. On 
reaching the mouth of the Adige, ample water was found to float 
the vessels, hut the current was so strong that it was necessary not 
only to make use of the sails and rowers, but also of men with ropes 
to assist in drawing the vessels against the stream. This portion of 
the journey consumed one-half the time oceupied in reaching the 
lake, and at the end of six weeks only fifty miles of water bad been 
traversed. 

Then began the labor of transporting the ships across the land. 
The soldiers and mariners were astounded wben they were informed 
by Zeno and their captains that the ships were to be transported 
overland. They were ineredulous, but Sorbolo’s measures were com- 
plete. While the platforms with wheels whieh they had brought 
from Venice were being put together, a channel was dug in the bed 
of the river, in whieh the frame-work was placed, and then the gal- 
leys were towed, one after the other, on their new eradles, and oxen 
attached to them drew them without difficulty to the level ground. 
Sorbolo had dispatched agents beforehand, and when the expedition 
arrived at the point chosen for the overland route, they found the 
fields filled with oxen which had been brought for the use of the 
Republie. It required the united strength of six hundred oxen to 
draw each galley out of the water, but when they were fairly landed 
and on their ways, the largest of tbem were moved with ease by 
three hundred, and under the direetion of the peasants who eame 
with them, the oxen did their work in splendid style. Galley after 

alley was drawn from the river to the plain, and when the six 
argest ships stood in a row, the appearance which they presented 
was most curious. Their masts towered far above the tops of the 
trees in their vieinity, and their huge hulks, bolstered high and dry 
upon the land, were objects of astonishment and euriosity to all who 
beheld them. The ground for nearly thirty miles of the remaining 
fifty was quite level, and a hard frost had turned the fields into 
roads over which the ships passed without difficulty. . . . 

Nearly three thousand oxen were engaged in drawing the vessels, 
and of these one tbousand eight hundred were attached to tbe six 
largest galleys. The barques, mounted upon small wooden earriages 
of great strengtb, fitted with substantial rollers, gave very little 
trouble. The fields were covered with snow and a sharp frost pre- 
vailed, but the air was ealm and the aetive operations in which the 
men were engaged kept them in excellent health and spirits. 

The first day passed witbont the slightest mischance. In the 
evening, at sunset, a halt was ealled, and the preparations made for 
a substantial meal before resting for the night. "Then Zeno, in tbe 
name of the captains, congratulated Sorbolo upon the complete sue- 
cess with which his plans were working. Day after day passed in 
tbe same way, without accident of any kind. The passage of the 
ships caused the greatest excitement among the peasants, who were 
profoundly impressed with the appearance of the great hulks moving 
over their fields with as mueb ease as if they had been a string of 
carts. Inthe daytime the creaking of the wheels, as they revolved 
over the frozen surface of the ground, was the only noise caused by 
progress of the expedition, and at night the numberless lights and 
camp-fires and the oeeasional tread of the sentinels and patrols were 
tbe only noises to be heard. "There was no sbouting, no hurrying to 
and fro, sueh as usually atteuds the movements of large bodies of 
men. Allthis had been provided for and the quiet of a well-disci- 
plined eamp observed throughout. 

So long as the level ground lay before them all went well, but 
after crossing tbe small lake wbich Sorbolo had spoken of to the 


Doge and his counselors, and the almost perpendicular sides of 
Mount Peneda presented themselves, the soldiers looked upon the 
impediment with consternation, if not dismay. To drag the ships 
up such a place appeared to them a task of ridiculous absurdity. 
But Sorbolo's plans had compassed every difficulty. They anehored 
the fleet at a point where a little mountain-stream, like a silver 
thread, ran in à narrow gully to the lake. The bed of this gully 
was so small that only two men could walk abreast in it. The path 
was also obstructed by the growth of lofty pines and the mountain 
sides were thiekly eovered with giant trees. Sorbolo laughed when 
he saw the blank looks on the countenances of the men. 

Peasants from the surrounding eountry had been summoned in 
large numbers with pick-axes and spades. They were separated 
into detachments and worked together with the soldiers and mari- 
ners, under the direction of captains selected for the task by Zeno 
and Sorbolo. In the first place, the base of the mountain had to be 
levelled because it rose prceipitately from the ground. "Then the 
bed of the monntain-torrent had to be widened, and finally the gal- 
leys and the barques had to be drawn up the causeway so constructed. 
No portion of this work daunted the men as soon as they сотрге- 
hended the plans of their leaders. Hundreds of men with pick-axes 
soon dislodged the broken ground on the mountain sides in sufficient 
q to fill up the space betwcen the base of the rock and the 
shore with a sloping eauseway, while hundreds of others were 
employed cutting down the trees in the bed of the little stream and 
from the sides of the mountain in sufficient quantity to form a eon- 
tinnous eauseway one mile in length to the summit of Peneda. All 
these several operations were accomplished, and after the lapse of 
a few days, preparations were finally made for the experiment. 
The levels of the roadway were pronounced perfect, and then, hy 
direction of Sorbolo, earth was strewn upon the fallen trees and 
snow was shovelled upon it, which, freezing in the night, consoli- 
dated the foundation over which it was designed the ships should 
pass. The oxen were of no usc in this work and they were driven 
around the small lake and up the mountain-paths to the summit, there 
to await the arrival of the ships. In place of them a large number of 
windlasses were fixed at regular distances from each other on each 
side of the roadway. By a proper distribution of thc men in tbe tran- 
sit of each vessel, the journey up the mountain was performed witbout 
any aceident. Tbe ropes which were attached to the windlasses and 
the ships were made for the purpose, under the direction of Sorbolo, 
in the rope-walks of the Arsenal As each vessel, mounted upon its 
earriage, started up the ineline, six windlasses were brought to bear 
at a time, and as the vessel moved upward, foot by foot, it was care- 
fully wedged so that it could not by any mischanee slip back again. 
Then, when each set of windlasses had performed their work, the 
ropes were carried on and attached to a fresh sct of windlasses in 
advance. ... 

When the first gallcy appeared upon the crown of Mount Peneda, 
the men eould not resist a hearty shout of triumph, which was 
echoed again and again by the sharp roeks, until it died away in a 
whisper upon the face of the lake below. The eourse of action pur- 
sued by the whole was the same. The small barques gave the men 
little trouble, and when the whole was finished and the fleet rested 
triumphantly upon the erest of the mountain, the oxen took their 
places again and tbe ships were moved majestically to the mountain- 
side, from whenee the soldiers, sailors and peasants could sec plainly 
far below them the clear waters of the lake. Never before or sinee 
had such a feat been aceomplished, and for the first time in the 
world's history a fleet of war ships had ascended to the summit of a 
mountain. The spot chosen for the descent was one where the 
granite rock had been in antediluvian ages polished by the passage 
of icebergs down into the lake below; but in the course of ages 
masses of granite falling from above had broken the face of the de- 
cline, and Sorbolo found it neeessary to bring his peasants and 
soldiers upon the seene, with their piek-axes and spades, in order to 
make a level road to the ground below. The face of the roek was 
so preeipitous that the workmen found no track or path upon which 
even a goat could stand. But the work was accomplished in duc 
time — masses of loose granite were dislodged and hurled below, 
trees were eut down and earth was shoveled upon them, as in the 
ascent. When all was ready the ships were earefully placed upon 
the eauseway, but the work which the windlass men had now to per- 
form was exaetly the reverse of what it was on the otber side of the 
mountain; for whereas it was by their efforts previously that the 
great ships were drawn up the steeps, now it required their utmost 
skill to prevent the huge weights from being precipitated to the 
bottom. But Sorbolo had fitted the windlasses with an appliance 
which greatly assisted the men. The wheels were taken from under 
the galleys, and as soon as the wedges were removed and the brakes 
applied to the windlasses, each ship moved steadily downward, 
slowly and majestieally descending the steep incline, until at the 
foot of the mountain it glided quietly upon is rollers placed to re- 
eeive it, and the oxen proceeded with it as before, about twelve 
miles to the border of the lake. 

The abrupt descent was the only portion of the journey attended 
with misfortune; one ship, overbcaring the windlasses, obtained such 
a momentum as to snap all the ropes asunder, and dashing madly 
from side to side, fell to pieces on the ground at the bottom. With 
this exception, the whole flotilla traversed the land and crossed the 
mountain in safety; and in February, 1439, every ship floated in 
peaceful triumph in the harbor of Torbolo, on the northeast corner 
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of the lake, three months only having been consumed in the journey. | tons, or a gross register of 175 tons. They were manned hy at least 


Zeno now took command, and in order that he might complete his 
arrangements for a conflict with the enemy, he ordered the haven to 
be strongly defended by piles, so as to prevent a surprise. 

Several weeks elapsed boton the Milanese discovered the presence 
of the Venetian ships. A light barque which had been dispatehed 
from the opposite side of the lake to reconnoitre, first saw tlie flotilla. 
The men on the little vessel, when they saw the towering sides of the 
great galleys floating in the harbor of Torbolo, could not believe their 
own senses. They fancied at first that they beheld a mirage of the 
Milanese fleet whieh they had just left, and therefore sailed straight 
on until they came to the mouth of the haven and found it effectually 
blocked with piles, from which they ceuld distinetly see the Venetian 
soldiers on the decks of the ships, and the flotilla of light barques 
anchored around. They were filled with astonishinent and awe at 
what they supposed was a miracnlous interposition of Providence, 
for they were convinced that to no human agency conld such a 
phenomenon be attributed. The Milanese barque bastened back to 
the fleet and reported to the commanders, Vitaliano and Giovanni 
Gonzaga, the discovery they had made. The commanders con- 
sidered the report ineredible, bnt nevertheless ordered another 
barque to reconnoitre, and upon its retnrn with a confirmation of the 
news, made immediate preparations to fit their vessels for battle. 
This, however, oceupied many weeks, and in the meantime Zeno, 
having completed his arrangements, sent out his barques to recon- 
noitre. In the course of a few weeks more the barques of the oppos- 
ing commanders met, and encounters took place which most frequently 
resulted in favor of the Venetians. 

Meantime the arrival of a Venetian fleet upon the lake was com- 
municated by spies to the citizens of Brescia. But the news was re- 
ceived with incredulity when the messenger declared that the fleet 
had erossed the mountain of Peneda, and the man was put into prison 
until the arrival of a succession of spies confirmed his story. Two 
serious obstacles, however, still er themselves before any 
attempt could be made to relieve the eity; one was the fleet of Gon- 
zaga and the other the army of Piccinino, which was encamped 
between the lake and Brescia. But the presence of the Venetian 
fleet operated with great fear upon both commanders, and until it 
was removed very little progress could be made by either the Mil- 
anese fleet or army. 

The condition of Brescia was at this time very serious. The 
food whieh they had was becoming exhausted, and searty supplies 
only could be obtained from the surrounding country, owing to the 

resenee of the enemy. Still every week a certain quantity of fresh 
ood was obtained, and this, combined with the presence of the Vene- 
tians in their immediate vicinity, sustained the hopes of the besieged. 
Dispatches announcing the success of the expedition across the 
country to the lake were duly received in Venice, and in the 
beginning of spring preparations were made for the renewal of the 
conflict on land. . . . The reduction of the fortress of Tenna, then 
in the possession of the Milanese, was absolutelv neeessary, and 
while the army was making the approaches necessary to its invest- 
ment, the flotilla under Zeno was holding the Milanese in check 
upon Lake Garda. On the 26th of September he determined to give 
them battle, and leaving his anchorage at Torbolo, was soon sur- 
rounded by the superior forees under Gonzaga and his fleet utterly 
destroyed. During the conflict, however, hundreds of the Venctians 
eseaped to the shore, and under cover of the darkness succeeded in 
penetrating to the city of Brescia, taking with them a portion of the 
stores which they had brought with them. 

The captured ships were burnt by the Milanese, and thus perished 
that fleet which had performed a journey unparalleled in the history 
of the world. The news of the disaster was earried to Veniee by 
Sorbolo and others, and the Senate gave immediate orders for the 
preparation of another fleet to take its place, which Sorbolo had 
undertaken a second time to carry across the country and over 
Peneda to the lake. But the successes of Sforza’s troops rendered 
the immediate repetition of the feat unnecessary. . . . 

Meantime Sorbolo had been busy at Venice, and early in the 
spring of 1440 the Venetians managed to dispatch another fleet, 
larger and more powerful than the first, to the Lake Garda, under 
the command of Stefano Contarini. Не opened the campaign in 
April by destroying the fleet of the Milanese, and in the month of 
June Sforza utterly crushed the army under Гіссіпіпо; and Brescia, 
after sustaining a siege of three years, was permanently relieved. 

But it is not the military or strategic sueeess which finally attended 
these engineering operations of Sorbolo, but the operations them- 
selves, to which we invite attention — the fact that more than four 
hundred years ago two formidable fleets, fitted out by the leading 
maritime power of the day, loaded with a complete armament for 
active aggressive operations, were suecessively carried over land and 
over a formidable mountain barrier, some ninety miles from the 
waters of the Adriatie to the Lake Garda. Nor was this accom- 
plished by the aid of any of our modern appliances — there was no 
carefully graded railway, seeurely ballasted and bridged, provided 
with rails of steel and skilfully eonstrueted locomotives. The means 
at hand were cordage and windlasses, oxen and manual force alone, 
and the roadway the most primitive imaginable. 

It will be seen from the consul's letter that some of the vessels 
transported overland were of no ineonsiderable size. The displace- 
ment of the largest class, as near as can be estimated, was over 300 


150 sailors, with probably a contingent on board of at least 150 
marines. 


THE TURKISH ВАТИ: ITS DESIGN AND CONSTRUC- 
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ПЕ features peculiar to the bath are those requiring careful еоп- 
sideration. It is upon the design of the hot-rooms, the cooling- 
rooms, and the washing-rooms tlıat the success or non-suecess of a 

new bathing establishment depends, and too muel study cannot be 
given to these apartments. 
THE SUDORIFIC CHAMBERS. 


These are now generally required in a suite of three — * 1st, 2d, 
and 3d Hot.” The first is the tepidarium, and must be by far the 
largest of the three, since in it the greater number of bathers will 
assemble at one time. The last must be the hottest room — the 
laconieum — and need only be a very small one, as but few bathers 
use it, and that, generally, for a very short time. The second hot- 
room should be about midway in size, and tho temperature between 
the first and the third. Of a given area allotted to the hot-rooms, 
from one-half to two-thirds may be devoted to the tepidarinm, and 
from one-half to one-third to the super-heated rooms, always re- 
membering that it is well to err on the side of providing a large and 
roomy tepidarium. Of the space allowed for the smaller rooms, one- 
third to one-quarter may be given to the hottest, and the remaining 
space to the 2d hot-room, or calidarium. 

The hot-rooms, it should be remembered, are strictly bath-rooms, 
and must be treated as such; that is to say, the whole of the floors, 
walls, ceilings, partitions, and fittings, must be capable of being 
frequently eleansed with water. The choice of materials to be em- 
ployed for lining the walls, etc., is therefore limited. And in two 
ways. For not only must they be of this washable nature, but they 
must be of a character to resist the influence of the heat.  IIappily, 
this is an age of glazed-ware and virtrified goods of every deserip- 
tion. Glazed and fire-burnt bricks and tiles, terra-cottas, faience, 
and pottery generally are now so extensively manufaetured that 
there is little excuse for not eonstrueting a bath throughout of 
materials at onee washable and unaffected by high temperatures. 
Still, in baths where rigid economy must be studied, and lowness of 
cost is the great object, plaster may be placed upon the walls of the 
hot-rooms, and in its way will answer admirably, and be fairly wash- 
able. It has even one advantage — it does not become unbearably 
hot to the touch shonld the bather lean against the walls, whereas, 
with a highly glazed surface the walls become burning hot, and need 
lining with a dado of felt or other non-conducting substance. But 
since this latter method overcomes the objeetion named, the best 
possible material for lining the walls is glazed brickwork. In cases 
where elaboration is aimed at, they may be lined with marbles and 
faienee. With a judieious seleetions of colors, however, a very 
pleasing appearance ean be given by the employment of simple 
glazed brickwork, and at a very moderate cost. The less heated 
rooms, again, may be lined with glass in panels arranged in stiles 
and rails of wood affixed to the rough briekwork. 

The flooring in cheap baths is admirably formed by simple unglazed 
tile pavement over concrete. A slight roughness is very agreeable to 
the feet. Glazed tiles are inadmissible, as they become too hot for 
the naked feet ; and if the slightest moisture come upon them they are 
rendered dangerously slippery. In elaborate batlıs, marble and 
marble mosaies may be used, but the surface mnst not be too smooth. 
In providing floorings the greatest eare should be taken to avoid 
anything liable to become slippery to the tread. 

he ceilings, of the fire and heat proof floors which, when thero 
are other apartments above must be provided over the hot-rooms, 
may be of Bis. But the heat at the ceiling level is very great, 
and the plaster here rapidly darkens and blackens, and in this state 
looks anything but attractive in a place where the mere suspicion of 
uneleanliness is nauseating. If employed (and this remark also 
applies to plaster on walls), it should be used in the simplest manner 
eer without the slightest attempt at modelling the surface. 
lass may be employed for ceilings in the same way as for walls, as 
also may enamelled iron. The best method of ceiling would be by 
vaults, but is an unpracticable one, as floors of iron and concrete are 
generally adopted. The little laconicum, however, is best covered 
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with a flat arch, the soffit being of glazed bricks, and the springing 
being brought down below the main ceiling level. 

When the hot rooms are in a basement in the open, they may be 
top-lighted, and the ceiling above need not be a heavy fireproof con- 
struction. A sufficient air-space, however, must be provided between 
the ceiling and roof, to prevent irradiation of heat—a remark that 
applies also to anything in the shape of a window to the sudatorium. 
They must be double or look into an area covered with pavement 
lights. In the case of a top-lighted room there must be a ceiling- 
light and a sky-light. 

Where the hot rooms are constructed quite above ground, consid- 
eration must be given to prevention of loss of heat from radiation. 
This may be effected by providing thick hollow walls, the cavity be- 
ing usefully employed for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

he space allotted to the sudatory chambers may he divided into 
the various rooms, either by solid brickwork or by framed and glazed 
partitions ; or again, they may be formed by a combination of solid 
brickwork and glazed woodwork. Any piers in these rooms must be 
of brickwork, iron columns being inadmissible. Masonry, too, must 
be discarded throughout, or used with caution. Some stones — such 
as red Mansfield —become black with exposure to the heat, and 
others fare still worse. The employment of porous and absorbent 
materials of any sort must be guarded against throughout this portion 
of the bath, as it should be remembered that effete matters, particles 
of waste tissne, and possibly the germs of disease, are continually be- 
ing given off by the perspiring bathers, and must be prevented from 
finding a lodgment. 

The best woods for use in the hot-rooms are close-grained and free 
from essential oils. Mahogany is excellently adapted for the purpose. 
If price were not preventive teak would be the best. Pitch pine 
must be disearded altogether. Deal, when employed, should be per- 
fectly seasoned, and may then give trouble from the exudation of 
turpentine. 

The partitions, and the doorways in them, must be placed to gov- 
ern the flow of hot air. So long as the main divisions be planned 
with this aim in view, the separate rooms may be divided and broken 
up as the architect may fancy. But the constant flow of the heated 
air from the so-called “radiating chamber” in the hottest rooms 
towards the lavatorium must not be interfered with by recesses, 
nooks and corners, or anything that would cause the current to stag- 
nate. And here we may sce the practical advantage possessed hy a 
bath where the hot rooms are en suite, and in a line with one axis. 
For here the air sweeps uninterruptedly through the different eham- 
bers without eddying around corners and stagnating in recesses far 
out of the main stream. 

The doorways in the partitions should be lofty. They should not 
be hung with doors, as anything necessary in this way will be amply 
supplied by depending curtains. 

o provision for draining the hotrooms is necessary, as they must, 
when in use, be kept free from moisture. The floors may, however, 
if thought desirable, be laid with an imperceptible fall the way the 
water would be swept when cleansing, viz., towards the lavatorium. 

As the best position for a bather to assume in the sudatorium is 
the horizontal, a bath cannot be considered complete unless a liberal 
number of marble-slabhed benches be provided. These should run 
round the solid walls, the risers of the benches being formed of brick- 
work, glazed, faced with tiles, or plastered, and white marble slabs 
set thereon. These slabs cannot be less than 24 in. wide, and must 
be of the ordinary seat height —not lower. In the risers must be 
provided а liberal number of “hit-and-miss” ventilator gratings, the 
vitiated air finding its way from the space beneath the slabs in the 
way allowed for, which may be into surrounding areas, into hollow 
walls, or into flues running the whole height of the buildings. 

The air at the floor line and that at the ceiling level being of 
vastly different temperatures, it follows that an arrangement might 
be designed whereby the benches might be stepped in three or four 
rows, and, by ascending, the bather could select any temperature ће 
might choose. Such an arrangement was often designedin the batbs 
of the aneient Romans, and has been tried in modern institutions; 
but it should be avoided. The expirations from the lungs and the 
exudations from the bodies of the bathers fall, and it therefore fol- 
lows that all below the first tier would be breathing air polluted by 
those above them. The system, therefore, stands condemned. 

As regards height, the sudorific chambers should not be too lofty, 
or they cannot, on the modern plan, be heated with due economy. 
The vastness of the old Roman tepidariuin would have been imprac- 
tieable under onr system ; but with the heat radiating direct from 
the walls and the floors there was no difficulty. It is better to have a 
comparatively low chamber with a constant stream of freshly-heated 
air passing throngh it than a lofty one with a sluggish current. 
From 10 to 15 or 16 ft. may be taken as moderate extremes of height 
іп a commercial bath. The small third hot room will be less lofty if 
as is ordinary and most convenient, the heating-chamber be placed 
underit. For by raising the floor of the laconicum a few feet so as 
to necessitate ascending to it by a few steps from the level of 
the tepidarum, one can more economically construct the furnace- 
chamber. 4 

This latter should be so placed that an abundant supply of fresh 
pure cold air can he obtained from the furnace, which, when heated, 
can be delivered into the hottest room above, not less than 5 ft. from 
the level of the floor of that chamber, and, also, where a smoke-flue 
of ample section can be constructed. The heated air may be deliv- 


ered through gratings in the walls of the laconieum, or a shaft of 
rectangular section of glazed brickwork may be constructed against 
the end wall and coped at the required level, 5 ft. or more above the 
floor line. Should the exigencies of the site separate the furnace- 
ehamber from the immediate connection with the hottest room, the 
heated air must be conducted from the former to the latter by means 
of a large shaft or shafts of glazed brickwork. Similar means may 
have to be employed to bring the cold air to the heating-chamber, 
and at the month of this shaft some provision must he made for fil- 
tering the air before it is brought into contact with the heating-sur- 
faces of the furnace. 


UILLAUME-SULPICE CHEVALLIER was essentially a 
Paris gamin. Entering upon life on the 21st Nivóse, an XII 
(13th January, 1804) in the gloomy, smutty house of a copper- 

smith in the Rue des Vieilles-Handriettes, he seems to have passed 
his life, and pursued his art in the manner unto which he was born. 
His father had served as a national guard during the evolution ; his 
ınother was the sister of G. Thiémet, who was both an actor in the 
buffoonery line of business and a caricaturist —the author of “ Les 
Moines Gourmands.” When a mere boy, Gavarni was placed with 
an architect named Dutillard; but all he seems to have learned was to 
scribble a little as so many artists have done in their youth, without 
showing any particular talent. Later on he went to a small school 
in the Rue de Clichy, where he learned a little arithmetic. At thir- 
teen he entered the shop of an instrument-maker, and at sixteen or 
seventeen he studied mechanieal drawing at the school of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers. Of positive artistic training this was 
all, and cannot be called much; but during all his youth he was 
laying up a store of knowledge, which later on he was able to turn 
to good account. With little or no money, he ran about the streets, 
a mere vagabond; secing everything and noting everything; and so 
upon entering on manhood, he was possessed of quick observation, 
good health, a desire to succeed, a perfect knowledge of the worst 
side of Parisian life and an uncontrollable love of pleasure — this was 
the mainspring of his life. Not desiring, or not being able to make 
his parents pay for bis dissipations, he began to work with a will, 
knocking off little drawings for which he received a few sous. A 
lucky chance sent him to Bordeaux to make some drawings for one 
of his patrons, for which he was to receive 1,200 francs a year; but 
arriving in the South, and discovering the work to be uncongenial to 
him, he quarrelled with his employer and found himself without 
friends or money. Here, again, his vagabond spirit served its 
master; for, wandering about, apparently without purpose, he 
arrived at Tarbes, with only two sbirts and forty-two sous, to find a 
friend in M. Leleu, the Public Registrar of the Department, who, 
taking a fancy to him, offered him board and lodging. А fac-simile 
of a drawing by Gavarni of his room at Tarbes is given by the 
author, which shows that love and care for detail whieh may be 
found in pre-Raphaelite work. For two years the caricaturist seems 
to have amused himself by running about the South, joining on to the 
cireus of Gavarnie (from which he took his nom de brosse) and 
otherwise vagabondizing; always promising his parents to return. 
However, onee in Paris, he, always putting off the day, established 
himself in a studio and set to work upon various series of drawings, 
such as the “Cris de Paris” and the “Costumes des Pyrénées," 
besides four littlc water-colors of no merit whatever. In 1830 
Gavarni was fortunate enough to meet with de Girardin, who invited 
him to illustrate his journal La Mode; and it was in the office of 
that paper that he met many of his later friends, Balzac, Eugéne 
Sué and other literary celebrities of the day. Balzac asked him to 
illustrate his * Peau de Chagrin;" but it was mainly as a satirist of 
the dandyism of the day that the sneeess of Gavarni was greatest. 
It is enrious to find this gamin who was given to all the sans gene of 
low Parisian artistic life, who filled his letters to his friends with 
eutting remarks about the ennui that the respectables caused him, 
gaining a reputation by his perfeetly-clad men of fashion, and his 
femmes à la mode full of coquetry and chic. He was a sort of Worth 
au crayon, designing dresses for women of the world, and arranging 
colors and costumes for Déjazet and Mme. Georges. 

In 1832 Gavarni was a success, working for the Musée des 
Familles, l Artiste, and a little later for the Charivari, Un- 
fortunately, he was ambitious to shine as a literary man, and after 
publishing one or two poor specimens of fiction, he launched the 
Journal des gens du Monde; hut in spite of the collaboration of such 
men as Charlet, De Vieny, the Johannots and Dumas, it strugeled 
through only six months of existence and nineteen numbers, leaving 
its parent with a deficieney of 25,000 franes, and not a sou to pay 
the debts. Then came the dismal journeys to the mont-de-piété, the 
humiliating interviews with creditors, and, finally, a lodeing in the 
Cliehy goal for debtors. All this mixed up and intermingled with 
various kinds of dissipations, which M. Forgues excuses on the plea 
that Gavarni was a *true artist," and that his immoralities were 
simply a part of his :esthetie feeling which prevented him, in 
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eompany with the great army of artists, from acting like an ordi- 
nary, honest, moral human being. 

In 1844 Gavarni married Jeanne de Bonabry, who was a clever 
musician; but neither her beauty nor her talents prevented the hus- 
band from wearying himself in his new position, married life was too 
prosaic for him — he liked change in all things; and so, after three 
vears of her society, more or less interrupted, he set off for Eng- 
land, and so rid himself of his self-imposed restraints. М. Forgues 
is eloquent upon Gavarni’s failure in pleasing the London fashion- 
ables; they were too reserved or phlegmatic, too full of le cant officiel 
to appreciate the artist, and he relates an anecdote which seems a 
witness to Gavarni’s ill-manners moro than to British “cant.” Пау- 
ing accepted the commission to do a portrait of the Queen, he 
failed to appear, and did not even send a word of excuse or apology. 
M. Forgues’s comment upon this specimen of ill-breeding deserves 
to be given in full. “De pareilles façons ТЕС suffisamment 
l'antipathie qu'cveilla longtemps le seul nom de Gavarni еп Angle- 
terre, et les protestations peu intelligentes qui accueillirent ses succes à 
son retour en France.” After his return to Paris, Gavarni began to 
travel the downward path — always in pecuniary trouble, disgusted 
with his art, semi-maniac, passing bis time mostly in his garden at 
Auteuil (his last passion) with his two boys. In 1852, he was 
offered the eross of the légion de honueur, and there is something ex- 
eeedingly touching in his comments upon what came too late to be 
appreciated : “J'ai désiré trés vivement la croix quand je portais des 
habits, mais maintenant. . . . Et d'un coup ей il désignait la 
blouse bleue dont il s'afflublait dans son jardin." In his last years 
Gavarni seems to have lost his philosophy, and worried by debts, he 
shut himself away from the world, eternally changing the face of his 
garden, forming banks and cascades, but never finishing it. In 1862, 
the cireular railway appropriated this, his last love, and he was 
obliged to move in spite of the intervention of the Prineess Matilde 
with Louis Napoléon. lle died soon after this misfortune, almost 
lorgotten amidst the politica] troubles and passions, which, towards 
the end of the Emperor's reign, were stirring the Freneh nation. 

Gavarni was not only a draughtsman, but his work was gener- 
ally supplemented by his text; and perhaps one of the best of his 
drawings is the impudent street arab with his hands in his pockets 
and his head tossed up: “Si mon pince-nez m 'empéche de voir, са 
ne regarde personne!" Many of his drawings are grotesque, but 
without the humor of Jacques Callot, or the satire of Hogarth. 
Gavarni painted the disreputable side of human nature in the 
manner ot Zola — witness his two figures “ Le gin;” his rollicking 
* Jalouret, vous étes un polisson!” and “Mon épouse, serait elle légère? ” 
which are repulsively a but are certainly not moral satires. 
Gavarni does not teach, as Hogarth does, the results of depravity. 
But for dexterity and facility with pen, pencil, and brush, there is 
no one perhaps his equal. hat Daumier did for the law, Gavarni 
did for Parisian low-life; but whether a caricaturist of this nature 
will survive our generation is questionable. Hogarth lives and will 
live in spite of his satires being out of date; but Hogarth was 
above all things a fine painter. Whether his reputation would have 
survived until the present day, had it depended only upon his 
engravinge, is a matter upon whieh there can scarcely be two 
ом On the other hand the reputation of Gavarni rests 
almost entirely upon his printed works, and many of these are now 
eonsiderably out of date. Fashions, which are not old enough to be 
pieturesque, are not partieularly interesting. 

It ought to be stated that the author of this life of Gavarni, is the 
son of the artist's great friend; which accounts for and excuses 
M. Forgues's somewhat excessive partiality for the elever caricaturist. 

S. BEALE. 
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CHANCES FOR THE MORALLY-INFIRM. 


JOLIET, ILL. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —Т enclose you three letters recently received whieh 
offer a commission to arehitects for whatever goods may be specified 


of these particular manufacturers. 16 oceurs to me that the proper 
disposition of such letters addressed to any architeet is to send them 
as once to a publieation like the American Architect, who should pub- 
lish the full text and the firms’ names. By so doing they would readily 
meet the eyes. of architeets who desire to do business in that 
way and those that do not would as readily know what firms to 
avoid. This commission (or boodle) business of architects is en- 
tirely illegitimate and is at present the greatest standing shadow 
over the profession; the sooner it ean be done away with the better 
for the profession at large, and I see no better way of doing it than 
inentioned above. Very truly yours, F. S. ALLEN. 


Си:саоо, April, 23, 1888. 
Mr. Е. S. ALLEN: — 
Dear Sir,— We shall be plensed to figure on any Stained Glass you 
.may have, and in consideration of its being less expense to solicit out- 


side orders, 1 will offer you 10 per cent on all orders you may send us. 
We will submit designs and hope to receive your orders. 
Yours truly, Max Sexzz, Manager. 


Стелао, April 24, 1888, 
F. S. ALLEN, Esq: — 


Dear Sir, — Will you kindly examine our circulars, and он any 
Counter you may enuse to be sold we will allow ten per cent on selling 
price. Our counters are better finished than anything on the market 
at present, as tliis work is done before the counter is put together, and 
ed a special process of our own invention. The counter ships at 
almost lumber rates, while a bright boy can set it up. Where we have 
put this counter it has pleased every one, whether owner or eustomer 
at store. It із nent and elenns perfectly with a duster ns there is not a 
point where dust ean collect. We make this in hard wood at $1.75 to 
$3.50 per running foot as per circular measure. Um Store S:ools will 
allow 20 per cent from list except on No. 1, which will be ten per cent ; 
however, we do not suppose you will recomend the poorest on the list. 
These “© Noiseless Stools ” have displaced others In many iustances, owing 
to this desirable feature. We enclose a postal, trespnssing on gond 
nature to request a brief reply to our lines. 


Yours very truly, Dextar € Co. 


TICA, N. Y. 

Mr. F. S. ALLEN: — ТЕТ e 

Dear Sir, — We пи you to-day under separate cover our new eoin- 
plete illustrated entnlogue for 1888. After an examinatlon of the many 
superior points and merits of the Carton Warm Air Furnace, you thin 
you can conscientiously specify the same in your specifientions for new 
dwellings and buildings, we would feel il disposed to compensate 
you for your labors in our behalf. We hope this request may receive 
your attention, and that we may have the plensure of hearing from you 
in relation to the same. 

Yours respeetfully, Carton Furnace Со., 

E. А. Canton, бес. § Treas. 


A CORRECTION. 


LONDON, ENa., Мау 25, 1888, 
То THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,— Will you let me correct а misprint on page 222 in my 
“Paris Churches”? The curious ceremony of the pain bénit, is 
made more so, by the statement that “the donor is presented with a 
pat and a kiss,” which ought to read, “a pax to kiss.” 


Yours faithfully, S. BEALE. 


TO CURE A DOOR IN WIND. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25, 1888, 
То тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— Can any of your readers suggest, or inform me if 
they are cognizant of any method hy which a twisted door ean be 
made straight? In considering an answer to the above query I ap- 
prehended that correspondents will conjecture the kind and situation 
of the doors, The doors T have in mind when asking the question 
are veneered with the same kind of wood upon both sides, and have 
since first they were hung been subject to the same temperature 
upon each side, if there is such a thing as the possible straightening 
of a door out of “wind” I have no doubt it will interest a great 
many of your readers to know of it. ARCHITECT. 


[A poom mny often be taken ont of wind, temporarily at least, by clamp- 
Ing in a frame nnd allowing it to remata for n time. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT.) Я 


Вктіхп INTEREST IN Оса STRIKES.— According to a report from the 
Br.tish Minister at Washington, which has just been Inid [оге Partia- 
ment, since the beginning of 1887 there have been 1,000 strikes in the 
United States, and of the 400,000 men engaged in them 25,000 to 50,000 
are still out. Тһе most serious was that of the New Jersey conl-hand- 
lers, which involved a loss in wages to those engaged of more than 
£500,000. The cost to the workers nf the Pennsylvanian cuke-workers’ 
strike of the Spring, in which 13,000 men were engaged for 10 weeks 
was about £200,000 in wages Моге than two-thirds of the strikes be. 
tween January and July, 1887, were fruitless and onty brought loss and 
suffering to those engaged n them. As a whole, about 38 per cent. 

or more than a third of the strikers in 1887, sneceeded in getting their 
demands, against 20 per cent in 1886. It is calculated that nearly 
10,000,000 days’ work and wages were lost.— Pull Mall Gazette. 


Dose ах à Misere. — “ Well, well, don't fret; PI be there In a 
minute.” 

But, my friend, a minute means a good deal, notwithstanding you 
affect to hold it of no consequence. Did you ever stop to think what 
may happen in a minute ! No. Well, while you are murdering a min- 
ute for yourself and one for me, before you get rendy to sit duwn to 
the business we have in hand, I will amuse you by telling you sume 
things that will happen meantime. 

Ina minute we shall be whirled around on the outside nf the earth 
by its diurnal motion a distance of 13 miles. At the same time we shat] 
have gone along with the eartb, in its grand journey around the sun, 
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1,080 miles. Pretty quiek travelling you say ? Why, that is slow work 
compared with the rate of travel of that ray of light which just now re- 
flected from that mirror made you wink. A minute ago that ray was 
11,160,000 miles away. ` 

1n a minute, over all the world, about eighty new-born infants have 
each raised a wail of protest at the fates for thrusting existence upon 
them, while as many more human beings, weary with the struggle of 
life, have opened their lips to utter their last sigh. 

In a minute the lowest sound your ear can catch has been made by 
000 vibrations, while the highest tone reached you after making 
2,228,000 vibrations. 

In a minute an express train goes a mile and a Cleveland street-car 
32 rods ; the Fastest trotting horse, 147 9-13 rods, and an average pedes- 
trian of the genus homo has got over 16 rods. 

In eaeh minnte in the United States, night and day, all the year 
round, twenty-four barrels of beer have to go down 12,006 throats, and 
4,830 bushels of grain have eome to bin. 

If there were a box kept at the City Hall in the eity of Cleveland 
into whieh every minute a sum sufficient to pay the interest on the eity 
debt had to be dropped, the sum so dropped each minute of the whole 
year would be 87 cents. : 

llow about national finances? Well, sir, in the same way, each 
minute, night anı day, by the official reports for the year 1886, the 
United States collected $639 and spent $161; $178 more than necessary. 
"The interest on the public debt was $98 a minute, or just exactly equal 
to the amount of silver mined in that time. 

Now, in the residue of figures I give, you will remember that they 
represent so much for every minute in the year. All the preceding 
figures should be so considered. And remember, also, that we are all 
the time, hereafter talking about facts connected with the whole United 
States. 

The telephone is used 595 times the telegraph 136 times. Of tobacco, 
925 pounds are raised, and part of it has been used in making 6,673 
eigars, and some more of it has gone up in the smoke of 2,292 cigar- 
ettes. 

But I am afraid that you will forget that we are talking about a min- 
ute, sixty seconds of time. No? Well, then, every minute 600 ponnds 
of wool grow in this eountry, and we have to dig sixty-one tons of an- 
thracite coal and 300 tons of bituminous eoal, while of pig iron we turn 
out twelve tons and of steel rails three tons. 

In this minute you have kept me waiting, fifteen kegs of nails have 
been made, twelve bales of cotton from tlie fields, and thirty-six bushets 
of grain gone into 149 gallons of spirits, while $66 in gold should have 
been dug out of tho earth. In the same time the United States mint 
turned out gold and silver coin to the value of $121, and forty-two acres 
of the publie domain have been sold or given away.— Cleveland Press. 


Reskiv's Guitp or Sr. Скокове. — The enthusiastie beginning and 
the rather sad decline of Ruskin's “ Guild of St. George,” which was to 
elevate manual labor and the taste of the British public in literature 
and art, is narrated by Plilip G. Hubert, Jr, in the current number of 
Lippineott's Magazine. Тһе idea of the guild was given in ** Fors 
Clavigera ” in 1874. A community was to be formed in which tlie work 
should be done with tools, — no machinery being permitted except for 
tasks beyond human strength. Museums of mineralogy and art were 
to be provided, and it was expected that they would serve ns a refresh- 
ment to the laborer after his toil was done. Children were to be edu- 
eated in bravery and beanty, and the birthdays of heroes were to be 
observed with morning and evening services. There was to be no 
rivalry, but each member of the guild bound himself to use his efforts 
“for the help, delight and honor of others." The guild started out 
with Ruskin as master and thirty-two “companions.” It has at pres- 
ent not more than sixty members Land on which the experiment 
eould be earried out was not obtained for several years, and when it was 
secured the plan did not work. As Mr. Hubert says: “ Farm laborers 
who could grow good cabbages proved to be deaf to the teachings of 
poetry and art; poets who saw much in the simple primrose were too 
much taken up in its contemplation to find time for the cabbages.” 
So part of tlie land is now used as a market garden, and other small 
tracts, obtained by gift at various times, are leased. The chief work of 
the members of the guild consists in collecting money and material for 
a little museum at Sheffield founded hy the guild, and in the enenur- 
agement of hand-weaving and spinning aud of handiwork of various 
kinds. The last report issued by Ruskin was mace in January, 1886, 
and in it he shows mueh diseouragement. The lack of support given 
his scheme he attributes to “the hard-heartedness incident to the pur- 
suit of wealth," and says that ‘‘ from the whole continent of America, 
which pirates all my books and disgraces me hy base eopies of the 
plates o£ them, I have never had a sixpence sent to help mein anything 
І wanted to ilo," — Springfield Republican. б 


A LosG "TUNNEL. — А contract has been entered into between the 
Board of Direction of the Valley of Mexico and Mr. J. Gladwyn Jebb, 
representing the London-Mexican Prospecting and Finance Company, 
limited, for the execution of the work known as the Toquixquiae Tun- 
nel. The work is to eost $2,250,000, covered by 7 per cent city bonds, 
issued at 82% and running for at least ten years, the ultimate period of 
liquidation being fixed at thirty years. A sinking fund of 1 per cent. 
per annum on the total issue is provided for. The limit fixed for the 
completion of the work is two and a half years, counting from the date 
of the formal transfer of the tunnel to the company, but practically 
three years nre allowed, as it is stated that each day over three ycars 
employed by the company on the work shall eause a fine of $300 to be 
dedueted from the amount due the eompany on final liquidation. On 
the other hand, for each day less than two-and-a-half years saved by 
the company, a premium of $300 shall be awarded them. It is dis- 
tinctly stipulated that the money raised hy the emission of the bonds 
shall be devoted exelnsively to the tunnel. The total length of the tnn- 
nel is 9.520 miles, of which there is already completed a trifle less than 
1.000 miles. There are to be 23 shafts, of which 5 are already sunk. 
"The tunnel will be briek-lined throughout, with an inner cement eoat- 


Ing, and the stipulations of the tunnel contract call for first-elass work. 
— N. Y. Evening Post. 


MANUFACTURERS and builders are once agaiu taking their trade bear- 
ings, with a view of arriving at some sort of an opinion as to the probabili- 
ties of the coming six months. The facts surrounding the market are as 
follows: Money is In abundant supply and the rate of interest low; in- 
vextors feel about as much eoufidence in the general sitnation as they have 
done at any time thls season: there are no indications of coming disaster; 
there is less apprehension now than at any time for months of auy upset- 
ting tariff legislation; financial questions wlll be left to take care of them- 
selves, and as little leglslation as possible will be enacted; all vexing Issues 
will be left for the consideration of future Congresses, Mannfacturers ina 
general wav are restricting production, and fighting the downward ten- 
deney in prices as well as they ean. Jobbers are distributing goods only to 
meet the actual market requirements, and are making no efforts to nnload 
stocks as they did iu former years, regardless of prices or the ability of pur- 
chasers to pay. The volume of “paper” Is a little larger than It has been 
for some time, but has not reached dangerous proportions, and the greatest 
enre is taken by inerchants and manufacturers as to the extension of credits. 
Just at this time a good deal of apprehension is felt by investors and dealers 
In bonds and securitles, lest rallroad matters, which have been thus far kept 
pretty well In hand, for some reason, should become unruly. The troubles in 
the railroad sitnation, when reduced to our level, are these: There is a falling 
off in the volume uf traffic and a eonsequent inerease in the competition for 
traffic: tbe railroad war in the Northwest has not abated; Dominion lines 
are still monopolizing a good deal of the freight (гаће; in fact, nearly all of 
the railroad companies between the Mississippi River and the Pacific, are 
as hastily as possible readjusting freight rates, lest the Inter-state Com- 
meree Commission tome down on them with heavy hands. One of the 
favorable features of the sitnation is the large amonnt of money that is 
anxiously awaiting Investment, desplte the fact that prices have been point- 
Ing downward, railway traffic diminishing, freights lower than a year ago, 
there Is to-day, If the truth were kuówn, more money awalting investment 
than last year. This ls not difficult to explain, from the fact that any one 
who has any knowledge of business, firmly believes tbat durlng the next 
twelve months, wide and more abundant opportunitles will be opened for 
capital and enterprise than there have ever been. A great deal of money is 
seeking investment in Mexleo and Central Amerlea; a few long-headed men 
are now engaged In schemes Involving the outlay of a considerable capital In 
South America. A few months ago a good deal of apprehension was ex- 
pressed over these lavish expenditures of the people's earnings, and the pre- 
dietion was made that the outcome wonld be finaneial stringeney; this pre- 
dictlon has proven false. There is as great a volume of money now in 
bank, If not greater; the surplus reserve in New York Is larger, and every- 
thing goes to sliuw that the opportunities for investment will be seized just 
as soon as the depressing influences which control the market at present 
shall have disappeared. Quite a number of prominent architects In the 
West have given it as thelr opinlon tbat the present lull in activity will be 
followed by a healthful revival, although not of sufficlent dimensions this 
season to make the volnme of business up to that of last year. Plans are 
being made this vear, which will, in their opinion, be carried ont next year. 
Throughout the West all kinds of building material are In abundance and ` 
cheap. 'The demand for lumber in all Western markets is very heavy; 
prices have declined recently, and may drop a little more. The Iron trade 
1з in an unsettled condition, and competition in the ernde product, between 
Alabama aod Pennsylvania, ls causing a great deal of disqui@tade. Con- 
sumers are profiting by it, and tlie producing Interests themselves will be 
beuefited by it іо tbe long ruu. Steel-rails have dropped to $30— ће 
lowest point for two years — In the East. Large contracts cannot be had 
even at this price. There is a great deal of new mileage projected, and the 
probahilities are that when everything is rounded and evened up, there will 
be a steady, healthy demand for all kluds of mill and furnace products; bnt 
for the present lroo and steel makers must be content with what they are 
able to do. The leading spirits in tbe iron trade, show their confidence in 
an nltimate satisfactory опфеоте, by projecting new furnaces and building 
additlons to their mills. Several large steel-mills are under contract at 
this time; this can be aeconnted for on the grounds that steel is rapldly 
taking the place of iron for a large number of nses. As soon as railroad 
earnings show an improvement there will be large outlays for engines, ears, 
rails and traek-supplies generally. The spirit of economy has seized the 
management of a good many systems; but it will not rule very long. A 
very interesting industrial feature of the present time, is tbe migration of 
the Industries from one point to another where economy in manufacture 
and better traffic facilities can be secured. Northern industries are moving 
Sonth; some Sonthern establishments are coming North; Eastern indus- 
tries are going West to take advantage, In most cases, of natura!-gas fuel; 
some Western concerns have come farther East. Glass-makers from all 
sections are flocking from old established centres to Ohio and Indiana, to 
nse Natural gas. Large Industries located iu cities are moving Into conntry 
places, and a variety of changes are being made,-which show that the new 
forces which have come into play, viz., abundant and cheap fuel In new 
sections and new transportation facilities, are bringing about a readjust- 
ment and rearrangement. In addition to this, the host of little industries 
springing up in the far West, are creating new markets. This spreading 
of the industries into new fields, is illustrated by the faet that one of the 
largest steel-works iu the country is being built near Chicago. Large cast- 
ing and stove works are projected far West of the Mississippi. One of the 
largest blast-furnaces in the country is being ereeted at Duluth; flonring- 
mills are projected there, on a larger scale then even in Minneapolis. A 
multitude of in1cbine-shops are going up along the lines of new railroads. 
A decentralization of iodustries Is in progress, which will soon make the 
far West and Sonth as thorongbly industrinl in character as the New Eng- 
land aud Middle States have been for thirty years past. This is a 
streugthening process. Our weakness in past decades was, that one section 
made iron; another produced coal; one grew cotton and another wheat. 
These conditions are changing rapidly; hereafter there will be no purely 
agricultural or cotton, or manufacturing section. The diversification in 
progress will result in an enormous multiplication of exchanges that will 
expand the need for commereial, financial, railroad, and all kinds of bust- 
ness and professional services. 
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HE British Architect entirely approves the measure now 

under consideration by the Illinois State Association of 

Architects, by which it is made an offence, to be punished 
by expulsion from the Association, for any member to allow 
draughtsmen in his office to do work as architects in their own 
name, either in or ont of оћес hours. Although the adoption 
of this rule will seem rather harsh to a good many ambitious 
assistants, who entertain dreams of rising to sudden fortuno 
through the winning of some great competition hy designs 
made ont of оћес hours, there can be, as it seems to us, no 
doubt that it would in the end be advantageous for assistants 
as well as architects. Mr. Wightwick, in his invaluable book, 
“Hints to Young Architects,” lays down, as a maxim to 
be kept in mind by every young man employed in an archi- 
tect's office, that *the better he serves his master, the better 
he will serve himself;” and this is true to an extent which 
even architects hardly realize. There are, or were in our day, 
certain draughtsmen who maintain a sort of chronic belligereney 
toward their employers in partieular, and all employers of 
draughtsmen in general. "These, when they can get an audi- 
enec of assistants around them, indulge in long harangues abont 
the injustice of those architeets who object to having their 
draughtsmen do what they see fit out of office hours, and en- 
courage the discontented ones to try to “better themselves" 
by surreptitious outside work. We have known cases where 
seed of this kind, falling on congenial ground, lias blossomed 
into the purloining of quite a gallery of photographs of the 
master’s work, to be reproduced at a small seale, and sent 
abont, with thc name of the enterprising draughtsman attached 
to them ; or into a private arrangement between an unscrupu- 
lous elient of the arehiteet and an unprincipled draughtsman, 
by which an important eommission was withdrawn from the 
office, on a flimsy pretext, and handed over to the draughtsman, 
who resigned his position just in time to carry out his former 
employer's design; but even where a young man shrinks from 
such gross rascality as this, he will often spend many hours, 
when he ought to be in bed, in pursuing some ignis fatuus of a 
eompetition, with no better result than unfitting him for his 
regular duties, and exposing him to the suspicion of his em- 
ployer, who is sure to notice his lukewarm zeal in his service, 
and his languid, sleepy way of doing his work, and to mark 
him silently as the first to be discharged, if it should be neces- 
sary to reduec the office force. It must never be forgotten 
by draughtsmen who hope to advance in their profession that 
the way to make themselves valuable is to enter thoroughly 
and heartily into their employer's plans; to sec that their own 
work goes on smoothly, quickly and with duc regard to that of 
others; to remember that an hour's delay in the completion of 
their part of a set of drawings, or neglect to deliver them to 
the proper person when completed, is likely to cause serious 
loss and annoyance, and, so far as possible, to try to under- 


stand just how their master wishes the office work to be con- 
ducted, and then to do their part to have it movo along in 
exaetly this way, with the eare and zeal which he would him- 
self devoto to it. This may seem like unreasonable faithful- 
ness; but any architect will testify that the ability to carry ou 
an office with smoothness and economy is the most profitablo 
of all professional accomplishments. Without it, neither 
colossal genius, nor unlimited employment, will enable an ar- 
chitect to earn a eomfortable living; with it, a small business 
will lead surely, though perhaps slowly, to fortune; and this 
accomplishment can only be acquired through the sort of 
practice in which a faithful head-draughtsman is trained. 


‘JIN extraordinary accident is reported to have occurred re- 
H cently in London, and the attention of architects is 

publiely ealled to the dangers which follow from their 
well-known ignorance, carelessness and so оп. It appears that 
an old gentleman was recently found dead in his bath-tub; and 
the inquest showed that death bad resulted “from syncope due 
to the excessive heat of the bath-room, and tho effect of the 
moist vapor which had accumulated in it." Тһе coroner, in 
reporting upon the case, asserted that such occurrences are not 
rare. "The moral which the Lancet draws from the circum- 
stance is that architects are to blame for expending less study 
upon the proportions of bath-rooms than of their stato apart- 
ments. A bath-room, it says, ought rather to exeeed than fall 
below the capacity of seven hundred cubic feet which “hygiene 
recognizes as the minimum allowablo for an inhabited room ; " 
and “ventilators, with perhaps hoods, should always be pro- 
vided to carry off the excess of vapor." It is rather surprising 
to find an Englishman ascribing to baths those fatal qualities 
which the imagination of the Polish Jew attributes to any 
method of applying water to the skin; but we must remember 
that in this case it is not the cold douche of the portable hat- 
tub which is referred to, but the warm bath, a much less 
familiar affair in England. As our readers know, the ordinary 
method of preparing for the enjoyment of one of these luxuries 
in England is to fill a tub with cold water, and attach a little 
lamp, and then wait quietly until the water is warmed to the 
taste. Most people's рабіспес gives out long before the water 
is more than lukewarm, and in any case there is little danger 
of syncope from excessive heat or vapor likely to be generated 
by this contrivance; but it might possibly happen that an 
overfed old gentleman, mecting with some more powerful 
apparatus than usual, would go to sleep after sctting itin oper- 
ation, and wake to find himself surrounded by vapor. Under 
such cireumstances the impulse of an American would be to 
extinguish the lamp, or turn off the hot water, as the case 
might be; but Englishmen seem to suffer a sort of paralysis in 
a warm atmosphere, and the only thing which the numerous 
victims of these accidents seem to think of is to lie down at 
once, and die in peace. | 


R. E. DYCKERHOFF, a first-rate autbority on the sub- 
"ject, has written in the Deutsche Bauzeitung a series of 
articles on cement and concrete, which are valuable, as 
containing the result of long and intelligent study and practice. 
So far as theory is concerned, Mr. Dyckerhoff's observations 
do not differ from those of other writers. То mix tho matrix 
and the aggregate well together, so that every particle of saud 
or stone shall be completely surronnded by cement or mortar, 
is the essence of his, as of allother good methods of preparing 
concrete. For this purpose he employs, in making concrete for 
foundations, one part, Portland ccment, with six to eight parts 
sand, and six to eight parts sereened pebbles, or eight to ten 
parts of broken stone. For walls, piers, and vaulted floors, or 
other constructions subject to a cross strain, one part cement is 
used to five or six parts sand, and five or six parts screenings, 
or seven to eight parts broken stone. It is hardly necessary to 
say that such conerete as this, containing less than half the 
usual proportion of cement, can only be made suitable for usc 
by very careful and thorough mixing, and the principal lesson 
to be learned from Mr. Dyckerhoff's paper is, in fact, that carc 
and skill in manipulation will generally take the plaee, with ad- 
vantage, of at least half the cement in most processes where 
cement is employed. In determining whether six or eight 
parts of sand shall be used to one of cement, Mr. Dyekerhoff 
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leaves nothing to chance. Where the sand is of unknown 
quality, samples are mixed with varying doses of cements, and, 
after setting, tested both for tensile and crushing resistance, 
and the proportions found to be most suitable for that particu- 
lar sand are rigidly followed. Nothing, as he says, can be told 


architects to hear that Mr. Moylan greatly prefers lead for soil- 
pipes, and in the model drainage-system which he described, 
all the waste-pipes were to be of lead, extra thick, carried 
straight, up in partitions set with six-inch studs for the purpose, 
and attached to the stndding by means of brass lugs, soldered 


about the quality of sand from its appearance, provided, of | to the pipe, and supported by pipe-rests, fastened to the studs, 
course, that it is free from clay or loam; and samples of doubt- | leaving tlie portion of the pipe passing through the floor always 
2 


ful aspect will often give a concrete surpassing in strength that 
made from much brighter and better looking sand. 


FTER the best proportions of the materials are determined, 
H they are maintained with a preeision nnknown to the prac- 


free for inspection. With waste-pipes of this sort, tested hy 
hydrostatic pressure, and back-vents rather restricted in 
number, and carefully planned to avoid * by-passes," Mr. 
Moylan thinks the drainage of his model house would be as 
perfect as the present condition of the plumbing art admits; 
and he called upon his hearers to eliminate from their specifica- 


tice of the average builder. The cement is never meas- | tions all mention of iron soil-pipes, which, as he says, are of 


ured, for the reason that it settles more or less closely in the 
measure, according to the rapidity with which it is filled, and 
the actual quantity contained in a given volume will thus vary. 
Instead of this, a bag of cement, which always contains a cer- 
tain weight, and thus a standard volume, is taken, and the re- 
quisite amount of sand and pebbles for mixing with this quan- 
tity of cement is then laid out by means of a measure, which, 
for these materials, gives sufficiently accurate results. The 
pebbles are piled separately, and the sand is spread out in a 
“pen” of clean close-jointed planks, and the cement spread 
over it. The whole is then thoroughly turned over, dry, three 
or four times, according to the character of the sand; and, 
after adding, in one dose, the necessary quantity of water, the 
mortar is turned three times more, forming a uniform, 
slightly damp mass. The pebbles or broken stones, which have 
meanwhile been well washed, and left a little moist, are then 
added, and the whole turned two or three times more, as may 
be necessary to coat all the stones completely with mortar. 
This point is regarded as of the utmost importance, and even 
during the transportation of the concrete to the place where it 
is to be used, the workmen are required to watch it, and push 
the stones that may be shaken to the surface by the jolting of 
the cart back again into the soft mass, before they have time 
to dry. On reaching their destination, the carts are nnloaded 
as near as possible to the intended position of the concrete, 
which is then placed carefully in the trenches, by experienced 
workmen, in layers about eight inches deep, the men keeping 
always careful watch, to see that all the pebbles are completely 
surrounded by mortar; then strong laborers compress the lay- 
ers with wooden rammers, shod with iron, until a film of water 
appears on the surface. In all cases, in Mr. Dyckerhoff's prac- 
tice, the work is done by thoroughly experienced men, under 
the constant supervision of an expert, this care being, in his 
opinion, necessary to success. 


HERE the concrete is used for building above ground, it 

is generally necessary, after the walls are completed, to 

ive them a finishing coat, to cover the roughnesses in- 
cidental to the first moulding. This is done with a mixture of 
one part Portland cement with two or two and one-half parts 
of sharp sand, to which is added, unless the sand contains fine 
particles, about one-tenth of a part of fat lime, in the form öf 
whitewash, or thin “putty,” in order to make the mortar work 
smoothly and easily. After thoroughly washing the concrete 
walls with water, applied with a broom, and hacking any 
smooth places, the mortar is applied in two or three layers, to 
a total depth of about three-eighths of an inch, straightened 
with a straight-edge, and rubbed down carefully with a wooden 
float. When this has set, a thin coat of clear cement is applied 
with a wooden tool, and rubbed down with a float covered with 
felt. All smoothing with iron or steel trowels or floats is 
avoided, as it is found that these dispose the mortar to blister 
and crack. For surfaces exposed to water, the last application 
is omitted, and dry cement is sprinkled over the damp surface 
of the smoothing coat, and rubbed down with a polishing trowel, 


or with a burnisher. 
H tural Sketch-Club of Chicago by Mr. Martin Moylan, on 
* Practical Plumbing," which has attracted a good deal of 
attention in the trade, аз well as among the architects of the 
city. As reported in the Sanitary News, the lecture was 
devoted mainly to waste and ventilation pipes, which, as Mr. 
Moylan truly said, are the least satisfactory of the plumbing 
appliances at present in use. It will surprise а good many 


LECTURE was recently delivered before the Architec- 


very jnferior quality, apt to contain sand-holes or cracks, and 
liable to fill with rust, even if the plumber succeeds in putting 
tliem together so as to make them temporarily tight. 


T is probably true, as Mr. Moylan says, that iron pipe for 

plumber's use is of very inferior quality, but at present 

prices for such pipe the mannfacturers are certainly not 
obliged to turn out bad pipe to save themselves from loss, and 
we should rather prefer, instead of going back to the lead soil- 
pipes of fifty years ago, to try whether the united efforts of 
architects, plumbers and inspectors of plumbing could not bring 
about a change in the morals of iron pipe makers. In Boston 
and San Francisco, for instance, soil-pipes must, by law, be 
‚tried by the hydrostatic test, and if this is faithfully applied, 
filling the pipes completely from cellar to roof, sand-holes and 
cracks have a small chance of escaping detection, and the 
manufacturer of pipes containing them is likely to lose, as a 
customer, any plumber who finds himself compelled to take 
down a stack of pipes to remove a defective length. In regard 
to the other objection which Mr. Moylan brings forward, that 
iron pipes soon fill with rust, we think he may have been un- 
fortunate in the sort of coating applied to the pipes which he 
has used. It is certainly the general opinion among architects, 
if not among plumbers, that a pipe well coated with asphalt 
will remain free from rust for many years, and, in our own ex- 
perience, while we have seen both iron and lead pipes corroded 
entirely through, we havo never seen a cast-iron pipe choked 
by rust. lf iron pipe can be properly made, and protected, 
either by asphalting or by one of the magnetic oxide processes, 
it has certainly many advantages over lead. A long lead soil- 
pipe, even if supported as Mr. Moylàn advises, must suffer 
from expansion and contraction, which, it should be remem- 
bered, is greater with lead than with any other metal; while 
its softness exposes it to injury if any alteration should be 
made in its vicinity. We have seen a lead soil-pipe, apparently 
cased over securely, battered almost beyond recognition, and 
the gradual carbonization of the interior decreases its resist- 
ance. Moreover, according to Mr. Moylan, the lead pipe 
should be suspended from the studding, which is liable to 
settlement, while iron pipe may be, and often is, supported 
from the cellar floor, like a column, by means of a base 
specially fitted to it; and even, in the worst cases, is usually 
hung to the comparatively immovable brick walls instead of 


being supported by timbers. 
H Civil, which seems to have many advantages. The prin- 
ciple of construction seems to be the formation of an iron 
shell, to which is attached a wooden lining capable of being 
readily removed and replaced. The lining keeps the room cool 
in summer and warm in winter, while steam and water pipes 
can be carried through it, and, by means of a ridge-ventilator, 
air can be withdrawn from the room at any desired point by 
cutting openings into the space between the two shells. After 
being used for a sufficiently long time, the structure may be 
taken to pieces, the ironwork sprayed with carbolic acid, and 
| painted, and the wooden lining-strips disinfected by baking or 
by washing with carbolie acid or bichloride of mercury, after 
which the whole can be put together again for renewed service. 
The expense of this complete disinfection is estimated at five 
per cent on the original cost of the structure, which, in Paris, 
is about five hundred dollars for each bed, for a twelve-bed 
pavilion, including all the iron-work, carpentry, painting and 
glazing, plumbing, gas-fitting and steam-heating, together with 
the beds and mattresses. 


NEW sort of hospital-building is described in Ze Genie 
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SOME AMERICAN MONUMENTS.! —IV. 
MEMORIALS TO MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
J ПЕ first niemorial 
| erected to Put- 
nam, was an old- 
fashioned brick tomb, 
eovered witli a stone 
slab, and placed over 
his grave in the town 
of Brooklyn, Wind- 
liam County, Connee- 
tieut. It is believed 
to have been erected 
by his family. The 
stone slab bore the 
following inscription, 


MS TOMB ix 1875. 


PUT 
BROOKLYN CONN. 


prepared for the purpose, by Timothy Dwight, President of Yale 
College : 


SACRED BE TINS MONUMENT 
TO TIIE MEMORY 
OF 
ISRAEL PUTNAM, ESQUIRE, 
SENIOR MAJOR GENERAL IN TIIE ARMIES 
‚OF 
TUE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Wto 
WAS BORN AT SALEM, 
IN THE PROVINCE OF MASSACIIUSETTS, 
ON THE 7TI OF JANUARY 
A. D. 1718, 
AND DIED 
ON THE 19TH OF MAY 
A. D. 1790, 


PASSENGER, 
IF THOU ART A SOLDIER, 
DROP A TEAR OVER THE DUST OF A HERO 
WHO 
EVER ATTENTIVE 
TO THE LIVES AND HAPPINESS OF ПІВ MEN, 
DARED TO LEAD 
WHERE ANY DARED TO FOLLOW; 
IF A PATRIOT, 
REMEMBER THE DISTINGUISUED AND GALLANT SERVICES 
RENDERED THY COUNTRY 
DY THE PATRIOT WHO SLEEPS ВЕХЕАТИ THIS MARBLE; 
IF THOU ART ПОХЕЗТ, GENEROUS AND WORTIIY, 
RENDER A CHEERFUL TRIBUTE OF RESPECT 
TO A MAN 
WIIOSE GENEROSITY WAS SINGULAR, 
WIIOSE HONESTY WAS PROVERBIAL} 
WIIO 
RAISED IIIMSELF TO UNIVERSAL ESTEEM, 
AND OFFICES OF EMMINENT DISTINCTION, 
BY PERSONAL WORTH 
AND A 
USEFUL LIFE. 


Until 1875 the tomb was in a good state of preservation, but at 
the end of the succeeding eleven years it showed the desolating 
marks of the sacrilegions rel- 
ic-hunter. 

On one occasion Mr, D, P. 
Tyler, sought to preserve the 
slab by taking it to his home, 
but it was afterwards replac- 
ed. 

Recently, Mr. W. H. Put- 
nam, a descendant of the 
General, bas signified his de- 
sire to present it to the Con- 
neeticut Historical Society. 
Nearthe tomb are two slabs, 
resting over {йе remains of 
Putnain's wife and two young 
sons. 


THE PUTNAM STATUE. 


Judge Joseph P. Allyn, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who 
died in 1869, left by his will 
five thousand dollars in trust 
to his father * Timothy M. 
Allyn, Charles Dudley War- 
ncr and Marshall Jewell, for 
the purpose of procuring a 
piece of statuary to be placed 
in the Park at Hartford.” And he added, “should others be willing 
to add to this sum with the design of securing a more valuable speci- 
men of art, that would adorn our city, these trustees are at liberty 
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to unite with them in accomplishing the object.” The father of 
Judge Allyn also gave five thousand dollars, and the subjeet to be 
executed, as chosen by the trustees, was a bronze statue ol General 
Putnam. The order for the statue was given directly to Mr. J. Q. 
A. Ward, of New York. It was dedicated June 17, 1874, with ex- 
tensive military and civic ceremonies. The statue? is eight feet high, 
standing upon a pedestal of granite ten feet high, designed by Mr. 
R. M. Munt, of New York. The latter cost two thousand dollars, 
amd was paid for by the city of Hartford. In presenting the statue 
to the city, at the time of its dediention, Mr. Warner said, “ Perhaps 
it is proper for me to add tliat Mr, Ward, werking without other 
authentic portrait than a mere sketch, and yet obliged to conform to 
Ше popular idea of Putnam in the traditional likeness, lias sought to 
reproduce the hero of the people, and at the same time to attain a 
dignified expression of the spirit and gallantry of the Revolutionary 
time. llis figure is that of Putnam the soldier." The Hartford 
Courant, of which Mr. Warner is editor, of June 18th, gave the fol- 
lowing description of the statue: “The figure is clad in the uniform 
of a Major-General of his time. The costume is closely studied from 
uniforms of the period, and it happens to be as well adapted to an 
heroie figure as any classic drapery. The soldier stands erect, and 
in an attitude of motion, about to step forward, as if he had just 
been summoned. In his right hand, and by his side, he holds his 
military chapeau; in his left he lias grasped his sword and belt, 
which he presses to his left side as if in some haste. The sword, with 


Philip the Good. 


Charlas the Bold. 
From the Tomb of Maximiltian, Innspruck. 2, 


its lion-headed hilt, is a study from Pntnam’s own sword now de- 
posited in our Historical rooms. 

“ The weight of the figure is Bar thrown upon the тісін foot, with 
the left almost lifted as for a step, the position of the sword and the 
uplifting of the head, as if in excited attention, all suggest that the 
repose of the figure is about to be broken by motion, and give a most 
animated character to the whole. The head, in form and pose, with 
the leonine locks, is majestic, and the face is lighted up with a most 
noble expression. It is the face of old Putnam, in a moment of іп- 
spiration; it is old Putnam in figure, but face and figure are both 
somewhat exalted, and seem to be informed with all the glory and 
enthusiasm of the coming struggle. This is not the place to enter 
into any detailed criticism; but we cannot but congratulate our city 
upon the possession of a work of art which would adorn any capital 
in the world." 

Before the arrival of the statue in Hartford, and during its execu- 
tion, the Courant had anticipated its coming and extolled its merits 
by several complimeatary articles, and many persons expected, with 
reason, to see a masterpiece. Jt was not, however, greeted by the 
publie generally, or by private individuals of taste and acquaint- 
ance with sculpture, as wholly satisfactory. А proper feeling of 
delicacy toward the father of Judge Allyn, prevented, during his 
lifetime, any public expression of dissent from the warm praises of 
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the Courant. Private criticism declared that the statue failed to 
give the slightest idea or impression of the man who went into the 
wolf’s den, the soldier who galloped down the rocks, who hung the 
spy, who wrote the famous letter, and who left his plow in the 
furrow, when the news from Lexington was brought to him, mounted 
his horse and hurried off to the scene of war, without stopping to say 
good-by to his wife.” 

“The judgment of reliable persons,” they affirmed, “had declared, 
and the character of Putnam’s acts all his life had substantiated it, 
that ‘Old Put’ was 
an impulsive, cour- 
ageous, dare-devil of 
a fighter, and not 
the attendant of a 
court in the aet of 
caring for his mas- 
ter’s accoutrements. 
А hero, always 
ready to lead, sword 
in hand, where any 
dared to follow.” 

Artists, as well as 
the public, have erit- 
icised, justly, the 
position and ehar- 
acter of the statue. 


PROPOSED PUTNAM 
MONUMENT OF 
1853. 


At a meeting of 
the leading mem- 
bers of the Wind- 
ham County, Con- 
necticut, bar, held 
in the winter of 
1852, the late Judge 
A. T. Judson, sug- 
gested the formation 
of an association, for 
the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to 
Putnam. Thecom- 
mittee appointed on 
this occasion issued 
a call for a meeting 
of the citizens of 
tbe county to be held 
in Brooklyn on the 


А TO 13th of December, 
King Arthur. From the Tomb of Maximillian, Innspruck. 1853, fom the pur- 


pose of organizing a County Putnam Monument Society. The meet- 
ing was held, an organization formed, officers chosen, consisting of a 
president, exeentive eommittee and a vice-president from each town 
in the county. The Ехееште Committee entered upon the literary 
part of its duty with vigor and promptness, by publishing a report of 
the meeting, aceompanied by a lengthy, forcible and eloquent address, 
setting forth the elaims of the Society to public support. 

With the issuanee of this address, the officers of the Association, 
with one exception, “rested from their labors.” In the following 
January, the President of the Society, Hon. C. F. Cleveland, 
addressed a Pntnam-monument meeting at Willimantic. But neither 
his address, nor the above-mentioned efforts, brought a dollar to the 
hands of the treasurer. 

No call was made upon the State, and thus ended the scheme. 

A feeble effort was also made under Governor Ingersoll's admin- 
istration, 1873—74, to awaken interest in Putnam's memory, but 
withont avail. 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF PUTNAM. 


The monument over “Old Put’s” grave had become so near an in- 
distinguisbable ruin by the wear of time and mutilation of visitors, 
that in the antumn of 1885, Mr. N. W. Kennedy, the editor of the 
Windham County Standard, made an humble and repeated appeal to 
all thonghtful, charitable and appreciative citizens to contribute 
their sums or mites toward the erection of a deserved statue or monu- 
ment over the old bero’s dilapidated grave. 

He also called a meeting of the citizens of Brooklyn, and the ad- 
joining towns, to further the object of his appeals. The result was that 
a Putnam Monument Association was formed in that town, and a 
general committee of the citizens selected for the purpose of raising 
ten thousand dollars. It was also decided that, if this sum could not 
be raised by subscription, the National Congress or the State Legisla- 
ture should be asked to assist. 

At a subsequent meeting of the town an appropriation of $500, 
was made, but as the other towns in the county had taken no steps 
in the matter, it was finally decided to ask the Legislature for $10,- 
000, with the expressed hope that af least $5,000 could be raised by 
private subscription. Accordingly, a committee from the Associa- 
tion presented a petition to the Legislature of 1885-86, asking for 
the above sum, and it was promptly appropriated. 


The resolution making the appropriation required that the monn- 
ment should be placed over the grave of Putnam. 

A single negative vote was cast against the appropriation, hy an 
independent member, who claimed that his constituents would not 
approve an expenditure by the State whieh the nation should pay. 

A committee of seven leading eitizens of tlie State was appointed 
by Governor Ilarrison, “Fo procure а monument for the grave of 
the Revolutionary hero, Israel Putnam, in the town of Brooklyn, the 
cost not to exceed $10,000." Their names were: Henry M. Cleve- 
land, of Brooklyn; Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford; Colonel Петап 
A. Tyler, of Hartford; Senator George P. McLean, of Simsbury; ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor George G. Summer, of Hartford ; George F. Hol- 
comb, Mayor of New Haven, and Morris W. Seymour, of Bridgeport. 

They immediately issued the following curious circular: 

" Commission to procure Monument to the Memory of General Israel 

Putnam. 

HARTFORD, Conn., February 19, 1886. 

Ata regular meeting of the eommission appointed by the State of Con- 
nectient to procure a monument to the memory of General Israel Putnam 
io the town of Brooklyn, Conn., held at the State Capital, February 19, 
A. D. 1886, the eotire commission being present, it was voted to invite 
deslgns for a monument to be erected in Brooklyn, Conn., to the memory of 
General Israel Putnam, said designs to be submitted to the seeretary of the 
commission on Or before the 15th of May. A. р. 1886. No restrietion is 
made npon the nature. style or charaeter of the monument except that its 
eost must not exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars. 

The ecommlssion will allow the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars for 
any design which they may choose to aeeept. 

Voted That the seeretary is hereby directed to advertise for designs in 
conformity with the foregoing vote.'" Signed by the Commissioners. 


Appended to the above were these two sentences: 


“ In pursnanee of tlie foregoing votes, all persons desiring to eompete for 
said monument will present their designs or models properly sealed on or 
before the 15th day of May, A. p. 1886. There being no limitation as to the 
style or character of the design (provided the entire expenses of ereetiug 
the monument does not exeeed $10,000, teo thousand dollars), every 
designer may rest assured that his claim shall bave a fair and impartlal 
eonsideration. Yours respeetfully, Heman A. Tyler, Secretary of the Com- 
mission to proeure a Monument to the Memory of General Israel Putnam. 
Office, 274 Main Street, llartford, Conn.” 

And here, also, as with the statue of Nathan Паје, the story of 
this monument might well stop so far as art or the eredit of the 
State are concerned. The necessity of some account of it, as a 
matter of history, is the only exeuse for continuing. 

In response to this circular, twenty-five designs were sent in, not 
one of which, as might have been expected, came from an artist of 
anv professional reputation. 
All but four were returned to 
their fabricators without being 
exhibited to the publie. The 
four retained for further con- 
sideration were submitted hy 
George Keller, E. 5. Woods, 
Karl Gerhardt and the Smith 
Granite Company, of Wes- 
terly, R. I. During the period 
set apart for the competition, 
the idea of an equestrian stat- 
ue was suggested, Gerhardt's 
design being of this charaeter. 
As a matter of course, the re- 
jected competitors complained 
that the commissioners had 
not acted honorably. ‘This 
was denied as something far- 
thest from the facts, ** the men 
composing the commission be- 
ing of the best reputation for 
honor." 

In the meantime, also, the 
question of site became a mat- 
ter of consideration. The 
cemetery where Putnam’s 
ashes had reposed in peace 
for nearly à century was gen- 
erally regarded аз an unfit lo- 
cality for a State monument 
costing $10,000. "There were 
those, however, who thought 
that, for all reasons, the 
ground sanctified by both the 
humble and the famous dead, 
the General, his family and 
bis neighbors, was the prop- 
er and fitting place for hisp 
memorial, no matter how dis-* 
tinguished its origin might be 
or imposing its priee. Con- 
siderations like these had no 
weight, either with the eom- 
missioners or the town of Brooklyn. In keeping with the character of 
the cireular, the kind of artistle enterprise represented by the de- 
signs and the publie idea conceived of the significance of the monu- 
ment by the citizens of Brooklyn, tho question of site soon became a 
subjeet of disgracefui wrangle, jealousy and private recrimination. 
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It embraced the various elements of influence in the village of Brook- 
lyn, including the churches. Charges and eountercltarges were made 
by the parties interested, until it beeame almost impossible to tell 
who was right nnd who wrong. Тһе Hartford correspondent of the 
New York Tribune wrote as follows on August 7, 1886: 

“No commission established by the State for a number of years 
has had a more uncomfortable time reaching conclusions than the 
commission on the Putnam statue. In spite of the fact that the Aet 
of the Legislature provided for the erection of a monument “over 
the grave’ of the ‘Revolutionary patriot, the commission and the 
friends of the Putnam family immetliately began the series of efforts 
heretofore detailed to establish a site for the monument in some con- 
spieuous place in the town of Brooklyn, agreeing to dig up the bones 
of General Putnam, and thus create a new grave, After several 
meetings and two journeys to Brooklyn, the eommission selected the 
post-ollice site, or the point just north of the Mattateo House, not 
far from tho Congregational Church. This should naturally have 
had the effect of settling all trouble on that score, but it has had the 
opposite effect, and tlie factions of the town are very busily engaged 
in an effort to have the decision changed or ratified, according to 
whieh party thev belong. The Congregational Society has erected 
an unsightly board fenee just at the rear of tlie proposed site, and 
Mr. Thomas S. Marlor is busy trying to get the society to remove 
the fence, while others are endeavoring to have all obstruetions 
plaeed in the way of the site and to make it as unpleasant for the 
commission as possible. Then, again, in the matter of selecting a 
statue: the twenty-five designs submitted to the commission were 
as miscellaneous a lot of monu- 
ments, statues and designs as ever 
were gotten together. It was the 
desire of the commission to secure 
an equestrian figure, but it neg- 
lected to so stipulate in their call 
for designs, po ке there was only 
one equestrian model submitted, 
after weeks of delay, the eompeti- 
tion has been reopened on au 
equestrian basis. Meanwhile, the 
commission has aecomplished ab- 
solutely nothing satisfactory to it- 
self or those most interested. 

“Поп. Thomas S. Marlor offer- 
ed to give to the commission eiglit 
eligible lots in the cemetery as a 
site for the monument. The offer 
was refused. The town of Brook- 
lyn itself did nothing in the way 
of offering sites. It, however, 
held a meeting, the largest ever 
held in the town, and ardently 
recommended that one of the two 
sites, offered free of expense to 
the town by one of its citizens, 
should be adopted by the commis- 
sion.” 

Mr. Marlor made several other 
offers of localities for placing the 
monument, one of which, called 
the “Mortlake honse site," was 
eventually accepted. The Mort- 
lake house derives its name from 
the original title of the society, 
which itself was so called by its 
Anglo American purchaser of Mas- 
sachusetts, after Mortlake in Sur- 
“теу England, his old home. 

Near by the site selected is 
the Congregational Church, whieh 
Putnam helped to build, and whose bell he himself rang whenever 
he was at home, it being an honor accorded him as first among the 
townsmen. It was in this edifice that the Rev. Samuel J. May, the 
nbolitionist, preached, as a Unitarian. As another characteristic of 
the town of Brooklyn, it may be added that several years ago, when 
а monument on the common to May’s memory was suggested, it 
failed, because it was “feared that it would cumber the green.” [8 
it any wonder then that Putnam’s tomb sbould go to ruin, and that 
the town that is honored by his ashes should eonsent to their removal 
from the side of his wife and children for the purpose of gratifying 
a vulgar public display. 

Another and interesting historic site was spoken of. It was the 
identical spot where Putnam left his son Daniel to unhiteh the oxen 
from the plough when he received the news of the skirmish at Lex- 
ington, jumped on his horse and harried to Cambridge. 

Another interesting spot in eonnection with Putnam is the house 
in which he lived after his return from the War, a paralytic, and 
where he died. It is about two miles from the centre of the village 
of Brooklyn and is now occupied by the town poor. The house in 
which Putnam was born, in Salem, is also still standing. 

In the meantime, the site having been disposed of and the ashes 
of the old warrior removed to it, what of the monument ? 

After much consultation and the consideration of various influ- 
ences, the committce decided in the latter part of June that the 
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monument should take the form of an equestrian statue. In order 
to meet the objection, vital under most circumstances, that one of 
proper size and quality eould not be obtained for the sum appropri- 
ated, a sub-committee was appointed, Messrs. Sumner and Мон, 
to ascertain for what sum an appropriate design cónld be procured. 
They reported that tho above objection had no weight, and that 
Mr. Gerhardt would furnish an equestrian statue as large as the 
Washington in Union Square, New York, provide the pedestal, and 
erect them in Brooklyn for the ten thousand dollars appropriated by 
the Legislature. 

Agreeably to this report, the eommittee invited all the former eon- 
testants to take part in a competition for an equestrian statue, adding 
another surprising seetion to the scheme. They decided that the 
monument must be dedicated on the 17 of June, 1888, or in about 
a year. On August 31st, five designs were received and placed in 
Ше Secretary of State's office. It appears, however, that but three 
were considered by the committee, those of Woods, Gerhardt and 
Bissell. That of Gerhardt was selected. As one among many 
amusing facts in the history of this affair, I quote this from the 
Hartford Times: 

“The commission, in trying to reach a fitting eonelusion, invited 
the three competing artists to view the three works, at separate 
times, and furnisli their opinion. This gavo each nn opportunity of 
eritieising his eompetitor, of which they were not slow to avail 
themselves." 

The same paper gave an appropriate summing up of the solemn 
work of the committee : 

“The commission nppointed by the State was empowered to pro- 
eure a monument to General Putnam, but forgot tlie most Important 
part, і. e., his horse. The Legislature forgot that this brute had 
ploughed with him and earned his bread, taken him to Bunker Hill 
and made him famous, earriel him down Horse Neek and saved 
his life, inspired him on Long Island and cheered him in the long 
vigils by the Hudson, and finally followed him in his retirement to 
the peaceful shades of Brookiyn, and that this horse had thus 
become a link in the life of the hero that could not be broken. But 
the horse-sense of the commission remedied this oversight, and when 
they looked over the field of entries in the first competition and did 
not see the horse whieh had filled the void within them, they felt 
aggrieved and ordered that the artists put their talent and ereative 
abilities in a horse. When the equine show was opened and five 
full-fledged beasts burst upon their vision, it may readily be surmised 
that they rejoiced. 

“One deluded seulptor had still taken the portrait of General Put- 
nam for his model and placed him upon a spirited charger; but 
although ‘the commission were a unit in favor of the portrait,’ the 
horse did not fill the ideal of their imagination. ‘Worse Neck’ 
suggested a long neek; many battles must mean a lean, lank and 
cadaverous body; torturous paths must bring disjointed limbs and 
broken bones; and all these qualities were combined in another 
design. The neck was very long, the body very lean, his legs very 
weak and decrepit. What matters it if the hero’s face resembled an 
over-ripe tomato, or the arm stretched out in a very straight and 
angular way, or that the neck was short, and the body terribly dis- 
proportioned? The commissioners had yearned for a horse, and 
although the resting place of this Brooklyn animal had been mislaid 
and his name forgotten, the sight of this poor wind-broken beast will 
bring tears to the eyes of any beholder. 

* Whatever fault the world at large may find with this model, the 
commissioners will ever deserve the gratitude of the people for their 
disinterested efforts in behalf of a poor, friendless and entirely for- 
gotten horse; and when the solemn wilds of Brooklyn wake with the 
din and pomp of an inauguration, as they will next June, beside the 
high board fence, and the friends and neighbors of Old Put come to 
do him reverenee, let there be no whisper of surprise or voice of 
disapproval. Let them gs gn behold and marvel.” 

It is to be said in favor of the committee that they refrained (гот 
any extravagant assertions in regard to art. They conducted the 
enterprise in the every-day business way, striving to get the largest 
amount of metal, in the shape of a horse, for the money they had at 
their disposal. Оп many points their conduct was freely criticised, 
though in no way affecting the result. Political and personal intlu- 
enee were in favor of the person who received the commission. It is 
affirmed, by some, that this fact put a stop to all private subscrip- 
tions, and it is certain that several gentlemen of large means who 
proposed to give generously in aid of raising the additional five 
thousand, refused to give anything. This is not, curiously enough, 
a very vital point, for it is pretty certain that the Legislature can be 
relied on to make up losses or provide other appropriations in case 
of need. In fact the contraet had hardly been signed before the 
suggestion was made that it was not fair to permit the maker of tho 
Putnam to suffer loss. 

The transactions of the Hale and Putnam Monument Committees 
do not seem to show that the art of statuo and monument making 
has made much progress in Connectieut since the committee on the 
Groton structure made their modest appeal to the Legislature in 
1825. Nor do they indicate that the persons who have had oppor- 
tunities of seeing and studying good statues and monuments, and 
who served on these committees, were actuated by any higher 
motives or more delicate sensibilities, than their associates who 
swung the hammer, or followed the plow. In fact, if the different 
conditions, existing in 1825 and 1886, were contrasted, it would be 
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found that the character of committees has very much deteriorated. 
The Groton monument was, so far as known, free from political 
jugglery, and an honest unpretentious piece of work. It is a pity 
that the same cannot be said of the Hale and Putnam statues. 

T. II. BARTLETT. 


[To be continued.] 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
[Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


A DESCRIPTION of this building will be found in the American 
Architect for April 9, 1887. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CITY-UALL, CAMRRIDGE, MASS. 
MESSRS. CHAMBERLIN € WHIDDEN, ARCIIITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


TOWER OF THE NEW STATION FOR THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, MONTREAL, Р. 9. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Дока the early spring the original and revised designs for this 
building were published in Building. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, WALL 
ST. NEW YORK. MR. R. W. GIBSON, ARCIITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR DEDHAM INN, DEDHAM, MASS. MESSRS. WIIEEL- 
WRIGIT & HAVEN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY CLUB-NOUSE AND A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
MR. HUBERT WESTELL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE AT WASHINGTON, PA. МЕ. Е. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEDIZEVAL HOUSES. —I. 


o PRIMARY classification of the dwell- 
A ings of Medieval times into country 
bouses, city houses, manors and palaces 
or hótels, suggests itself to the student. The 
real country house was tlıat of the peasant-far- 
mer living upon the seignorial lands. Among 
the city houses those of the nobles are distin- 
guished as palaces or hótels. Until the twelfth 
century, however, few of the nobles dwelt in 
the towns, the old customs of the conquerors 
of Gaul being followed by many generations 
of their descendants. 

Modifications in the Gallo-Romanic dwellings 
followed slowly upon the invasions of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. The conquerors occupied 
the Roman “villas,” living in the country rath- 
er than in cities. They built houses for their 
farmers and serfs, these houses necessarily 
conforming to the plans already in use. The 
manners, tastes and habits of a people are re- 
corded in their domestic architeeture. The 
plan of the dwelling is modified almost imper- 
ceptibly, and even the greatest tyranny hardly 

Fig. 1. goes so far as to attempt any radical change 
in the homes of a conquered race. The invader, on the contrary, 
yields at first in those matters to the customs of the vanquished 
people, especially if the latter be the more civilized, but by slow 
degrees he moulds their habits into the direction of his own charac- 
teristics and traditions, making compromises between opposing cus- 
toms, which in a century or two transform the dwelling of the first 
possessor of the soil, not so radically, however, but that some very 
apparent traces of the old customs and of the primitive structure 
remain. 

During the Carlovingian epoch the country houses of France were 
of a defensive character, while in the town houses the spacious 
breadth of ground-floor which had characterized the older dwellings 
was supplanted by the system of piling story upon story, the defence 
of the towns by circumvallation, now well recognized, necessitating 
a more circumscribed ground-plan. Although the Romans іп Gaul 
never used wood to any extent in their own construction, it is evi- 
dent that the Gauls never quite ceased to use it, and that while 
during the Roman domination they gave greater importance to 
masonry, their skill in wood-construction was soon regained under 
the impetus of the Northern invasions. The art of carpentry 
employing exclusively wood in construction belongs only to the Indo- 
Germanic races. Wood enriched by painting played an important 
part in constructions of the Merovingian epoch, and the frequent 
fires which destroyed entire cities during the first centuries of the 
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Middle Ages attest the almost exclusive use of carpentry in private 
dwellings. 

Of houses built prior to the eleventh century nothing remains, and 
we can only form an idea of what they were from the laconie docn- 
ments of the period, some very imperfect sketches, and a few bas- 
reliefs. But these writings, though vague, are sufficiently conclusive 
as to the important fact that the early Medieval houses were made 
of wood, with a mixture of carpentry and of the piling up of timbers 
joined at the angles. 

There were two ways of huilding in wood: the simple piling up 
of the trunks of trees squared where they joined at the corners; 
and the more or less ingenious systems of using wood for supports, 
for ties and for fittings in the erection 
of wooden buildings, which were ex- 
tremely solid, very light, and some- 
times carried up to a great height. 

The first of these methods was not 
used by builders of any degree of in- 
telligence, while the second belongs to 
the white races and was practised by 
all the peoples coming from the North- 
ern plains of India, by the Scandina- 
vians, the Franes and the Normans. 
The accounts that have been found of 
houses of the Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian epochs show traces of the 
method of wood-construetion by pil- 
ing, of a well-developed knowledge of 
building in wood by timber-work, and 
of Gallo-Romanic traditions. In the 
oldest remains of French houses dat- 
ing from the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, we still perceive the strength of 
these different influences and discover 
the Gallo-Romanie traditions in more 
or less purity. The architecture of 
France in the Middle Ages made sin- Fig. 2. 
gular movements backward and forward, swayed bv the predominance 
of the Gallic or German character over therclies of Latin civilization, 
or of local traditions and the tastes of the Trans-Rhenish invaders. 
Thus, as late as the twelfth century, during the greatest develop- 
ment of the Clunisian and Cistercian monastic orders in cities domi- 
nated by their influence, the house was constructed in masonry, the 
Roman traditions resisting the influence of those of the North, while 
in the more independent cities, or in those under the royal power, 
the wooden honse supplanted day by day the house of stone. The 
more or less abundance of either of these materials near the centres 
of population does not seem to have had a decisive influence on the 
system of construction adopted, a singular fact which may be found 
explieable after further study. 


CITY HOUSES. 
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The scareity of ground in cities or walled towns obliged builders 
to raise several stories above the ground-floor. The houses of 
ancient Rome had a number of stories, but it does not seem that this 
method was followed in their provincial towns. In Pompeii, with 
very few exeep- 
tions, houses were 
only one story 
high, and ancient 
paintings rarely 
show them of 
greater height. In 
the Merovingian 
epoch, city houses 
had several sto- 
ries above the 
ground-floor; con- 
temporaneous au- 
thors mention 
this, and their 
senlptures ог 
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Fig. 3. 


paintings show them to us more often in the form of towers or high 
pavilions than as houses next to one another. Gregory of Tonrs thus 
incidentally mentions them: “ Priscus,” said he, “had ordered, at the 
beginning of his episcopate, that they should carry up the walls of 
the episcopal house.” “The Duke of Beppolen being at table in 
a house of three stories, the floor fell in.” 
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The Merovingian houses, of which there are many traces to be 
found in the north of France, eonsisted generally of a stone cellar, 
not arehed, and surmounted by a wooden building of small perimeter, 
tho rooms being necessarily one above the other. Figures 1 and 2 
are houses built after this plan. 

Figure 1 shows evident wood-construetion. It ls from the carving 
on a capital of the first church of Vezelay, antedating the establish- 
ment of the corporation and the reconstruction of the church carly 
in tho twelfth century. In the same locality numerous fragments of 
stone houses are still found, dating from the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Aug. Thierry, in his “ Letters on the History of France,” 
speaking of the changes made by the establishment of a corporation 
in Vezelay, mentions the tendeney of free citizens to surround them- 
selves with exterior signs of their independence. “They raised 
around their houses, each according to his wealth, battlemented 
walls. ... One of the most important among them, named ‘Timon, 
laid the foundations of a large square tower.” 

Figure 2 shows ono of those exterior stairways which were somc- 
times of circular form and are often found in tle houses of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. On the Bayaux tapestry, Harold 
and his companions are depieted banqueting, on the day of his 
departure for Normandy, in a great hall on the first story of a 
building, which has a ground-floor of arcades and an outside eireu- 
lar stairway descending from the salon to the shorcs of the sea. 
The ground-floor is evidently of stone, while the story above looks 
like woodwork. The outside stairway is found in the Greek manu- 
scripts of the eighth century (sce “ perron”), and its use survived as 
late as the sixteenth eentury. 

It is worthy of note that in France, during the first period of the 
Middle Ages and as late as the twelfth century, private dwellings 
still followed the ancient Gallo-Romanie traditions for the ground- 
floor, while they had adopted the northern models for the upper 
stories, The northerners doubtless spared many of the Gallo- 
Romanie city houses and country places, which were of one-story 


Fig. 4. 


only, and built wooden houses upon their walls. They could thus 
have rationally developed a system of construction from the two 
methods, engrafted upon one another by the mixture of the two 
civilizations. In stone-work the Gallo-Romanic influence was felt 
very late, but the wooden buildings had from the first a character 
which belonged unquestionably to the northern races and bore no 
resemblanee to Roman carpentry. 

This combination of the constructive systems of two opposing 
civilizations was a slow process, and the twelfth century hardly saw 
the intermarriage eompleted. 

The lay sehool of the thirteenth century may be said to have en- 
tirely abandoned the Roman traditions, and it was only at this period 
that private buildings became trnly French, homogeneous and logical 
in the use of material. 

The Western manuscripts of the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the ivory carvings of the period, and the Baveux tapestry, 
define the Gallo-Romanic influence in the stone ground-tloors of 
houses of the times, the Indo-Germanie methods appearing in the 
superimposed wood-construetion. 

Teanwhile the churches remained consistently Latin or Byzantine. 
While the nobles and burghers allowed the monks to arrange tha 
architecture of their monasteries according to their eustoms (and 
these were Latin by tradition), they still eontrolled the bnilding of 
their own dwellings, and despite the antipathy exleting between the 
eonquering tribes from the other side of the Rhine and tbe old 


Latinized Gauls, it would seem that in contact with these purer races, 
the Gallo-Roman remembered his origin, recovering, little + little 
his native tastes, shaking off the influence so long felt of the Roman 
arts, and struggling to found an art of his own. So that even in tho 
twelfth century the domestic and monastic styles had widely separated 
in their art and in their metliods of construction. 

Civil architeeture was born with the establishment of municipali- 
ties, and it at once took on an independent form, as much so as did 
the feudal castle which departed more and more from its model, the 
Roman villa, to whose traditions the abbeys alone remained faithful. 
Jt is always interesting to note that among n people left to its in- 
stincts, the arts, and especially that of architecture, reflect. the ten- 
dencies of the popular mind. 

In the twelfth century monastic architecture reached the fullness 
of its glory and entered а its decadence. Saint Bernard tried to 
restore the meaning which it had gradually lost, by requiring sim- 
ey as a first condition, but, after his time, the rigid art which he 
had tried to set up as a type for religious establishments was drawn 
into the common torrent. 

Feudal, military and domestic architecture, on the contrary, 
developed with wonderful netivity, the old remains of Roman arts 
were ignored, and nobles and people alike began to build in a style 
sufliciently flexible to satisfy all the varying needs and changing 
habits of society. 

As soon as the power of the religious establishments was weakened 
the municipal and political spirit revealed itself, and before thu 
nl was past the industrial arts were solely in the hands of those 
men of the towns, who fifty years earlier had gone to the convents 
for everything, from the plan of a palace to the lock of a door. 

lt is unfortunate that nothing is left to us of those city houses of 
the eleventh century, in which the Gallo-Romanic traditions were 
mixed so strangely with the forms of architecture brought in by the 
North German tribes and by the Normans. Very imperfect accounts 
of the times are found in the manuscripts, from which, however, we 
сап prove the existence of woodwork annlogous only to the old 
woodwork of Denmark, of the Tyrol and of Switzerland. 

The French city house of the end of the eleventh and the com- 
meneement of the twelfth centuries was no longer Roman. The 
windows did not open, as in ancient houses, upon an interior court, 
but upon the public street; the court, if it existed, was reserved for 
domestic uses. The entrance from the street was directly into the 
prineipal room, and nearly always raised several steps above the 
ground. If the dwelling was of some importance, this first room, in 
which they received and held their banquets, was supplemented by a 
back room, which served as a kitchen, or on ordinary days as a 
dining-room. The ehambers were on the first story. 

Figure 3 gives the plan of a house of the beginning of the twelfth 
century. From the street the entrance to the salon (A) is by a 
winding stairease, having a first landing with a seat and a second 
landing, before the wide entrance door, carried on a corbel or 
supported at the outer angle by a small column. Beneath this land- 
ing was the descent to the cellars, which were generally spacious, 
well built and vaulted, with central columns and double arches. 
Two-storied cellars were sometimes built in the wine countries. 

Beside the entrance door, which was wide and heavily bound with 
iron, was a small opening from which to reconnoitre any one knock- 
ing. From the first salon, which was not generally lighted except 
by & window at the back and by the door in fine weather, the 
passage-way B leads to the “snail” staircase which ascended to the 
first story, and under which was the entrance to the small interior 
court 1), common sometimes to several dwellings and having a well. 
From this court tlie back room C, used as a kitchen, was lighted. 
On the first story the arrangement was the same, the front room 
serving as a bed-chamber for the family, and the back room for the 
servants This first story was very often of wood. More than half 
the front was«pierced by generous fenestration and was shielded by 
a projecting roof, the walls, double at this period, seldom showing a 
gable to the street. 

The panelled front of the first story was framed of large timbers 
earried upon Ме strong joists, the other end of which rested upon 
the partition wall, the spaces between the timbers being filled-in with 
rough-cast. Upon the surface of the stueeo were traced incised de- 
signs. The воће of the projecting roof and the panels were painted 
in striking colors, yellow and black, white and brown or red, or red 
and black. At the side of the plan is a view of the front of this 
Romanesque house. 

[To be continued.] 


Tne Оетлот Riven ToxxeL. — A dispatch from Detroit announces 
that a syndieate has been formed to tunnel the Detroit river from 
Canada to the Michigan shore; that engineers have investigated the 
matter and find that the tunnel can be constructed with ease, and that 
a company with $100,000.00 eapital has been formed in Canada to carry 
out the project. Among the projectors are Messrs. D. O. Mills and 
George Bliss, of Morton, Bliss & Co., of this city, together with prom- 
inent California capitalists and the officers of the Michigan Central 
Railroad. Mr. D. O. Mills was seen at his offiee in the Mitls Building 
and admitted his connection with the scheme, but said tlie business ar- 
rangements had not yet been so completed as ta enable him to say 
much about it far the present. He, however, expressed a belief that 
the tunnel would be constructed, and thereby complete a railroad sys- 
tem from the Atlantie to the Pacific by way of Detroit. Mr. Bliss de- 
elined to talk on the subject. — Май and Express. 
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EXHIBITION FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 


N former reports I 
have called atten- 
tion to certain laws 

of the German empire 
working 
people against acci- 


insuring 


dents. To make tlıese 


particularly to show 


ation. The exhibition 
is to take plaee froın 
April to June, 1889, 
and the Prussian gov- 
ernment has permitted 
the gratuitous use of 
the large exhibition 

HOTEL Dieu : PARIS place in Berlin near the 
Thiergarten and the Lehrte railroad depot for that purpose. The 
invitation to participate in the exhibition is extended to all nations, 
and I deem the project of suflieient importance to make it the subject 
of a report to the Department of State. 

Permit me to give you from circulars and pamphlets before me, 
and from personal inquiry,a detailed statement regarding the objects 
and purposes of the exhibition. 

The articles to be exhibited shall consist in machinery, apparatus 
of all kinds now in use to guard against accidents, in tools, working 
pieces and working materials, in models; in plans, drawings, photo- 
graphs and specifications; in copies of regulations, rules for factories, 
statutes and printed matter relating to accidents and to their pre- 
vention, as far as they come under the province of trades and 
factories defined by the German accident insurance acts (Unfallver- 
sicherungs gesctze des Deutschen reiches). All articles ‚that relate 
generally to the protection of laborers and to the promotion of their 
welfare and safety at the works insured will be adınitted. 

As a rule the exhibition of articles in natural size and of models 
will be prepared. Machines should, as much as possible, be exhibi- 
ted in operation. Since not only proteetive contrivances but also 
complete machines and apparatus with protective devices are to be 
exhibited, the exhibition will have, to some extent, the character of 
an industrial exhibition, with the differenee only that objects which 
serve solely for technical purposes, and cannot be elassed as con- 
trivances for the protection of working people against accidents, are 
excluded. It is not intended to show merely tbe efficiency of any 
machine, but rather the efficiency of the same in connection with de- 
vicesfor the prevention of aceidents. The best protective device does 
not render a bad machine recommendable ; but a machine, good in 
itself, furnished with model equipment for the purpose of preventing, 
as much as possible, accidents, must in future, considering the burden, 
under the accident laws, cast upon the trade associations, of neces- 
sity deserve preferenee over a like good machine, heing, however, 
without satisfactory appliances for protection. The exhibition will, 
therefore, offer an opportunity particularly to all manufacturers of 
machines who hitherto have taken a special interest in the question 
of such perspective measures, or, in future, intend to do so, to intro- 
duee their productions to the members of trade associations. 

But not only the participation of manufacturers of machinery and 
of persons who construct protective devices, the exhibition is also in- 
tended to familiarize all parties interested with the character and 
technieal merits of all protective devices in use, and to give them an 
opportunity to judge of their value and effectiveness. Li is therefore 
considered of great importance that owners of factories and others 
who use or who are to use such protective devices, and not merely 
manufacturers or constructors of such, should send models, drawings, 
photographs and specifications to the exhibition. 

Groups 1 to 12 contain detailed suggestions to enable manufacturers 
and masters to answer for themselves the question, how far their 
p rticipation in the exhibition may be conducive to valuable results. 

No one should incline to the idea that any device he has intro- 
duced for the protection of laborers is too insignificant to deserve 
exhibition. The prospectus says: “To this exhibition the motto 
applies, ‘No thing is of so very little value as not to serve to protect 
and preserve human life.’ ”? 

In the classification of the articles to be exhibited the point of 
view was taken that many machines, apparatus, ete., are of so gen- 
eral a nature — such as motors, transmitters, elevators, steam boilers 
—that they and the protective measures to be applied to 
them might be regarded as a feature common to all works and 
factories insured. "The division into groups provides, therefore, for 
a department A (groups 1 to 10), which embraces these interests in 
common, while an additional department B (groups 11 to 21), takes 
into consideration the special interests of single trades. A third de- 
partment, C (group 22), embraees literature in relation to all these 
subjects. 


CAPITAL 


OLD CHAPEL 


Tf the division into groups does not precisely define the limits of 
the prevention of accidents, but considers also the protection of 


laws more effective and 


practically how acci- 
dents may be prevented 
the project of an exhi- 
bition is near its realiz- 


laborers generally and their well-being at works insured, the follow- 
ing reasons шау be cited for so doing : 

Prevention of accidents and prevention of disease cannot be 
easily separated. The sudden aetion of poisonous gases produces 
upon the human organism frequently an injury which is denoted as 
* aeeident" ; while in ease of gradual action of the identical gases іп 
the course of years an injury is caused which is designated as “in- 
dustrial disease.” Yet, doubtless, all that is done towards the pre- 
vention of such diseases must be likewise considered as a measure for 
the prevention of accidents. Thusin some instances the removal of 
steam and dust must directly be regarded as a measure to prevent 
accidents, since, as experience teaches in workshops which are filled 
with dust masses or opaque steams, accidents more frequently happen 
than in places with pure air and free outlook. But an additional 
argument may be adduced. A laborer who works in a good, whole- 
some air will meet imminent danger with a much clearer head than 
the person whose head is affeeted by bad air, in which he is com- 
pelled to perform his day's work. Nor will the healthy, strong 
laborer as easily suceumb to tho consequences of many accidents. 
From these and other eognate reasons devices for the ventilation of 
workshops and many other things which, at the first ојапес, may ар- 
pear as extraneous and hardly appurtenant to an exhibition for pre- 
vention of accidents, have been embodied into this division of groups 
as subservient to the ends of the exhibition. 

Special attention has been bestowed npon the protective measures 
on movable machine parts, as official statistics compiled for the vear 
1886, at the imperial insurance oflice, show that irrespective of the 
prevalenee of various occasions for accidents in the several trades in 
the entire sphere of “ insurance in case of accidents," such accidents 
as were caused by movable machine parts, oceupy, among the more 
severe cases, the first place in number. Not less than one hundred 
thousand cases of accidents were reported in the year 1886 ; 10 per 
eent of the laborers injured under the insurance laws being entitled 
to an indemnification. 


DEPARTMENT A — GROUP III. 


Protective measures in the working of elevators, derricks, cranes, 
and lifters. — Safety casings for approaches to elevators aud lifters ; 
self aeting shutters; basket roofs for protection against falling bodies ; 
deviees for securing (holding in place) the raising-box in loading and 
unloading. 

Driving, stopping, and breaking devices; catching devices; signal 
system for indicating the motion of the elevator ; signal hoards, and 
boards of warning; work instructions; hydraulie and pnenmatie 
lifters; elevators; cranes of all sorts; safety eranks aud windlasses, 
winches, safety chains, cords, and belts; exhibition of entire sets of 
elevator arrangements. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


GROUP VI. 


Preventive measures against and saving means in case of fire in 
works insured. — 1. Fireproof building constructions generally; con- 
struction and material of partition walls and ceilings; roofing, fire- 
escape doors, etc. 

Safe storage of supplies and waste: Measures against spontaneous 
ignition of materials; incombustible curtains for the prevention of 
the spreading of fire generally at working places; fireproof impreg- 
nation of wooden parts, stuffs, and working implements; asbestos 
and its application for fireproof devices; measures of precaution for 
heating; apparatus for dangerless boiling of varnish, pitch, and 
other easily inflammable matters. 

Spark catcher. — Lightning-rod constructions : 

2. Apparatus indieating too high temperature in drying-rooms and 
the out-break of fire. 

Automatie quenching devices: Hydrants, system of pipe conduits; 
use of boiler steam for quenching ; use of existing driving gears for 
the operation of quenching apparatus; water reservoirs; quenching 
tubs; hand, steam, gas fire-engines; extinguishers; quenching bombs. 

3. Fixed and movable saving or escape ladders, escape nets, 
clothes, and hose, cords. 

Organization of fire brigades; equipment of firemen: Representa- 
tion of spaces and arrangements for keeping ready-quenching and 
escape implements; directions of service. 

GROUP VII. 


Provision for good lighting and prevention of accidents from light- 
ing devices. — Apparatus and articles of all kinds which serve for 
lighting closed working spaces, and of working places in theopen air; 
lamps, lanterns, etc. 

Devices for lighting from outside spaces presenting danger of fire 
and explosion : Safety lamps and lanterns; safety fire-lighters ; elec- 
tric gas-lighters; use of phosphorescent colors. j 

Safety receptacles for working establishments for the reeeption of 
larger supplies of petroleum and burning oil : Apparatus for danger- 
less and cleanly taking small quantities of oil out of the receptacles 
(retail distribution for daily demand). 

„ Devices for dangerless self-manufaeture of lighting gas (from eonl 
oil and waste): Electric lighting constructions for works, especially 
with a view of utilizing existing working forees. Organization of 
the lighting system and works; provisions (rules) as to filling, light- 
ing, and extinguishing of oil lamps; as to the management of gas 
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conductors; as to the procedure in case of imminent gas explosion; 
as to the attendance of electric lighting machines and conductors, 


GROUP ҮШ. 


Prevention of accidents from poisonous and corrosive substances 
From obnoxious gases, etc. — Apparatus for safe storage of poisonous 
and corrosive substances used at works; litters and hand-cars for 
dangerless moving of vessels containing acids ; devices for dangerless 
taking of smaller quantities of acids out of vessels and receptables. 

Devices to prevent a rise of poisonous fumes at the openings of 
charging furnaces and apparatus; closures of retorts and the like; 
mechanical devices by which obnoxions substances are worked instead 
of by working men; communications as to the use of non-injurious 
materials instead of poisonous raw materials and products, or of such 
detrimental to health. 

Ventilators, exhausters, and exhausting arrangements generally 
for the absorption of poisonons or injurious gases for the freeing of 
working-rooms from dust masses and steam. 

Devices of every description for airing and heating work-rooms ; 
devices for moistening and cooling the air in workshops; apparatus 
for the examination of the working air in relation to any gases, dust, 
moisture, etc. 

Washing, bathing, and privy arrangements for working establish- 
ments; articles of equipment, for the working-people’s clothing, and 
eating, of work kitchens. 

GROUP IX. 


Personal equipment of working people. — Work dresses suited to 
use for transmission attendants, as well as for male and female 
laborers near machines generally. 

Protective eye-glasses and masks of every description for protection 
against pieces of working materials scattered round; gloves for use 
in handling, pushing, and sharp-edged work pieces; leather apron 
and gaiters of leather furnished with iron plate; shoe coatings and 
special slıoes and boots for like purpose. 

Work dresses affording protection against unusual temperatures 
or wetness; diver’s clothing; articles of equipment for the handling 
of glowing masses, hot or corrosive liquids; use of asbestos, glimmer, 
ete. 

Respirators of every description for protection against dust and 
gases when at work. 

Helmets or cask apparatus with devices for the admittance of fresh 
air; equipment of men who, for the saving of persons, met with an ac- 
cident, repair to places filled with fumes, steam, or fatal gases 
(building on fire, canals, pits, wells, ete.) 

Detailed communications as to the experiments made especially 
with the various systems of protective spectacles and respirators at 
the works insured; for the elimination of the really useful informa- 
tion from the unavailable. E 

Devices for the protection of Jaborers attached to simple tools ; 
for instance, protective baskets to chisels for catching chips and 
splints in riveting works; hilt baskets on blades and on hooks for 
getting extraneous bodies ont of roller pairs, etc. 

Improvements in tools of every description with a view of pre- 
venting accidents — for instance, safety guards in fastening hammer 
handles. 

GROUP X. 


Provision for injured laborers.— Instructions for the first as- 
sistance in accidents for the use of the persons employed at the 
works insured ; suitable material and boxes for dressing wounds; 
Jitters, transportation caskets, and cars and the like; providing for 
rooms to dress wounds at works and for houses for sick aad invalid 
laborers; artificial limbs for mutilated persons, and mechanieal ar- 
rangements for the assistance of mutilated persons in lighter works 
— for instance, clock movements which make an artificial arm auto- 
matically to perform certain work. 

Information as to the ocenpation of invalid laborers. 


DEPARTMENT B. 


Protective measures, chiefly of interest for several trades or groups 
of trades. — Here the following points of view must be considered: 
Motors of tbe several trades, or models, drawings, and photographs 
of 1aotors, with model equipment; surrounding-guards of movable 
parts; expedient disengaging and lubricating devices; devices against 
the out-springing of rotary tools; devices (near machines) for the 
protection of laborers against parts of work pieces splintering off and 
against materials ипо away, against dust developing during work, 
against obnoxious fumes, etc. ; automatic feeding devices, as well as 
machines and mechanical appliances of every description performing 
work in the place of laborers — for instance, automatic introduction 
of stuffs and materials into stamping, kneading, pulping, and rolling 
works; substitution of hand-work nenr lixiviating-vats by automatic 
stirring and scooping works, etc. — with or without protective de- 
vices; apparatus under pressure and other apparatus peculiar to the 
severa] trades with model equipments, with a view of preventing ac- 
cidents and of protecting laborers; protective measures near or on 
furnaces, stoves, or hearths; on basins and deepings; against falling 
bodies; in the treatment of explosive, inflammable, corrosive sub- 
stances, and other preventive measures of every description for the 
protection of life and health of Jaborers, according to the peculiarity 
of the several trades; instructions of service in relation thereto, 
notices of warning, directions; representation of entire working es- 


tnblishments or departments of whole standard establishments 
(models, plans, photographs, e iT situation, construction 
(building, material, style); judicial total disposition of the working 
places and working arrangements with a view of preventing acci- 
dents ; location of boiler shops; mounting of motors, transmitters ; 
grouping of motors and зае apparatus ; location of staireases, 
lifting and raising apparatus, the storing-rooms, and magazines, the 
railways, junction-rails, water canals, etc. ; lighting, heating, airing ; 
eharity and humane arrangements for laborers; designs of model 
establishments for the several trades; collective exhibitions, all of 
which is to apply to the subsequent groups: 

Group 11: Metal industry. 

Group 12: Wood industry. 

Group 16: Chemical, glass, and ceramic industrics. 

Group 17: Mining and quarry industrics. 

Group 18: Building trades. 

Industries and trades carried on on account of either of the states 
or of the empire аге to be annexed to groups to which they naturally 
belong : 

1. For exhibition are ndmitted nll articles which are qualified to 
promote the ends of the exhibition (compare sections 1 and 2 of this 
report). Foreigners are invited to exhibit. 

2. Articles to be exhibited must be reported on a special form in- 
tended for that purpose, and obtainable from the secretary of the 
exhibition. The bill of application must be transmitted in duplicato 
at latest by July 1, 1888, to the secretary of the exhibition, Director 
Max Schlesinger, No. 3 Koch Strect, Berlin, S. W. Whether such 
application has been accepted, wonld-be exhibitors will receive notice 
as soon as possible upon receipt of their application. 

3. Every exhibitor has to pay a fee of admittance of 25 marks, and 
a rent for the place allowed, viz: Per square meter ground surface 
within the exhibition premiscs, 20 marks; per square meter wall 
surface within the exhibition premises, 10 marks; per square meter 
ground surface within the arches of the city railroad, 15 marks; per 
square meter wall surface within the arches of the city railroad, 7.50 
marks; per square meter ground surface in open air, 10 marks. 
The fee of admittance is to be remitted with the application to the 
secretary above named. Of rent for the place in every instance at 
least the price for 1 square meter must be paid. Payment of place 
rent has io be made within four weeks after the allowance of space. 
This applies also to cases in which the grant ensues at the same time 
with the acceptance of the application. Only full square meters are 
given. In case of articles of exhibition for the library neither a fee 
of admittance nor space rent will be collected. The same applies to 
drawings and models, inasmuch as they are exhibited by owners of 
works who do not make it a business to sell or dispose of such. 

The managers and the committee reserve to themselves the right 
to exclude improper objects, and in this case fees and rents paid will 
be returned. Applications made after July 1, 1888, will be consid- 
ered only if any vacant space remains. , 

The exhibition is to be opened early in April, 1889, and is to con- 
tinue three or four months. 

Objects for the exhibition must be forwarded free of cost between 
the 1st and 15th of March, 1889. All expenses incurred must be 
paid by the exhibitor. Upon application, tables, cases, ete., will be 
furnished at net cost by the committee. All articles sent to the ex- 
hibition must be removed within eight days after the close of the 
same. 

The committee will secure cheap transportation, freight and cus- 
tom-house facilities. The result of its endeavors in that direction will 
be shortly published. 

It is farther provided that no object exhibited can be removed be- 
fore the close of the exhibition. Exhibitors may distribute circulars, 
and sell articles, but not to remove any unless replaced previously 
by another article of the same make and character. The committee 
will sce to the insurance of articles, but take no other guaranty. 
Exhibited articles will be carefully guarded, but all other expenses 
must be paid by exhibitors. Steam power will be provided, and tho 

rice for its use published. Awardsfor eminent achievements are 
intended. If an exhibitor wants to be treated as hors de concours he 
should so state in making his application. The admission fee for 
visiting the exhibition will be fixed by the business committee. Ex- 
hibitors enjoy free admittance. Reduced rates of admission to the 
exhibition, as well as railroad fares, will be made for the benefit of 
working people. A catalogue will be issued, and special terms for the 
insertion of advertisements in the same will be published. 

After the close a complete illustrated report, with a full description 
of the articles exhibited, is under consideration. It therefore lies in 
the interest of exhibitors to file, in the library of the exhibition, 
suitable sketches and descriptions of the articles exhibited. 

The plan to arrange an exhibition of this kind originated with the 
Institute for Brewing (* Vernechs und Lehr-Austalt für Branerci ”) 
in Berlin, which, on the occasion of a general meeting in May, 1887, 
subjected the question of preventing accidents to laborers to а care- 
ful discussion. The Malters and Brewers’ Association of Berlin ac- 
cepted approvingly the project, which at once received additional 
encouragement on the part of the Imperial Insurance Department, 
and the Prussian Ministers of Instruction and of Commerce. The 
exhibition place was offered gratuitously by the Government to the 
committee constituted; and the press, as well as philanthropists, 
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directed attention to the project as being particularly appropriate at 
a time when social-political legislation claimed general attention. A 
committee, consisting of ten members, was forıned, and a guarantee 
fund of 100,000 marks subscribed. Any surplus produeed by the 
exhibition is to be given to purposes of public good — for instanec, 
for a “permanent exhibition of articles for the prevention of acci- 
dents," and for the ercction of a hygienic museum. 

In view of the eireumstance that the plan has been matured only 
of late and full information was not procurable at an earlier date, 
doubts may arise whether the Berlin Exhibition, limiting applications 
to the 1st of July, 1888, will facilitate the participation of mann- 
facturers of the United States. But it suggests itself that an exhi- 
bition of this kind, as proposcd to be hcld in Berlin has the merit of 
a practical step towards solving to some extent the problem of social 
reform and betterment of the condition of the working classes now 
oceupying the minds of so many of our statesmen and political econ- 
omists. Y. RAINE, Consul-General. 

Berlin, May 4, 1888. 


NOTES FROM GERMAN SOURCES. 


EFERRING 

R to an artiele 

on the Wash- 
ington National 

Library Building, 

published some- 

time ago by the 

American Archi- 

tect and Building 

News, the Deut- 

sche Bauzeitung of 

April 21, says: 

Mr. Smith- 
meyer claims that 
among recently 
erected buildings 
on both hemi- 

A spheres, none ар- 
^ proaches in magni- 
tude his design for 

a Nationa] Libra- 
ry. We would like to call Mr. Smithmeyer’s attention to three 
buildings quite recently completed, of which the one equals his 
library in size, whilst the other two surpass it very considerably. 

The Berlin Technical High School Building, completed but four 
years ago, covers an area of 111,000 square feet, which is just equal 
to the Washington Library. The new Hötel de Ville ‘of Paris, 
measures, without court-yards, 123,800 square feet, and finally the 
Palais de Justice, at Brussels, covers a lot of 200,000 square feet 
(not counting the court-yards), and if you add the projecting terraces 
and steps leading up to the entrances, this enormous fot is inereased 
to 215,000 square feet, almost double that on which the Library at 
Washington is to be erected. 

The Brussels Palais de Justice, therefore, would seem to be the 
largest of all edifices of more recent date, unless the permanent stone- 
and-iron building erected for the Vienna International Exhibition in 
1872, covering 323,000 square fect, be accorded that distinction. 


APTER 


Professor Jordan, in the Vienna Bauindustrie Zeitung, tells of a 
chimney-stack near Marseilles, France, which, during a violent gale, 
showed oscillations which by observing its shadow were found to 
measure twenty inches. The height of the stack was 115 feet, its 
outer diameter four feet at the top. After each attack by the force 
of the gale, the stack was observed to oscillate from four to five times 
until it came to a halt. Some observations taken in Vienna, by 
means of a theodolite, showed a stack, 164 feet high and six and one- 
half feet inside diameter, to move during a high wind six and one- 
fourth inches. Again, an officer of the Prussian Corps-de-Génie, 
who had been detailed to make some geodetic observations from the 
gallery of the St. Ægidius tower, at Hanover, Germany, found him- 
self unable to do any work during a brisk wind, because the tower 
(being 230 feet high) swung merrily to and fro under the breeze. 
Professor Jordan concludes by inviting his professional brethren to 
aid him in colleeting observations of a similar nature as throwing 
light upon the reliability to be placed on towers as points of observa- 
tion. ‘The matter is besides of importance as regards the stability 
of buildings of great height. 


The King of the Netherlands has placed the portfolio of his most 
important ministry, that of Waterways, Commerce and Industry, 
into the hands of Mr. J. P. Havelaar, Chief Engineer of the Canals 
and Waterways of the province of Drenthe, an excellent and most 
fitting appointment when it is considered, that Mr. Havelaar brings 
to his new office not only great technical and administrative ability, 
but also a familiarity with all the needs of that complex network, the 
Dutch waterways, obtaincd through years of diligent work in their 
service. The estimate for this department, which exceeds those for 
the war and educational departments, figure as twenty-four million 
florins in the budget for 1887, equal to ten million dollars. 


The reign of the late Emperor William of Germany was a pro- 


pitious one for the development of architectural art in that eonntry 
to a remarkable degree. ‘There can hardly be any doubt, but that 
the historical events whieh made the German people once more a 
solid nation, have had a great deal to do with the revival and sub- 
sequent prosperity of the arts and industries which we note in Ger- 
many during the last twenty years. ‘The national idca sought to 
take shape in a variety of ways, furnishing poets, musicians, painters, 
sculptors and architects with tasks grand and splendid enough to 
satisfy the highest wishes of artists. 

Since 1860, when William assumed the regency of Prussia, says 
the Wochenblatt für Baukunde, a number of edifices of the first rank 
were planned and erceted, whilst others commenced earlier were 
by him carried to a glorious completion. It filled the aged Emperor 
with proud satisfaction to be present at the opening festivities of the 
famous Cologne Cathedral, to complete which he had contributed so 
liberally from his private purse. The project of erecting a grand 
Protestant Cathedral in his capital was through him advanced by in- 
viting the leading masters of the nations of Europe to an open com- 
petition which was largely participated in. It was perhaps the 
thought that his life might not be spared long enough to carry out 
this favorite project that caused Emperor William to leave it for his 
successor to accomplish. 

The erection of the German Parliament Building, in whose prog- 
ress he took a deep interest, we find to be going on with rapidity. 
It is but a few years sinee he himself laid the corner-stone for this 
vast edifiec, and already we hear of its masonry being finished in the 
rough. 

Another majestic structure, the Imperial Palace of Justice, at 
Leipsic, for the Supreme Court of the German Empire, will soon 
rise above ground. 

William unveiled the great National Monument upon the Nieder- 
wald erected by a reunited people in memory of the uprising of the 
nation and glorious victory over the common enemy, France, in 1870. 

The grand Column of Victory, on the Koenigsplatz, at Berlin, owes 
its existence to liis initiative. Не gave the order for the crection of 
an imperial palace at the city of Strasburg in Alsace, which is now 
approaching completion. 4 

iberal appropriations were granted under William’s reign for the 
restoration of the old Marienburg Castle in East Prnssia, probably 
the most valuable rclic of the Romanesque style of the thirteenth 
century to bc found anywhere, also for the restoration of thc Im- 
perial Residence at Goslar, at the foot of tbe Hartz Mountains, first 
bnilt in the year of 920, where the emperors of the Saxon and Fran- 
conian dynasty held court during two centuries and more. 

But his generosity was not limited to works of national glorifica- 
tion; his Government granted still larger sums for enterprises in- 
tended to benefit the whole civilized world. We refer to the ex- 
plorations and exeavations tho late Emperor had carried on upon the 
elassical soil of Olympia in Greece, and Pergamos in Asia Minor, 
which, the world knows, have yielded so rich a harvest. 

Не fostered the German Archeological Institutes established at 
Rome and Athens, and all over the broad field of architectural 
activity, his influence was stimulating and highly beneficial. 

With keen understanding he approached qnestions of an artistic, 
as well as technical nature. So we are told by architects whose duty 
it was to report to him upon professional matters. When com- 
paratively young in years, he manifested sound judgment when 
from varions plans submitted for his new palace “Unter den 
Linden " he selected the best plan presented by the best, master for 
execution. 


BÖCKLIN AND HIS NEW PICTURE. 


ÓCKLIN has 

often before been 

called the Gabri- 
el Max of landseape 
painters. Sinee the 
*Pietà" has taken 
its place in the pro- 
cession of remarkable 
paintings that wend 
their slow way 
through the exhibi- 
tion-galleries of Eu- 
rope and the press 
has been occupicd 
| with the artist, the 
comparison of his 
work with that of 
Max is made again. 


Cathedral at Brechin, Scotland. 
The feeling, as one can discern, is that the talent of both belongs to 


the same extraordinary morbid type. In the case of the “ Pietà," 
there is also to be reckoned the striking resemblance of treatment of 
the Virgin’s hand with Max’s gronp of wringing, writlied and folded 
fingers in “ Ecce Homo.” І incline to think that Böcklin may have 
had his late young friend's picture in mind when deciding upon this 
point of the composition. As for the comparison in the main, it is 
to be remembered while using it that whereas Max sclected the hor- 
rible in tragic human fate and imbucd each personage with intense 
spiritual life and concentration of passion, Böcklin diffuses the tragie 
by means of his coloring over the whole scene. The parallel, in 
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short, lacks significance in proportion as we retire from the habit of 
coneeptien common to the two artists to the details of their pieto- 
rial expression and technical execution. 

Böcklin of late years has painted chiefly figures. 
enough skill as a draughtsman and modeller when he chooses to exert 
himself, but his superiority of knowledge lies in the early and favor- 


He possesses 


ite direction of his genius, In his lan ra paintings, his choice of 
subject was often felicitous. Nature has her objects of vast dimen- 
sions and of historie dignity, her dire and weird aspects. All are 
fitting themes for morbid faney, fitting, too, for the supernatural in 
Böcklin’s tone of coloring. This light-transfnsed, moisture-laden 
blue is a blue for out-of-doors, a blue of which Gocthe would sav, 
* jt conveys a feeling of coolness, it has a singular and inexpressible 
inllnence, it attracts us strangely, not by intruding upon our sight, 
but by drawing us after itself." ! 2 

What a satisfactory piece is his “ Ruined Castle hy the Seal" 
and I think of that other, “ The Shrine of Jlercules,” where three 
pues warriors are represented as come upoma holy shrine, on a 

right night, near the sea. One stands out upon the rocks on guard; 
the two others ereep round the encircling high wall to the edge of 
the opening and sink on their knees to mutter their quiek prayers. 
A tree, that to have attained such dimensions in a spot like this must 
be of an untold age, grows within the enclosure and stands out a solid 
mass against the Уба sky, while flowers are discerned hanging over 
the wall. If here the red of the cappa of tlıe warrior on the watch 
is a bit of color flung, as we know, witl a mere artistic purpose 
against the shimmering blue of the salt water, we forgive it, for we 
are easily done with it. We turn from the shrine and the warriors 
kneeling in superstitious fear to the stiff, archaie figure on its high 
pedestal, a figure that is lost, as we feel are the sentiments of these 
men of blood, in funest and shadowy maze. A suggestion of solitude 
and vastness is in the scene, without any attempt having been made 
by the artist to depiet extent and emptiness, while the human emo- 
tion natural in such surroundings is embodied by a choice of means 
that is direet and highly satisfying. We are free from the suspicion 
upon looking at these canvasses of having to do with a self-opinion- 
ated artist. We can think instead that originality bas enriched, not 
only the schools by proofs of latent power and astonishing technical 
mastery, but Nature herself, by an unaffected interpretation of an 
earnest mood. 

In the “Pietà,” a division is made of the composition into an 
upper and lower portion. "The latter eontains the figures of the 
crucified Christ and Virgin Mary. The lifeless body lies stretched 
out in stiff lines npon a marble tomb. "The whole is bathed in the 
blue grotto-like tone whieh Böcklin loves to employ, while a blending 
white light streams through a suspended cloud. ‘The upper portion 
is filled by a group of consoling angels. Such is the composition. 
So far nothing is diseomforting. "The corpse of Jesus is realistie, 
hut the old masters have accustomed us to realism in this theme, as 
well as to the division of pictures into upper and lower portions. 
Where our composure and traditional opinions are startled is at the 
fact that nothing of the Virgin besides the wide dark-blue mantle 
that envelopes her and one hand is visible. By degrees the pros- 
trated form grows distinct, together with the whole wonderfulness of 
the tender, white, delicately-veined hand pulsating with violently- 
agitated blood. It furnishes a touching, almost an overwhelming 
contrast to the rigidness of the dead body on which it lies. 

We have here, no doubt, the tour de force of the painting. The 
lowermost angels are beautiful. They are painted moreover care- 
fully, whereas the remaining ones are depicted with sketchy hasti- 
ness, The flowers that adorn the tomb, while overspread with the 
blue glow that fills the place, retain a splendid richness of native 
eolor. Böcklin is not only a master in glazing of the true Munich 
type; he also employs, it is said, certain seerets, that he has dis- 
covered of encaustic painting. Perhaps they were here put in use; 
it was impossible to get near enough the canvas for inspection. The 
whole, as well as particular parts, conveyed the impression of unmis- 
takable power. But in this instance it is a power which impresses 
us more than it delights. COUNTESS v. Krockow. 


Fink Казкз or Глкетніс LIGHTINO.— M. Maseart recently performed 
before the French Physical Society a number of experiments illus- 


trnting the possible dangers of fire from electric light. In introducing 
the subject, he stated thnt it wns necessary in electric-light installations 
to take precautions against the undue heating of the conductors, and 
to avoid the risk of materials being ignited by the heat generated in the 
lamps. In the case of insulated wires laid beneath mouldings, the heat 
generated was generally dissipated by conduction which kept down the 
temperature of the wire and its covering. But an excessive current 
might destroy the insulation and inflame the wood. An experiment 
was made with a wire of 1.2 mm. in diameter, laid on a block of wood 
and covered with another block. This wire would, in ordinary prac- 
tice, carry a current of 4 атрегез, but in this experiment n current of 
40 ampères was passed before it commenced to carbonize the wood. 
With a much grenter current the wood was inflamed at a point where the 
wire was uncovered, as between the bonrds the lack of air prevented 
ignition. In order to see whnt amount of danger was to be expected 


ı Zur Farbenlehre, 


from the lg themselves the following experiments were made: 1. 
The globe of an are lamp was covered with several thicknesses of a 
light fabric of green tarlatan. 2. A glow lamp of 32 candle-power was 
covered in a similar manner, the folds of the fabric being pressed on 
the lamp by an india-rubber band. 3. An incandescent lamp was cov- 
ered with a cotton hood. 4. A glow lamp was covered with a similar 
hood of black silk, whieh was surrounded by another of velvet. 5. A 
lamp was covered with a layer of white weh the gummed surface 
of which had been removed. 6. Two glow lamps were covered with 
layers of wadding, white in one case and black In the other. 7. А lamp 
of 32 candle-power was placed in a vertical fold of an old theatrical 
scene; and finally, 8. A lamp of 300 enndle-power was laid an a similar 
scene. In cuses 1,2, 5, and 7 no carbonization nor excessive heating 
was caused for twenty minutes. In case 8, the scene commenced to 
carbonize without flame at the end of 1 1-2 minutes, and at the end of 
2 minutes the envelope of the lamp in 5 burst into flame, and in about 
6 minutes the velvet calotte In experiment 4 commenced ta burn slowly ; 
this experiment was prolonged without brenking the Jamp, but the globe 
was deformed. The cotton hood in 3 was partially carbonized at the 
end of 10 minutes, but was not set on fire.— Engineering. 


A Case or Teesrass.— William and Ferdinand Setzke are cousins 
and are the respective owners of adjoinIng lote at Thirty-first and Fox 
Sts. Some years ago Ferdinand built a house on his lot, which en- 
eroached two feet and two inches upon his cousin’s land. William veri- 
fied this by a survey of the land after he and his cousin had had a 
falling out, and at once instituted suit for possession of tlie strip pre- 
empted by Ferdinand. lle recovered judgment for possession and 
refused to compromise except by getting his land. The case was fought 
bitterly. The Supreme Court decided that William was entitled to his 
land and an order was entered directing the issue of a writof possession. 
The writ was issued, but Sheriff Matson failed to execute it, and Wil- 
liam secured a rule by Judge Baker to show cause why he should not be 
attached for contempt of court. The sheriff answered the rule hy вау- 
ing it was impossible for him to execute the writ without tearing down 
a portion of the house built by Ferdinand Setzke, or trespassing on his 
property. While it was admitted by the sheriff's attorneys that the 

laintiff was entitled to undisturbed possession of as much of the de- 
endant’s building as encroached upon his land, the trouble seemed how 
to get there. The door of Ferdinand's house was on his own land, and 
the sheriff had no right to go through it without the owners permission, 
which he could not get. lf he entered the door, Ferdinand could 
legally defend his own property, and if need be shoot the officers, and 
the sheriff did not think the court would require him to take his life in 
his hand and make him attempt to enter the premises. The 
court cited a case in New York, where one man infringed upon another's 
land by building a brick wall an inch and three-quarters over the line. 
The other man seeured a judgment for possession, but the trespasser 
coolly told Ше sheriff to go and take an inch nnd tlıree-quarters from 
the brick wall, but defied him to trespass another eighth, or even a six- 
teenth of an inch. “The defendant,” said Judge Baker, “ has the right 
to live in that part of his house which does not rest upon the plaintiff's 
land, and to live there his allotted three-scare years and ten, but. the 
plaintiff certainly has the right to do what he pleases with the portion of 
the building on his land. Не may saw off two feet and two inches, pro- 
vided he stays оп his own land and does not trespass on the other's land К 
or he may cut a hole in the side of the house and enter upon so much 
of the premises as is built upon his land. You may hold that this would 
be a trespass, hut I hold thnt it would not be, if he does not infringe on 
the defendant's property. The demurer of the sherriff is overruled.” 
— New York Tribune. 


Axtists SHOULD Discarn TunrENTINE. — About n dozen years Ago 
the eollected works of Landseer were exhibited in London. I was 
shocked on observing that some of his finest works were miserably 
faded. This was natably the case with “ The Sanctuary,” a picture of 
& red deer that had just crossed n lake and was emerging with the 
water dripping from its fur. When this was first exhibited at the 
Academy I admired, among other details, the sparkling briliancy of 
the water drops, and the general suggestion of conl freshness through- 
out the pieture. At the Inter exhibition all this had gone. In naming 
this I am not selecting nn exception, but a typical example of the early 
fate of the pictures of the majority of modern artists; some beconie 
faded, others wrinkled nnd reticulated with a network of Cracks, even 
during the lifetime of the pninter, while the works of the old masters 
remain with very little decay during many generations. My opinion is 
that the turpentine of the medium is the chief offender, and that the 
true artist should discard it altogether as fitted only far the work of the 
house painter, of whom rapid drying and fintting are demanded. Care- 
ful examination of the surface of the works of the older of the old 
masters has led me to doubt whether they used turpentine at all, and 
to conclude that their medium was linseed oil pure and simple, used so 
Íreely that the drying of their pictures must have demanded days or 
weeks nnd a studio free from dust. With such a medium every indi- 
vidual particle of the pigment mntter is envelnped and sealed in a 
curiously imperishable transpnrent skin, which dries by gaining some- 
thing, namely, oxygen, and therefore swells a little in thus drylng 
thereby compacting itself and embracing more firmly with loving 
zsthetic hug the precious color particles thnt constitute by their 
arrangement the artist's pleasure-giving legacy to his fellow-creatures. 
Not so the turpentine-diluted medium. In this case half of the medium 
evnporates, lenving the poor particles of pigment half naked to their 
enemies. Some painters have mixed varnislies, such as copal or mastic 
with the oil medium, or have even used these as the sole medium. 
The result of this is peculinrly disastrous, especially if tlie color is laid 
on thickly, as is likely with such a viscous and quick-drying medium. 
As the En of - aei она дайды the whole contracts and leaves 
a network of cracks or wrinkles, practically destroying the picture. — 
ІР. Matthieu Williams, in the Gentleman's er Pa >, ен 


GROWTH or NATURAL Gas Busixess. — Some idea of the extent of 
tbe use of natural gas in Pittsburgh, Allegbeny and vicinity, and the 
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profits of the business, may be had from the report of one of the com- 


panies just presented. It states that on February 29 the last of the 
treasury-stock had been sold, so that the entire capital stock of $7,- 
500,000 is now subject to dividends. Rents, operating expenses, inter- 
est and taxes for the year amounted to 46.65 per cent of the earnings, 
or $1,709,702.74. Monthly dividends of 1 per cent, amounting to 
$842,626.50, have been paid. The number of house-connections made 
from the lines of the company during tlıe year 1887 was 4,612. A year 
ago tlie company contracted to operate the lines of two other compan- 
ies. The united business of these three companies amounted on March 
I to the supplying of 078 manufacturies and 11,955 dwelling-houses, 
and, through other distributing companies, the supplying of 113 factor- 
ies and 10,961 dwellings, or a total of 23,707 contracts. — N. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


EFFECT OF AMMONIA ON ANIMAL LiFE.— An explosion of an ammo- 
nia tank occurred May 6, at the Buckeye Brewery with a very 
strange result. Almost immediately after the explosion every bird in 
the neighborhood fell dead. Chippies, English sparrows, and canaries 
all suffered alike, and after the shock dead birds could be seen lying 
about the sidewalks in that locality in great numbers. The explosion 
caused an alarm of fire to be sent in, and the horse attached to the Hose 
Reel No. 5, which responded, came near being killed by the ammonia. 
The animal dashed towards the supposed fire with all the speed he pos- 
sessed, but when the strong odor of the ammonia struck his nostrils he 
was completely overcome and could not move. The horse was at once 
withdrawn from the place and restoratives applied. John Loder, 
George Kotts, Lahorers, and Fireman Ross were in the room at the time, 
but escaped uninjured. Besides theinjury done to the tauk the com- 
pany will lose $500, the value of the ammonia.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


А Sacacious Емотазн Workman. — There is a good deal of the much 
esteemed “get there" quality in your genuine Englishman. His 
methods are sometimes crude, but he sticks to it and “ gets there." А 
good many years ago a gentleman whose name stands at the head of 
the largest wire manufacturing establishment in the world — it was a 
very modest concern then — went to England and bought some steel 
rods to be shipped to this country and drawn into wire. A workman 
there saw them, and made up his mind that wherever they were going 
there was work for him. He asked no questions, but made up his mind 
to follow the rods. Hesaw them loaded on freight cars in Birmingham, 
made friends with the train-hands and aceompanied them to Liverpool. 
He saw them unloaded at the dock there and kept his eye on them. He 
saw them put aboard ship, and took passage for America in that vessel. 
He saw them landed in Boston, and again kept his eye on them until 
they were again put on freight cars. Again he followed them till they 
reached their destination, presented himself to those who reeeived them, 
told his story, got a job and kept it until u year or so ago, when he died, 
leaving sons behind him who are employed in the same establishment. 
He knew enough to “follow the rods” and ask no questions and he 
** got Шеге.” — Boston Herald. 


LONDON THEATRES IN TUE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. — Dr. Güdertz of the 
Royal Library, Berlin, has found a valuable manuscript and drawing 
relating to a theatre of Shakespeare's time. Although drawings of the 
exteriors of several ancient London theatres have been preserved, the 
oldest representation of the interior of such a theatre is that of the Red 
Bull, dated 1672, and therefore not belonging to Shakespeare's сросћ, 
Тһе date of the original papers which Dr. Gädertz has fortunately 
discovered is 1596, and they contain important news concerning the old 
English stage, especially the Swan Theatre. A learned Dutchman, 
John de Witt, Canon of St. Mary's Church in Utrecht, visited London 
in 1597, and noted many remarkable sights, and he describes Westmin- 
ister Abbey, St. Paul's Cathedral, and other buildings. But the most 
curious of his reports is that on the theatres. There were four large 
and splendid play-houses in London about 1596, the Theatre and the Cur- 
tain, towards the north, the Rose and the Swan. We learn that each 
of these was an oval, beautiful structure, not of wood, but built or 
faced with flint and marble, and of eonsiderable size, the boxes and gal- 
leries containing 3,000 seats. Jolin de Witt's sketch is also highly in- 
teresting, and neatly drawn. We see the actors on the stage, in the 
costume of Queen Elizabeth's age, the audience, the ‘‘lords’ rooms,” 
the doors, and the “tiring-house” in the background. Dr. Gádertz 
has just published de Witt's documents and drawing. Ilis book, en- 
titled “The Old English Stage, and other Shakespearian Essays" 
(Bremen, Müller), with two illustrations, will undoubtedly ereate some 
excitement in the literary world. — London Times. 


Рив DWELLINGS IN ÁFRICA. — “In the Kedebu country,” says Emin 
Pasha, in his journal, ** we come upon the pile-dwellings. A platform 
supported upon over 300 stout piles, each one six feet high, stood with- 
ina broken-down bamboo fence. It had a length of ninety feet, a 
width of eighty feet, and was made of timber and brushwood, and cov- 
ered with clay and cow-dung, to form a level flooring. The ground-floor 
among the piles serves as a kitchen and storehouse; the water-jars and 
the murhakka (grindstone) are plaeed in it, and the servants sleep there. 
A square hole in the centre of the platform provides this lower room 
with light, and ladders lead through the hole to the platform. This 
latter is divided by a reed fence into an outer and inner compartment, 
the former containing two large huts, cach about fifteen feet in 
diameter, with neat mud walls about three feet high, and a lofty conieal 
roof. These two huts serve as a dwelling-place for the master of the 
house. The inner compartment, or harem, contains six smaller huts. 
The whole arrangement is really curious, especially here, where the 
ground is not swampy, and where termites [white ants] are only seldom 
found, so that there appears to be no real reason for such a method of 
house-building." Around each homestead is a garden, in which are 
grown maize, onions, beans, egg-apples, banannas, lemons, bitter 
oranges, ete. — Chambers's Journal. 


Canory For Wasnineton.—Greenough’s colossal statue of Wash- 
ington being injured by exposure to the weather, the Senate adopted on 
May 7, a resolution directing the Library Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of moving it from its present location, ji st east of the Capi- 
tol, to some other place in the grounds, and of having it protected 
by a canopy. This statue was purchased in 1832 at an expense of 
$20,000, and the total cost of its several removals, including the 
original transportation from Italy, was $29,000. 


Discovery or Roman STATUES. — Three statues of Roman art were 
discovered and seized yesterday ; one of the Emperor Hadrian, another 
of Antoninus, and the third a small Bacchus. All three are well pre- 
served, and of excellent workmanship. — London Daily News. 


expected under the circumstances, but still it hangs about ten per cent below 
the corresponding weeks of last yenr. Restriction ls the rule in all ehannels 
of trade; manufaetnrers are providing only for actual present or well-cal- 


culated requirements. No matter what line of trade is taken, we find the 
same circumspection and conservatism. Aceumulations of stock are care- 
fully avoided; indebtedness is avolded, and eredits are guarded as carefully 
as possihle. Tu faet, a more conservative business is now being done than 
ever before. Manufacturers, financiers and tbe controllers of bnsiness 
generally are taking a long and careful look Into future probabilities, and 
acting in such a way as to savo themselves from complications, no matter 
what turn affalrs may take, All the iron and steel manufacturers, it 
appears, have resolved to ask their workmen to consent to a ten per cent 
reduction In wages; lf this request is persisted In, it will probably lead to a 
strike whlch may last three or four months unless the employers surrender. 
The lron and steel workers have the strongest combination in the United 
States, but it 13 not so strong but that it may be defeated. It has stubbornly 
and successfully resisted any rednction In the rate of wages for several 
years, but now there seems to be good reason for a reductlon, and if they 
oppose It, they wlll be on the wrong side. The Eastern and Western nail- 
makers have nnited npon a classification which will prevent friction and 
result lo greater harmony. The steel manufacturers have also harmonized 
and are acting together, In the various branches of the iron trade there is 
more harmony than fermerly, but, at the same time, greater competition 
than ever. The steel-rail makers have lowered their prices to thirty dol- 
lars, and it 15 now rumored that less money will be taken before the close 
of the menth if orders ean be had. The coal production is ahead of last 
year’s output, and in the anthracite trade preducers are maintaining prices 
at a high point. In the bituminous regions more mines are being opened, 
&nd preparations are being made for a considerable increase in production 
next year. The car-bullders throughout the country are still loaded np 
with orders and have thelr capacity engaged for a long time ahead. There 
ls great activity among the locomotive-builders and in all the ship and boat 
yards of the eonntry. In the boat-yards along the Lakes, a great deal of 
craft is being contracted for on aecount of the business developed from the 
operation of the Long and Short Haul clause of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law. Domestic exchanges are steadily Increasing and the volume of busi- 
ness done at interior points is growing more rapidly than along the Atlantie 
Coast. That Is to say, Boston, New York, Philadelphla and Baltimore are 
losing relatively as to Chicago, Cincinpatl, St. Louis, Kansas City, and two 
or tbree other Western points. The great Mississippi Valley is rapidly 
filling up with a thrifty populatlon, and from the diversifieation of indus- 
tries going on, it is creating great commercial centres throughout the Inte- 
rlor, which promise in time to rival those of the Atlantic Coast. The 
architects and builders thronghout the West report a little falling off in 
bullding activity. The chief activity is in the direction of small house 
bullding in cities and towns. A great denl of work of this kind will he 
done during the fall. In fact, the probabilities are that next year, no 
matter what else may happen, an immense amount of bullding in the way 
of small houses will be undertaken. The capitalists and manufacturers 
who have entered into this work ns an experiment have been greatly 
pleased at their success and the returns and will enter пров still larger 
Schemes for house construction next year unless a serlous setback should 
be given to general buslness. The lumber trade Is slackening np through- 
out the New England and Middle States, but malntains itself well through- 
out the far West and in the South. The textile capacity throughout the 
East is fairly employed, but taking the industry as a whole, North and 
South, there is not as much activity as last year, npr are the margins as 
enconraging to new concerns. 'The Southern textile interests are under 
excellent management and generally have abundant capltal behind them 
and are able and evidently willing to stand any reasonable amount of dis- 
couragement which competition may develop. All of the smaller indus- 
iries are struggling along under healthful conditions. Narrewing margins 
are making lt necessary to invest capital In larger blocks than years ago; 
yet there are better opportunities to-day than ever before in the history of 
the country for persons of small capltal, provided they are wise In thelr 
selection of a location and tbe particular avennes npon which they enter. 
The glass-makers everywhere are husy. The makers of brick are oversold, 
excepting in New York and New Jersey. Manufacturers of building mate- 
rial generally are busy, with a fair prospect of employment throughout the 
year. The bnilders of machinery have nearly as mnch business as twelve 
months ago and In some directlons more. A large amount of engineering 
machinery and appliances will be contracted for thls fall. Should the rail- 
road-builders conclude, late in the fall, to renew railroad building on a 
large seale next spring, which some financiers think they wlll do, it will 
result in the placing of a large number of orders for the winter, which, in 
turn, will stimulate husiness in all directions and help the tron trade out of 
the slough into whieh it has gradually slipped. 
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TRADE SURVEYS. > e o 75 NR s 
H Romeyn, recently had trouble in collecting his bill from 
an eccentric client, whom he was finally obliged to summon 
before the courts. The bill was for professional services in 
preparing plans for altering the country house of the defendant, 
who spends his winters in Paris, and his summers on an estate, 
comprising some five hundred acres, near the Hudson River. 
Тһе alterations were designed to make the house resemble 
Speke Hall, a celebrated noble mansion in England, and 
among the other incidentals to the establishment was a dog- 
kennel which cost fifteen hundred dollars. After the plans 
were made, Mr. Romeyn sent in a bill amounting to seventeen 
hundred and twenty dollars. His client, who is a German, 
refused to pay it, on tho ground that it was excessive, and 
deputed his wife to represent him in court. ‘The lady testified 
to the services rendered, concluding with some rather singular 
answers to still more singular questions propounded by the 
plaintiff's counsel ; and the jury promptly brought in a verdict 
in favor of the architect, for the full amount claimed, with 
interest and costs. 


WELL-KNOWN New York architect, Mr. Charles W. 


to the New York Evening Post a long and sensible letter 

about dangerous electric wires. The occasion of the 
letter seems to have been the death, within a short time, of 
three citizens from accidental contact with wires used for 
electric-lighting, and the writer gives an interesting description 
of the different sorts of current employed, with the peculiar 
dangers of each, and of the defects of the wire ordinarily used 
for conveying the current. As most architects know, the sorts 
of insulated wire now employed for supplying electric-lights 
may be reduced to two, the best being of copper wire buried in 
a black, resinous paste, and protected by a braided covering of 
black eotton thread, while the commonest is eovered with white 
cotton thread, braided on, with, it is said, a layer of asbestos 
between it and the copper, and painted on top of the cotton. 
This is known as “ underwriters’ wire," from the fact that it is 
usually accepted as safe by the insurance companies, but, 
according to Mr. Brown, the line-men indicate their opinion of 
its safety by calling it commonly among themselves “ under- 
takers’ wire." This *underwriters wire," while reasonably 
serviceable under cover, soon loses its insultation, as Mr. 
Brown says, when exposed to the weather. Тһе paint dries 


JA: HAROLD P. BROWN, an electrical engineer, writes 


and burns away, the cotton is loosened by ice, or by contact 
with other objects, and soon hangs from it in shreds, leaving 
the exposed metallic surface of the wire free to transmit its 
deadly stroke through any object which шау come between it 
and the ground. As scores of “tramp-wires,” owned or cared 
for by nobody, hang loose over the streets and roofs of all our 
large cities, there is almost always a medium at hand by which 
the flash from an exposed electric-light wire can be conveyed to 
some telephone wire, or near enough to the ground to come in 
contact, at the proper moment, with a victim, 


I. seems, however, that the sort of current passing through 
the wires is quite as important, in regard to the danger 

from them, as the condition of their insultntion. Most 
people have heard a M deal recently about the system of 
alternating currents, which is said to have so great advantages 
in point of economy that a combination has been formed to 
unite all the patents for electric-lighting ín which this system is 
employed. Mr. Brown, however, informs us that alternating 
currents are terribly dangerous; that the renowned firm of 
Siemens & Halske, after ycars of experiment with them, have 
entirely abandoned the system, as too hazardous for use, saying 
that it should be proseribed by law; and that the Board of 
Electrical Control of Chicago has already forbidden its in- 
troduction into that city. Next to alternating currents, those 
which are made to pulsate by the use of *'open-circuit 
armatures” on the dynamo are most dangerous. According to 
Mr. Brown, the succession of shocks from a current of this 
kind, which are produced at the rate of several thousand a 
minute, is much more fatal than tho passage through tlie body 
of a continuous eurrent of the same intensity; and he says that 
within his knowledge only four deaths have ever occurred from 
wires belonging to electric-lighting compauies employing con- 
tinuous currents, while the victims of wires conveying pulsating 
eurrents, which are used by two important companies, “are 
counted by scores.” Moreover, as he tells us, there is по 
great difference in the danger between arc and incandescent 
lighting systems employing currents of this kind. It is well 
known that the current used in the Edison system for incan- 
descent lights is quito harmless, and we have seen an amateur 
separate two portions of a conductor supplying four hundred 
lamps, and allow the whole current to pass through his body, 
without inconvenience; but this, Mr. Brown says, is tho result, 
not alone of its low tension, but of its steadiness; and the cur- 
rents supplying incandescent lights on some of the other 
systems, which, it must be remembered, often supply arc-lights 
at the same time, may be among the most dangerous of all. 
So far, architects are hardly expected to be experts in the new 
science of electricity, as well as in all the older sciences, but 
all of them like to learn, and a knowledge of the character of 
various systems, sullicient to warn them against the dangerous 
ones, would be a useful aequirement, to their clients as well as 
to themselves. 


T seems to us tliat it is quite time for some improvement to 
I be made in the material, if not tlıe design, of house hard- 
ware. In all the other arts alloys are now employed which 
possess a tenacity, and unchangeable brillianey, of color appar- 
ently unknown to the mannfacturer of builder's hardware, 
while non-metallic materials, beantiful and well fitted for tho 
purpose, might be found without great effort. One of tho 
pleasantest materials to the touch, for such objects as door- 
knobs, is celluloid, which is, it is true, employed for them, but, 
so far as we know, only in the form of a thin film, held to the 
metallie knob which forms its foundation by a band of brass, 
encircling the middle of the knob, and subject to an ugly dis- 
coloration which soon spoils the beauty of the knob. Many 
years ago an extremely pretty knob was in use in England, 
consisting of an ivory-like composition, formed with twelve or 
fifteen smooth lobes, like a mango, and showing only a small 
metallie rosette in front, which served as a sort of head to the 
spindle, and, not being touched by the hand in opening and 
closing the door, preserved its polish for a long time. A knob 
of this kind could be made in ivory-colored celluloid, as it 
already has been in red and black vnleanized rnbber, which 
would be admirably suited to the ivory-white and gold decora- 
tion which is yet fashionable; and if the metallic rosette in the 
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centre were retained, as it probably would be, on account of its 
richness of effect, it might be made of aluminium bronze, which 
would never tarnish. 


HE same alloy might with very great advantage he used 
for other metallic objects. As now made, the brass hard- 
ware, which is sold in many very pretty patterns in imita- 

tion of the work of the last century, is extremely troublesome 
to the housekeeper. For exhibition in the shops, it is gilt, and 
keeps its lustre so long as it is not handled ; but the film is 
very thin, and by the time the house with its hardware comes 
into the owner's hands, the gold has disappeared in patches, 
and the “colonial” knobs present a parti-colored aspect, very 
unsuitable to a fine new mansion, until the gold has $0 far gone 
that the housekeeper makes up her mind to remove it entirely ; 
and theneeforth the neatness of the knobs, hinges and other 
metal furniture is dependent upon daily rubbing with rotten- 
stone or “putz-pomade,” which quiekly soils the paint about 
them. At the enormous prices charged for the fashionable 
brass hardware, aluminium bronze could probahly be used at a 
profit, and would never change its color or Instre, while this 
quality would adapt it for use in delicate designs, which are 
unsuitable to any metal dependent for its beauty upon daily 
polishing. Where a more sober color is desirahle, use might, 
we should think, be made of the “steel bronzes,” made, as we 
understand, by subjeeting brass to the action of antimony, and, 
although this finish would hardly be durable upon door knobs, 
it seems to be permanent enough for hinges and escuteheons. 
It would appear, also, to be quite possible that some form of 
Spence's metal might be used for knobs. This compound of 
various metals with sulphur, although it might be brittle, could 
hardly be more so than the glass shells often used, while, as it 
is said to have the property of expanding in cooling, it ought 
to give very sharp casts, producing, with good moulds, hand- 
some work at a low price.‘ For the richest class of houses 
something might certainly be devised more interesting in the 
way of metal-work than the cast brass or bronze, in patterns of 
questionable elegance, roughly finished on a wheel, and touched 
up with black enamel. Under the direction ofan accomplished 
architect these objects should contribute in a considerable 
degree to the sentiment of high-bred courtesy which a great 
mansion ought to express. Imagine, for instance, a knob of 
aluminium bronze, with, as we have seen, a beautiful mono- 
gram, or the crest of the owner, in the centre, and, perhaps, 
around the rim a eirclet of moon-stones, or cats-eyes, or Spar, 
or any other of the multitude of semi-precious stones at the 
service of the designer, cut en cabochon, and set with some 
pretty chasing to give preciousness to the rim which is to be 
honored by the tonch of one's guests” fingers. Such door- 
handles as these, or, let us say, knobs of carved ivory, enriched, 
perhaps, with garnets set in little gold rosettes, would not seem 
too costly to people who can spend forty thousand dollars on a 
single piece of furniture, or five thousand dollars a pair for lace 
curtains for the parlor windows, or who set their dinner tables 
with complete services of solid gold, as several New York 
families are said to do now; and they might be made to convey, 
what gold sonp-plates do not, that expression of delicate hospi- 
tality, of the endeavor of wealth to interest and please its 
guests, rather than to dazzle and humiliate them, which is 
every day becoming better understood among us. 


HE Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung gives us some information 
in regard to ancient tunnels, which will be new to most 
readers. The most remarkable tunnel of antiquity which 

is still serviceable is the one known as the Tunnel of Posilippo, 
or Grotto of Puteoli, by which the highway from Naples to 
Capua passes for a distanee of thirty-nine hundred feet, or 
nearly four-fifths of a mile, under the volcanie hill of Posi- 
lippo. This extraordinary work was completed in the year 27 
p. ©., and was connected with the great network of N eapolitan 
highways by Marcus Agrippa, the Minister of Public Works 
to Angustus Cesar. Knowing, as we do, how little use the 
Romans could have made of instruments of precision such as 
we possess, it is rather surprising to find that the Posilippo 
tunnel was built on what we call the modern system, by sink- 
ing a shaft in the middle and working each way from this, as 
well as from each end, making four headings at once in opera- 
tion. It was long supposed that the central shaft was sunk, 
for some unknown purpose, by King Alfonso I, in the fifteenth 
century, bnt this idea seems to have had no foundation except 


in the assumption that the Romans were not suffieiently scien- 
tific engineers to think of working a tunnel from a central shaft, 
which is sufliciently disproved by the faet that three other 
tunnels, unquestionably of Roman workmanship, have been 
discovered in the neighborhood of Naples, every one of which 
was driven from a central shaft, as well as from the ends. 
The great Posilippo work, which was, of course, cut entirely 
by hand, was admirably lined and supported, and has been 
open continuously for traffic for nineteen hundred years, with- 
out showing any signs of deterioration. 


plored is that at Samos, which is described in Herodotus 

as having been a mile long, and as being used as a conduit 
to bring water to the city. For eenturies this account of the 
Greek historian, who, it must be confessed, is a little given to 
startling stories, was diseredited, hut in 1882, the superior of a 
convent in the neighborhood, in removing some stones, dis- 
eovered the entrance to the tunnel, and a German expedition 
was sent to explore it. The work was thoroughly done, and 
resulted in the tracing of a covered conduit, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile long, portions of which, however, were deep cut- 
tings, covered with a barrel vanlt, while the rest was drilled 
through hard limestone rock. The longest continuous rock- 
tunnel measured twelve hundred and thirty-five feet, and was 
driven from each end, without a central shaft. * Near the city 
end of the tunnel branches were taken off on each side, for the 
better distribution of the water to the different quarters of the 
town, and remains of a huge covered reservoir were found at 
the upper end of the conduit. This surprising piece of ancient 
Greek engineering seems to date from the reign of Polycrates, 
the period of the greatest prosperity of Samos, about 530 n. c., 
fifty years before Asia Minor was ruined by the hordes of Per- 
sian soldiers, who came, driven by whips in the hands of their 
officers, to cover with their flint arrow-heads the battle-fields 
of Marathon and Thermopylæ. 


Morea is antique tunnel whieh has been recently ex- 


structeurs, some archeological statistics of a novel kind, 

gathered from his examination of the interesting col- 
lection of objects discovered by M. and Mme. Dieulafoy in the 
mounds which cover the ruins of the ancient city of Susa, 
and now arranged in the Louvre. The city, as their investi- 
gations have shown, occupied both sides of the river Choaspes, 
near its eonflnence with the Tigris. Оп one side was situated 
the winter palace of the Persian kings, with its enclosures and 
subsidiary buildings, including temples and fortifications, while 
the other bank of the river was occupied by the populous 
quarters of the town. M. Dieulafoy's expedition attacked the 
royal quarter only. On this side of the river are several 
mounds, occupying an area of about three hundred aeres, and 
containing, as estimated by the engineer of the party, about fif- 
teen million large loads of débris. Of this the expedition 
removed in three years forty-two thousand loads, or about one- 
fourth of one per cent, and recovered and brought home fifty tons 
of antiquities, at a total cost of less than eleven thousand dollars, 
or about nine cents а pound. Now, taking large and small objects 
of ancient Persian art together, it must be admitted that nine 
cents a pound, delivered in Paris, is a low price; and if the re- 
mainder of the débris should yield as rich a return as the first 
portion, which seems altogether probable, the tumuli of the 
royal quarter at Susa still contain, at the same priee, more than 
four million dollars” worth of valnables, easily reached, and 
ready for immediate sale. Whether the market would be over- 
stocked if the whole amount should be thrown upon it at once 
is not, perhaps, certain, but it must be remembered that the 
United States offers to the colleetors of antiquities of real value 
a rich and very intelligent publie, possessed of imagination 
enough to take great pleasure in interesting curiosities, and 
almost destitute of museums where such curiosities can be 
studied without expense. We remember being accosted once, 
in some publie place, by a bright-looking countryman, who 
wished to inquire into the history of the editorial scarf-pin, 
which, as he said, *looked as if it might be old," and the exhi- 
bition of the Greek coin ont of which it was made drew an in- 
terested crowd to examine the first work of human hands 
counting its age by centuries which most them had ever seen. 
Such people as these would absorb a large amount of archzologi- 
cal material, with much benefit to themselves, and eorrespond- 
ing encouragement to the devoted persons who are willing to 
spend their time in digging for it. | 


M MARCEL DALY gives us, in La Semaine des Con- 
0 
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y 17 MONTREAL AND ITS FRENCH AND ENQ- 
= LISH INHAHITANTS. — TORONTO.— 
THE TORONTO COURT-HOUSE COMTE- 
TITION. — LAPSE OF A VALUANLE 
LEASE. — THE CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND THE ART GALLERY. 


T would be hardly possible to find any- 
where in the world two cities of com- 
aratively modern dates of foundation 
moro unlike than Montreal на. Toronto, in the snme eountry, under 
the same government. "The nationalities of their populations nnd 
their eharacteristies, the Provincial Governments, and the very 
laws of the two provinces in which they are situated are as unlike as 
they enn well be. Toronto is decidedly English, while in Montrenl 
the Freneh ен numbers more than half as many again as 
the English. As an inland city, Montreal has advantages such as 
no other city in the world can bonst. At a distance of 700 miles 
from the senboard, the ocean steamers, passenger nnd merchantmen, 
come into the heart of the сина to discharge and take on their 
eargocs. Tho rapids just above Montreal prevent their farther 
progress. Toronto has its water communication with Montreal one 
way, with the States and the north-west of Canada the other. 

“ À Day in Montreal " appeared in this journal at the end of last 
year, written, no doubt, by some one very tired with his jonrney to 
that place, and witl spirits very much damped hy the weather he ex- 
perienced. Пе took a most dismal view of things generally, and de- 
scribed what he saw through rain and “the blues” to be such as few 
residents find Montreal to be. It is anything but a dreary place to 
live in, and is really very interesting. Its foundation dates from 300 
years ago when the Sulpician monks pitehed their tents, or made 
their huts of branches and brambles, in that particular square óf 
land which is still owned by them, and in which stands the Roman 
Catholie parish chureh. Montreal was the base of operations for the 
fur trade between Canada and Europe, and the round towers still 
standing witness to tho defense of settlers against the Indians. It 
was from Montreal that the ever famous La Salle started on his dis- 
coveries of Central North America, and it formed for years the link 
between civilization and the savagery of unknown America. Geo- 
logically it is interesting, for in its comparatively small area are to 
be found all kinds of soils, from the hardest of rocks, the firmest of 
sands, to the worst of shifting blue elays. It is interesting from its 
beautiful “ mountain,” (a hill of 800 feet to the eyes of all ‘but Mont- 
realers) very luxuriant in trees and shrubs, the summit eommanding 
a most extensive views to all points of the eompass. Its one draw- 
back, great and almost overwhelming, is its Frenchiness. Freneh in 
tongue, French in its inaction and content with things as they are. 
The French ла have no ideas of progress, and fatally im- 
pede the English. As to its opportuaities of being a beautiful city 
architecturally there can be no donbt. There has been no lack of 
the “needful” whenehurches were required and business and private 
buildings were to be ereeted, but there has been and still is a ver 
sad deficiency in the coneeption of the beautiful in the art of archi- 
tecture. Mark Twain says of Montreal that he could not throw a 
stone without breaking a church window; and certainly one mects a 
chureh at every corner, and passes others in the streets, or, if not 
actually churches, religious establishments of one kind or another. 
As a general rule the warehouses and business blocks are poor in the 
extreme, although by degrees they are being improved. The princi- 
pal banks are large al heavy buildings, which would sgem to en- 
deavor to impress on the public mind the dignity of money and the 
solemnity of money transactions; its temples must be entered with a 
due sense of submissive awe. The priveipal street has for some 
time been looking very dismal and desolate from the ravages of fire. 
Four large buildings in as many hundred yards in ruins, blackened 
and half pulled down make a stranger ask if there is such a thing 
as a fire-brigade, and suggest it would be well to get one. To be 
sure, there is one, but until the very recent change in its organization 
it was almost worse than useless. Montreal has several open squares 
planted with trees and turfed, giving a foreign appearance, but add- 
ing a beauty to the city. 

oronto, as has been said, is English, and deeidedly so. English 
in its bull-dog fashion of slowly but surely making its way, and it bids 
fair to become the chief city of the Dominion. Not having so old a 
foundation as Montreal, and therefore forming its eharacter and 
habits by degrees instead of having to alter and change those of 
former generations to suit the spirit of the age, there are fewer im- 
pediments to its improvement. It is “going ahead " at a great pace 
now, and several large and important buildings have been begun this 
year. One in particular, because the history of its conception is so 
diverting and instructive, shall be deseribed more particularly. This 
is the new Court-house and City-hall, whieh competition adds an- 
other case of the abominable treatment of the profession by corpora- 
tions. Perhaps there has been no ease in whieh architeets were 
worse treated. In the year 1884 the competition was advertised, 


and regulations and lists of requirements were sent to inquiring nr- 
ehiteets. These were drawn up by an architeet who for years has 
been practising in the city, and contained, among other items, a list 
of the various rooms, courts, vaults, ete., required, with the necessary 
superficial area for each. Designs were sent in, and nothing more 
was heard for some time. At last all the designs were throten out on 
the e that the only ones in any way suitable could not be carried 
out for the stipulated sum, but no one was allowed to prove his esti- 
mate. No premiums, therefore, were awarded, and for a time the 
matter stopped, although a slight attempt was made to unite the 
competing men in action against the eorporation, and to force them 
to award the premiums, but nothing came of it. Tlıe special com- 
mittee of the corporation, finding they had come out of the matter 
with whole skins, and had not spent a cent, thought they 
would go in for another competition, but their consulting nrchiteet 
before mentioned threw them over, and would not countenance their 
dealings. Finally the matter was put into the hands of an nrehitect 
who had carried out works for the then mayor previous to this competi- 
tion. But the city eonncil, having conceived in bad faith, was des- 
tined to suffer considerable labor-pains, and it will be years before 
the Court-honse and City-hall is brought to the birth. It transpired 
that the accommodation required in the first place was considered 
to be too great, and because of this they thought they were justified 
in throwing out the designs, or, in other words, because they had 
changed their miads, they would not give premiums promised for 
what they did not now want. Tenders were asked for and received, 
opened before the committee, when behold they totted up to very 
much higher than the ultimate figure, and these without tenders for 
heating and such things, whieh, as the architect remarked, would be 
well to leave for the present, as it would be three years before they 
were necessary, and by that time there might be considerable 
improvements upon present systems. Tlıe work must be eut down, 
and the prices, too. Then the worthy committee, nnd not till then, 
struek the idea that it would be well to find a stone with which to 
build. So they went on an exeursion with their architeet, and hav- 
ing found a stone to their satisfaetion, asked for tenders on it. Was 
there ever anything more bungling, unbusinesslike, and altogether 
disgraceful? Now comes the final touch — (ће agreement between 
the arehiteet and the eouneil, although halfthe work of the office was 
already completed, —and it is this: The architect to receive as com- 
mission 4 p cent on the outlay np to $40,000, and 3 per cent for the 
rest, which at least will he $200,000. And the architect accepts this. 
Such a proceeding on the architect's part needs no comment from 
me, the matter is so often hefore us in professional journals, and has 
so often heen criticized in these pages that the opinion of competent 
judges is well known, and the general feeling also. But this is not 
the only matter to be commented on at the present moment in which 
this eorporation are so honorably distinguishing themselves. 
Toronto is a youthful city and is buying its experience, but at a 
rather unusnally bigh price. Citizens have recently had sprung upon 
them the astounding fact that the Queen's Park and approaching 
avenues (the only park in the city) leased by the University of Tor- 
onto to the corporation, had been seized by the University for non- 
compliance of the eorporation with eertain conditions of the lease as 
regards fencing and such things. The council wakes up to find thu 
lease hopelessly cancelled. Of course the corporation cat is alone to 
blame, but it does not lessen the disaster. A compromise is now being 
attempted. "The University offer to lease it ngain at something like 
$25,000, or about half its value to them, but a fearful addition to the 
sum previously paid. 

But let us turn to something more pleasant than the sickening deal- 
iags of corporations. Minerva has found a more welcome reception 
in Toronto than elsewhere in Canada. Her devotees are alive to 
her charms, and do their utmost to advanco her rightful claims, and 
it is to be hoped that they will succeed. Two temples to her honor 
are contemplated, a eonservatory of music and an art gallery. The 
Art Association are holding an art fair among sixteenth century-booths 
and embattled walls very neatly and prettily got up. The collection 
of pietures is good, and may be taken as typieal of Canadian art: 
a feature of the fair is the сасе and fancy dresses; among these 
is a gorgeous group of sixteen female gypsies in brilliant gala attire. 
Unhappily the expenses have been so great that it is feared the sur- 
plus will be small. 

The long winters, when, until recently, no building at all was done, 
make the “ building season " a busy one, and beeause the summer is 
short the workmen do their worst, and are always striking. If it is 
the brieklayers one season it is the carpenters next. And it is the 
earpenters' turn this year. Wagesare very high, 33 cents an hour for 
bricklayers and masons, the carpenters getting only 25 cents and want- 
ing 27 cents, with one houra day less. The miserable system of paying 
good and indifferent men the same wage cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, and yet that is what this proposed carpenters’ striko 
amonnts to. In Montreal the men do not strike so much, but then 
they do not work so much; the building season is even shorter there 
than in Toronto. A great building, or series of buildings, is soon to 
be begun in Montreal, namely, the general hospital for all denomina- 
tions, for which two wealthy citizens each gave $500,000. Mr. 
Saxon Snell, of London, has been out about it, but there is still a 
disagreement about the site owing to the propinquity of a reservoir 
to the site chosen by the donors. 

Both eities are well supplied with building materials, stone of good 
quality and eolor being оне at short distances from either city. 


The “mountain ” limestone at Montreal is very hard, but does not 
weather well, and is of a coarse grain, but there are excellent stones 
of any size to be obtained from quarries a few miles out. Toronto 
has its Credit Valley stones, red and white sandstone, veryhard, but 
a great deal is imported from the States, and stone is to be shipped 
from Europe and put into our markets at the price of local stone 
(aceording to the agents.) Stone is used far more in Montreal 
than in Toronto, and that gives Montreal a more substantial appear- 
ance. 

It is greatly to be regretted that arehitects do not associate more 
than they do in Canada. Jn Montreal the jealousy between them is 
extreme, but in Toronto attempts have been made to draw them to- 
gether, but although more warmly appreciated than in Montreal, 
none have proved successful. There is no such thing as a system of 
instruction for pupils. A boy comes into an office and expects a 
salary and pays no premium. He is taught enough to make him of 
use, and off he goes to some one who will pay him a dollar a week 
more than he is being paid. There is а want of a proper elass of 
pupils, a bad look-out for the art in another generation, except that 
perhaps owing to the large number of architects and “ architects” so- 
called, already practising in both cities it would be as well if the 
ranks were thinned out a little before there is any addition to their 
numbers. 


EXHIDITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT 
THE ART INSTITUTE. — THE PRIZES. — 
POSSIBILITIES ATTENDING AN ЕХНІВІ- 
TION OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 


HE important art event of the past month has been the opening 
J|! of the first annual exhibition of American pietures at the Insti- 
tute. This is intended to be henceforth the great feature of the 
year, and is expected to be especially a stimulus to American artists, 
whose pictures are the only ones entitled to compete for the prizes. 
Artists have responded en masse to the invitation, and the committee 
has had no lack of material to seleet from. The catalogue shows 
thrce hundred numbers, while the rejected efforts were said to make 
an even longer list. Pictures were sent from all parts of the country, 
several coming from the Pacific slope, and one or two from the South, 
but by far the greatest number are from New York. Boston and 
Philadelphia have responded in a much less degree than would have 
been expected from their supposed artistic population. 

The prizes are two (though it is hoped to eventually increase this 
number) : the first known as the Ellsworth Prize, and established by 
Mr. J. W. Ellsworth, consists of three hundred dollars for the best 
oil painting by any living American citizen; the pieture to have 
been painted iu the United States, and not previously exhibited in 
Chieago or vicinity. No competitor can take this prize a second 
time. The other recompense is the Art Institute Prize of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the next-best oil painting by any living 
American citizen ; the picture not to have been previously exhibited 
in Chicago or vicinity. 

A view of the pictures at once shows that this exhibition, like all 
other purely American displays, is, as a whole, not strong in pictures 
of the human figure, but in landseape work there is an extremely high 
standard. By reason of the low general average of figure paintings, 
those, however, who are skilful shine with greater brilliancy by com- 
parison. As usual the odd, bizarre and pre-Raphaelite have a strong 
representation, and to do the “proper thing" one should go 
into raving ecstacies over at least one of these. Undoubtedly the 
women in these pietures are homely and serawny, and the angels’ 
wings look so thin and bedraggled as to have suggested to one critic 
the absolute necessity of the immediate use of tar soap; but still the 
effect is striking, and the fervor is correspondingly great. There are 
landscapes taken at all hours of the day and night, and at all seasons 
of the year; views of the ocean, views of meadows and views of 
mountains abound, and very many of them are such charming bits 
that one longs to be the fortunate possessor of one of them. 

One objectionable feature of the exhibit is the large number of 
pictures under glass, so that the light is reflected in a disagreeable 
manner. As a matter of fact the great majority of these pietures 
that are thus announcing 1o every one how very choice they are, are 
not the canvasses that are attracting the most attention. ‘The prizes 
will be awarded about the time this letter goes to press by a commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, of New York, Prof. Halsey C. 
Ives, of St. Louis, and Mr. Chas. L. Hutchinson, president of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Notwithstanding the catalogue title, which calls this an exhibition of 
American pictures, one notes with satisfaction that there are several 
works from the seulptors' hands, and nearly all of them are well 
worthy of more than a casual glance. But one looks in vain for any- 
thing from the hands of the architects. Probably their exhibit would 
fall more strictly within the lines of a water-color or a black-and- 
white exhibition. However this may be, assuredly at some time dur- 
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ing the year the authorities of thc Art Institute should make an 
earnest endeavor to have an exhihition of this class of work. The 
architects of Chicago, with the assistance of the Architectural 
Sketch-Club, could alone certainly every year fill one wall with ered- 
itable produetions. Judging from the reports of the New York exhi- 
bition, when the architects took part, not only the profession enjoyed 
and profited by the display, but the general publie (who assuredly 
with us in the West need art education in architecture now more than 
in any other branch) took a much keener interest than was antici- 
pated. Without question, to get such a display together would, the 
first time, require much labor on the part of some one. Many of the 
finest pieces of work exeeuted by an architect are done after draw- 
ings made in peneil on brown paper, and not more than half finished 
up. ; 
ааай architects feel some diffidenee in displaying in such а 
publie manner drawings of this character, yet they often show the 
real spirit of a designer’s work, and are infinitely more enjoyable and 
instructive than more carefully finished drawings and photographs ; 
but as for photographs, they should have no place in such an ex- 
hibition. 

Just now that the Art Institute is receiving somewhat of an im- 
petus on account of this exhibition, an effort is being made to pay 
off the debt which was incurred for the new building. Several pub- 
lie-spirited gentlemen are said to have offered to subscribe one thou- 
sand dollars each towards it. Should this worthy object be accom- 
plished the Institute will at once find itself in a condition to carry on 
the collection of fine works of art of all kinds on a much larger scale 
than has hitherto been possiblc. 


THE EFFECT ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 
ARMY-ENGINEER INTERFERENCE. 


HE opinion expressed in one of my 
former letters, that * engineers should 
not be commissioned to design public 

buildings even if they are given charge of 
the construction thereof," has given me food for consideration, and I 
conclude that they should neither design nor have charge as super- 
intendents, except as subordinate to the architect. The profession 
as well as the publie should lay to the account of engineer [army en- 
gineer] interference much of the lack of artistie feeling shown in some 
of our late public buildings. As such interference cannot be too 
much deprecated, I have taken pains to look the matter up. One 
evil is that the engineer frequently gets the credit of the design and 
construction, and the architect fails to get his due amount of honor; 
another isinartistic work. It only needs a few illustrations to show 
its bad effects. 

In some newspaper clippings which have come under my notice, 
the wings and dome of the Capitol — for which our lamented Ex- 
President A. I. A., T. U. Walter deserves the whole credit — are enum- 
erated, among other things, as the work of Gen. Meigs. Such a 
claim is made at least by implication in a pamphlet which is quoted be- 
low. The only foundation asfar asI can find out is that the General 
had at the time a general supervisory charge, particularly financial, 
and nothing more to do with design or construction than the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has to do with the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department in his designs for the post-offices and court- 
houses. 

The same engineer was called in as consulting engineer by the 
eommittee who had charge of the erection of the National Museum, 
but the claim that he was the architect was so persistently eirenlated 
that it was difficult to find out who deserved the title, the claim being 
made with Meigs's authority in the pamphlet quoted below, the com- 
mission Sherman, Parker, and Baird apparently finding it necessary 
to insert in their report that they “selected Messrs. Cluss & 
Shultze, whose plans for the new building were those approved by 
the Congress, as the superintending architect." This settled the 
question. Some of the advice given by the consulting engineer is 
curious, showing the complieations likely to arise, and the arehitects 
found themselves much hampered in consequence. 

They made sketch plans and put the cost at about $250,000, a very 
small amount for such а large building. The engineer informed the 
committee in writing, and the letter is extant, that such a building 
could be erected for $100,000 in a plain manner and $112,000 in an 
ornate manner. The sequel demonstrated the error. The building 
cost about $250,000 without heating, and even this limited cost 
precluded the use of stonework and carving which would have ad- 
ded materially to the effect. 

The Pension Office is really the product of the same engineer. 
In a brief for claimant M. C. Meigs vs. the United States, published 
in pamphlet form and possibly written by himself, as no counsel's 
name appears, reasons are given why he should be paid for the Pen- 
sion Building in addition to his pay as a retired army officer. I take 
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several extracts: “ The faet that he enjoyed a pension he recognized, 
and he proposed as being therefore able to work for a less professional 
remuneration than an architect who depended entirely upon his pro- 
fessional earnings, viz., $10 per diem, instead of the usual 5 per eent, 
on cost." . . . “In constructing the wings and legislative halls of the 
Cnpitol, the dome of the Capitol, the General Post-office building, he 
never charged or received a dollar of compensation beyond his pay 
and allowance as a Captain of Engineers. Nor has he received any 
compensation for the projects and designs which he supplied while 
Quartermaster-General which lead to the construetion by Congress 
of tho National Museum." 

The design of the Pension Building is a slavish copy of the Farnese 
Palace with just enough variation in proportion and detail to destroy 
its beauty. I have before me lithograph plates * Parties Principales 
de PElevation du Palais Farnese," and lithographic sheets from the 
Pension Building, and a comparison sheet for slıeet shows the evident 
сору. The one for the first, second, third story windows and main eor- 
nices being so nearly identical with the other that it could only 
have been eopied. In general proportions the building is flattened 
and lengthened. The ornaments on the frieze are original; they con- 
sist of a bursting bomb and a cannon “ standant,” alternating, instead 
of the beautiful Greek acanthus and fleur-de-lis which alternate on 
the original. 

AN acknowledge the unfortunate character of the design, but some 
of the most glaring faults are in its plan and structural features 
where an engineer is supposed to be strong. The enormous interior 
court 116 by 316 fect is good for one thing, an Inauguration ball. 
The rooms are deep, so deep that the back portions of them are prac- 
tically useless for want of light, being 36 to 38 feet from the windows. 
The openings on the court being sereencd by the baleonies are ошу 
of small use. This large eentral hall was intended to be as warm as 
the rest of the building and the rooms were to have no doors. As 
soon as it was ocenpied this was found impracticable, as the draughts 
were unbearable to the oflicials and the doors were put in as an ex- 
tra. But as the only communication between these rooms is by а 
passage-way through this interior court, it must be heated at all 
times as nearly to the temperature of the rooms as possible. In other 
words the Government must pay for heating this court at the cost 
of about seven tons of coal a day, I understand, so that the politi- 
cians may have an inaugural ballroom one night in four years, to 
which the usual admission fce is five dollars. 

The architect's fee would be a small item when this heating ex- 
pense is taken into consideration. Other large buildings approxi- 
mating this in size, if the central court is left out, take one ton or 
less per diem. 

The walls run down deep enough to allow for cellar room beneath 
the whole building. The only additional cost would have been in 
excavating. No such cellar was provided for originally, but ой the 
south where the walls went down some sixteen fect below the surface 
a cellar was put in. 

The third-story rooms had a ceiling of 28 feet high, required, Gen. 
Meigs claimed, for the exterior architectural effect. As there were 
12 feet to 13 feet from the windows to the cciling, an extra appro- 
priation was asked to put a fourth floor in, which the report says 
will give thirty-six large rooms well lighted and ventilated. This 
upper tier of rooms hnd no exterior light. Recently they have been 
lighted by small hipped skylights, one to each room, placed in the 
roof — and a row of small skylights does not materially add to the 
exterior beauty of the huilding. 

The appropriation to complete the building was $250,000 first, then 
$190,000 to complete, then to finally complete $266,559.62, then in 
the last report before me $11,000. This does not include tiling main 
hall, plastering and decorating main hall, elevators, etc., which have 
been paid for since the last report 1 have in hand or are yet to be 
paid. I understand that the actual cost when completed will be 
elose to a $1,000,000. 

This spring a commission consisting of J. C. Black, N. IT. R. 
Dawson, C. D. Wright, J. E. Johnson and others were appointed to 
examine the Pension Building in reference to moving in additional 
bureaus. Their report among other things says that : “the upper new 
floor is not adapted to and cannot safely be used by clerks of the Gov- 
ernment on account of the great heat and lack of ventilation. The 
basement and court floors are not fit nor safe for the use of such 
clerks. The clerks might almost as well be placed in an open street 
as far as health is сопесгпед as in this court.” 

This is enough to show the remarkable inconsistency of Congres- 
sional effort to save a part of the legitimate fees of a well qualified 
architeet. 

The steps of the large stairway are of briek laid in cement. They 
are already wearing appreciably, and the entrance consists of four 
doorways about five feet wide, truly insignificant for such a building 
and almost destroying the utility of the interior court for its quad- 
rennial use as the inaugural ball-room. 

The drawings of one section of the War, State and Navy Depart- 
ment were made in the Supervising Arehitect's office under A. B. 
Mullett, the other sections are practically duplientes, but the work for 

rears has been entirely in charge of Col. Casey an Army Engineer. 
The Monument and the Army Medical Museum (the plans being 
made by Messrs. Cluss & Shultze,] were put under the same engineer. 
The public, I think, invariably attributes the design as well as tho 
construction of the War, Navy and State Department to Col. Casey. 
The remodelling of the Soldiers Поше for which Poindexter & Co. 


made the plans has also been put in the hands of an engineer, as far 
as supervising construction is concerned. 

A Mr. Greene, assistant to Col. Casey on the War, Navy and State 
Department, has been put in charge of tlie construction of tho Con- 
gressional Library building. Mr. Smitlmeyer furnishes the plans 
and drawings. 

The reason for this business usually seems to be a niggardly effort 
of Congress to save the fees of an architect at the expense of artistic 
and effective work. If such superintendents were put in charge un- 
der the supervision of the architect possibly no objection could be 
raised, but this is not the case. The engineers have entire charge of 
construetion, they can clange methods of construction and design for 
that matter, and even worse for the eredit of the architeet, they can 
put their own interpretations on the architect's designs nnd details. 

It is well understood that the man that makes the design should 
have entire charge of the execution thereof, or much of his work will 
be put up contrary to his expectation and usually to the detriment 
of good architecture. 

In this connection it would be well to add that the selection of de- 
signs for all public buildings shoukl undoubtedly be given to a com- 
mittee of non-competing experts, as the nverage Congressional com- 
mittec-man knows little. T might say nothing, nbout such things. 


NEW OFFICE NUILDINGS.—A RECENT 
DEFEAT OF DISCONTENTED MARELE- 
CUTTERS. 


N spite of much talk to the contrary 
there is no visible decrease either in 
the number or in the size of the office 

buildings that are being erected this year. 
Office rents have fallen enormously, of 
course, which may be a legitimate source 
of satisfaction to many people, but unfortunately there is very little 
cause for congratulation from the point of view of architecture, for 
with two or three notahle exceptions the designs of the new build- 
ings are either entirely commonplace or obtrusively vulgar. A 
builling that stands forth in the most delightful contrast to these 
contemptible designs is for the City Trust Safe-Deposit nnd Surety 
Company. The site has no particular advantages, the front is indeed 
very narrow and the treatment of it in no known style except that it 
vaguely suggests Gothic, yet its simple limestone face piereed witlı 
handsome windows and broken only by a three-story oriel growing 
naturally out of the wall and by a very small eopper one in the gable 
makes as satisfactory а front (if we except a few reproductions of 
Classic temples) as may be seen from one end of Chestnut Street to 
the other. Next to the soaring gable bounded by curved lines that 
spring without abruptness [rom the party-walls, the most charming 
detail about it is the border of earving exquisitely designed and 
sympathetically executed that follows down each side and makes a 
frame, as it were, to the front. Followers of Mr. Ruskin object 
to tho delicacy nnd elaboration of the carving, any ornament that is 
not of the simplest character being in their opinion eminently out of 
place on a business building. A just eriticism is made by some 
people who maintain that the lower story of blue-veined marble 
columns (in color very like what the columns of the Ducal Palace 
must have been before time had stained and polished them) is of u 
weaker looking material than the white wall above it. Yet we can 
but eongratulate ourselves when we think how much weaker looking 
the lower story might have been and how fortunate it was that the 
owners did not stipulate that the building should have the air of 
standing on a sheet of plate-glass. By far the most important build- 
ing now nearing completion is the Drexel Building. Its design is 
calm and dignified und the simplicity with which the huge mass is 
treated gives it much impressiveness. "The construction is one that 
is not very usual here, the weight of the floors and roof being entirely 
received by an iron Ikin walk while tbe white marble walls support 
nothing but their own weight. It was during the erection of these 
walls, by the way, that a characteristie strike occurred which helped 
considerably toward the breaking up of the Society of the Knights of 
Labor. The contracts for the marble-work amounted to nbout a mil- 
lion dollars and were divided between two well-known firms. The 
“Union” marble-cutters seized the opportunity to strike. There 
was no question of wages in the matter. The contractors were 
merely informed that if all non-Union men were not discharged every- 
body else would stop work. The “bosses” replied that they would 
not discharge men simply on the ground that they did_not belong to 
the Union, and ordered all marble to be finished in Maryland and 
Vermont, at the quarries. A Union meeting was held and а dele- 
gation instructed to visit the quarries and eompel the marble-cutters 
to stop work. When this eommittee arrived at the Vermont quar- 
ries and ordered every man to throw down his tools it was informed 
that the Vermonters cared nothing whatever for the Philadelphia 
Labor Union and would give its delegation four hours to leave the 
place. “The walls of the Drexel Building have been excellently 
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built without help from the dietatorial Union many of whose mem- 
bers have unfortunately lost about а year’s wages by their ill-advised 
aetion. 

In speaking of the well-designed fronts of some of the buildings 
now in eourse of ereetion it would seem unjust not to mention one 
that has just been finished, the Insurance Company of Pennsylvania's 
on Fourth Street. The corniee and gable are undoubtedly heavy, 
some details of tbe ornament are larger than neeessary and much of 
the earving is very bad, but taking the front all in all there is a pur- 
pose about the design of itand a beauty that makes men who take an 
interest in such things stop in the street and look twice at it. And 
now at the risk of dipping into the interminable list of buildings that 
have been finished for a year or more I must mention the delightful 
change that the new office building for Brown Brothers & Co., has 
made in the appearance of the busy corner of Fourth and Walnut 
Streets. The graceful strueture with its steep roof, its tall bays and 
its delieate detail looks a perfeet combination of strength and light- 
ness and its pleasant buff tone contrasts charmingly with the Wood 
Building opposite, that pioneer among the successful office-buildings 
of Philadelphia. 

If so very few of the newest office buildings here are up to the 
standard of excellenee that one finds in New York and Chicago, the 
latest buildings for the use of large wholesale firms are even less 
worthy of notice. With scarcely any exeeption, these are little bet- 
ter than the aimless facades of thirty years ago. They are more 
varied and more startling but (with the exeeption of a growing tend- 
eney to show that ironwork is ironwork and not to try to disguise it as 
stone) show no improvement over the execrable east-iron productions 
that have for so many years made parts of Market Street hideous 
beyond eompare. 


ST. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


DOORWAY OF HOUSE OF NATIIANIEL THAYER, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS, 
MESSRS. STURGIS & BRIGIIAM, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Helio-chrome, Issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 


OLD STONE PORTALS, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. SKETCIHED BY MR. 


M. BORGSTEDT. 


HE city of Stockholm, Sweden, which after the lately prevailing 
building-boom will show the stranger a good many buildings of 
modern architeeture of great merit, has yet some very old ex- 

amples of architecture left which are worth attention. They consist 
principally of high-pitehed gables and portals, in style showing the 
influence of old German baroeo and are applied (о fronts perfectly 
plain for the rest, an arrangement which makes a good effeet by the 
contrast. The portals, of which sketches are here shown, are about 
250 years old, but yet are among the best preserved. They were 
ereeted at a time, when Sweden was involved in war in Germany. 
The long-eontinued war made its impression on everything and even 
on these portals, as shown by the emblems, put on here and there. 
On the larger sketeh we see at the top two harnesses with helmets 
and lances and on one of the smaller ones guns, put upright against 
the side-pilasters. The other one shows two warriors, placed on top 
of eorniee, and. below the same two angels, as symbols of peace, 
holding wreaths of laurels in their hands in order to crown the vic- 
torious warrior. The fruits and the bags, on top of the heads are 
reminders of the riches, aequired by the war. 


HOUSE FOR T. C. LEAKE, ESQ., RICHMOND, VA. 
MOCK, ARCHITECT, RICHMOND, VA. 


MR. M. J. DIM- 


Тнк materials used are sand stoek brick with brownstone in the 
rough and portions to be dressed, terracotta panels, etc., and 
the roof ornaments and gutters of copper, slate roof. The in- 
terior of prineipal rooms to be in hard woods polished; dining-room 
and hall, quartered oak; parlor and library, mahogany, and cham- 
bers in eherry, white walnut and yellow pine. Lot 90' wide, 150' 
deep. 


IIOUSE AT CARPENTER STATION, P. R. К. MESSRS. COPE 4 STEW- 
ARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUSE OF JAMES IIACKETT, ESQ., CARPENTER STATION, P. R. R. 
MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PIIILADELPIIIA, PA. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE REVIEW CLUB, CHELSEA, MASS. MR. 
W. A. NORRIS, ARCHITECT, DOSTON, MASS, 
TOMB OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU IN THE SORBONNE, PARIS. 


GIRARDIN, SCULPTOR. 


TOMB OF LEONARDO BRUNI IN THE CHURCH OF SANTA CROCE, 
FLORENCE. BERNARDO ROSSELLINO, SCULPTOR. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR TIE MASONIC HALL, PITTSDURGII, PA. 
MESSRS. BICKEL & BRENNAN, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A BOYCOTTED BUILDER OBTAINS RE- 
LIEF AND IS LIKELY TO OBTAIN 
REDRESS. 


J ПЕ matter of “boycotting” in this 
|| locality had grown, up to very 
- lately, to be almost a eurse, its 
puedes had grown so that a man really did not own the business 
he was endeavoring to carry on: a man would take large eontraets, 
make all necessary and proper arrangements for earrying the same 
to a successful issue, would be largely responsible for debts incurred 
on aecount of these contraets, and then, without warning, as a thief 
in the night, this boyeott would steal in, and utterly destroy the care- 
fully arranged plans which took so much time and trouble to prepare. 
The time has about come, however, when it wil be lawful and 
proper and right for a man to pursue his business methods without 
let or hinderance, at least from outside parties, without having out- 
siders say how the business shall be carried, who shall be employed 
and where he shall get the material with which to carry out his con- 
iraet. DBoth the Common Pleas and Superior Courts of this city 
have recently held that “boycotting ” must stop. The ease was sub- 
stantially as follows: In January, 1887, the Journeymen Brieklayers’ 
Union and the “bosses” (so-called) had their usual agreement as to 
the wages to be paid and the number of hours to the day; this 
agreement was to stand for a year and there was to be no strike. 
Along in the early spring of the year, it appears that the hod-car- 
riers had a grievanee against the bosses, inasmuch as they were em- 
ploying what the hód-carriers were pleased to call “seab-labor,” i. e., 
men who did not belong to the Hod-Carriers’ Union, but who, never- 
theless, eould carry the hod and * more mort" with as much grace 
and ease as could the oldest member of the Union. Because the 
bosses would not agree to discharge this alleged scab-labor the Union 
hod-carriers all went out on a strike; and then the members of the 
Brieklayers’ Union, who had no cause of action against the bosses 
whatever, took up the cause of the hod-carriers and went out on a 
strike that lasted perhaps six weeks. 

The bosses could, no doubt, have come off victorious in the fight 
had not one of their number backed down and diseharged all non- 
Union men, and promised to never more employ any but Union men. 
As this “boss ” was one of the largest contracting brieklayers in the 
eity, his aetion eaused a termination of the strike, exeept in the 
ease of Messrs. N. & C. Parker, who held that the bricklayers 
were wrong in going on a strike when they had agreed not to do so, 
and now comes the case in hand. 

Messrs. Parker were left to fight the battle alone. The Brick- 
layers’ Union instituted a complete and systematic boyeott; they 
issued a eireular which was sent to owners of buildings where the 
firm had any eontraets, and these owners were informed that the 
Messrs. Parker were not doing good work inasmuch as they were 
employing “scab-labor;” the circular was also sent to all material- 
men informing them that their material would not be worked in any 
building whereon the said Parkers were doing the brickwork. At 
this point in the performance, Messrs. Parker, through their at- 
torneys, Messrs. Bateman, Harper & Bailey, brought suit for libel, 
whieh was sustained by the court. Their seeond eause of action was 
for an injunetion to restrain the Union from further interfering with 
their affairs, and to stop this boycott. Judge Kumler, of the Common 
Pleas, and Judge Taft, of the Snperior Court, verv plainly told the 
Union men that they must stop this boyeott business. Notwith- 
standing the above injunetion, some of the men persisted in their 
evil ways and were brought into court for contempt, but pleaded 
that they were not informed as to the injunction, and the court let 
them off with the admonition that a repetition would be dealt with 
very severely. 

Another cause of action was for damages eansed by this un- 
toward interferenee by the Union with their (Parker Bros.) busi- 
ness; making it much harder for them to get labor or materials, and 
in several cases the owners of buildings beeoming alarmed had to 
annul existing contracts; this eause of aetion has not been heard yet, 
but eomes up soon. Taking the case altogether it is one wherein 
those who expend their time, brains and money have every reason 
for eongratulation that they will be allowed to carry on their enter- 
prises without such interferences as this ease showed has heretofore 
existed. 


Tue HorEL BRIGHTON FINALLY IN PLaee. — The Hotel Brighton, at 
Concy Island, was finally placed on its new foundations April 28th. 
The eost of the moving was over $30,000. 
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FATE OF THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
BILL. — THE NEW PRESIDENTS OF THE 
INSTITUTE AND ASSOCIATION. — AFFILIA- 
TION OF PROVINCIAL WITH METDROPOLI- 
TAN SOCIETIES. — GREEK OUTLINES.-—THE 
HYDE PARK APARTMENT-IIOUSE. — THE 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE, — TEMPLE 
BAR. — THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, — 
THE EXHIBITIONS. 


J Pr ignominous reception which the Architeets’ Registration 
Bill met with in the House of Commons on April 17, when it 
eame up for discussion, has been a matter of no little surprise to 
everybody here. Considering that the knowledge of members of 
Parliament, unprofessional as they are, of this subject is necessarily 
erude and imperfect, yet we certainly expected the bill to тако a 
better fight than it did. With the exception of а Parnellite, named 
Murphy, not a single member had a good word for it. Sir W. 
Foster, a prominent Gladstonian; Sir Lyon Playfair, whose opposi- 
tion, seeing that he carried through a similar bill for the medical pro- 
fession, was extremely significant; the Attorney-General and other 
well-known men all spoke against the bill, and Colonel Duncan, per- 
eeiving the inherent weakness of his position, like the good oflicer 
that he is, “retired for strategic posu or, in other words, with- 
drew his bill and did not even press for a division. So far as I can 
gather, the withdrawal of this ill-advised measure has been received 
with general satisfaction, but at the same time there exists, I believe, 
a widespread hope that some action in the direction of registration 
may be taken by the Royal Institute of British Architects as recog- 
nized head of the architectural profession in the British isles. 

We have been busy at Conduit Street lately, eleeting new officers 
and putting our house in order generally for the conclusion of the 
session which is now, both at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and at the Architectural Association, drawing near its close. 
The Institute has elected as its President Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R. Л., and the Association, Mr. Herbert D. Appleton. Mr. Water- 
house holds an exceptionally high position among English architects. 
The National Ilistory Museum, the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute, Owen's College, Manchester, the National 
Liberal Club and the well-known oflices of the Prudential Assnrance 
Company in Holborn, are all memorials of his genins, and bear the 
unmistakable stamp of his individuality. To Mr. Waterhouse is due, 
to a eonsiderable extent, the great amount of interest which is now 
bestowed upon terra-cotta as a constructive material, and many other 
innovations in construetion have also emanated from his office. Mr. 
Appleton is chiefly remarkable for the eeaseless energy and persever- 
ance whieh he has unstintingly devoted to the Association, and which 
has certainly been one of the principal causes of the great progress 
that the Architectural] Association has made during the past few 

ears. 

7 There has been a very good competition for the Architectural 
Association and Aldwinckle Travelling Studentships this year. The 
former has been gained by Mr. D. J. Blow for a very refined and 
painstaking set of drawings of a church near Canterbury. A very 
showy set of sketehes, in a bold, flourishing style, was submitted by 
Mr. in P. Burke Downing, and I also noticed some neat artistic 
drawings by Mr. Agutter. The Aldwinekle student is Mr. 11. V. 
Lanchester, who achieved his success with some really excellent 
Sketches in color of a late oak screen, ete. 

Now that the registration bogey has disappeared — for a time, at 
least — there is à movement among the principal provineial associa- 
tions in favor of affiliation with the central metro Mica societies. A 
now association has been formed at Flalifax, Yorks, affiliated with the 
Architectural Association. 1 need hardly point out what an im- 
mensely powerful organization these affiliated societies, especially 
those devoted to education, will become if they all work together in 
one common spirit of unity, and we may be quite certain that one of 
the ultimate results of this nnion will be to fix a definite educational 
course for every architectural student to pass through, before he is 
eligible to enter his name for the examination in architecture. 

The Association soirde took place shortly after Easter, and was 
eminently successful. The large hall in which it was held was 
crowded, and the audience, being largely composed oí students, 
applanded the varions topical references as only students ean. 

Ve have been reclining in a sort of classical atmosphere lately, so 
to speak. At the Institute the other night, Mr. Е С. Гепгове, 
M. А., so well-known as the Director of the British School at 
Athens, gave us a very interesting account of “Some Recent Ex- 
cavations at the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens." This 
school — to which you remember I told you that the Institnte sent 
out a travelling student some short time ago —is now engaged npon 
further exeavations which cannot but prove to be of great interest. 


At the Architectural Association Mr. Farrow analytically considered 
the eontours of Greek mouldings, eonfining himself more partieularly 
to the Попе capital. Не demonstrated how the Greeks, commencing 
with the parnbolic eurve, gradually developed a more refined and 
graceful ontline which he showed to be a sharp form of the hyper- 
bolie curve in combination at either end with oseulating circles, one 
example of which Mr. Farrow stated that he had ascertained to have 
a radius of not less than fifty-three feet. As, however, the mathe- 
matic properties of the conic sections were not investigated till after 
the construction of the Dorie capital, one is forced to the opinion that 
the Greeks merely sketched in their enrves, and did not set them out 
with the painfully mathematical accuracy that Mr. Farrow described. 
Mr. Statham took up the subject of cornices and string-courses, and 
gave us a very logical and interesting discourse upon this most im- 
portant subject. Tht string-course, said Mr. Statham, entirely 
differs in principle from the cornice, and it is a grave grammatical 
error to make the one a simply subordinate form of the other. llis 
lecture appears very fully in the Builder. 

Some architects have recently designed a vast pile of residental flats 
to be erected overlooking Hyde Park, near Albert Gate. The 
height was stated to be somewhere about one hundred and eighty 
feet, and there has been а frantic public outcry, partly on the 
ground that the immense shadow ich this building will throw on 
the Park will be intensely injurious to it. Questions have been 
asked in Parliament night after night, and one evening the First 
Commissioner of Works gravely annonnced that he had informed the 
architeets that unless the building were reduced in height he would 
ereet on the borders of the Park n wall to block out the light from 
their proposed buildings. Fancy a huge blank-wall nearly two 
hundred feet high. The matter has, however, been mutually 
settled by concessions by either side. While, however, the publie is 
only too ready to strain at a gnat, it is prepared to digest the 
proverbial camel with the greatest readiness. Тһе drawings of the 
po. new Admiralty and War Offices have been published, and 

really think that if England егесін such edifices as her national 
buildings, she ought to be thoroughly and heartily ashamed of her- 
self. Surely she ought to be quite satisfied with the National 
Gallery and the Royal Courts of Justice, without making herself a 
further laughing-stock to humanity by housing her chief Administra- 
tive Departments in the buildings whose designs have recently been 
published. Again, the priceless eollection of national portraits, 
termed the ** National Portrait Gallery," is still a homeless wanderer. 
When the fire took place at South Kensington, a momentary panic 
ensued, and the paintings were all carted down to & oe gallery 
at Bethnal-Green, in the East End. There they still remain, and 
there, to all appearances, they seem likely to stop until the crack of 
doom. We all so well know the way in whieh the beantiful Burling- 
ton colonnade was suffered to lie on the river bank at Battersea 
negleeted and uncared-for, nntil it was quite ruined; therefore, we 
are mildly thankful that Old Temple Bar has passed into the hands 
of a private individual rather than it should remain under the tender 
mercies of public bodies. Like the woman before Solomon, we prefer 
to see onr child given over (о a stranger, rather than destroyed. Eng- 
land has been termed a nation of shopkeepers, but unless she shows a 
little more national spirit in these matters, she will earn for hersclf 
a greater reproach —a nation of barbarians. 

n ecelesiastical matters, the reredos at St. Paul's is provoking 
some very bitter theological disputes, the Low Church party being 
very angry at what they are pleased to call “the Crucifix in onr 
Metropolitan Cathedral" Of course, here, I have nothing to do 
with theological questions, and I really do not see that much fanlt 
can be found with the reredos per se. The apsidal wings strike me 
as a mistake. They are weak and meaningless, and the competition, 
so to speak, of the two apsidal curves of the reredos and of the church 
itself, is positively distressing, and still it is not much use eriticising 
it, as it is never likely to be altered. Rather a joke occurred lately 
abont the Liverpool Cathedral. Yon know, that some time ngo, the 
Cathedral Committee advertised for designs, and eventually chose 
Mr. Emerson’s. But they had put the cart before the horse, and 
when they came to look for the motive power, or, in other words, the 
necessary cash for building, it was not to be found. Well, one Satur- 
day evening, all the papers eame out with great flaring placards with 
* Munificent gift of a Cathedral for Liverpool," in large letters, and 
stated that біт А. B. Walker had given a sum of £250,000 to Liver- 
pool for its Cathedral, and “was awaiting with some impatience the 
completion of the plans” (as if, by the way, the plans for a cathedral 
could be “turned ont" in a day). This formed n snbject of warm 
eongratulation among churchmen on the following Sunday, but the 
gilt was rather taken off the gingerbread when Monday morning's 
papers announced that the whole thing was n hoax. 

ow, how am 1 to even give yon a faint acconnt of the various 
picture galleries and exhibitions that I have been to during the past 
month? We seem to be in a regular fever over here abont this 
sort of thing this year. On the site of the American Exhibition, 
we have a representation of Italy in London: there is to be found 
the Colosseum and Forum, etc., all complete for the sum of one 
shillingl Тһе Direetor-General very kindly favored me with an 
order for the private view, and I have taken several notes which I 
hope to be able to put into readable form and send over to yon 
shortly. At South Kensington, we have a Danish Exhibition; at 
Olympia, the wrongs of Ireland are to be bronght vividly before the 
British public by menns of a representation of an Irish village, in 
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whieh the Irish round tower figures prominently, while at West- 
minster the art and seience of Franee will be on view. 

As regards the pieture-galleries, here is the concentrated essence 
of my opinions: The Academy is, in most respeets, a good collec- 
tion; to be sure there are no pietures whieh can be called absolutel 
striking, but the quality of the general run is deeidedly above the 
average ; that is, except the arehiteetural room which is bad, bad, bad. 
The Grosvenor has, 5 am sorry to say, disappointed me. Its in- 
dividuality, I had almost said, its raison d’être has gone and it has 
sunk to the level of an ordinary pieture-gallery. I hope for its own 
sake that it will recover itself ere long, but at present the scar left by 
the sehism is uuquestionably apparent. The new gallery must be 
eounted an undoubted suecess. The general effect is very like 
what the Grosvenor was. The pietures are cleverly arranged, and 
the gallery itself is very eonducive to comfort. | 

І am sorry to have to tell you that the we into the eonduet of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works is provoking some very painful 
disclosures. I send you a copy of the evidence at Friday's sitting of 
the Commission, but do not propose to comment on it while the 
matter is sub-judice. CHIEL. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


THE SALON. — EXMIDITS OF THE DECORATIVE PAINTERS. — THE 
BEST OF THE PORTRAITS, 


< 
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OMPLAINT was made last year of the great number of exhibits 
received at the Salon. The number was then 5,318, and this 
year it is 5,523, the paintings alone being represented by 2,586 

eanvases. lf this thing goes on, where will it stop? In all these 
thousands of works how is it possible for one to be sure that some in- 
teresting work, hidden in the multitude of mediocre neighbors, does 
not eseape notiee? The evening before the day of opening— 
varnishing day— the Parisian journals give, room by room, the 
titles of the paintings that every Parisian ought absolutely to see. 
'The publie follows these indieations, and run after the artists who 
are in vogue. The others wait patiently for a more serious critieism, 
aided by ehanee, to diseover them and signalize their existence, or 
more impatient, they take steps to draw attention by any means 
whatever. The one most generally adopted is to treat at a large 
seale some subject proper only for an easel painting. The genre subjeet 
nowadays takes on the importance and dimensions of the historieal 
painting; just as in a erowded room one raises his voice to make 
himself heard, so the artist inereases the size of his painting in 
order to attraet public attention and cause himself to be remarked. The 
critics have greatly deplored the evil whieh this does to art; but 
after all, is the evil so great? Surely the generosity with which the 
commonplace works are received eneourages perhaps too many 
young men to adopt painting, and others who are not quite so young 
to keep on painting. Everybody nowadays in Franee of the bonr- 
geois class practises or wishes to praetise painting. Everybody pre- 
tends to have the right to the title of artist. It is, then, necessary 
for real painters to give proof of their superiority by a greater dis- 
play of talent; and the great canvases, and even the eommonplace 
ones, whieh are presented this year, give proof of serious work and 
interesting effort. 

Deeorative painting has been held in great honor for several 
years. The publie buildings reserve much space for artists to 
deeorate; cháteaux and private hótels indulge themselves more and 
more in the luxury of decorative mural painting. We find in this 
year's Salon a eontinuation of the deeorations which are destined for 
the new Sorbonne : unfortunately the great composition of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes, whose cartoon was shown last year, and which it 
would have been interesting to see in its completeness and in color, 
is not shown. M. Francois Flameng, whose triptych at the last 
Salon attracted too mueh attention, sent this year his subject for the 
decoration of the great stairease of the Sorbonne, which is also a 
triptyeh, and of the same size as that shown last year, and which will 
be perfeetly in harmony with that. M. Flameng seems to have done 


this one more rapidly and with less care in the details and the 
rendering. The middle motive, the most important, represents 
Cardinal de Richelieu laying the corner-stone of the Sorbonne in the 
presence of the architect, Lemercier, May 1, 1635. The eomposi- 
tion is interesting: the prineipal and essential group forming the 
subject of the painting is not found in the first plane of the pieture ; 
Cardinal Richelieu and his cortége appear in the distanee, and are 
seen from the top of a scaffolding which oeeupies the foreground, 
and upon which are grouped workmen and subordinate personages. 
The effect is very happy and very truthful. From the point of view of 
composition and mise en scéne, so to speak, the ability of M. Flameng 


-is great; but as] said just now, many of the details are sacrifieed : 


the scaffold is badly rendered, and one of the workmen, who is very 

rominent in the foreground, has a head far too small for his body. 

he perspeetive of old Paris, running off into the baekground, is 
less attraetive than that shown last year. The right-hand motive of 
the triptyeh shows the Reetor Galland, aceompanied by the deans of 
the faculty, going on the night before the Fete of the Purifieation to 
offer, aceording to ancient enstom, a wax candle to Henry IV. The 

rinee announees his intention of reforming the university. In the 
efthand subjeet Etienne Dolet, Jaeques Amyot, Rabelias, ete., 
symbolize the Renaissanee. The backgrounds of these two paint- 
ings, particularly that of the right-hand one, representing the Tour 
de Nesles, are perfeetly charming. M. Theobald Chartran has been 
entrusted with a fragment of the decoration for the same grand stair- 
ease. llis Louis IX and Vincent de Beauvais at the Abbey of 
Royaumont is rather cold as a composition, but its tonality is in per- 
feet harmony with that of M. Flameng— a very appreciable quality 
for the good effect of the combination in the same monument. 
These two artists have kept to a gamut of soft grays whieb har- 
monizes eapitally with the architeeture. 

Very pretty is the deeoration of Raphael Collin for the rector’s 
dining-room at the Sorbonne. A young girl’s figure, symbolizing the 
elose of summer and holding in her hands a garland of wild flowers, 
is passing through a landscape of charmingly decorative effeet. It is 
idealized after the fashion of Corot, and is in а gamut of blueish tones. 
То make an end of the decorations of the Sorbonne, it is necessary 
to speak of the large triptyeh of M. Benjamin Constant, whieh is 
destined to eover the panels of the hall of the Academic Couneil. I 
fear that the artist has deceived himself, and that even when in 
place his work will add nothing to his glory. 

First of all one is surprised at the enormous dimensions of this 
decoration, and it is allowable, without waiting till the finished work 
is in place, to discover that it is too large in scale. It is developed 
in fact between pilasters, which figure on the canvas at full size and 
represent a colonnade which forms a rotunda in the middle panel. 
Now, these Ionie columns whieh must necessarily pass behind the 
pilasters of the hall are of a diameter equal if not greater than these 
pilasters themselves. Moreover, their loud reddish tone brings them 
still farther forward and makes them appear enormous. The columns 
have a bad effect, while the arrangement of the personages and the 
eomposition does not better the impression: women symbolizing 
Literature are seated all in the same plane upon the left; others, 
also seated, on the right symbolize the Sciences; at the centre, in 
the rotunda of the colonnade, still seated, are portraits of the princi- 
pal personages of the Academy of Paris in voluminous red robes, 
and seemingly posing before a camera. All this is cold. All the 
heads, save two, being at the same height, make an extremely dry 
and disagreeable horizontal line. One need not, after seeing the 
decoration of M. Benjamin Constant go and see that of Paul Dela- 
roche in the hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but could M. Benja- 
min Constant, before he definitely settled his eomposition, have ever 
cast an eye upon it? The point of departure is not without its analo- 
gies: personages are grouped in a colonnade, but what movement 1 
what variety of attitude! what admirable science of arrangement! 
without confusion and without complieations. In the triptyeh of M. 
Benjamin Constant we find also a singular anomaly; the back- 
ground of this portico, which is continuous through the three por- 
tions, is different. In the centre we see the silhouette of the Chureh 
of the Sorbonne, while upon the left and right are bossy woods. A 
little more consistency and regard for truth would not have hurt it. 
In spite of its faults, the decorative painting of M. Benjamin Con- 
stant is superior to that of M. Duez for the Salle des Actes —still at 
the Sorbonne. M. Duez, whose contribution last year was not very 
good, has sent one this year which is quite bad. His Virgil, prome- 
nading in the midst of violet-colored trunks of trees, is very unplea- 
sant, 

Decorative art is still further represented by M. Emile Bastien- 
Lepage, the brother of the painter who died in 1884, with a canvas 
whose general tone is agreeable, but whose aspect is cold and flat; 
by M. Lucien Berthault, with a composition called “Love's Ques- 
tion,” where there are eertain good qualities of drawing, — a naked 
woman standing is very well done. M. Ehrmann, in a decorative 
subject for tapestry, represents the official art, mythological and 
allegorical, well drawn, well composed, although somewhat confused, 
in which are found as figures Virgil, Homer and other serions peo- 

le. This is very well, very neat, but without sentiment. Finally, 

1. Dubuffe fils evokes in the same glory the names of the three 
great poets, Vietor Hugo, Musset, Lamartine. Winged females flit 
through the air in the midst of bluish smoke, through which ean be 
distinguished the Are de Triomphe and even the monnted horse- 
guards of Paris. The composition is perhaps a little “jeune,” but 
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there are, nevertheless, good qualities from the decorative point of 
view. 

A canvas which has had much suceess and gives evidence of an 
interesting effort in the field of great painting, is that of M. Albert 
Maignan, which represents the * Voice of the Tocsin.” From an enor- 
mous bell, revolving at full speed, escape clouds of naked figures, a 
sort of demon, precipitated howling into space or elutching the bell- 
ropes, and announcing by their frightful eries the misfortunes which 
the toesin gencrally foretells. In the background at the bottom of 
the picture is the sinister glow of the conflagration and the flag, to 
the defence of which the voice of the tocsin is calling. The figures, 
hurried along in their disordered fall, are mingled in an extremely 
able manner and the difficulties are overcome without effort. It is an 
interesting attempt at а style of work abandoned years ago and testi- 
fies to serious study and the aceuracy of the painter’s draughtsman- 
ship. It is to be hoped that the medal of honor will be decreed to 
M. Albert Maignan. 

Before speaking of architecture, I wish to mention the most 
remarkable of the paintings, the likeness of Cardinal Lavigerie, by 
Léon Bonnat; two very beautiful portraits by Carolus Duran, one 
very remarkable of his own daugliter, the other of M. Louis Fran- 

ais; a beautiful painting by Edouard Détaille styled “The Dream." 

n it sleeping soldiers, stretehed out on the ground, are enveloped in 
their blankets. The officers, with swords stuck upright in the 
ground, lend themselves also to sleep. The guns are stacked, the 
stillness of night envelopes the scene, and on the clouds unrolls itself 
(indieated in luminous transparency) the common dream of these 
men — vietory, lofty deeds of arms, glory of the Fatherland. The 
idea is good but very difficult to render in painting. It із rather a 
subject for the poct, but M. Détaille has interpreted it in a very able 
manner. M. Fernand Pelez, in a painting ealled “Grimace and 
Misery,” has depicted in a cruelly truthful manner those street 
mountebanks, so miserable in their tawdry apparel and so poignantly 
sorrowful under the factitious gaiety of their skylarking. 

Finally, I wish to bear witness to the continued progress of the 
landseapists and to unite in the same eulogy the names of these 
masters: Pelouse, Rapin, Appian, Damoye, Petitjean, Nozal, Japy. 

On reading over my notes on the architecture, I continually come 
upon the expression of regret at seeing this portion of the exhibition 
so deserted and neglected. Last year I questioned if this was not 
somewhat the fault of the architects. I ask the same question 
again, and yet in spite of the too great number of too serious and 
technical contributions, there are many pretty things this year which 
ought to interest everybody. I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
publie distrusts itself, and much more time will be necessary to per- 
suade it that architects are artists who exhibit works of art and not 
mere “machines” for the masons and carpenters. The public 
always turns back to the painting. That is their idol and amuse- 
ment. There are images to the hand of «everybody and which the 
crowd will always prefer, even if commonplace, to the other produe- 
tions of art. It is as much as ever that anybody goes to look at 
water-colors or engravings. Our poor architecture is entirely 
neglected and sculpture itself owes, perhaps, a large portion of its 
success to the place which it holds in the garden, where it is very 
pleasant to go and get a breath of fresh air. 

In spite of my special reservation in the matter of the largo re- 
storations of Roman monuments by the pupils at the Academy of 
France, I ought to eite, first of all, the restoration of the Palace of 
the Cæsars, by M. Henri Degland, and of Hadrian's Villa, by M. 
Charles Girault. I formerly took oecasion to speak of the envois 
from Rome: I will only return to the subject for the sake of men- 
tioning the recompense awarded to their authors. The medal of 
honor was decreed by unanimous vote to M. Deglane, M. Girault 
obtaining a first medal. 

M. Jean Gonvers sent a very attractive study of the churches at 
Dieppe. ШПеге is something to interest everybody. Architects dis- 
cover just what they asked for in the sketeh-plans disereetly included 
on the sheet, and the pen-work, united with the charming water- 
color, ought to attraet the public. They are very good. M. Henri 
Rapine, in able water-color drawing, presents the fireplace of the 
Cháteau de Cadillae. One of the most interesting contributions is 
unquestionably that of M. Ruprich-Robert, who sends some very in- 
teresting studies of the half-timber construction of the Normans, not 
only shown in eomplete restoration, but with numberless details, of 
the manor-house at Créve-Ceur; of the farm-house at Coin; that at 
Pipardiere, and the Chateau de Granchamp — all these arc very 
well presented. They are useful documents on the eurious construe- 
tions of Normandy, which do not address themselves exclusively to 
architects. Every artist and every intelligent person ought to be in- 
terested in these works of M. Ruprich-Robert. Шеге, at last, is an 
architect who has discovered that it is possible to send something 
which is likely to attract the populaco into the deserted halls o 
architecture; but, unfortunately, he is surrounded by the ordinary 
drawings, beautiful geometrical studies, very neatly rendered, but 
cold, always cold. Ah, if we only followed the example of some one 
like Ruprich-Robert, we could have, at least, one room made attrac- 
tive with the always charming original composition of M. Robert 
Massy, and the charming studics for interior decoration of M. Alex- 
andre Sandier. These are veritable works of art; these designs 
composed for the Revue Illustree. 

I can now only cite like a catalogue the drawings or water-colors 
which depart a little from the dry and dull renderings of architect- 


ural drawings. Such are the pretty watercolors of М. Lucien Roy, 
M. Theo Landry, M. Louis Bonnier, and M. Ghesquier; the re- 
storation of the Cháteau Polignac, by M. Petitgrand ; that of the 
Cháteau de Montsoreau, by M. Rene Salleron. ete. 

Finally, among interesting studies of modern architecture, is the 
rojeet of transferring the present hall of the Eden Theatre, an open 
all with promenade about it, into a hall fit for Iyrie and dramatie 

representations. M. Henri Schmit has acquitted himself admirably 
in this task. He could perhaps ђе reproached with not having taken 
advantage of the present hall. There is uot much of the original 
left; and after all while mitigating in large measure the distressing ill 
taste of the present decoration, a little more perhaps of the general 
scheine ınight have been preserved. Except for this slight criticism 
(and eriticism is always easy), this study is very interesting, 

Tho reconstruction of the Opéra Comique has occupied М. Joseph 
Peigney, who has studied it on its ancient site with its facade on the 
Boulevard des Italiennes, and the result is not very successful. The 
plans are awkward, and tho facade with a rotunda at the angle is 
not very happy ; but it is conscientious work and not without merit. 

And then to this list must be added the list of all of the sehool 
projets, which are deplorable and commonplace, and all the public 
competition drawings which ean be placed in the same category. I 
should prefer not to mention any names, not even that of M. Bar- 
tholdi, who has sent to the architectural section a little model of a 
very inferior sepulchral monument to Paul Bert. 

At the moment of closing this letter, the result of the vote for the 
medal of honor for painting are known. M. Edouard Détaille has 
obtained it, in competition with M. Benjamin Constant, one proof 
more that the medal of honor is awarded rather to the artist than to 
his work. M. BRINCOURT. 


THE MARIA THERESA MONUMENT. 


O work of our time, probably, has been 
N planned with more anxious regard to 
plastic and architectural greatness than 
2 the Maria Theresa Monument, which has just 
| === been unveiled in Vienna. The services and 
=z advice of the foremost native architects, sculpt- 


=== ors, critics and historians were made use of. 
== Zambuseh, the sculptor who came off success- 

== ful in the competition, had to remodel his 
sketch three times; to consult with Semper, 
and after Semper’s death, with IIasenauer, 
in respeet to its architectural features and 
their relations with the style of the edifiees 
in the neighborhood ; his ay von Ar- 
neth was appointed to furnish historical and 
antiquarian data, while the details of cast- 
ing the bronze and of chiselling and oxydiz- 
ing parts of the ornamental reliefs were prepared for and carried 
out with unexampled carefulness. What either South German art 
or industry can do has been aceomplished. The monument is not 
only the ideal embodiment of a past historie period, it is, at the 
same time, an example of modern efficieney in metal-working and 
artistic creation. 

The plan for the memorial dates fifteen years hack, to 1873. 
Professor Zambuseh, with his advisers and assistants, worked twelve 
cl in earrying it out, the chisellers and smiths one year and a 
за! — a short enough period for such great results. 

The monument consists of the colossal portrait figure of the 
Empress on a colossal pedestal a hundred feet high, and of a base of 
proportionate dimensions. Both are adorned with accessory figures. 
The cornice of the pedestal is surmounted hy four allegorical figures 
and its four sides with portrait groups and reliefs in bronze; the 
base by single standing statues below and in front of the reliefs, 
and equestrian statues at the corners. The base that would show in 
plan an almost roccoco manifoldness of curve in circumference, 
is oblong in section. In the first model the lines were simpler. 
Semper criticised them as being too stern to harmonize with the 
style of the new museums, and deseribed the pedestals as standing 
“like a square tower, with an open doorway in the middle of each 
wall out of which figures emerge." I quote the criticism beeause it 
eonveys a plain, if somewhat rough idea of the skeleton of the monn- 
ment. In its finished condition, the expanse of base rises from 
steps in concave lines to the bronze equestrian statues. The pedes- 
tal is decorated with a pair of green serpentine pillars at the corners, 
and the “doorways” are set in rich frames that, besides the figures, 
are filled out with perspective backgrounds in bronze relief. 

The market was flooded with prints of the statue of Maria Theresa 
before the monument was unveiled. [t was known to be a seated 
figure, and the patriotic Viennese did not fail to call the attention of 
Berlin to the fact that she sits on her chair, not helplessly in it, like 
the two Humboldt statues in Unter den Linden. She is represented as 
having laid the seeptre and the Pragmatie Sanction in her left hand 
and arm for the nonce, to extend the right to the people. The 
statue shows her as she was in the early fulness of mature beauty and 
kindly majesty. It is more pleasant to look at than the run of simi- 
lar effigies, besides being superior in artistic life and movement. 
She surmounts the great monument, not only physically by position, 
but with an essential architectural solidity that is admirable. The 
allegorieal figures could be removed, the horsemen prance off and 
the groups walk away, but witbout the queen, the monument as such 
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could not subsist. She thus not only gratifies the taste ; the statue 
fulfils the highest architectural demands which we can make. 

In respect to plastie exeellence, the ideal figures are the best. 
Two, those representing “ Steadfastness ” and “Wisdom,” are genu- 
ine masterpieees, not only the best Zambusch has ereated, but as 
good as any our times have seen. The first embodies less the per- 
sistent, obstinate side of steadfastness than the watehful and self- 
reliant. If the Empress had defended the Provinee of Silesia against 
Frederiek the Great with success, and observed further aggressive 
movements of the enemy, the figure would represent the episode. It 
is a powerful female in helm and euirass, seated, the body bent to one 
side, the right hand on the drapery of her lap, holding a sword, the 
left resting upon a low shield at her side. “ Wisdom ” holds the mirror 
of eonscienee. Like “ Steadfastness" and the two other figures, 
* Merey " and “Justice,” the embodiment is that of maturity and 
power; the eye is sharp and observant, the head slightly bent in 
calm reflection; the flow of line is highly pleasing. But in 
* Steadfastness,” the contours, besides being of sober beauty in 
themselves, add to the ornamentation of the monument by an exqui- 
site assimulation in their lower part to the repose of the base, and 
above, to the life and action of the sovereign statue. 

Native crities find that the horsemen are somewhat too far out 
from the pedestal. A detail, which the Viennese are too used to the 
sumptuous and Baroque to observe, is tbe dressing of the lower third 
of the pillars by bronze laurel wreaths that mount up spirally. That 
the effeet of the monument should be made luxurious by the ensigns, 
drapery and paraphernalia of war and sovereignty is fitting; the 
period was oné of war, and Maria Theresa and her court devoted to 
pomp. This spiral dressing to the pillars, however, is a tonch in 
deeoration too much. It is not mature exuberance. It.is wilful 
fantasy, and should least of all have found a plaee on the supports 
of the chair of state. COUNTESS v. Kuockow. 


THE CORINTH CANAL. 


L'Athitectvre, 


Bridge near Canino. after 


takings of our times is that of cutting a ship-canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and thus opening a new era in the trade 
relations of the whole Levant. This enterprise takes a peeuliar 
interest to itself from the fact that the idea is such an old one and 
that it has been left to our day to carry out a project which inter- 
ested the Greek republies and which troubled the brain of a Roman 
Emperor. The Isthmus of Corinth, which is about three miles wide 
at its narrowest place, connecting from time immemorial two busy 
seas, has always provoked the attention of shrewd-minded men. 
The old Greeks, with their small, flat-bottomed boats, quiekly eon- 
ceived the idea of a portage from sea to sea, and they facilitated 
this by construeting a rude sort of track, along which they dragged 
their boats on heavy trneks. The Romans, with their larger boats, 
saw the inconvenience and the waste of labor involved in all tliis and 
thought of a eutting through the isthmus. We know now that with 
their implements it would have been the most hereulean labor of 
antiquity had they earried out the design. Even in our day of gun- 
powder and dynamite, the task has proved a most serious one. 
Your correspondent has had the satisfaction of looking over these 
interesting works and of talking with those who know most about 
them, and he is largely indebted for the following statements to Mr. 
Edward Rosenbush, the inspeetor of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany at New Corinth. Mr. Rosenbush is a Hanoverian by birth, 
who has spent most of his life in the Levant, having been at Malta 
for twenty-five years. Ile has won many distinetions and medals 
for services in the past and was especially serviceable to an Ameri- 
can astronomical expedition sent out some years ago to witness a 
solar eclipse in the Levant. 
While the eanal of the Isthmus of Corinth will be of the utmost 
benefit to Greece, and while all the country is most interested in the 
undertaking, especially King George, the whole affairisin the hands 


@ ы of the most interesting as well as diffieult engineering under- 


of a French company. De Lesseps is getting to be a name to eon- 
jure by. The French company that has undertaken to pierce tlıe 
kn of Corinth was organized in 1881 under the honorary presi- 
deney of M. de Lesseps and with General Turr as president and 
resident manager of the work. The technieal name of the company 
is “Société Internationale du Canal Maritime de Corinthe.” The 
Greek government gave sanction to the undertaking and eonceded 
the land for the canal, as well as all the uncultivated land on either 
side of the survey, with the single condition that the work should be 
carried through to its completion bv the company, and that the 
Greek government should never be called upon for a subsidy. The 
aetual work of digging began with appropriate ceremonies in the 
month of May, 1882. The eapital of the eompany is 30,000,000 
franes. The president, General Turr, is a man of great energy. He 
is a Pole by birth and fought under Garibaldi. 

When the work was begun it was not looked upon as a very seri- 
ous matter, hut after several years of digging they eame upon the 
solid rock that connects the Peloponnesus with the mainland. This 
proved to he a very hard quality of schist or granite, and very soon 
the contraetors, who bad not reckoned on this, were obliged to throw 
up their contraets and retire. This occasioned some delay, but 
those who had the matter in band, nothing daunted, made a new es- 
timate and seeured new contraetors, and in February last the work 
began again with renewed vigor. They are now making great 
progress, when we take into consideration the diffienlties found in the 
materials they are at work upon. They are extracting 7,500 eubie 
metres of rock each day. They employ a corps of 2,800 men and 
fifteen engines, each drawing from sixty to seventy trucks. They 
are at work from one end to the other of the eutting, which stretehes 
exactly 6,300 metres from sea to sea. The width is forty metres, 
and they intend to go down eight metres below sea level, giving the 
canal the same depth of water as is found in the Suez Canat. But 
the difficulties of eutting this canal are mueh greater than those that 
were found in constrneting the Suez Canal. In that case it was a 
matter of digging out the sand of the desert; here it is a question of 
blasting. АГ night long explosions ean be heard, and the day is 
spent in removing the débris. Gunpowder is found to be the best 
for blasting purposes, and dynamite for shattering the rocks. The 
highest point of the entting at La Calotte is ninety-seven metres 
above water level. At this point the engineers have found tbeir 
hardest nut to crack. Оп the average they have got down tora point 
fourteen metres above sea level, and hence the task before them is to 
go down through solid granite twenty-two metres more for a length 
of 6,300 metres. It will take three years at a most moderate estimate 
to aceomplish this. 

One ot the satisfactory things about this work is that there is com- 
paratively no sickness among tlie workmen, and the terrible experi- 
епеез of the Snez undertaking, and the even more awful ones at the 
Panama are not repeated. Of course there are many accidents, as 
there are in any large quarry, and many cases of amputation. But 
the company has done everything it can to care for the sulferers. 
There is a regularly established hospital and a good physician resi- 
dent. The 2,800 men are made up mostly of Montenegrins, Italians, 
and residents of Asia Minor. There are very few Greeks employed. 
As Mr. Rosenbush said, the Greeks are too lazy to work, and their 
highest ambition is to lonnge around with eigarette in mouth, and let 
others do the hard work. This seems to he a rather extreme state- 
ment, and your correspondent has seen many indications of industry 
during his investigations in Greece, but it is certainly a telling argu- 
ment against Greek labor when such a large company has to go so 
far to get good workmen. It is true the Greek prefers to live by his 
wits rather than by manual labor, and has no conception of the dig- 
nity of such labor. 

At the western end ofthe eanal, on the Gulf of Corinth, about two 
miles north of New Corinth, a town of about 3,500 inhabitants, are 
sitnated all the large depots and offiees of the eanal eompany. Here 
a new town is growing up called Isthmia, and in future will probably 
streteh all along the shore of the isthmus to New Corinth. The 
depth of water a short distance from the shore is thirty fathoms, and 
there are no drifting sands to obstruct the canal or the docks. There 
will be no such difficulty here as is found at Suez. "The sides of the 
eanal will be solid granite, and there will be no washing away nor ne- 
eessity of dredging. The largest docks will be at the eastern end. 
The tariff of the canal will be put down at a low figure, so as to 
catch all the coasting trade, and it is fully expected that, in spite of 
the great expense of the work, it will pay well in the end. Certainly 
the world will have a new debt to French enterprise, and espeeially 
to the genius of M. de Lesseps, withont whose influence this diffieult 
pieee of engineering would not have been undertaken, certainly not 
without the precedence of the Suez Canal. — New York Tribune. 


How Евехен 1s UNDERSTOOD AT THE Post-orrice. — “The fol- 
lowing amusing incident may give something of a shock to those who 
so loudly vaunt the quick intelligence of our post-office authorities,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette. “А few months ago the Council of the 
Royal Institute of Paintersin Water Colors eleeted a foreign lady — the 
flower-painter to the Queen —as an honorary member, and the Secre- 
tary duly sent her notifieation of the faet. About six weeks ago the 
lady, who lived abroad, wrote to accept the honor, addressing her 
letter to * M. Everill, Secrétaire de la Société Royale des Aquarellistes.’ 
Only the other day it reacbed its destination, being covered back and 
front with post marks and endorsed, ‘Not known at the Royal 
Aquarium. ” 
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ALUMINIUM. 


y IIE relief that the Emperor 
Frederick is said to have 
experieneed from the sub- 
stitution of a respiratory tube of 
aluminium for the previous ap- 
paratus made of silver has ealled 
public attention throughout 1%и- 
rope to the characteristies of 
what may almost be termed a 
new metal. Of courseit is need- 
{ul to remember the caution that 
post hoc is not necessarily propter 
hoc; but, in poiut of fact, the 
bulletins have given better ac- 
couuts of the august sufferer 
since the ehange was effected. 
And it may be readily understood, 
even by te who have neither 
surgical nor mechanical knowl- 
edge, that the saving of three-fourths of the weight of any apparatus 
artificially introduced into the human body eannot fail to afford 
relief to the patient. The objectionable character (owing to its 
weight) of silver for the purpose is indeed admitted by the occa- 
sional use of vulcanite for similar tubes. But here, while weight is 
saved, bulk is increased. Again, aluminium is practically inoxidiz- 
able, even at high temperatnres, except by hydrochlorie acid; and 
the oxide when formed is harmless and inert, being nothing hut a 
very pure clay. 


Porch à ST Mery s . Leicester , Engl: 


Next to silica, alumina (which is the oxide of aluminium) forms in. 


combination the most abundant constituent of the crust of the earth ; 
namely, clay, which is a hydrated silicate of alumina. Lavoisier, 
the French chemist, first suggested the prubability of a metallic basis 
of each of the alkalis and earths. ‘Twenty years later Sir Humphrey 
Davy verified the theory by producing the metals sodium and potas- 
sium, and afterwards obtaining the bases of lime, strontinm and bary- 
tes. But the inert earth alumina resisted the action of the voltaic pile 
and the other agencies which Davy could control, and twenty years 
more passed before the chloride of aluminium was obtained by Oer- 
stadt. At last, in 1846, Wohler succeeded in obtaining minute beads 
or globules of aluminium by heating a mixture of chloride of alumina 
and sodium. Deville afterwards conducted some experiments for 
obtaining the metal, at tbe court of Napoleon III, and an expendi- 
ture of £1,500 was awarded by the fabrication of two bars of alum- 
inium. ‘The process of manufacture was afterwards so simplified as 
to allow of the production of the metal at about eight shillings an 
ounce. lt was manufactured from common clay, about one-fourth of 
the weight of which consists of the metal. In 1855, Rose announced 
that aluminium could be obtained from eryolite, a mineral found in 
large quantities in Greenland. It was imported into Germany under 
the name of mineral soda, and used in the manufacture of soap, and 
also for washing purposes. Cryolite consists of a double fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium. When mixed with an excess of sodium and 
heated, the metallic aluminium separates. It costs by this process 
about sixteen shillings a pound — half for materials and half for the 
labor and expense of the process. In the same year the American 
Journal of Science contained an account of what was called the elec- 
trical furnace, in which a continuous bigh temperature was obtained 
by introducing a material of bigh resistance to conductivity into the 
cireuit of an electric current. After many trials coarsely pulverized 
carbon was selected, both for maintaining resistance and as a reduc- 
ing agent for the oxides operated on. When a mixture of carbon 
with the oxide to be reduecd is made part of an electric current in a 
fire-clay retort and subjected to the action of a powerful dynamo, so 
high a temperature is obtained that the whole contents of the retort 
are completely fused. Lumps of lime, sand, and corundum were 
melted, and crystallized, on cooling, in well-defined forms. 

By what is called the Cowles process (from the inventor of the 
eleetric furnace thus described) aluminium is now produced at the 
net cost of 1s. 8d. per Pd Owing to its bulk being three times 
as much for equal weights, aluminium at 1s. 2d. per pound would be 
cheaper than copper at 5d. per pound. Possessed of the rare quali- 
ties of indestructibility, freedom [rom tarnish, strength, and light- 
ness, the purposes to whieb aluminium will be applied, if it can be 
obtained at a lower price, are innumerable. And, as we have al- 
ready seen, its cost has been reduced from eight shillings an ounce 
to twenty pence a pound, and it may be boped that we are far from 
having reached the lowest limit of cheapness in production. As the 
electric agency has now been satisfactorily yoked to the retort, we 
may hint that Scotland, or some other district where water-power 
may be economically applied to the driving of the dynamo, is not un- 
likely hereafter to form the scene of a new metallurgie industry. 

The Oriental ruby consists of nearly pure alumina in a crystalline 
form, containing but 1 per cent of oxide of iron, and 4 per cent of any 
other substance. The specific gravity of this precious stone is 
higher than that of many other gems, ranging from 3.9 to 4.2. 16 is 
remarkable that the same chemical element should form one of the 
heaviest of gems and one of the lightest of metals. Pure aluminium 
has, when cast, a density of 2.56; wheu forged, of 2.67 —or only 
one-third of that of forged steel, or a fourth of that of silver. The 
melting point is at about 1,300 degrees Fabrenbeit. The metal is 


the best conductor of heat and of electricity that is yet known; so 
it may be considered that it approaches more nearly to some of 
the most important characteristics of the structnre of the animal 
skeleton than any other metal. Its tensile strength is much greater 
than that of steel ; so that it is possible not only to reduce the weight 
of an apparatus to one-fourth of that of one of corresponding size iu 
silver, but to effect a further reduction by using a thinner plate of 
metal for the same purpose. 

As an alloy for other metals aluminium possesses qualities no lees 
valuable than when pure. Mixed with 10 per cent of tin it can be 
readily soldered, and takes a fine polish. Mixed with copper and 
nickel, under the name of nluminium-silver, it makes excellent cut- 
lery, which will take au edge like steel. Added to ordinary brass up 
to the proportion of 10 per cent, it improves the color, the durability, 
the tensile strength, and the resistance to corrosion of the alloy. 
Mixed with bronze in the same proportions, it gives a rich gold 
color; and, with a specific gravity of 20 per cent less, the alloy has a 
tensile streugth of 30 per cent more than the steel specified for guns 
by the English and German governments. Combined in smaller 
esper with steel or iron it produces extraordinary effect, tripling 
their tensile strength, and increasing their resistance to rust. Ad- 
ded, iu the low proportion of one part in a thousand, to. Siemens- 
Martin steel, it reduces the melting-point, increases the flnidity, and 
consequently enables the founder to produce sounder castings. It 
has been announced that the age of iron is to be followed by an age 
of steel; but there is sound reason for anticipatiog thatthe twentieth 
century may prove the age of aluminium. — St. James's Gazette. 


A REALLY GOOD SUGGESTION. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 14, 1888. 
To тие EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — We beg leave to thank you for the article published 
in your issue of June 9th in the shape of a letter from F. S. Allen, 
architect, and we trust that all honorable arehitects will take the 
same course in future, and thereby do a great service to that class of 
material-men who have straight goods to sell, and who desire to put 
them honestly on the market. 

We read all architectural journals carefully, aud we do not know 
when we were more pleased than in reading a reeeut article in the 
Real Estate Guide, ot Philadelphia. We wish that every architect in 
the land would find time to read and inwardly digest the statements 
there made, as we find in our intercourse with architects so many 
are fearful of using a good thing by itself, simply from the fact that 
wroug motives may be imputed for so doing: others claim that 
“they have no right to use a single article that would tend to create 
a monopoly." 

Our experience in tbe past five years has been very great with the 
architects throughout the conutry, and we believe that they will 
compare most favorably with any other profession in the country ; at 
the same time we know that they could better themselves and their 
clients, if they would take a little more саге to look into the matters, 
and find out not only what they eau of the article that is presented 
to them, but of the character of the honse presenting the same. We 
do not wonder that architeets as a. rule are disgusted at their time 
being taken up by some classes of material-men. But were they 
to close their doors to new inventious aud improvements, they would 
finally find themselves out of business. Many of them do give 
a great deal of valuable time, when their time may be saved to them- 
selves and their elients by adopting a different course of business. It 
has suggested itself to us that were we to call at au architect’s осе, 
he could easily inform our representative, that he had no time in 
business hours to give to material-men in his own city, but if the 
architects as a body, would appoint one or two evenings a month, or 
give notice once every three months, that they would all want to re- 
ceive suggestious or iuformation from the representatives of the 
different classes of material which enter into the construction of 
buildiugs, this would bring before them all those who had any- 
thing to say in their special line, and what might be said by one 
against the material at another, would be openly done and in the 
presence of the whole body. ence statements would be much 
more carefully made, and questions could be asked and the archi- 
tects as a body could more easily discover the true value of the 
material under discussion. We think that if some arrangement of 
tbis sort should be adopted and these meetings were generally known, 
andthe architects should refuse admittance at their oflices to material- 
men, that it wonld bring about the most excellent results, and the 
architect aud property owner would be largely the gainers. These sug- 
gestions, it seems to ns, might be easily carried out, and we fully realize 
that it is more difficult for the architect to-day to decide which material 
is best in many cases, as every one claim theirs “to be the best.” 

This letter is not written by us with auy desire to dictate, or with 
any view to publication, but knowing the many difficulties that arch- 
iteets lie under, we trust that these suggestions will meet with your 
approval in some way. Yours very truly, MERCHANT & Co. 

[IN everything but the Implied suggestion that architects should regu- 
larly act as audiences at a disputing match between dealers In kindred ma- 
terlals, we consider this a most admlrable suggestion which could be put 
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into operation by the many architectural societies to the great benefit of 
their memhers. The architect whp churlishly refuses to allow n commercial 
traveller to exhibit his specimens or to give him a reasonable cbance to 
exercise his loquacity is false to his own interests and those of his clients, 
As а rule, architects are wllling to be courteous and give an agent a fair 
hearing ; but unfortunately there arc many agents who do not appreciate 
that they are deallng with men who do not require a torrent of useless 
words poured over them before they can see the merits of the device or 
material offered for examination. А public hearing would be as useful to 
the manufacturers and much less wasteful to the architects. — Ens. AMERI- 
CAN ÁRCINTECT.] 


* DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND." 
CHICAGO, June 12, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —In your issue of June 9, you guin an article 
* Chances for the Morally-Infirm,” in whieh F. S. Allen, archi- 
tect, encloses you letters from three firms which offer him a commis- 
sion. We enclose a written postal card in which a diseount to arehi- 
tects is solicited. You are at liberty to publish the enelosed postal, 
also our letter, if you wish. Yours truly, McCurry & Mires. 


STREATOR, ILL., March 17, 1884. 
Gents., —I am in want of nearly 2000 feet of stained glass this 
year. Please send me your pattern-sheets, price lists and state 
lowest possible discount to architects. What is your lowest price 
for irregular work in cathedral glass (not stained). j 
: Yours respectfully, F. S. ALLEN, Arehitect. 


REPORTING BUILDING NEWS. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., June 12, 1888. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Is it considered a desirable tbing by the profession 
in general to fill up blanks of trade newspapers with information as 
to projected buildings? I frequently have agents call upon me to 
do so and do not wish to be discourteous but have an idca that it is 
likely to make trouble for both owner and architect in some cases, 
by irresponsible men forcing themselves upon the owner through 
obtaining advance information. Yours truly, Inquiry. 

[In a general way we believe that men who seek to surround their affairs 
with an impenetrable “Chinese Wall” are likely to find it encloses too 
circumscribed a field for them. Atthe same time we quite sympathize with 
any one who feels tempted to make a practical protest against that friend of 
the public but too often foe of the Individual, the interviewer. A wise dis- 
cretion such as an architect exercises in other cases should enable him to 
withhold from publicity facts which for pne reason or nnother ought to 
be withheld. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


TO TAKE A DOOR OUT OF WIND. 
NEW YORK, June 19, 1888. 
То тик EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — In answer to Architect's query relative to taking ve- 
ncered doors out of wind I would suggest to him onc of the following 
simple methods: 

1. To rip each stile in the centre in the direction of its length and 
after jointing the sawn edges gluc the pieces on reversed or end for 
end. If the rails be not erooked or twisted this may straighten the 
stiles. 

79. Take the vencering off the hollow side of the crooked stile and 
make an incision with the chisel or saw half way through and across 
the core. Then put a pressure on each end of the stile and straighten 
it and insert a hard wood wedge in the incision. A similar treat- 
ment will straighten any of the rails or mullions but the vencering 
must be removed. Might I add that a differenee between the natures 


of the vencer might eause the warping your correspondent mentions. 

If new mouldings be cut in tight to the panels afterwards they will 

serve to retain the door in position. 
Yours truly, 


Owen B. MAGINNIS. 


VERSAILLES In Decay.— M. and Mme. Carnot had thought of going to 
spend the Summer at Rambouillet, but as they find it would take 
£4,000 or £5,000 to make the chäteau there habitabie they have de- 
cided to rusticate at the Grand Trianon, which they visited yesterday 
to ascertain to what extent it was habitable. Versailles is falling into a 
state of ruin. The statues there are moss-grown, water infiltrates into 
the arches of the orangery from the terrace above. The southern wing 
of the palace has so gone to decay that large stones often tumbie from 
the cornice and the roof is hardiy a protection from rain. The cost of 
thorough repair would be too great for the Budget Committee to enter- 
tain it. Ali that for the present can be doncis to check the progress of 
ruin. — London Daily News. | 


Вокмахс [Brick wim Oir. — Many experiments in burning brick 
with oil in place of wood are being made by manufacturers of brick 
along the Hudson River. If the new method proves to be practical it 
is estimated that tliere will be a saving of 40 per cent effected. The 
main difficulty is in the “drying off” process. One result of using oil 
instead of wood will be the preservation of thousand of acres, of forests 
in the eounties of Greene, Sullivan, Delaware, and Ulster. 


feel contented at the prospect for permanent reductions. 


authorities are using their statutory powers In the same direction. One 
trouble on much of the Western mileage is, that it has been built with 
capital paylng six or seven per cent interest. The people feel that this is an 
indirect tax upon them, and hence their position of apparent antagonism to 
the railroads. But be thls as it may, the expansion of building and of 
manufacturers in these new sections is creating a demand for money-enter- 
rise and manufactured products which is helping to keep the wheels tnrn- 
ing faster in the farther Enst. The wheat-growing nrea of the Northwest 
possesses a vitality which no e influences can restrain. The situa- 
tion of the Northwestern lumber markets carries out the statement. Large 
supplies are being pushed Westward. Extensive supplies of iron and other 
material are being hurried forward, and as far West as Omaha there are 
indications of building activlty that are encouraging. Houses are going up 
rapidly In Western Pennsylvania, and in Ohio and Indiana. In localities in 
Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas builders nre busy. The prosperity of the 
South calls for no qualificatlon. Lumber stocks, North and South, are 
kept low. Planing-mills and shingle factories aiso have been busy, but the 
Western supply of зале is now extraordinary, and prices have broken. 
The woodworking-machinery establishments are not overrun with work, 
but machlnery-makers, in general, are busy. Car-builders are now running 
out of work, and competition for new work is very active. Locomotire- 
builders are beginning to feel less pressure for forward work, yet no gen- 
eral disemployment of mechanical labor 18 probable. Nearer home it is 
evident that there ls cause for complaint only ln spots. The paper-makers 
are realizing good prices for n maximum output, and there ls a quite gen- 
ега] movement in the direction of nn enlargement and improvement vf 
enpaclty. The boot nnd shoemakers are aii busy, and have excellent trade 
rospects. Textile-goods manufacturers in cottons are doing well. Hosiery 
interests are flat, wooien dull. Southern textile-mill dividends continue to 
attract new capltal. Soutbern iron-makers are shouting lustily over the 
position they find themseives occupying with reference to Northern com- 
petition; freight rates on iron have declined twenty per cent on several 
thousand miles of raiiroad. Southern lumber interests have been crowding 
tbelr advantages perhaps a little too earnestly, and there ls a weakening 
tendency in prices resuiting from the large supplies preclpltated upon a 
moderate market. Architects in commenting upon the probable course of 
building activity in the newer sections of the country say it wlll be only a 
short time before the services of architects wlll be in much more general 
request. The bulk of existing contracts nre for common work, calling for 
no special or technicai skill, but the Northern Investors are more in the hnblt 
of consulting nnd following engineering and architectural talent In all 
kinds of work than the native Southerners. Just at present legislative nnd 
litical influences are scattering the attention of business men from work 
in sight. Authoritles among builders assert that when disquieting in- 
fluences have subsided an active bullding season wiil set in. This refers 
more particularly to the region West of the Alleghenies. East of that 
dividing line кет few new enterprises of magnitude will be entered npon. 
There is some dulness in Chicago and St. Louis, but this is compensnted for 
by greater activity in country districts. The production of coal is steadily 
Increasing East, West and South. New enterprises nre flocking to Natural 
gas centres and to cheaper fuel points. New coal mines are being opened 
West of the Mississlppi, and the managers of most of the railroads of this 
section are completing preparations for enlarged machine-shops and repair- 
iog facilities. The Pennsylvania Company will discharge some few thou- 
sand of its employés gradually. The New York Central Is rédacing lts 
force, nnd the Baltimore & Ohio bas nirendy done so. The Western iron- 
workers have offered to qult work for three months, but thls offer will be 
declined ns it wonld help to build up competing iron centres farther West 
nnd farther East. The iron trade shows no signs of improvement. The 
more or less serious trade depression thronghout the country is doing no 
pronounced harm. Even tbe tariff discussion has its favorable aspects, and 
the necessary trimming will not be done until tbe people can have had 
abundant opportunity to decide what changes sbould be made. The peopie 
believe some general remodification is demanded, but so far the Congres- 
sional Kilkenny discussions furnish them with scaut material out of which to 
weave conclusions that will command cool npprovai. The evidences of 
harm do not abound sufficiently in the popular judgment to warrant sweep- 
ing reforms, especially when they suspect the motives to be as much 
political as anything else. Failures nre not multiplying, indebtedness is not 
piling itself ioto mountains, taxntion is not felt to be onerous, nnd hence the 
masses are Inclined to act with deliberatlon in the readjustment of duties. 
The pressure for & more enlightened system of revenue getting will not be 
realized until the elements of weakness and injustice in the present/system 
nre eradicated, wbatever they are and wherever they may be found to exist. 
So far whatever represslve Inflnences have aceomplisbed have been in the 
rigbt direction. The rnilroad-builders many months ago became frightened 
nt tbeir rapid railroad construction. The evil was not and Is not in the ex- 
tent of mileage, but in the high cost of borrowed money. Manufacturing 
has not been any more overdone thnn has raiiroad-building, nor will it be 
for years to come. The problem underlying uninterrupted production in 
all cbannels of industry is not in greater cheapness, but in a more scientific, 
and, therefore, more equitable distributlon of products. Great Britain, 
wbich relies on cheapness, is being slowly beaten on one hand by the 
chenper labor of Continental Europe, and even of India on one hand and 
by the more highly paid and finer labor of America on the otber. Every 
healthful influence nt work is broadening demand, Increasing consumptive 
capacity, decreasing cost, improving quality and is opening more avenues 
for all kinds of activities. Capital is going n-hegglng. The people of the Old 
World are seeking homes in new quarters of the Tohe. etum enterprise 
is developing itself In wealth-getting directions which were not dreamed of 
two years ago. The real slgnificauce of this outflow of peoples from old to 
new lands is not fully recognized. It involves the correction of hoary 
abuses enjoyed nnder the cloak of prescriptive right, and tbe liberation of 
tbe mind from tbe Invisible confines wbich the spirit of cash has built up. 
In a decade or two the outflow will have assumed such proportions as will 
make the republicanization of three-quarters of Europe n theme for editors 
and writers to contemplate as possible. The practical and material prog- 
ress which the world has made during the past thirty or forty years will 
soon be paralleled by an intellectuni development that will iift It onto а wider 
nnd higher platform. 
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J HE National House of Representatives the other day fell 

into a disenssion on the Civil Appropriation Bill, one of 

the largest items in which was an appropriation of half a 
million of dollars for continuing the work ou the Congressional 
Library Building. After a long debate, in whieh the cost of 
the building as now designed seems to have been complained 
of, a resolution was adopted, striking out the intended appro- 
priation from the bill under consideration, ordering the work to 
be stopped, the Library Commission to be dissolved, and 
directing the Senate and House Committees on Publie Grounds 
to invite competitive plans from “five eminent architeets” for 
a Library Building, the cost of whieh should not exceed three 
million dollars. It is hardly likely that the Senate will concur 
willingly in this resolution, but, as the House has by tradition 
the right of originating appropriation bills, it can, by persistent 
refusal to vote means for completing the present building, per- 
haps eoerce the Senate into some sort of compliance with its 
new scheme, whieh involves oppression and injustice only to 
a profession limited in numbers, and of no political influence, 
and will probably seem, to the Senatorial mind, not worth 
quarrelling about. The profession in question will do well, 
therefore, to seize the opportunity to define its own rights, and, 
by courageons action, to eall publie attention more sharply and 
effectively than ever before to the costly, disereditable and 
tyrannieal system which now prevails in regard to the design 
and construction of publie buildings. When the time comes, 
as it very probably will, for inviting “five eminent architects " 
to scramble for a chance of having something to do with the 
new Library, the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
ought to be totally unable to find, not merely “five eminent 
architects,” but a single decent member or attaché of the pro- 
fession willing to pay any attention to the dishonorable pro- 
position. All architects will remember, if the offieers of the 
Government do not, that Mr. Smithmeyer, the present archi- 
teet of the Congressional Library, won his position in fair com- 
petition, that he has done his best to do justiee to his great 
commission, by devoted study of the problem, and attention to 
the execution of his plan, so far as it has been carried out, and 
is morally entitled to all the honor and profit to be derived 
from its eomplete exeeution. If lie had been employed by a 
private individual he eould undoubtedly only be dismissed or 
superseded by paying him the full commission of five per cent 
on the estimated eost of the building, less a fair estimate of his 
actual necessary outlay for draughtsmen'e services in preparing 
his plans, and it is only through his misfortune in having to 
deal with a body perfectly irresponsible, amenable to no laws, 
and as careless of its own reputation as of the rights of the 
eitizens whom it is supposed to represent, that it has been pos- 


sible for him to be subjected to so gross sn injury. "The eom- 
plicity of any reputable nrehiteet in such a seheme would be 
taken as a declaration that such treatment as is proposed for 
Mr. Smithmeyer would be considered satisfactory, as applied 
to themselves, by tlie rest of the profession, and the ignorant 
Congressmen aud seheming contractors who combine to make 
the life of an architect in the public serviee miserable would be 
filled with exultation. 


T is time to give these gentry a lesson, nnd a better elianee 
to do so has never presented itself in the history of Ameri- 
ean art, for architeets now, by dietating the treatment which 

shall be aecorded to Mr. Smithmeyer, can fix the treatment 
which the Government of the United States shall for all future 
time aceord to the profession. No quibbling or pretence can 
disguise the fact that Mr. Smitluneyer is morally entitled to 
have the work for which he was employed eompleted. If Con- 
gress chooses to employ another architect in his place, or to 
suspend for an nnreasonable time the exeeution of his plans, it 
ean honestly do so only by paying him the full sum that he 
would have earned if they had been eompletely earried out 
The assertion, which we have known made, that Mr. Smith 
meyer’s design is not “artistic,” does not alter the question in 
the least. Whether it is artistic or not, it was ehosen by the 
authorities. Jf they wish now for something else, let them 
make the change at their own expense — not at his. We are 
quite ready to believe that a Congressional Committee, too 
ignorant to know a bad design from a good one, and too con- 
ceited to take the advice of better-instructed persons, may have 
selected the worst plan instead of the best, but this is anything 
but a reason why architeets, after suffering one such wrong as 
this, should abet the Government in eovering up its mistake 
by sacrificing one of themselves, and beginning afresh. On the 
eontrary, by insisting on Mr. Smithmeyer's rights, and holding 
aloof from all attempts to violate them, the Government will 
be placed in the position of being compelled either to pay two 
architeets for the same work, or to keep to its first choice, 
whieh it appears to wish to abandon. In either case the ques- 
tion will certainly be asked, whether it is not better policy, as 
well as better ethies, to ehoose architects more carefully, and 
treat them more decently, than has hitherto been the rule; 
and the answer, in the present state of general dissatisfaetion 
with the management of Government building work, is likely 
to be a very favorable one for the profession. It would not be 
too soon, we think, for the great professional societies to make 
themselves plainly heard on the subject; and if their warning 
is disregarded, it should not be necessary to remind individuals 
that there is a question of right and wrong in such matters, and 
that no proposition is so frequently and unanimously aflirmed 
in the profession as the one which brands as a contemptible 
scoundrel the man who intrudes himself into employment 
promised to another; while, as a point of policy, architects, by 
united aud honorable action, have now an opportunity for 
establishing themselves in the respect and confidence of the 
publie, such as will not soon occur again. 


HE letter of Mr. Harold P. Brown to the Zvening Post on 
the subjeet of alternating eurrents for electrie lights, 
which we mentioned the other day, seems to have attracted 

great attention, and has beeu copied into many newspapers. 
Moreover, its publication has been followed by several letters 
from other electrical engineers, denying Mr. Brown's assertion 
that alternating currents are more dangerous than others, and 
claiming that he has a selfish motive in eondemning them. 
Standing a little aloof, yet with a certain interest in the sub- 
ject, as architects do, it may assist their appreciation of the 
merits of the discussion to remember that the struggle between 
the continuous and the alternating current is really one 
between two companies, or rather, groups of companies, who 
are engaged in the business of furnishing light for houses and 
other buildings by means of incandescent electrie lamps. Of 
those employing continuous currents the Edison Company is 
the principal representative, and its incandescent lamps are fed 
by a current directly from a dynamo arranged to give elec- 
tricity of low tension, or “pressure,” as the electricians call it, 
but in great quantity. Currents of this sort require heavy 
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wires as conductors, to avoid the loss whieh would be caused 
by resistance in trying to force them through a small wire; 
but, with conductors of suitable size they are very little inclined 
io seek escape through other bodies, and, even if they should, 
they are harmless to living beings tlırough which they may 
accidentally pass. 


F the corporations supplying incandescent lights on the 
other system the Thomson-Houston Company is the most 
widely known, but, as we understand it, the Westinghouse 

Company, and perhaps others, use the same method and work 
in harmony with the Thomson-Houston corporation. However 
that may be, the companies which use the Thomson-iouston 
principle are able, by a very ingenious contrivance, to supply 
incandescent lights from the same current, dynamo and system 
of wires that supplies their street arc lights, although arc lights 
are always fed by a current of very high intensity, while incan- 
descent lights require one of low intensity. ‚The Edison Com- 
pany has never tried to supply are lights, its currents being 
entirely unsuitable for them, and the Thomson-Houston plan of 
conversion, whether it is dangerous or not, is a very interesting 
piece of science. To illustrate the difference between currents 
of high tension and those of low tension, we may recall a 
scheme once gravely proposed in Connecticut, where a com- 
pauy was organized, we think, to draw lightning from the 
clouds during the summer and lay it up in huge storage bat- 
teries for use in incandescent lights during the winter. This 
idea seemed reasonable enough, until some electrician pub- 
lished a note saying that the amount of electricity developed 
in a flash of lightning would not keep an incandescent lamp 
burning more than a few seconds, and that the terrifically 
destructive effects of a lightning stroke, which, for example, 
we have known to plongh up some two acres of ground in an 
instant, were due to the high tension or pressure of the cur- 
rent, which, if reduced to the low pressure of the Edison 
incandescent-light currents, would hardly be perceptible to a 
person through whom it passed. How near the exact truth 
this explanation may have been, we cannot say, but it seems 
to illustrate the difference between the old or Edison system, 
which employs only mild and tame currents, and the Thomson- 
IIouston, which harnesses lightning and subdues it to the gen- 
tleness requisite for domestic service. This taming is done 
separately for each house by the “converter.” Most people 
know that any current of electricity passing through a conduc- 
tor which lies near another conductor, but insulated from it, 
induces in the second conductor an electric current. The 
character of the induced eurrent may be quite different from 
that of the current which induces it, and a primary current of 
high tension may give an induced current of low tension, or 
vice versa. In the Thomson-Houston system, the are-light cur- 
rent is taken through * converters," of which one is allotted to 
each house where incandescent lamps are to be supplied. In 
the converter the are-light current runs near, but not in con- 
tact with, a loop of wire, which supplies the incandescent lamps 
in the house. By induction from the arc-light current, a cur- 
rent of low tension is set up in the incandescent circuit, suita- 
ble in every way for supplying the lamps. According to Mr. 
Brown, this system is dangerous, for the reason that the pri- 
mary current, which is not only of very high tension, but alter- 
nating, and thus more likely to jump off the wires which 
conduct it, may, in his opinion, sometimes burst through the 
barrier of insulation which separates it from the incandescent 
circuit, and find its way tothe ground, with fatal effect, through 
any inmate of the house who happens to touch the incandes- 
cent lamp. It is only fair to say that neither Mr. Brown nor 
any one else asserts that this accident has ever really happened, 
and in the converters the two sets of wires are separated by a 
thorough and careful insulation, protected so that it is very 
unlikely to be injured, and, as an additional safeguard, “light- 
ning arresters ” are put on both sets of wires, which will, if 
they act properly, prevent any excessive current from entering 
the house. As currents under high tension can be forced along 


a smaller wire than those of low tension, the cost of installing 


the Thomson-Houston system is less than that of the Edison, 
while the opportunity which it gives for operating both are and 
incandescent Jamps with the same plant is commercially valua- 
ble. Nevertheless, there is a strong prejudice against it. As 
we mentioned, the Board of Electrical Control of Chicago will 
not allow any alternating-current systems to he used in the 
city, and, although the 'l'homson-Houston representatives claim 


that this prohibition is simply the result of an unreasonable 
whim, they acknowledge freely that good insulation is neces- 
sary to safety with their system. Of course they conscien- 
tiously try to secure such insulation, but it may be desirable 
for architeets occasionally to remember its importance, and to 
see that, where the Thomson-Houston or similar systems are 
used, the wires are not only of the proper kind, but are so 
placed that the insulating covering will not get worn off or 
injured. 


crash in Rome by La Semaine des Constructeurs. It is 

notorious that Rome has been within the past few years 
greatly over-built, and hundreds of houses stand empty, for 
want of either purchasers or tenants. There is, however, a 
still more deplorable side to the story. In Paris, although two 
years ago building had so far exceeded the demand that there 
are said to have been whole streets in the new quarter of the 
eity, lined with beautiful houses, without a single inhabitant, 
the houses were at least well designed and planned, and 
thoroughly built, and, although the necessities of the builders 
and mortgagees often forced them to sell or let their property at 
low rates, it was still valuable property, sure in time to command 
a reasonable interest. In Rome, however, at the time when the 
great speculation commenced, tliere was no proper building-law, 
or other efficient mode of regulating construction, and in the fever 
tobuild cheaply and quickly the ordinary rules of sound practice 
were neglected, and huge blocks of houses put up with such 
wretched material and workmanship that many of them came 
to pieces before they were done, and many others hold together 
precariously. In these enterprises an amount of money was 
sunk which seems to us almost incredible, The Italians are 
quite conseious of the advantage of combining capital in finan- 
cial operations, and immense building corporations were formed, 
which raised money by the sale of stock, and undertook the 
purchase and improvement of real estate on a gigantie scale, 
As the fury of speculation began to wane, and the owners of 
new houses found themselves with their property idle on their 
hands, and mortgage interest to pay, the smaller operators, who 
had no resources for carrying the load, soou succumbed. The 
larger capitalists, and the incorporated companies, held out 
longer, and the banks from which they had borrowed the money 
for building, dreading lest the useless property should be thrown 
on their hands, strained their resources to advance more money, 
so that the builders might pay off their more pressing debts, 
and carry the houses along until tenants or purchasers appeared. 
When the funds of the banks were exhausted, an appeal was 
made to the Italian Government, which lent the banks nearly 
eleven million dollars, to be used in keeping the speculators on 
their feet. "This lasted only a few weeks; then failures began 
again. The richer class of private builders were now the ones 
to succumb ; the great corporations, helped partly by their own 
command of funds, and still more by the banks, which knew 
that their own ruin would in many cases be involved in that 
of their principal customers, held out longer, but the collapse 
came at last, and two immense corporations suspended payment 
almost at the same moment, one with unsecured liabilities of 
more than ten million dollars, outside of its enormous mortgage 
obligations, which, at the ratio of builders’ mortgages to their 
equity common in this country, would be at least twice as much 
more, and the other with an indebtedness which is not stated, 
but which may be judged from the fact that at the moment of 
its suspension it had eighty large buildings in process of 
erection, work on which was summarily stopped. The first 
company alone employed at the time of its suspension five 
thousand men, who, with their families, were deprived of their 
living hy a stroke of the pen, and the number thrown out of 
employment by the failure of tlie second company, that of the 
Esquiline, could not have been much smaller. 


М eesti in Box more is told us about the great real estate 


E find in La Semaine des Constructeurs a recipe for 
staining pine wood in imitation of black walnut, which is 
simple, and may have a certain value. All that is neces- 

sary is to apply to the pine a coat of extract of walnut bark, 
dissolved in six parts of water. When this is about half dry, 
the wood is to be treated with a solution of bichromate of pot- 
ash in water. This completes the operation, and the color so 
obtained is said to imitate that of black walnut so closely that 
only an experienced eye can perceive the difference. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. — VI. 
CINCINNATI. 


\ HERE was а 
time, before 
people had be- 
gun to appreciate 
tlie possibilities in- 
volved in the use of 
natural-gas, when 
Pittsburgh could 
claim for itself the 
unenviable title of 
being the dirtiest 
eity in the country. 
But we have changed 
all that now, and the 
Atliens of America 
holds the first palm 
for sootiness and 
dirtiness, in all that 
pertains to atmos- 
herie influences. 
Phere are abundant 
| EM compensations, how- 
ТЫ НІШ! 4 ever, for, along with 
its sooty blackness, 
and its dark clouds of perpetual coal smoke, Cincinnati can claim what 
is in some respeets the finest. natural situation in the country. The 
city is built along the right bauk of the Ohio, on a tract of land 
rising somewhat above the river, but surrounded on three sides by 
steep hills. There is everything that could be wished for in the 
way of natural advantages. The soil, to be sure, is sandy or apt to 
run to very tenacious and very disagrecable mud, but iu summer, it 
would be hard to find a more beautiful city or one more closely sur- 
rounded with attractive suburbs thau Cincinnati. Some day natural- 
as may reach Cincinnati as it has reached Pittsburgh, and then we 
aucy its iuhabitants will wonder why they were so long blind to the 
natural beauties about them. At present, it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain a general view of the eity from any point. If one aseeuds the hill 
aud looks down from the Observatory (sarcastically so named, no 
doubt) nothing ean be seen but a vast cloud of dirty yellow smoke, 
through which the observer gets occasional fragmentary glimpses of 
the buildings below, looming up in a manner that is very weird aud 
interesting to the imagination, but most disappointing to one who 
seeks to photograph the aspeet of the eity on his mind. On the other 
hand, when the wind is in certain directions the smoke is so dense 
over the city that from below one can see nothing of the hilltops. 
With such conditions it would seem almost impossible to expect that 
апу arehitectural effort should be possible. The soot, from the soft 
bituminous coal is everywhere, and is no respecter of materials or 
fabries, so that the tendency in later years seem to have been to dis- 
regard auy attempt at fineness of materials [or exterior design, and 
to use simply the commonest kind of brick, and employ it in the 
simplest possible mauuer. 

It must not be inferred, however, that Ciucinnati is lacking in 
architectural effort, The city has claimed the title of the Athens 
of America. Bostonians might not be entirely ready to admit the 
justuess of the appellation, but there is nevertheless, a very decided 
art influence iu dirty, smoky Cincinnati, and its existence із best 
proved by the attempts to battle with the oppressive atmosphere, 
and to produce architectural beauty. One of the most notable of the 
commercial blocks is the Shillito Building, erected some years since 
from the designs of Mr. MeLaughlin, a structure which does a great 
deal of credit to the profession. and the city. Drawings of this 
building have been published in the past in the American Architect, 
and we fancy many of our rcaders are not uufamiliar with its ap- 
pearance. f is quite pleasing in its proportions, and for a per- 
fectly simple design is one of the best in the West. A design of 
this sort, that is to say, a store for a large dry-goods establishment, 
is always difficult to treat; the complication being increased by rea- 
son of the necessity for large openings in the lower story, which 
generally destroy auy feeling of solidity in the design, and give the 
building the appearance of being raised on stilts. A certain stilted 
look is so universal a feature of such structures, that we come to 
look upon it as almost necessary, and do uot realize how objection- 
able it is until we find a building like this one, where the construe- 
tion is carried clear down to the grade and emphasized so as to give 
solidity to the desizn, without materially obstrueting the required 
amount of light ealled for in the first story. Some portions of this 
building are unworthy of the general design, and the cornice is 
weak in its details; but there is a great deal of breadth of treat- 
meut ia the massing of the windows and in the arrangement of the 
piers; aud while such features as the cornice, the belt-course over 
the second story and the mullions and trausoms of the second story 
windows are, perhaps, unfortunate in their treatment, the effect of 
the whole is very successful nud pleasing. 

Strangely enough, the best commercial work in the city judged 
from an artistic standpoint is that wherein brick has been used. 
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The majority of-the business buildings, certainly those which are 


+ Continued from page 148, No, 640, 


the most pretentious in desiga, have been erected in stone; but had 
half the work in these been omitted and the quantity of good, 
honest brickwork inereased, with, at the same time, a nicer feeling iu 
style and proportion iufused into the work, and a more complete dis- 
regard of what we nre pleased to call practical considerations, the 
Cincinnati public architecture would easily rank with the best in the 
eountry, for there has been no stint in the expendituro of money, 
and where good materials were lavished so freely, it seems a pity 
that they were not justified by a better design united to less 
extravaganee in work. 
The пем Chamber of Commerce which is being erected from the 
designs of the late Mr. H. II. Richardson, promises to be a great 
addition to Ще architectural wealth of the city, and it is so emphati- 
cally different from anything Cincinnati now possesses and so origi- 
nal in both its massing aud its stylo that it cannot fail to have a 
decided influence upon the architecture of the city. Possibly we are 
not justified in saying so, but we somehow faucy that Cincinnati is 
inelined to be very couservative in its art growth, aud to look with 
not very favorable eyes upon any importation of talent from the out- 
side, even though it came in the form of such decided genius as Mr 
tichardson brought to his work. However that mny be, there are 
few buildings in Cinciunati that do not owe their origin to home 
talent, and it is only right that it should be so. There is small 
satisfaction in going to a strange place to study the local architecture 
ouly to fiad, as is the case in several Western cities, that all tho 
best work has been done by Eastern architects. Not that the work 
done in this way is not intrinsically satisfactory in every respect, 
but one has a feeling that it is better fora city to stand upon its 
own merits, nnd abide by the artistic merit of its own efforts, than 
to engraft foreign stock on the slower growth of home talent. 
A number of years ago a wealthy citizeu of Cincinnati in a fit of 
ill-guided enthusiasm presented the city with a monumental fountain 


which now stands in the principal square of the city. The Tyler- 
Davidson fountain does not seem to us worthy of the praise which 
has been at times bestowed upon it. It is a very elaborate design 
rising in a wide basin from a basement of stone, adorned with single 
figures; above are four smaller basius flanked by groups of statues, 
with a erowniug figure of Pleuty rising over the whole and spriukling 
a fiue shower on the lower parts of the fountain from her outstretched 
palms. The conception lacks dignity and the proportions are not 
altogether pleasing, nor are the relative scales of the groups of statues 
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satisfactory. We faney Cincinnati eould do better than this again if 
it tried, nor are we at all sure that the popular feeling that onee rated 
the Tyler-Davidson fountain so highly has not subsided to the 
pleasant contemplation of a piece of work which might be a great 
deal worse, but was the best afforded by the times in whieh it was 
ereeted. 

Tf any one will take the trouble to elimb the steep bluff at the rear 
of the city, he will be well repaid for the pains by finding a most ex- 
cellent art museuui, perched upon the highest ground and command- 
ing a magnifieent view in all directions, sun, smoke and wind „рег- 
mitting. The colleetions of the Art Museum are quite restrieted in 
so far as relates to the fine arts, but there are some most excellent 
eolleetions of industrial art, fabries, faiences, metal-work, ete., which 
have been selected with nice diserimination, and apparently are used 
to good profit by the Cineinnati art-workers. The building of the 
Museum itself is a very pleasing eonstruction. It was erected from 
the drawings of Mr. J. W. MeLaughlin. 

The Art Museum is a good starting-point from whieh to survey 
the suburbs of Cincinnati. It would be impossible in so brief an 
article as this to notice a tithe of the many handsome villas and 
residenees scattered about the city. They are so far superior to any 

. of the work in the eity proper that one must see them in order to 
appreciate the art influence whicb exists in Cincinnati. There are 
also a few old Colonial residenees within a few miles of the city, one 
of which was published in this journal a short time since. In the 
city itself there is comparatively little old work, though here and 
there one runs across a pleasing bit. The huilding oceupied by tlıe 
Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance Company is a good example 
of what might be achieved with English Classie of the style of Sir 
William Chambers, and is the sort of thing which eould be developed 
into something a great deal better. As it is, the design is far above 
the average. It consists of a lower eolonnade of heavy, rusticated 
Doric columns, and three stories above, each following the same 


arrangement of windows spaced regularly across the front and as 


close together as possible, while over every second window is a well 
proportioned pediment, the intermediate window being treated as a 
panel, a device which has often been used where the number of 
windows is too great for individual treatment of each bay, and where 
an appearanee of solidity is desired. The building is crowned with 
a heavy eorniee and balustrade. The proportions of the facade are 
rather pleasing, but the earners are weak, just as such a design is 
apt to be, there being no wide piers or wall-spaces to terminate the 
design. It is rather curious to notice that the device of putting pedi- 
ments over the alternate windows was adopted by Mr. Richardson, 
in a very much modified form, for the new Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 


There are a number of buildings in the same style as the Liver- ! 


pool, London and Globe Building in Cincinnati, but they need to be 
sought out, as they have been rather overshadowed by the more 
modern ereations. There are also a few very good granite church 
spires among the many which dot the eity, such as that of St. Peter's, 
not unlike the spire of Park Street Church in Boston, though with a 
rather less pléasing effect. There is a church on Fourth Street 
worked out in very good Gothie in the style of tbe Strasburg 
Cathedral, if one may eompare the little with the great. 

One misses in Cineinnati a certain measure of the busy rush and 
roar, the continual excitement which is such a marked charaeteristie 
of most of the trans-Appalachian cities, This does not imply any 
cessation of growth or lack of potent and absorbing industries, but 
there seems to be a quieter feeling, possibly a reflection of the con- 
servative element previously noted. It has not been in vain that the 
great Musie Hall was built, and the Art Museum founded on the hill- 
top. Cincinnati may be moving slowlv, but the eivie taste is moving 
surely, and the people give evidence of a greater measure of esthetic 
appreciation than is found in some cities whieh make far more 
artisti: uproar. There is the opportunity to do the best of work in 
the Ohio metropolis. It remains with the local architects to show if 
they are equal to the emergency. 


Hovpon’s Bust or Улзшкатом. — The original model of the bust 
of Washington made by Houdon at Mount Vernon in 1785 has for 
fifteen years been the property of Mr. Wilson McDonald, the New York 
sculptor. The patrons of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in that city 
are anxious to have it placed there; butit has been deemed proper to 
give the Congressional Committes on the Library, which purchases works 
of art, the refusal of the bust. The great French sculptor, Houdon, 
was sent by Franklin and Jefferson to America in 1785, and was com. 
missioned by the State of Virginia to execute a perfect likeness of 
Washington, the marble of which is now in the State-house at Rich- 
mond. Competent authority in art and on the portraits of Washington 
have pronounced Houdon’s life-cast bust to be the greatest relie of 
Washington now extant. The only really valuable original picture 
of Washington is a likeness owned by the Government is the Peale 
portrait, now in the room of the Vice-president at the Capitol. The 
original head of Washington, by Stuart, ls in the Boston Atheneum, 
and is valued at $75,000. It has been suggested that Congress could 
do nothing more worthy of the centennial of the inauguration of Wash- 
ington as President, than to order the execution from the lincs of 
Houdon’s life-cast of a gigantie bronze bust, to ornament the grounds 
around the Washington Monument. The probability is that the 
original bust will remain in New York, and become the property of the 
Museum of Art.— Boston Transcript. 


WHAT OUR ARCHITECTURE LACKS. 
WHATEVER is 


meritorious in 

our modern arch- 
iteetural work does not 
long remain unobserved 
and unknown, there be- 
ing writers enough on 
art in this eountry 
waiting to proclaim all 
the virtues of its latest 
phases. The foreign 
visitor, also, has of late 
passed so many encom- 
inms on our work that 
there is some danger of 
our beeoming exalted 
above measure. There- 
fore a eritical introspee- 
tion now and then may 
be both wholesome and 
profitable in its effect 
on our future labors as 
building artists. 

We derive a eertain 
complacent satisfaction 
М from the general adınis- 
South -Porch 3 sion 4) the ee 

1 erities tbat our modern 
Gloucester- Cathedral architecture is better 
than the modern architecture of any other nation, but, after all, is 
this a high standard with which to measure our progress? Our best 
efforts have been put forth in civil and domestic architecture. Asa 
nation we bave inherited the English rather than the French idea of 
а “home,” and we have felt, in some degree, the influence of that 
movement towards beautifying the dwelling, which ean be traced to 
the English artist painters. And yet great as our progress has been 
it must be admitted that a large proportion of our equntry houses 
are far from being beautiful. Our use of wood as a building material 
does not compare favorably with the half-timber work of Europe 
done in the sixteenth century. Our detail has too often a thin, card- 
board look about it and we seem afraid to use much carving on the 
exteriors, some erities say, lest we be thought affected! But the 
chief fault is a lack of something interesting in the whole work. 

When we ean venture to compare our art with some of the older 
and admittedly noble work of Europe then will we see truly our 
position. А 

In ecelesiastieal architecture our progress towards good work has 
been insignificant. The greater part of American church building is 
poor in the extreme. It appearsas if the religious idea has never — 
so far as temples or churches are related to it—been decently 
habited. Unfortunately, we need not look far beneath the surface for 
an explanation. The result is only what might be expected from a 
people largely indifferent to religious thought and, as a corollary, 
without reverence. Let me illustrate this from personal experience. 
Some months ago I read in the American Architect a portion of a 
paper delivered at a church conference by a well known architect. 
He gave his views quite definitely and forcibly on chureh architecture. 
A ehurch he argued should be a church and not a secular meeting- 
house, a place of worship not a place of entertainment. 1 was much 
struek at the time with the force of his remarks, but I hardly ex- 
pected so soon to find a commentary on his diseourse. Only the day 
following I went to the morning service in a new church in the 
fashionable Back Bay district of Boston. Behind the comfortable 
seat to which I was shown were some people talking evidently about 
secular matters. There was handshaking and much general conver- 
sation. Finally, the serviee began. The music seemed quite a feature 
and was chiefly confined to the choir of three or four young people 
who, nattily dressed, occupied a very prominent position directly 
over the pulpit. They warbled sweetly and frequently, so that at 
times one could almost imagine that a concert of sacred music was in 

rogress, especially as the congregation were only onee permitted to 

ave any share in the vocal part of the service. The elergyman 
read a long string of notices, and made a mild attempt at a joke 
about one of these, He next suggested that a committee be appointed 
to transact some business, and, to my surprise, a bald-headed gentle- 
man arose and named three or four persons. I felt apprehensive 
lest there might be a debate, but fortunately there was no dissent. 
Another member of the congregation seconded the nomination: it 
was put to the mecting, and earried. The choir followed with more 
songs, after which came a sermon of average merit. 

Now the point I wish to bring out is, that the whole service was 
devoid of any reverential spirit. A hall would have seemed as ap- 
propriate a place in whicb to hold it, as a church. The sentiment 
voiced was,'then : “The old idea of a ehureh being saered to the publie 
worship of God has passed away, and we mean to let you know that, 
by transacting secular business or doing anything we like in it; we 
have no respect for old traditions.” And the architecture of the 
building seemed something of an echo. The open-timber roof was 
fussy in the extreme. A modern painter had “ decorated ” the in- 
terior, but there was nothing in his work, either suggestive or 
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symbolie of any connection with Christianity, nor did it ndd one whit 
to the Churehly feeling of this house of prayer. 

In speaking of Carlyle's ideas on religion, his biographer Froude, 
tells us the word God was too awful for common use with him, and 
he veiled his meaning in metaphors to avoid it. But what shall be 
said of some American preachers, who can talk of God in one breath, 
and in the next, say something that will set the whole congregation 
in a roar ? 

An American actress goes to England, and, in a certain play, dances, 
singing as an aecompaniment the well-known hymn “ We shall meet 
in the sweet bye-and-bye." — Why de the audienee show signs of 
disapproval? Because the English people have still some sense of 
propriety, some sense of respect, and objeet to the mixing up of 
sacred er religious things, with what is frivolous and secular. 

Reflecting on the service in this Boston ehureh brings to remem- 
brance as opposite things will do, another service I had seen years 
ago. On a Sunday evening, in the autumn seasen, the great nave of 
an English Cathedral is filled with people. The dull gray interior is 
lighted by rows of gas-jets, but the lofty vault is dark, ending in 
deeper darkness as it stretehes towards tlie eentral tower and cheir. 
‘There is no eolor here save the old glass in the clerestory windows, 
now faintly lighted by the twilight, —mere patches of colored glass, 
tangled and mysterious in this light. From the high pulpit, against 
one of nave piers, the vd cir pa preaches an eloquent and impres- 
sive sermon. But the effect of the music, simple as it is, is perhaps 
the most lasting in one's memory. Led by the choristers the final 
hymn is sung heartily by the vast assembly. Each vaulted aisle 
seems to reverberate with sound, as the last verse is sung — 


"Finding, following, keeping, struggling 
Is ME sure to bilss?” 


Above the voices the trumpet-like notes of the organ, in one grand 
erescendo, swell the refrain — 


“Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer ' Yes.’’ 


In such a service as this the whole seems harmonious: the archi- 
tecture is in accord with the form of praise, the :sthetie sense is sat- 
Isfied. An artist would love to paint such a scene. Of how many 
church interiors and church services in this country can the same 
be said ? 

The spirit of the times is indeed lethargic in things spiritual and 


religious, and perhaps we may not have a noble ehurch architecture | 


until Christianity is endowed with new fervor, or erystallized into a 
new form. 

Much has been said in disparagement of modern church architec- 
ture in England;— “Merely an archeological revival" says the 
superficial eritic, who probably did not give a week's observation to 


the subject when abroad. A more thorough examination would show . 
We. 


that there is much excellent work in this elass of buildings. 
find in the work of the best architects not only а dignified style, but 


in planning, the’ conditions of the site and the requirement of the | 


various church societies have been honestly met and faithfully 
worked out. If to the mind of the critic the details are too closely 
modelled after the old work, the variety in plan and arrangement, 
the staiued glass and the furniture of the church, are enough to atone 
for any lack of invention in mouldings. In the best work of modern 
Classical architecture, до not our arehiteets repeat again and again 
the same Classic monldings ? 

I have in mind a certain modern ehurch, in the suburbs of a eity 
in Massachusetts, built from the designs of an architeet who had 
been educated in France. lle evidently had resolved to do some- 
thing “original,” but the result, as most of his confreres admit, is a 
failure. There are hundreds of old parish ehurches in France and 
England, and we should have felt gratefulif he had used any one of 
them simply as a model. 

The changed attitude of modern thought towards morals and re- 
ligion is most strikingly seen in the general exclusion from the walls 
of our building of any words that express moral or religious senti- 
ments. The builders of the Alhambra in Spain wrought among their 
elaborate ornamentation verses from the Koran —the bible of the 
Mchammedans. On many an old house on that ancient street, the 
Cannongate in Edinburgh, we often come upon such lines as thesc 
carved on a tablet outside the “ Shoemaker Close:" **Behold how 
good a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." Amidst 
the present squalor and nnsanitary surroundings of the locality, the 
was seem like mockery, and though history reminds us that in the 
early days, when these houses were built, erne! and unbrotherly 
deeds were common, still there must have been a reality to the re- 
ligious beliefs of the people. If any one in these days were to revive 
this ancient custom, it would be looked upon as a mild form of lunacy. 
Imagine, for a moment, the effect on a Bostonian (of the very proper 
type), returning from summer travel to find that the decorator, left 
to eomplete his city honse, had painted in the frieze of his library, 
such lines as these: “Whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pnre, whatsoever things are amiable, whatsoever things arc of 
good report, if there be апу virtue and if there be any praise, have 
these in your mind, let your thoughts run upon these."— Phillipians, 
iv, 8. 

This repugnance to any outward expression of religion or morality 
is often extended to any poetie sentiment in line or verse, and it is 
the more suprising to meet this in a eity like Boston — “the Athens of 
America " — which is supposed to foster the muses. Can it be possi- 
ble, that the poetry is confined to a eult wherein all is enthusiastie 


raving, whilst the souls without this circle live in n stateof starvation, 
never reading en nor considering it In the least needfnl for their 
growth humanly? ‘There must be some truth in this supposition for 
such writers as Edgar Fawcett in spenking of poetry say, in the par- 
lance of the store-keepers, “ there Is no demand for it.” 

I onee had in charge an architect's pupil, in an English town, who 
had a great penchant for writing verses and reciting dramatic plays 
in the office, to the neglect of his drawing, but he became a good 
architect after all. A London arehitect in a recent article descrip- 
tive of Cornwall, its landscape and its old ehurches is quite imbued 
with poetic feeling. Пів architectural work, chiefly nt nun Site is 
most excellent. 

The late Edward W. Godwin, another English architect, 
used to speak much of the pleasure derived from reading Spenser's 
* Faerie Queene.” Lastly, one of the best and most successful of 
English workers in the decorative arts was first known to fame as n 
poet. 

In making eomparisons, one eau only speak from personal know- 
ledge and experience. So far asthis extends, duringa period of eight 
years in this eountry, meeting daily persons in the ranks of archi- 
teetural work and practice, or in the arts associated with it, I have 
met few, if any, who showed sympathy or taste for poetry. Thls 
absence of poetie feeling impresses one as if the practice of archi- 
tecture, viewed as a fine art, were altogether too much dominated by 
the commercial spirit, with its unlovely life, its haste and worry, 
than which nothing ean be more at variance with the ideal artistic 
life: so that the poetic sense, if it even exist in a germ, is soon 
erushed eut. 

We may have fine buildings, as far as design and technieal skill 
can earry us, but never great art, for withont some infusion of the 
poetie element, and in Ж аё art, without the sense for reverence, 
such works will pass to our descendants as the soulless ereations of a 
utilitarian age. R. Brown, Jr. 


AUTUMN JOURNEYS IN MEXICO. — 1. 
FROM THE CAPITAL TO VERA CRUZ. 


Ulna, “ега Cruz, 


J HERE are weighty reasons why these should be autumn jour- 
neys. In tne first place, some of them lead us down into tho 
tierra caliente, the hot lands, where vomits and kindred diseases 
prevail and where the unacelimated сап visit with safety only dur- 
ing the autumn or winter months. Secondly, at the elose of the rainy 
season, abont the first of October, there are apt to be, more than at 
any other time of the year, a succession of bright, clear days, delight- 
ful for travelling both in the highlands and low-lands of Mexico. No- 
vember, most unlike a November in the more Northern latitude, was 
the month in which most of these journeys were taken. 

A very good motive with which to have wandered from town 
to town in Mexico would have been to put to the test of personal 
observation the truth of the saying often heard in the Mexican 
capital, “Saliendo de Mexico, todo es Cuauhtitlan," (all outside 
of the city of Mexico is like Cnauhtitlan), or there is nothing 
worth seeing outside of the Mexican capital. Cuauhtitlan is a 
little Indian village about thirty miles from the capital, so much 
like hundreds of other Indian villages in the Republic that no one 
would ever think of visiting it were it not that the bull-fights, now 
prohibited within the Federal district to which the capital belongs, 
are still to be seen at Cuauhtitlan. And of late years a favorable 
ES for the bull-fights has been found nearer the city, so that the 
ame of Cnauhtitlan now rests solely upon the oft-repeated maxim 
which I have quoted. I confess 1 was sorely tempted to visit 
Cuauhtitlan myself once, attracted solely by its musical name, but I 
withstood the temptation and have never yet seen the town which 
stands for all that is ugly, dull or uninteresting in Mexieo. But 
while my chief motive in making these autumn journey: had little to 
do with the maxim of the locally-conceited residents of the capital, 
I sueceeded in disproving it to my own satisfaction upon my first 
journey from that city. Yet nothing of beauty or interest which I 
found in other cities of Mexico could be te the disparagement of the 
eapital. After having explored every nook and eorner of it, I find 
myself even mere appreciative of that city than many of its proud- 
est residents. | 
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The journey from the capital to Vera Cruz, over the Mexiean 
railway, has been justly described as the most magnificent railway 
ride of a single day to be found anywhere in the world. Leaving a 
eity elevated seventy-five hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
with two mountains, snow-covered throughout the year, in plain 
view, the road first ascends one or two thousand feet, then deseends, 
passing through a temperate elimate upon the mountain sides, and 
finally reaches the tropical lands of the Gulf coast. Іп descending 
the Eastern slope of the mountain range, tlıe road exhibits some 
interesting specimens of engineering skill, and the scenery on all 
sides is grand beyond description. The attention of the traveller is 
wholly taken up by the varied scenes through which he is passing. 
The tunnels (буе о in number) and bridges (almost innumerable) 
are prineipally located within about fifty miles of track, upon the 
mountain side. All the tunnels are built upon curves and one is 
upon a double curve of the road. Often the road is upon a narrow 
shelf midway of the perpendicular side of a rock of immense height. 
The names of the varions localities is, somebow, suggestive of their 
wildness; Maltrata, Metlae, Infernillo (literally “Little Nell”), 
Chiquihuite, all these names are given to barrancas, or rugged can- 
yons, around, over and through which the road winds. But it wonld 
be folly for me to attempt to describe this portion of the ride. 

The departure from the city of Mexico is made about six o'clock 
in the morning. The building containing the depot and general 
offices of the Mexiean railway in the eity of Mexico is a fine speci- 
men of modern Mexican architecture. It is of the fine, light-colored 
stone so commonly used in building there. It is a two-story building, 
with lateral wings of one story, and it unfortunately exhibits the 
character of the soil upon which the Mexican eapital is built. The 
two-story building has settled several inches, drawing down the 
inner ends of the wings with it. Тһе whole valley of Mexico is 
composed of.a marshy, spongey soil, and large buildings invariably 
settle in this manner. Several of the old churches are considerably 
out of plumb. Were it not for this nnfortunate accident to the 
depot building of the Mexican railway, it would be an imposing 
Strueture. 

The journey is made by a “mixed” train —freight cars, third- 
class passenger eoaches, and a coach divided into first and second 
elass aecommodations, the differenee between the first and seeond 
elass accommodations being cushioned seats, a little better company, 
and three dollars and a half between Mexico and Vera Cruz. A 
few Anglicanisms are notieeable in the management of the road even 
to the casual observer. It is only a few years since the English com- 
partment coaches were withdrawn from the main line and they are 
still used on the Puebla branch, as we shall have oceasion to observe 
before these autumn journeys are over. 

Leaving the city, the road passes down a canseway bnilt by an 
ecclesiastical viceroy towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and having been designed for the use of pilgrims to the holy city of 
Guadalupe, there are fifteen beautiful monument-like structures at 
intervals along one side, dedicated to the “fifteen mysteries of the 
rosary.” "Гһеу are now rather dilapidated, but were originally 
exqnisitely carved. This causeway is only a few yards distant from 
and nearly parallel with the ancient eauseway leading from the 
island-built Aztec capital to the mainland. The second station from 
the capital is San Juan Teotihuacan, and the train passes within 

lain sight of the two pyramids whieh make the town of San Juan 
Feotihuacan famous. So far as known, these two pyramids are 
entitled to the names generally given to them, “the Sun” and “the 
Moon." San Juan is only twenty-seven miles from the capital and 
is one of the many points to which interesting excursions of a day 
ean be made, and many such exeursions are taken by amateur 
archeologists for the purposes of independent exploration. A visit- 
or to San Juan has already contributed an execedingly interesting 
paper to the American Architect, and it would be unnecessary to do 
more in this paper than present a view of the two subjects of so 
much arebzological research, the only remaining specimens of the 
architecture of a race older, aceoring to one of the greatest authori- 
ties on such subjects (Señor Orozco y Berra) than the Toltees or 
the Acohuas. 

Proceeding to Esperanza the scenery is uninteresting and the dust 
is apt to be extremely disagreeable. Тһе gnard ealls out the name 
of each station and the number of minutes the train will stop there. 
Men and women are on hand when the train stops with various 
articles for sale. There seem to he fruits peculiar to each station, — 
some of them are seldom seen in the Capital even, and most of them 
retain their old Indian names. The stations of Ometusco and Apam, 
produce the best pulque of Mexico, better than any to be found in 
the capital. As the train passes throngh these towns the traveller 
can look out upon magnificent fields of the maguey (American agave 
or aloe), from which the pulque is made. And if he has lived long 
enough in Mexico to learn to like pulque, (for it is wholly an ae- 

uired taste to any but Mexicans), he can try a glass at each of 
the two stations, for the venders will be on band. At Apizaco there 
is an opportunity to take breakfast at ten o'clock, and at Esperanza 
dinner is served at one o'clock, for the traveller will have to leave 
Mexico with only a cup of coffee and a roll. But the coffee of Mex- 
ico is delicions and well sustains the traveller until the train reaches 
Apizaco. There is chance for another dinner at four or five o'clock 
at Orizaba. Before Esperanza is reached, the interest of the trav- 
eller will be taken up principally by his fellow passengers, who will 
be Mexieans of the better class, intelligent and sociable, experienced 


travellers in Europe but with searcely any knowledge of the United 
States, — or rather an inclination to regard it as a semi-civilized 
land. The popular feelings in this eountry regarding Mexico are 
pretty generally reciprocated by the Mexicans. Both are founded 
upon lack of knowledge. Before the train has been underway for an 
hour the eonversation in the train beeomes general, so that the first 
one to leave the train has to shake hands and embraee all around and 
bid each traveller “good bye” and wish him a pleasant journey. 
Nor will the Mexiean gentleman who has provided himself with an 
elaborate luncheon to be eaten upon the train, consent to partake of 
a single mouthful until he has invited each person on the train to join 
him. This politeness is charaeteristic of the Mexicans of every 
class. 

At Esperanza the snow-elad peak of Orizaba is in full view, and it 
remains in full view during all the journey which follow this for the 
next seven or eight days. At Boca del Monte (the mouth of the 
mountain), a few miles beyond Esperanza, the really interesting part 
of the journey begins. The elevation is about eight thousand feet. 
A descent of twenty-four hundred feet must be made to reach 
Maltrata, distant twelve miles by road, less tban nine miles in a 
straight line. In the same way the road descends to the elevation of 
fifteen hundred feet in fifty-tbree miles. Reaching the foot of the 
mountains it passes through tropical jungles by a gradual descent to 
the gulf. Orizaba is the мы town passed in this descent. 
From the train one can look ont over its roofs of red tile, and see its 
graceful domes and spires. Córdova is in the midst of the coffee and 
fruit country. ‘There luscious pineapples, bananas, oranges as well as 
other fruits peculiar to that country can be bought for a trifle. The 
locomotives, — Fairlie’s double engines, — which draw the trains up 
and down these steep grades are a euriosity in themselves, and are 
worth the traveller’s notice. They are used nowhere else in Amer- 
ica, I believe. 

Passing through the tropical country, —the tierra caliente, — one 
of the most beautiful sights to greet the eyesis a coffee plantation. 
Not that the coffee plant is at all attractive or anything else than an 
insignificant shrub, but because the young coffee plants are set out 
between rows of broad leaved banana trees, for the sake of the shade 
they yield. Thus the beauties of a coffee grove are really due to the 
banana trees. 

Vera Cruz is reached about eight o'clock at night, so that the last 
part of the ride is made after dark. This is probably fortunate, as 
the country for many leagues back of Vera Cruz is flat and sterile, 
and would be likely to disgust the traveller after the magnificent 
scenery of the mountain sides. ARTHUR Howarp NOLL. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
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HOUSE OF NATHANIEL TUAYER, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS,  MESSRS. 
STURGIS & BRIGHAM, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine Editions] 


THE RATH-HAUS, BRESLAU, GERMANY, AFTER AN ETCHING BY 
BERNHARD MANNFELD. 


HIS fine old Medieval town-hall stands in the Grosser Ring of 
Breslau, a large and busy eity situated on the river Oder in 
Prussia. Its exterior dates from the beginning of thefonrteenth 

century ; the interior is in the florid Gothie of the sixteenth eentury. 
The whole has recently been restored. The “Princes Hall,” the 
ancient assembly-room of the Silesian princes and their conneils, is 
judiciously redecorated. Beneath the Rash bat is a room, now used 
tor a beer-cellar, which is also architecturally interesting. ‘The 
Staupsaiile or “seourging-column ” erected in 1492 in front of the 
building and surmounted by a figure wielding sword and rod, recalls 
the ancient modes of administering justice. Mannfeld, whose print 
of Cologne Cathedral, was publie in the American Architect for 
April 25, 1885, has etched several other large plates, among them be- 
ing one o! Albrechtsburg, another of the “ Artns Hof” at Dantzic, 
and a third of the tomb of Frederick the Great in the Garrison 
Church at Potsdam. Не bas also executed some series of views on 
the Rhine and elsewhere in Germany, alarge part of his work being 
of architectural subjects: Не was born at Dresden іп 1848, his grand- 
father, Karl Scheinert the glass painter, being director of the drawing- 
sehool connected with the porcelain manufactory at Weissen, From 
him and from Georgi, a Dresden painter of Oriental scenes, he re- 
ceived his first artistic impulses, though he is mainly self-taught. 
He has worked in a stained-glass manufactory and as an illustrator 
and painter in water-colors. He travelled all over Silesia making 
drawings of old tombstones for Count lloverden — a work which ot- 
cupied him five years. 


NEW KENT HOUSE AT LAKEWOOD, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
A. KENT, ARCHITECT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Тие old house was burned Oct. 1887. The new house has about 
150 bed-rooms. Dining-room, 25' x 150'; seats 800. The office is 
designed as an assembly-room, and has a promenade deek-rouf 
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(between the wings as shown), facing the north has little sun, and to 
have trees, shrubs, ete., and a fountain in the centre. The water 
from latter by a simple gravity pressure operates a fountain in 
ollice, dining-room and on front lawn with pumping one lot ot water. 
House is 150' x 112’; cost about $50,000 by day labor, no contracts, 
fire-escapes, gas in all rooms, ten bath-rooms, no plumbing in sleep- 
ing-rooms, has elevator and ‘Turkish baths. AH frame, with hard- 
wood interior in part. Is five miles from Jamestown. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN-IIAIL. MESSRS. RAND € TAYLOR, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, UTICA, N. Y. 
MR. W. П. SYMONDS, ARCHITECT, UTICA, N. Y. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR NOUSE FOR LITTLE WANDERERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. DESIGNED BY MR. E. C. FISHER, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEDIEVAL HOUSES. — II. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


essentially from those of Gallo-Romanic and Merovingian hovses. 

In the latter the separation of the women's apartments was still 
in vogue, while the cominon use of rooms was the rule in the houses 
of the eleventh century. Gregory of Tours mentions the women's 
rooms: *Septimine ean be seen in the domain of Marlheim turning 
the grindstone to prepare the flour necessary to nourish the women 
gathered in the women's room.” In the Romanesque houses of the 
twelfth eentury the family assembled together in the hall. On the 
ground-floor the largest space was used as a shop, if the proprietor 
were a merehant, the salon being on the first story. This salon 
served as a bed-room and as a gathering-place; it was large and eon- 
tained the beds of father, mother and children under age. The 
apprentices, or servants, slept in the garret above the first story. 
The kitehen of that period was separated from the principal apart- 
ment by a small court, and was reached by a covered gallery. A 
passage-way with a straight stairway, on one side of the store, led 
direetly from the street into the salon on the first floor. From this 
salon a gallery led to the floor above the kitehen. Houses in the 
town of Cluny were built after this plan (Figure 4). The ground- 
plan A shows the straight stair C, the store D, the gallery E, the 
eourt F, the kitchen H, with the large chimney Г and a well at G. 
The first floor B shows the landing of the stairs K, the salon L, the 
windowed-gallery N, with a little stair to the garret and a ehamber 
O. The general section ab. is shown in Figure 5 at A, and the 
elevation of the front of the house at B. This front is still preserved 
to the level C, the garret-floor only having been destroyed. Of the 
rear walls but little remains. 

The thirteenth-century houses of Cluny had party-walls eommon 
to two proprietors, and while this was an ordinary custom in most of 
the Freneh eities, there are some places, particularly in Burgundy, 
where the houses of the twelfth and thirteenth eenturies are separated 
by a straight alley and had independent sidewalls. This custom ex- 
isted generally in most of the bastides, or small walled towns, built at 
the end of the thirteenth eentury under the reign of Edward Lin 
Guienne. 


aM interior arrangements of the Romanesque dwellings, differed 


1 Translated from the French of Viollet-le-Duc, by Mr. А. B. Bibb. 
from page 283, No. 651. 
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The rules for the building of houses in Freneh cities during the 
Middle Ages, their projections over the street, the manner of obtain- 
ing light, the supply ot water, etc., were infinitely varied, each lord 
establishing peculiar eustoms in the territory committed to his juris- 
diction. 

Occasionally two houses joined by а party-wall and under one 
roof had two drains to two side-alleys. There can still be seen in the 
little town of Montreale (Yonne) several houses built on this system, 
and there is one near the side-gate of Avallon still in very good 
preservation. Figure 6 gives a plan? of this double house, which 
seems to belong to the lirst years of the thirteenth century. The 
street-front of this double house is given in Figure 7. The front 
piers, with their corbellings, earry a balcony at the level of the first 
story, and the two roofs, sloping from a common gable, project far 
enough to shelter the porches, cellar stairs and balconies. The 
small gardens behind the houses were reached by alleys. It is not 
clear whether the gardens were common to several houses or belonged 
only to one, for their walls are long sinee thrown down. ‘The alleys 
between single and double houses had, as a matter of course, led to 
the building of guttered walls on the alleys and gables on the street. 
In the Gascon tongue they were ealled endrannes, and were found 
even where there were continuous porches or covered ways on the 
street, an arrangement quite frequent in the French and English 
towns of the thirteenth and fourteenth eenturies, on the Garonne, 
the Dordogne, the Lot and in the Southern provinces. 

It is obvious that this system suggested joining lots and building 
two honses under one roof, with the partition-wall in the peak of the 
gable, a scheme which permitted an increased width for the alleys. 

At Montpazier, a eity of perfectly regular plan, the alleys are very 
narrow, and houses fronting upon streets of ten metres in width bad 
alleys three metres wide in the rear. 

In the artiele on “ Construetion,” Figures 115, 116, 117 and 118, 
are the elevations, plans and seetions of another sueh house in Cluny, 
built near the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Already the windows were larger, the stories higher, the stone- 
construction of more importance and of greater elegance. In many 
walled cities of the thirteenth century houses of several stories were 
built with entire fronts of stone. 

On the “place” of the little eity of St. Antonin (Tarn et Garonne) 
where there is a famous town-house, may still be seen a number of 
thirteenth-century houses of a monumental eharacter, very spacious 
and deep, and with wide fronts of remarkable eonstruction. ‘lhe 
ground-floor is oceupied by stores or stalls, the first and second 
floors having a large salon on the street in the front, and a stairease 
and small room at the back, opening upon the alley as at Mont- 
pazier's (Figure 8). "һе areades on the ground-floor served as win- 
dows, as is still the case in some localities, and eurtains were hung in 
them to separate the merchants from their eustomers in the street. 
The large salons of the first and second tloors were lighted mainly by 
the succession of arches, in which were four windows separated by 
narrow piers. 

The servants lived, or provisions were kept, in the garret under 
the roof. The window-jambs of the first and second stories were 
provided, at the spring of the areh, with iron rings with hooks, in- 
tended to hold rods to which were fixed awnings, such as are still 
used in the South of France, in Italy and in Spain. Figure 9 shows 
the arrangement of 
these awnings. At 
A is a hook-ring 
fixed in the stone. 
The awnings are 
separated by rails, 
the rods fitting into 
one another (See 
detail B) The 
rods C held out the 
foot of the hang- 
ings which were 
raised and lowered 
by cords passing 
below, in the form 
of a St. Andrew's 
Cross, and fastencd 
through the rings 
to the hooks D. A 
large roe val- 
ance fell over the 
front, and by its 
weight served to 
keep the rods C 
properly inclined. 

In the little city of Cordes, between St. Antonin and Gaillac, 
many houses dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
have been preserved, and in their architecture and interior arrange- 
ments they are very like those we have just deseribed. 

The eities of the Garonne, the Tarn, the Lot and the Aveyron were 
profoundly imbued with the eommunal spirit, and had never 
abandoned the municipal traditions of the Gallo-Romanie epoch. 
Most of them have preserved Medieval dwellings which indicate the 
existenee of a welldeveloped local administration, great interior 
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3 [Too late to replace them we discover that the cuts for Figs. 6,7 and 8 have 
been mistaid. — Eps.) 
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prosperity and habits of good living, even of luxury, which havo dis- 
appeared sinee the religious wars of the sixteenth century. | x 

It has been said that tbe houses of the Middle Ages were inferior, 
gloomy, small, dark and uninhabitable. The old houses of St. 
Antonin, Cordes, Saint-Yriex, Montpazier, Toulouse, Périgueux, 
Alby, Mont-Ferrand, Cluny, Provins, Bourges, Laon, Beauvais, 
Rheims, Soissons, Dol, Caen, Chartres, Dreux, Angers, etc. (nearly 
alt the ancient houses still in existenee being found in cities of the 
second or third order, rieh and prosperous, though not great centres 
of population in the Middle Ages), if compared with modern houses 
in the same localities, will be found superior to the latter in eonstrue- 
tion, plan and appearanee, and they prove the existence of a more 
advanced and solidly established social status, a less fugitive pros- 
perity and stronger munieipal institutions. \ . 

A comparison between one of the honses of the little eity of 
Cordes and a great hötel of modern Paris would be absurd, but 
compare an old house of St. Antonin with one of those bnilt to-day 
in the same locality; eompare the hötel of modern Paris with the 
hótel of Sens, of Trémouille, of Saint-Pol, of Cluny or even the 
house of Jaeques Ceur at Bourges, still almost entire, and it is the 
modern house which suffers in the comparison. 

It is a mistake in discussing art, to confound eivlization with in- 
tellectual development. Society may be perfeetly polished and 
luxurious in habits even to its lowest easte, yet totally without in- 
telleetual expansion. 

From the twelfth, and during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
eenturies, great edifices were builded and great artists thronged in 
Paris, Rouen, Lyons, Rheims, Chartres, Bourges, Tours, Toulouse. 
In the smallest town, in tlıe smallest village of Franee, we find an 
art proportionately ennobled. Not so to-day! We build magnificent 
pala: es at Paris, at Lyons or at Marseilles, but what are tbey doing 
in the provinees? Poor, tottering constructions, hideous of aspect, 
while affeeting a certain air of luxury, inconvenient houses, hardly 
habitable, hiding the ignorance of the builder or the absurdities of 
the proprietor under cover which every winter threatens to demolish, 
houses having the merit of showing neither art nor good sense. 
Puerile vanity only is apparent in the symmetrical front and meanly 
luxurious interiors. 

We are astonished to find in a little ancient town like Pompeii 
eheap brick houses, full, however, of examples of a charming art. 
In the Middle Ages the same gift of putting art into everything is 
observable. The houses of Pompeii would not be comfortable for 
us of the nineteenth century; those of the thirteenth eentury in 
Franee would be bardly more so, but what has that to do with the 
ње of their art? The houses of Pompeii eharm us because 
they are indeed the homes of the people of the Campagna ; those of 
Cluny and Cordes have the same Quality: but what would ours he to 
the people who came to them after six centuries, should any of them 
last so long? Comfort is the rule to-day, it is said. Let us see how 
the rule works. Does comfort demand, for instanee, that we build 
houses at Marseilles after the model of those at Paris, and fronts 
exposed to tbe north like those which look to the south? [s it 
eomfortable to light all rooms, large or small, by windows of the 
same size, too narrow for the salon and too wide for the closet? 
Are porches on the street upon which the sun and the rain beat 
down uneheeked particularly eomfortable? Is the multiplying of 
small rooms in a eontraeted space where one must spend his life 
opening and shutting doors, and where there is hardly room for the 
most indispensable artieles of furniture eondueive to eomfort? Are 
stories less than three metres high healthy and eomfortable? Are 
thin walls, zine roofs whieh subject the interior to all the changes of 
temperature, and the absenee of eaves, which leaves the openings 
exposed all day to the rays of the sun, to be termed eomfortable 2 
In the country things are even worse. The little white house with 
walls of eardboard, roofs of zinc, windows badly set, the ground 
floor damp, stairs that shake, floors that ereak, kitehen distribut- 
ing nauseous odors through the interior, such a beautiful little square 
pavillion, so brilliant in the sun, is this comfortable? Isthe modern 
château, with its towers, its ornamented roofs, its veneerine of brick 
and stone, pretending to imitate ancient construction, the home of 
eomfort? Not atall All this is for show. The towers are hung 
upon iron, the complicated roof, covered with economy, but glittering 
from erest to gutter with zine, lets water into the interior; the thin 
walls erack and the floors bend under weights too heavy for them. 
The water-spouts are insufficient; the chimneys smoke because large 
fireplaces are the thing for a chateau and the flues must be small 
enough to pass throuch the thin walls. There are always large 
rooms on the ground-floor, while the upper floors are divided by 
numerous partitions, and sometimes chimneys are carried upon the 
middle of the floors. But it would be an endless task to enumerate 
all the жете more or less concealed, of the modern “chátean,” 
e е reveal themselves from time to time ‘to the publie 

g gal processes aimed against the obliging architect, who 
after all, has only done what was demanded of him and what there 
would have been ten others to do had he refused. 
Ps mea Wii век were made to suit the habits of those who built 

; » they were wisely and simply construeted. Every 
want was met by a particular arrangement. The door was not made 
to please the eye of those who passed, but for those who went into the 
house, The windows were not symmetrieally arranged, bnt they 
lighted the place they were intended to light and were of a size 
suitable to that place. The stairs were not concealed. The fronts 
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were sheltered where it was necessary. Carving was rare, but tlie 


floors were good and solid, the walls of a substantial thiekness. Tn 
the Southern provinees the windows were small; in the North they 
In the houses of the common people tlie 


were numerous and large. 
arrangement sel- 
dom varied. There 
was always the hall 
on every floor, with 
an interior stair- 
case, or, more fre- 
quently, one at the 
back, and a small 
court. The plan 
would not have 
suited us we must 
admit, but it suited 
the habits of those 
times when, even in 
the cháteau, the 
family, that is to 
say the relatives 
and servants, as- 
sembled together in 
one room about the 
master. 

At Beauvais, So- 

issons and Amiens, 
eities of the eom- 
mereial and popu- 
lous North, we find 
some remains of 
houses badly shat- 
tered, but still suffi- 
eiently whole to 
give a perfect idea 
of their seheme of 
eonstruetion, which 
was the same as 
that of the houses 
built at Saint An- 
tonin, Cordes and 
Sarlat between Fig. 9 bis. 
1230 and 1300, an invariable feature of which was the “ grande salle ” 
upon the street front of eaclı story. The eivil arehiteeture of the 
Northern cities was, however, of a more monumental eharaeter and 
displayed the spirit of a free people. The beautiful ruins of a house 
in the Rue Saint-Martin at Amiens, resembling in style the honses of 
Beauvais, Soissons 
and Saint-Antonin 
built between the 
years 1230 and 
1240, may be eited 
as an example. 
There is a certain 
majestie air in this 
architeeture which 
is wanting in that 
of the South. In 
the illustration 
(Fig. 9 bis), we 
have restored the 
gable and the 
ground-floor from 
other remains of 
the same period 
and loeality, these 
parts having been 
destroyed or modi- 
fied in the house of 
the Rue Saint- 
Martin. 

'The marked dif- 
ferenee between 
the styles is more 
striking if we make 
a comparison be- 
tween the stone 
honses of the North 
and those built for 
the most part of 
briek in certain 
Southern eities. 
Figure 10 is a 

9 house at Caussade 

Fig. 10. Ме et Garonne) 

Д eontemporaneous 
with those of Saint Antonin and Amiens and dating еу middle 
of the thirteenth century. The bases of the piers of the ground-floor, 
the small columns of the windows and the band-eourses above are of 
the hard stone of Caylus; the rest is of brick. The stalls in the 
oe more repaired and the windows of the first story changed 
g the fifteenth century, but the plan and shape of the original 
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windows can still be perfeetly seen. Those of the two upper stories 
have been preserved. In plan, this house has on the first and second 
floors a large salon, almost square, with a chimney, a staircase and a 
small room with windows opening upon a garden. The third floor is 
divided by a partition into two rooms. ‘There still lingers about this 
house an air of 
being in a small 
fortified town; it 
is a relie of the 
southern manici- 
palities so sorely 
tried ia the wars of 
the Albigenses. 

A more reeent 
northern house, 
built between 1240 
and 1250, or there- 
abonts, and one of 
tho richest and lar- 
gest of that time, 
is the house called 
the “ Musiciens ” in 
Tambour Street, 
Kheims. This 
house, of which the 
ground-iloor is 
much mutilated, has 
preserved intaet its 
first story on the 
publie street. Above 
this was the roof 
with its mansards, 
only a few traces of 
which are to bo 
found under the 
inodern eovering. 
The front had four 
windows, high and 
large, on the first 
story, with five 
niches, in which 
were placed sitting 
figures of musicians 
more than life-size. 
The first musician, eommencing on the left, plays the tambour 
and a kind of wind-instrument, the second plays the bag-pipe, 
the third, in the middle, holds a falcon on his clenched haad, 
the fourth plays the barp, and the fifth the violin; this last 
statue is crowned with a chaplet of flowers (Fig. 11). Only the small 
arches and the door-jambs of the ground-floor shops shown in 
the drawing remain. А large porte-cochére opens, near the op- 
posite end, upon a court formerly surrounded by buildings of the 
same epoch, of which only fragmentary ruins nre left. The 
broad street front was divided into two salons of nearly equal size 
and the stairway was on the court side. The house probably 
belonged to a band of minstrels of Rheims who were famous in the 
thirteenth century, not only in Champagne, but throughout the 
North. Тһе construction is simple, the ornamentation rich, and the 
sculpture in the best style. 

| To be continued.1 
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Maxenvnra's Go.» Mixes. — The attention of the Chinese Govern- 
ment having been direeted to the gold flelds in the Amoor regions by 
recent disorders there, a commission was appointed to examine and 
report on the best means of working these deposits. An official who 
was sent to the spot gives n doleful account of the desolation of the 
region in question and the difficulty of procuring food. The country, 
he says, is covered with snow in winter to the deptli of ten to twelve feet, 
“and in summer and autumn there is a species of insect which fills up 
people's noses, making life unbearable.” ‘There are no roads, and to 
supply military protection for the miners would be a serious matter. 
Notwithstanding this unfavorable report the Foreign Board at Pekin 
has strongly urged that mining operations under the eontrol of the 
Government be undertaken without delay. Li Hung Chang, who was 
also consulted in the matter, has drawn up a series of sixteen sugges- 
tions for working the Manchurian gold mines. He proposes the estab- 
lishment of a joint-stock company, and is willing himself to advance 
by way of loan a considerable part of the capital; the earliest opera- 
tions should take place on the ground from which the Russian, Chinese 
and Corenn “gold marauders” were expelled by Chinese troops two 
years ago, and foreign mining engineers should be engaged to superin- 
Two steamboats are being built to carry supplies up 
the Amoor to the mines and four others to cruise on the rivers and 
keep order. The question of labor is a difficult one, for ‘men centem- 
plate going to this region with dread"; but it is thought that the 
Chinese who were hunted out two years ago, and who took refuge in 
Russian territory, might be willing to come back and resume work, 
and should be invited to do so. The troops should be employed in 
clearing a rond from Tsitsihar across the mountains, and arrangements 
must be made to increase the garrisons in this part of Manehuria. 
These proposals appear to have been accepted, and aeeordingly the 
mines will now be worked with the aid and under the control of the 
Chinese Government, though noninally by а joint-stock company. — 
The London Times. 
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MR. PETRIE’S FINDS IN THE FAYUM. 
Hwa begun work 


with the first day of 

the year und carried 
it on through the almost 
intolerable heat of the 
fiercest Egyptian spring 
known for at least the last 
decade, Mr. W. M. Flin- 
ders l'etrie has at length 
brought his Arduous Fay- 
úm campaign to a close. 
The last report on Mr. 
Petrie’s explorations left 
him at Beyahmu, where 
he had succeeded in iden- 
tifying not only the shat- 
tered remains of the two 
colossi described by Ier- 
odotus, (chapter 149, 
Book П,) but also the 
twin pedestals upon which 
they stood and the sloping 
inelosure walls by whieh 
each statue was surround- 
ed, thus solving the prob- 
lem of their apparent, but 
impossible, position on 
the tops of a pair of pyr- 
amids. From Beyahmu 
Mr. Petrie moved on to 
Hawara, about four miles distant in a southeast direction, and it is 
from this point that we again take up the thread of his adventures. 

At Hawara there is а dilapidated brick pyramid which enjoys the 
reputation of never having been opened, and an extensive area of 
level ground thickly honeycombed with the foundations of brick 
buildings. These foundations and this pyramid were coajeeturally 
identified by Lepsius nearly fifty years ago with the remains of the 
Labyrinth and the tomb of the founder. The meanness of the ruins 
and the poverty of the material have, however, caused his identifica- 
tion to be received, at all events, of late years, with considerable 
mistrust, and it was with a view to settling this interesting question 
that Mr. Petrie migrated to Hawara on the 24th of last January 
with a following of fifty-three men and boys, and pitched his tent in 
the shadow of the pyramid. As far as the Labyrinth was eoncerned, 
a first glance at the ruins in the plain was enough. llis practical 
knowledge of epochs of building in the Nile Valley, and of the date 
of bricks ns determined by their dimensions and quality, showed him 
at once that these foundations represented an extensive village of 
the period of Roman rule in Egypt. He hesitated, nevertheless, 
before entirely rejecting Lepsius’s hypothesis. ‘The general aspect 
of the site corresponded fairly ка! with the descriptions of the 
Labyriath in llerodotus and Strabo; and this, at all events, could 
be said of no other place in the Fayúm. Strabo says: “We have 
here in the Labyrinth a work equal to the pyramids, and adjoining 
it the tomb of the King who constructed the Labyrinth. After pro- 
ceeding beyond the first entrance of the eanal about thirty or forty 
stadia there is a table-shaped plain with a village and a large palace 
composed of as many palaces as there were formerly nomes. . . . At 
the end of this building, which occupies more than a stadium, is the 
tomb, which is a quadrangular pyramid, each side of which is about 
four plethra in length and of equal height." (Chapter 1, section 37, 
Book XVII.) So also Herodotus, at the end of his famous deserip- 
tion of this marvellous building, which, in his opinion, surpassed all 
the greatest works of the Greeks, expressly says: “At tho corner of 
the Labyrinth stands а pyramid forty fathoms high with large figures 
engraved on it, which is entered by a subterranean passage.” (Chap- 
ter 148, Book 11.) 

Here, then, was the table land, and here, on the verge of the table- 
land, was the pyramid. Stripped of the stone casing with which it 
must have been covered when Ilerodotus saw it engraved with 
“large figures,” it still answered, without more discrepancy than 
might be allowed for surface loss, to the measurement given by 
Strabo. That is to say, the four plethra of the Greck geographer 
equal 400 feet, and the present dimensions of the square of the 
pyramid are about 348 feet each way. So Mr. Petrie decided to lay 
siege to the place by opening the pyramid, and excavating below the 
Roman remains in the “table-land.” The results of this last test 
were extremely interesting. The Roman houses proved to bave been 
built upon a foundation composed of a mass of the finest white lime- 
stone chips, clearly the débris of some vast building. Digging 
through this débris, Mr. Petrie everywhere discovered, below the 
chips, a most carcfully-prepared foundation — such a foundation as 
was never dreamed of in Ramesside times —consistiag in some 
places of a kind of conerete made of rammed stone chips, and in 
other places of clean, levelled sand. Пе then trncked ont to the 
edges of the site, and ascertained that tho building must have 
covered an immense area of some forty or fifty aeres in extent. 
Fragments of the original pavement were also found bere nnd there 
in situ.  llaving sounded these depths of ruin— sounded, and 
dredged, and brought up nothing, not tlie merest scrap of inscription 
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or moulding —he came to the conelusion that not even the most thor- 
ough sifting of the whole “table-land” was likely to produce 
anything more. As for the stone chambers discovered by Lepsius, 
and by him identified as part of the Labyrinth, Mr. Petrie testifies 
that they were constructed in a pit dug through the great bed of the 
concrete, and are therefore undonbtedly subsequent to the original 
building. ‘They also closely resemble some tombs of Roman epoch 
which are found in the same neighborhood. To sum up, Lepsius 
was correct as to the site, but wrong as to the ruins, and it is now 
elear that, after having served for many centuries as a quarry for 
the architects of Medinet-el-Fayüm, the most renowned building of 
all antiquity has so utterly perished that only its foundation remains 
to preserve the measure of its greatness. E 

"he opening of the pyramid (the traditional sepulchre of 
Amenembat 11, the “ Moeris” of the Greek writers) was a longer 
and a far more arduous undertaking than the exploration of the 
Labyrinth, of which that Pharaoh was the builder. The stone 
casing, as before mentioned, is entirely gone, and all that now 
remains is a crumbling structure of sun-dried bricks, to which 
Lepsius half a century ago, and Vassali some twenty-five years later, 
did much damage withont discovering the entrance. A vast number 
of bricks have been knocked away on the nortlı and east faces, while 
on the south side the pyramid presents the appearance of a mere 
ınound of ruin. Unpromising as it looked Mr. Petrie decided to 
attack it scientifically, not wrecking the mass like his predecessors, 
but tunneling patiently to the centre from the north face. His 
method is best shown by the following extract from one of his 
private journals written a few days after the work was begun: 
“The pyramid tunnel goes on at the rate of five feet per diem. The 
bricks are all laid with beds of loose sand, which runs out freely at a 
tonch, and I was much afraid that it wonld continue to dribble out 
of the joints and let down all the bricks around the tunnel; but it 
holds up very well with my roof boarding. The man who works it 
is so confident of its seeurity that he lives in the tunnel day and 
night, being the warmest and most sheltered lodging he can find. 
Three times a day I go in and put up two roof boards, one under 
the middle of a line of bricks, and another under a joint. I tried 
putting the boards under the joints only, but then a brick drops out 
before I ean board up the end of it at the next joint. We get three 
brieks’ length, (about five feet), with joints, done daily. The whole 
tunnel is six feet high and two and one-half feet wide.” 

Creeping forward in this wise, foot by foot, the roof and sides con- 
stantly threatening to cave in, and the dust-laden air becoming 
hourly more and more irritatiug to eyes, throat and lungs, the miner 
probed his way till the centre was so nearly reached that Mr. Petrie 
hourly expected to strike the walls of the sepulchral ehamber. Then 
came the first of a series of disappointments. He discovered that his 
tunnel was skirting a dense brick wall, huilt without sand joints, and 
entirely different from the mass through which he had hitherto been 
working. This wall descended at a rapid slope into the native rock, 
whicl had evidently been excavated to receive the core of the bnild- 
ing. Following it, Mr. Petrie presently found that it went below the 
base of the outer structure, and then turned due west, at right 
angles to the former direction; he accordingly turned the eourse of 
his tunnel, and, still hugging the wall.reached a large brick arch, 
which he at once recognized as the vaulting above the stone roof 
of the chamber. The work had now become so exciting that he pnt 
on relays of men for both night and day tunneling, and offered re- 
wards to the one who should first reach the stone masonry and the 
one who should first get into the ehamber. The former prize was 
won that same night. At 1.30 in'the morning a couple of boys who 
helped in the night work eame running to the tent, crying, * El 
hagar telatl El odeh gail” (“The stone appears! the room is 
comel”) This stone proved to be one of the roofing blocks of the 
chamber which, as Mr. Petrie had expected, was constructed like the 
chamber in the recently-opened pyramid of Pepi Merira at Sakkarah, 
with a pent roof made of enormous stone beams tilted against each 
other at an angle of forty-five degrees. Now, the roof of Pepi's 
chamber, which consists of three layers of stone beams, is fifteen feet 
thick, and as it seemed improbable that the Pharaoh of the Laby- 
rinth should have erected for himself a tomb less massive than that 
of Pepi, Mr. Petrie, who had no proper quarrying tools and no 
skilled quarrymen, naturally hesitated before the difficulties of so 
heavy a task. The next day's work showed these difficulties to be 
even greater than he had antieipated. The stone wall supporting 
the roof was found to be ten feet in thiekness, the roof itself beine 
strengthened by a bank of enormous stone beams stacked on edge. 
To get through such a mass was all but impossible, and to sink a 
shaft throngh a roof fifteen feet thiek was almost as bad. Yet this 
last was the only way, and, nothing daunted, Mr. Petrie resolved to 
attempt it. 
` The heat by this time had become tremendous. It was close upon 
the end of April, and in less than three weeks the great Moham- 
medan fast of Ramadan would be at hand, when no man works and 
all things are at a standstill. Yet, with skilled labor, if skilled labor 
eould be had, the thing might surely be done. So onr explorer 
started off to Medinet-el-Fayúm, and engaged the services of certain 
masons, who undertook to pierce the roof for him at the rate of five 
shillings per enbie metre. As they were aceustomed to making rock- 
ent wells and cisterns, and reported of themselves as doing on the 
average one metre a day, Mr. Petrie now constantly hoped to get 
into the chamber in less than a week. But alas for the vanity of 


human expectations, especially in Egypt! Two days went by and 
no masons came. At last, on the third day, a couple of workmen 
made their appearance, expecting to meet their master on the spot. 
The master mason, however, never came at all, aud, after hanging 
aimlessly about the place for some twenty-four hours, the workmen 
went their way. Meanwhile three or four of his own men and boys 
had beeu down with sunstroke, and Mr. Petrie, seeing the utter 
hopelessness of the position fouud himself reluetantly compelled to 
defer the boring of the roof till next season. The disappointment, 
of course, is great; but it is a mere disappointment of delay, and not 
of failure. Much is already achieved. ‘The tunnel is made; the 
sepulchral chamber is found; and within a fortnight after Mr. 
Petrie's return to llawara next season we may expect to receive full 
particulars of the opening of tlıe tomb of an Egyptian Pharaoh — 
an event unparalleled in the records of modern explorations. Nor 
is this all. The Pyramid of llawara, like the Pyramids of Ghizch 
and Sakkarab, bad a funerary chapel adjoining, and among the 
ruins of this chapel Mr. Petrie has found fragments of several hiero- 
elyphic inscriptions, containing the cartouches of Amenemhat lll. 
"here can therefore be no reasonable donbt that this pyramid is the 
tomb of that famous King, or that his mumnıy yet reposes in its in- 
violate sepulchre. 

While the pyramid tunnel was in progress Mr. Petrie was actively 
engaged in the exploration of a vast cemetery, hitherto unknown and 
untonched, which he diseovered in the immediate neighborhood. It 
proved to be entirely of the Greek and Greco-Roman period, and 
must have becn the neeropolis of the town bnilt over the site of the 
Labyrinth. The graves reach to no great depth below the surface 
— that is to say, it does not consist of successive strata of tombs like 
the great burial fields of Sakkarah, Abydos and Thebes — but it ex- 
tends over a surface of something like one hundred acres. The 
superfieial character of the intermines made it, however, very easy to 
work, and Mr. Petrie has consequently been able to exhaust the 
richest quarters in a single season. He has exhumed many hundreds 
of mummies, and found an extraordinary number of interesting 
objects buried with the dead, as funerary vases in alabaster, terra- 
cotta and glass; toilet ornaments, tools, toys, coins (chiefly Roman ;) 
amulets, mirrors, beads, monlds, a casket with panels of carved ivory, 
hundreds of fragmentary papyri, consisting mainly of lists and 
accounts; a great store Кү у wrappings of beantiful em- 
broidered and woven textiles, such as have lately been fonnd in the 
Roman and Coptic quarters of the great cemetery at Ekhmeem, and, 
most interesting of all, a splendid fragment of the Second Book of 
the Iliad, written on papyrus in the finest Greek hand, before the 
rounded uncial or eursive scripts came into use. This precious doen- 
ment was found rolled up under the head of a mummy which was 
buried simply in the sand, withont the protection of a tomb. Mr. 
Petrie has not yet ventured to unroll it, but it measures apparently 
from three-and-one-half feet to four feet in length. The depth of 
the papyrus sheet is eleven inches, with twenty-two lines of horizontal 
writing betwcen two wide margins at top and bottom. The date of 
the manuscript is about the second or third century. It will be 
edited by Professor Sayce. 

The mummies found in the cemetery are, as usual, of all classes, 
some parts being crowded with poor interments and others reserved 
for the tombs of the rich. These last are for the most part of a style 
elsewhere known, being inelosed in elaborately-gilded cartonnages, 
inlaid upon the stnecoed surface with imitation jewelry inerusted 
with cut-jaspers, cornelians, onyxes and other precious stones. But 
by far tlie most valuable possessions which these good Egyptians of 
Roman time carried with them to their graves were their portraits — 
portraits painted on panel, the pigments being laid on with a wax 
medium, and in many instances as fresh as the day when they left 
the easel of the artist. Of these Mr. Petrie has faund no less than 
sixty — men and women, youths and maidens, and children of both 
sexes; some admirably free and bold in treatment, some delicately 
and even minutely finished, others stiff and hard, thus showing the 
work of various hands, and testifying to the existence of a local 
school of art in tliis remote provincial town of Upper Egypt which 
can have been little, if at all, inferior to the contemporancous schools 
of Rome and Pompeii. Twelve of the finest of these portraits have 
been claimed by M. Grébant for the Boulak Museum; bnt among 
the forty-eight which Mr. Petrie brings to England are some very 
beautiful specimens. The best of these, together with a large 


number of the riehest gilded mnmmies and many hundreds of in- 

teresting antiquities from the Hawara Cemetery, will, it is under- 

Шері, һе exhibited in London during the present season. — London 
imes. 


(ШӘ English, architects, Messrs. Graham & Aslıbee, have made 

a pleasant book of travels,! composed in agreeable proportions of 
gencral description of country, people and manners, on the onc 
hand, and of architectural observations and research on the other. 
No specialty perhaps is so excellent a stimulant to the interest of 


14 Travels in Tunisia,” with a map, a glossary, a bibliography and fifty illus- 
trations. By Alexander Graham, F, R. I. В. A, d N. S. у 
Е. R.G. S. London, 1881, А a >. А 
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foreign travel as that of architecture; and where the man of general 
education and culture passing through a region but ill-provided with 
the conveniences and comforts whicl the modern tourist requires, 
finds the balance between pleasure and the price paid for it to in- 
eline slightly in the wrong direction, the architeet’s enjoyment is re- 
inforced by an artistic interest which rises easily superior to all the 
discomforts and privations of the way. 

From an immemorial antiquity, the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea have shared, not the darkness and barbarisın of the 
great Continent to which they belong geographically, but the most 
advanced civilization of the governing races of the earth. As the 
star of empire has taken its westward way, these shores have lain 
full in its track. Of the Phenician civilization we know but little, 
but that little is enough to show us the traces of a power which was 
able to defy for centuries the conquering pride of Rome. Из time 
eame at last, and Carthage disappeared from the face of the earth so 
completely that even the imagination and enthusiasm of the arclue- 
ologists have been unable to reconstruct its splendors. The Romans 
entered into possession, and over the whole of this vast region for 
eight hundred years the pulse of Roman life beat strong and full. 
Great eities arose with their solid and enduring monuments — 
temples, aqueducts, roads, — a teeming population covered the fertile 
plains with farms and villas, and cultivated the arts cf penee and 
war. Then came in their turn the Arabian herdes, sweeping west- 
ward with the banner of the Prophet, bringing, first desolation, and 
then, a new civilization on the ruins of the old —a civilization in 
which the most. delicate and fragile forms of art, and the habits of 
the most luxnrious, most enervating indolence were set alongside a 
fanaticism and warlike energy capable of going all lengths in the 
direction of ferocity and barbarism. The wave of Mahonımedanism 
passed on and reached on the hills of Granada and in the valley of 
the Guadalquivir its breaking point. For seven hundred years the 
Moorish power maintained itself in Spain, and reernited itself from 
the great storehouse of Northern Afriea. But the Moorish civiliza- 
tion was out of toneh with that of Europe, and when it was expelled 
from Spain, it lost its last hope of taking a place amoog the perma- 
nent and progressive civilizations of the modern world. The shores of 
Northern Africa received back the exiles of Cordova and Granada, 
but the tide was ebbing fast. The later history of the Moors has 
been the history of a relapse into barbarism and obscurity, and the 
regions which they conquered and colonized with unprecedented 
rapidity have lain broad open to the first comer who cared to make 
a serious effort to possess himself of them. 

The first comer turned out to be France, a nation never much 
given to colonial enterprise, but which has, during the last fifty ycars, 
set herself resolutely to the work of rehabilitating this much worn- 
ont eountry, building her fringes of Parisian streets and stately terraces 
along the sea-front of the old Moorish towns, driving her long lines of 
railway along the coast and far into the interior, and establishing 
her comprehensive system of provincial and mnnicipal administra- 
tion all over the country. England has been the great colonizer, but 
it would be difficult to find any English colony which has, in the first 
half century of its existence, taken on so much of the aspect and 
character of an English community as Algeria has acquired of the 
aspeet and charaeter of a French community. 

The Vrenehman has his fine estate well under his eye, and from 
the great port of Marseilles the cities of the African coast, Oran, 
Algiers, Bone, Tunis and the rest, are reached by daily steamers 
more easily and quiekly than many portions of France itself. 

That a region oceupying such a central position on tlie map of 
Enrope (for to all intents and purposes these countries are not 
African but European) with a history so well filled with romance 
and connected with the history of the foremost peoples of all 
the ages, should be so almost wholy an unknown land to the 
hordes of European and American travellers who every winter over- 
run the northern, eastern and western shores of the Mediterranean 
— who look westward from the cities of Sicily, or eastward from the 
cities of Spain, oblivious of the vast region almost within their vision, 
appears at first thought incomprehensible. Especially when one 
remembers that Algiers has beeome during these last years, by 
virtue of its climate, a winter resort scarcely less erowded and 
fashionable than the towns of the Riviera, does it seem singular 
that in Constantine and Tnnis an English or American face is as 
rare as in the Sandwich Tslands. 

Yet if one is asked what are the attractions which should induce 
the stream of pleasure travel to turn itself into the abandoned ways 
of the Barbary States, he will not improbably find himself somewhat 
at loss for a satisfactory reply. The general aspect of the country is, 
it must be eonfessed, not are Scorched by the southern sun 
and by the hot breath of the desert, shut off from the sea by the 
long chain of the Atlas Mountains, it stretches itself out in vast arid 
plains, treeless, houseless, vacant of every living thing. save where 
one comes upon an encampment of wandering Arabs witl their white 
tents, their grazing camels, their majestic white-robed figures, with 
swarthy faces and fieree eyes glowing under the shadow of the hood. 
The blessed steam-train takes you over these desolate wastes none 
too qniekly. There are, of course, exceptions. One may make most 
interesting excursions northward into the valleys of the Atlas, or to 
their seaward slopes where the Kabyles well, ог he may travel 
sonthward to the edge of the great desert, and luxuriate among the 
palms and the fountains of Biskra or of Gabes. But these are 


episodes which involve certain privations, not to say hardships, to 
which the modern tourist is littlo disposed to subject himself. 

he interest centres in the towns, of which Algiers, Constantine 

and ‘Tunis may be confidently said to surpass in pictorial effect any 
of the cities of Europe, an effect altogether apart from any archi- 
tectural pieturesqueness, but due to the fact that the traveller is 
here brought face to face with the people, the dress, the eustoms of 
the East, unchanged by time or by contact with the conquering 
Franks. In the narrow streets, in the bazaars, in the cafés, in the 
mosques (for in Algiers, though not, we believe, elsewhere, a Chris- 
tian even is suffered to enter the sacred gates), the pictures and the 
scenes one witnesses are the pictures and the scenes of Oriental life, 
and full of the color, the movement, the strange remoteness of the 
East. Not in Cairo or Damaseus does one see more characteristic 
types or feel himself more steeped in the utmosphere of the “ Arabian 
Nights” than in Tangier, Algiers or Tunis. But if the traveller looks 
beyond this pictorial aspect and seeks for any splendor of monu- 
mental art, any imposing remains of the old greatness, either of 
Moorish or of Roman dominion, he is doomed to disappointment. 
Wher one refleets how little is left, even in Spain, of the art of tho 
Moors, how little, even in Italy, of the art of the Romans, one will 
think it less surprising that in Africa, where the life of the people 
has, since the Arabian conquest, been for the most part nomadic, so 
nearly nothing remains of the fragile structures of the Moors or of 
the more enduring monuments of Rome. 
А Of the latter, however, there is left one striking example, which, 
in spite of negleet and abuse, remains to this day in a tolerable state 
of preservation. This is the great amphitheatre at El Djem, some 
hundred miles south of Tunis, near the sea. EI Djem is the ancient 
Thysdrus, a city of whieh little or nothing seems to be acenrately 
known. But the size and magnifieenee of this theatre is striking 
evidence of the impose re of the community for which such a 
structure was thought fitting. All other traces of the Roman city 
have disappeared — temples, basilicas, baths, aqueduets — nothing 
is left but this majestie amphitheatre, which, as at Rome, Arles, 
Verona, Nismes, has stood while all around it crumbled and sank 
beneath the soil In size this monument approaches more nearly 
the dimensions of its great prototype, the Colosseum of Rome, than 
any other of the provincial amphitheatres except Verona, which. it 
very nearly equalled, its major axis being 489 het, its minor axis 
403, while in design it followed the Colosseum more elosely than 
any other rival, having tlıree stories of open arcades, snrmounted by 
a solid attie broken by pilasters. The attic is gone, if, indeed, it 
was ever finished; a great breach equal to one-quarter the perimeter 
of the building was opened two hundred years ago by Tnrkish 
artillery. “The ranges of seats in the interior have long since dis- 
appeared and the arena is choked with earth and a confused mass 
of stone and rnbble.” 

lt is remarkable that the French oceupation of these regions has 
now lasted for upwards of fifty years, and that so little, so nearly noth- 
ing in fact, has yet been done in the way of intelligent and scientific 
exploration of the sites of Roman cities. Jt must not be supposed 
that the architeetnre of which such seanty remains now exist above 
ground, was, on account of its provincial situation, inferior in 
character to that of the eapital. The drawings and measurements 
of Bruce indieate that the details and proportions of the orders were 
practically the samé as at Rome and Messrs. Graham and Ashbee 
confirm his authority. In their account of the Temple of Dongga, 
they remark that “for elegance of design this portico will compare 
favorably with any of the better-known examples of Rome or else- 
where." Вие the interest of the French in the antiquities of their 
new province has not yet been awakened, and whatever may be said 
of the abuse of the ancient monuments by the Arabs, it mnst be 
acknowledged that the French have shown them quite as little rever- 
ence, while they have proved more aetive in destroying what 
remained of the ancient buildines whenever their materials eould 
profitably be made nse of in new structures. 

No really important work of Arabian architecture can be said to 
exist in Northern Africa. Messrs. Graham and Aslıbee have amply 
described the best that can be found in Tunis, in Kaironan, in Susa 
but beside the exquisite remains at Seville and Granada they are 
insignificant indeed. The most notable among them, as it is also the 
most ancient, is, doubtless, the mosqne of Sidi Okbar at Kaironan. 
It was huilt as we are told, about one hnndred and fifty years after 
the Hegira, or late in the eighth century. It is in plan and gene- 
ral design, mneh like the greater mosque at Cordova, which, how- 
ever, is much more recent. An open quadrangle is surrounded by 
an arcado on three sides, the fourth being oecupied by the prayer- 
ehamber or interior mosque, with seventeen aisles, separated. by 
marble shafts of various colors, to the number of five hundred or 
more, “ with capitals and bases mostly of white marble, the spoil of 
the chief buildings of Roman Carthage and other towns in North 
Africa. . . . Above the shafts rise horse-shoe arches, and these earry 
a flat trabeated ceiling enriched with gold and color.” 

The aecount of Keronan, the sacred city, until lately quite inae- 
cessible to all hut true Moslems, is very interesting. So is the 
aecount of the remains of the Roman city of Sufetula, consisting 
mainly of “a range of three temples, placed side by side and partly 
attached,” and surrounded by an enelosing wall. It is encouraging, 
in view of the French neglect of the antiquities under their eontrol, 
to be told that “the Société des Monumens Historiques is keeping a 
watchful eye over these remarkable ruins, and that several inscribed 
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stones throwing much light on the history of Sufetula have recently 
been unearthed.” GC A.C. 


BUILDINGS? 


OTTAWA, ILL., June 23, 1888, 
To tue EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs. — A few weeks since I was invited to compete (by 
special request) in a competition for a court-house in California, 
the amount set being $75,000. My design received the indorsement. 
of the commission, but the Board of Supervisors refused to appro- 
priate more than $50,000, and I have been again requested to present 
plans, but am informed in the notice, that the statutes of California 
require a bond of $5,000 that the building ean be construeted within 
the estimato presented. Now I have no objeetion to executing such 
a bond, but it oceurs to me, that if such is the statute, it is a very 
ridieulous one, for іп no case could an arehitect foresee the nature of 
the estimates of the ordinary builder of the country, as the follow- 
ing would show: I have just contraeted a building upon which the 
bids ran from $16,000 to $25,000 and in my opinion the former 
bid was exaetly what the structure was worth, and the contractor 
will make a far better job of it than the higher bidder, again, I have 
no record that in any competition that has taken place anywhere 
where a committec has acted on it, that the accepted plan was just 
right, or in other words, was not changed after acceptance on the 
order of the committee; in such a case the bond would be void. 
What is your ideas of such a requirement. 

қ Respeetfully, Wu. А. Youmans, Architect. 

[We agree with our correspondent that there is something absurd in com- 
pelling an architect to guaraotee that a bnildiog ean be erected for a given 
sum, a matter which often depends mainly upon local and transitory cir- 
eumstances, suchas labor agitations, corners in materials in that particular 
market, and last, but not least, the hopefulness, or inexperience, or state of 
exhilaration, of the contractors who make tenders. At the same time, as 
it is very common and proper to guard the expenditure of public money by 
requiring security from all those who may bein a position to waste it, we 
see no serious objection to the furnishing of such а bond by the architect, 
while the fact that he has furnished it gives him a contro] over the work 
which may be often of great use to him in checking the unauthorized in- 
terference of official persons with his duties. The most importaut point to 
be made is, we think, that the architect ought to be suitably paid for as- 
suming this additlonal burden. By giving а bond. he takes upon himself 
a risk of loss from strikes, labor trotıbles, bankruptcies. unexpected fluctu- 
ations in the price of materials, and so on, which ordinarily falls on the 
owner, while if fortune should bring lower instead of higher prices, the 
profit falls to the contractors, not to him. 1f he were allowed to recompense 
himself for his risk by keeping all that he could save out of the allotted sum, 
he would still be no better off than brokers or merchants who guarantee 
prices ; but this would be considered very objectionable in the case of an 
architect. and the proper alternative is, where bonds are required, to pay 
him far his guarantee by a suitable percentage on the intended cost of the 
building. What tisapereen tige should be, we should hardly wish to say 
definitely, but it could hardly be fairly lesa than ten per cent on the In- 
tended cost. — EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


PAYING PREMIUM FOR A PARTNERSHIP. 
< June 21, 1888. 
То тпк EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs. — I should be very much obliged if you will tell me 
what is the custom as regards payment of a premium, by an archi- 
tect about to join another in partnership. A case in point is as fol- 
lows: A wishes to join with D who appears to have established a 
fairly good business, B demands $2,000 premium and gives a guar- 
anty of $1,000 for three years, the $2,000 premium to be paid to B 
and A to have no share in it except in the event of dissolution of 
partnership bv B who then returns a portion of it. Partnership to 
run for three years. The business turns out to be worth next to 
nothing. For two years B makes up the guaranteed sum and in tlie 
following year gives the required six months’ notice and returns about 
four months’ proportion of the $2,000 for the six months. A has for 
two years really been drawing out his $2,000 again and all that he has 
made of the business is about eight months’ allowance of the last or 
third year of the partnership. Can this be considered fair and just ? 
A signed the agreement believing B to know more about the matter 
than he (A) did and supposed it was all right. Пе has his doubts 
now. Yours truly, EXPERIENCE. 

[Tuis is a matter about which it would be impossible to give an opinion 
without knowing all tlie cireumstances. We never knew a premium to be 
given for entering such a partnership before. In most cases two architects 
who join forces either bring about equal amonnts of business to the common 
fund, or one of them exchanges his salary as draughtsman for what is esti- 
mated to be nearly an equivalent income, to be derived from a share in the 
business. If B intentionally made false representations to A in regard to 
the value of the busine:s, in order to get his two thousand dollars, he might 
perhaps be made to pay damages, but nothing is more uncertain than nn 
architect's income, and a series of bad years may have come just after a 
long period of prosperity. — EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


Тик RATE or FILTRATION. — A limit to the rapidity of filtration has 
been generally adopted by the London water companies; it is repre- 
sented by the passage of about 540 gallons of water through each 
square yard of the upper surface area of the filter in twenty-four hours, 
or two and a half gallons through each square yard of surface per hour. 
Water passed through well-constructed filter-beds at a rate not exceed- 
ing tliis becomes under ordinary conditions bright and clear.— Exchange. 


Ancient Baru DiscovereD. — Prof. Lanciani reports a most inter- 
esting find at Os.ia, where the work has been resumed since his return 
from America. A bath has been opened which seems to have been 
struck by some disaster, apparently an cartlıquake, while in full use, 
and to have been 80 completely buried as never to have been visited 
again. Тіс statues found are broken as if by the fall on them of the 
masonry from above, being split vertically, and the fragments boing 
found at some distanees from the bases. Lanciani hopes for most ir 
teresting results from this excavation when complete. 


Tur Errkcr or MANGANESE ON STEEL. — Among the inventive pro- 
cesses shown in the Glasgow Exhibition is one by a Sheffield firm, which 
demonstrates that steel, when mixed with manganese to the extent of 
24 per eent, becames almost non-susceptible to the influence of a magnet. 
As the non-susceptibility goes an increasing praportionally to the per- 
centage of manganese, it is just possible that the proportion of 26 or 27 
per cent leaves the steel wholly non-magnetic in the sense that the poles 
af a magnet would fail to take up any fine particles. For wateh-mak- 
ing and nautical purposes this will be a very valuable contribution to 
the discoveries of the day. — Court Journal. 


BUILDERS, small manufacturers, and small business men throughout the 
interior of the country have been encouraged within the past few months 
to believe that theoperation of the Toter-State Commerce Law is having and 
will continue to havea favorable effect upon tbelr interests It is too soon to 
express an opinion on a matter concerning which there ls, as yet, so little 


statistical material from which to draw conclusions. 14 seems reasonable, 
however, to suppose that the Long and Short Haul Clause will do good to 
small places and small Industrles It was apparent for years prior to the 
enactment of that law that the railroads favored commercial and manufae- 
turing centres and competitlve points at the expense of non-competitive 
points. This evil grew to very large dimensions, but the general puhlic did 
not fully comprehend its extent at that time. Now that it has been 
removed, the beneficial effects of uniformity in rates is being felt. Thls 
has given rise to a decentralization of Industries, which will probably con- 
tinue. Taxes are lower іп small towns than iu citles; wages are lower, 
living is cheaper and more comfortable. and there are many other advan- 
tages, to enjoy which many manufacturers are belong attracted from tbe 
larger cities. Within the past twelve months, scores of large enterprises 
have been removed from larger cities to small towns and comparatively 
country places. The effect of thls will be felt for a long time to come; it 
has helped and will continue to help the bullding interests. Building opera- 
tlons are multiplied where none were before known. Houses are now pro- 
jected at obscure points iu numbers of from ten to two hundred in a lot, 
wbich, but for the advantages which uniform frelght rates secure, would 
not be thought of. Tt may be said tlıat the same amount of building would 
have been done in the larger citles, but this ls scarcely true, and even were 
as much business done, it la quite probable that the labor employed would 
have been compelled to put np with erowded and inconvenient quarters 
near at hand. Reference is made to thls point to show that what some 
builders and manufacturers have recently sajd concerning the expansion of 
building activity throughout the conntry is true and has a salid basis. The 
lunıber manufacturers of the Northwest have recently spoken of thia ten- 
dency, and credited it with a large sbare of the improved demand for lum- 
ber. А little reference to the lumber trade at this биле will be of special 
interest. It has been supposed by a great many that lumber is accumulat- 
ing in quantity and declining ln price. Statistics show thls to be an error. 
Taking the Chicago market as a sample, the stocks from January 1st to 
June 20th are given at 566,052,000 feet as against 545,635.000 feet for the 
same period in 1887, showing an increase of over 20,000,000 feet. Stocks 
of shingles show a decrease, while the supply of hard wood remains about 
the same. In other words, the extraordinary demand for lumber through- 
out the sparselv-settled sections of the country, for general building 
requirements, has kept stocks low, and, In fact, has absorbed an enarmous 
supply of lumber, which at the opening of the year seemed to threaten a 
gorge in the market. This is not a mere local coudition, but extends 
throughout the country. The enormous supply of yellow pine fiom the 
Gulf and South Atlantic States has been promptly marketed at good prices. 
All Northern markets, from Boston to the Lakes, and as far south as Balti- 
mare, are liberally supplied at this time, but there is no large accumulation, 
and the distribution of stocks from week to week throughant the interior 
ls very encouraging to wholesale as well as retail dealers. Extraordinary 
preparations are being made In the Interior for increased supplies of hard 
woods; archltects are liberal in their recommendations of these woods and 
builders are keeping almost a lock-step with them in this respect. The 
Southern hard-wood Interests are organizing. Within the past few months 
six or seven conventions have been held for the purpose of regulating pra- 
duction, inspection, prices and general trade interests. The effect of thls 
will be that the productlon of both Northern and Southern lumber will be 
kept within the market requirements, which, for the next few years will 
undoubtedly increase in a regular and steady way. The car-bullding 
demand has slightly fallen off; house-building demand Is steady; railroad 
consumption Is light; manufacturing requirements are not as urgent as a 
yearago. Still. taking it all in all, the lumber trade of the country is in à 
healthier condition than ever before Іш this respect. It is now so managed 
that its interests are under a sort of centralized control, not for the purpose 
of advancing prices, but of maintaining harmony. Other branches of 
industry are creeping along on their hands and knees, so to speak, feeling 
their way, and avoiding anything like over-production. The tendency of 
prices is still downward. It is impossible to select an indnstry wherein it 
can be said that there ls an upward lendency in prices, excepting it be in 
two or three branches of the texti.e trade. The demand for machinery of 
nearly all kinds is exceptlonally active. ‘The industrial condition, in a 
general way, is healthy. Im former periods, over-produetion would have 
resulted before this. The fact that the channels of trade are not over-sup- 
plied ix due to the organizations, which, in some cases, have taken the 
forms of trusts and in others of syndicates. These out-crappings of combina- 
tions are, on the whole, beneficial and could not, even were the mánagers 
во disposed, compass the injury of the general public. Legislation Is pok- 
ing its nose into many forms of combinations, with a view of pratecting the 
public interests; it is perhaps a litile too soon to assert it, but it is safe to 
make the assertion that the real interests of the general publie will not be 


damaged by trusts, syndicates or combinations of any kind. 
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HOUSE OF NATHANIEL THAYER, ESQ., FAIRFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


STURGIS & BRIGHAM, Architects 


Do. 655. 
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POTCH: ld TILDEN dmn d BOSTON: -- 


HE exterior of this house is stained with 
Cabot's Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic. effect. than 


paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. 
Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 


according to color. 
Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 
то Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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HE exterior of this house is stained with 

Cabot's Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic effect than 
paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. 

Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 


according to color. 


Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
70 Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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Minot's Ledge, Massachusetts Bay. 
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John of Unst’s House, near the Shatland Islands 
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НЕ exterior of this house is stained with 

Cabot’s Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic effect than 
paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. 

Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 
according to color. 


Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
70 Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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HE exterior of this house is stained with 


| Cabot's Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
1 Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
4 ble and give a much more artistic effect than 
| paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
| apply. 
| Prices аге 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 
t according to color. 
| Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 
| SAMUEL САВОТ, 
% : 
| 70 Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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HE exterior of this house is stained with 
Cabot’s Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 


Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic effect than 
paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. 

Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 


according to color. 


Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
70 Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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Statue of Lamartina, Macon, France. 
Falguiare, Sculptor. 


From L'Art. 
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HE exterior of this house is stained with 

Cabot’s Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic. effect. than 
paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. 

Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 
according to color. 


Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
70 Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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НЕ exterior of this house is stained with 

Cabots Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic effect than 
paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. 

Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 
according to color. 

Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 

SAMUEL CABOT, 


70 Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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HE exterior of this house is stained with 

Cabot’s Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic effect than 
paint, while they are cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. 

Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 


according to color. 


Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
то Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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HE exterior of this house is stained with 
Cabot's Creosote Stain, for Shingles, Fences. 
Clapboards, Etc. These Stains are very dura- 
ble and give a much more artistic effect than 
paint, while they аге cheaper, and very easy to 
apply. | 
Prices are 30, 50, and 75 cents per gallon, 
according to color. 
Send for Samples on Wood, and Circulars. 
SAMUEL САВОТ, 
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Client: Of course; but the question remains,— what are the beat? 


Architect: Water-closets are the most important item. Personally, I think I have the beat I have yet 
aeen here in my office. 


Client: Of course, cost is some object; I suppose a wash-out closet is good, and it is certainly cheap. 


Architect: Some eloseta which are very cheap as to first cost are the most expensive by the time they 
are set up „Especially is this true of the wash-outs. Very cheap as they appear in the lista, they 
are required by law to be baek-vented to prevent siphonage, and this inevitably brings their cost 
higher than that of the best siphon elosets. Then, too, their contained water is very sliallow, and 
the seal of the trap is seldom as much as two inchen. But see thin. [Showa closet.) 


Client: That worka well; there seems to be a powerful suction there, — and how clean it is! 


Architect: | Yes; think во. I like it because it is so simple. It requires 
nd no whieh ita depth of water in the ps 
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What are the Best Plumbing Appliances? 


fl DISCUSSION. (CONTINULED.) 


‘‘lient: Е see that the Dececo Company claims to have a device that obviates the atopping up of drains 
hut I don't understand just what itis. I had a regular monkey-and-parrot-time with ıny kitchen 
drain last winter. It proved to be plugged aa tight as a drum, 

Architect: Of course, the trouble is an almost universal one, It comes from the coagulation nf the 
grease which gets so largely Into sinks. The usual remedy has been to place in the course nf the 
drain a “ grense-trap," ї.е., a vessel with an outlet higher than the inlet, which allows the grease 
to settle to the bottom, while the liquid only over-flows. Of course, aa soon as the grease-trap 
gets full of the solid matter, it has to be emptied,—which is a more ar less expensive and always 
a nasty job. While this operation Is going on, it is inevitably a very active little nuisance. In 
fact, it is simply a small cesspool, and is open to all the objections that apply to auch. 

Clients Y know all. that; but how does the Dececo Company get around it? 


( Architect: They do it by a device whose principle, like that of mest first-rate inventions, ів absurdly 

simple. Iiis called a F'lushpot, It is simply a pear-shaped pat of Iron or brass, holding about 
seven gallons, which is placed immediately under the sink (which may be of iran or wood or soap- 
stone). Its ontlet is connected witli the drain and is closed by a plug of brass attached to the end 
of a spindle which reaches up-through tle-usual strainer and terminates in a knob. Jn use, the 
outlet of the flushpot is closed, and the sink is uséd in the ordinary manner until the pot has be- 
come filled with" water. Then the plug lis lifted by the spindle, and the whole volume of seven 
gallons гивһев out, acting аға powerful flush and sconr to tlie wastepipe and drain, carrying 
everything with it, and preventing any accumulation by its force. For pantry sinks, where not 
so much water is used, a smaller flushpot is made of brass, working in the same manner. 


Clients That's enough; put down both kinds of Dececo sink and flushpot. We'll decide Inter what 
sizes to have. 
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What are the Best Plumbing Appliances 2 


A DISCUSSION. (CONTINUEQ.) 


Architect: Before we forget it, let us return to water-closets a moment and decide how the Dececes 
shall be set, — that is, in wood or tile or slate or- marble. ; 

Client: I want either tile or marble, | I saw a closet set in New York in a sort of compartment, with 
floor, back and sides each of one piece of marble.. A trunnion was cut on the seat which fitted 
in a depression in the top of the marble sides. | It was very neat, but on the whole, I believe I 
like the sides, whether of wood or marble, a little higher, and in that case I don’t see how I can 
have the swinging seat because — 

Architect: Yes you can, The Dececo people made what they call a “seat BEIN of albis plated 
brass; also a seat of different kinds of wood handsomely made and arranged to work with the 
supports just as you have described. These supports (See ad. in American Architect of June 2) 
are made with bolt fastenings for marble sides and with screws for wooden sides. 

Client: But I don't know just how much room I shall have. 

Archtect : That makes no difference. They make the seats to order of any required length. 

Client: All right. I want to have the seats turn back because I am going to use my closets for slop- 
hoppers. Іп his“ How to Drain a House” Col, Waring says one does not need a slop-hopper with 
 & modern water-closet, that they entail a useless expense and a complication of the plumbing 
work. 

Architect: I am glad you have read the book. If our clients would even in a general way try to make 
themselves acquainted with the principles of house-making, we architects would have a much 
(Smoother road to travel. It isa duty which each man owes to himself. Otherwise he is liable to 
be hurt, not “in the house of a friend,” but in his own, perhaps even without knowing it. 
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What are the Best Sanitary Appliances ? 


A DISCUSSION. (CONTINUED.) 


Client: I was reading in an old Century the other day an article by Col. Waring in which he gives 
the ordinary set wash bowl a very bad character. Has the Dececo Company anything better to 
offer, or have we got to go back to tlie hand bow! and pitcher ? 

Architect: I think it has answered the just objections to the ordinary bowl, with its plug and chain, 
its tiny half-clogged outlet and dirty hidden overflow, very completely. 

Client: How so? 

Architect: With a recessed bowl, made in different tints, either round or oval, with a plated standing 
pipe that stands in the recess out of the way. This pipe is raised from its seat, by turning a 
spindle-that seta into its open top and projects up through the marble slab. One third of a turn 
raises the pipe and holds it there until the bowl empties; reversing the motion returns it to Ив 
seat. The outlet is large giving a good scour to the waste pipe. 

Client: Isn't it difficult to get this to work up down smoothly ? 

Architect: No. The pipe is not. ( e, whic | i tto allow it to hang out 
of plumb and bind, but slides u inclines ув remains plumb, even 
though careless setting he : НЫ 
for there is nothing to regulate; and for cleaning, can be instantly taken out by siniply raising 
the spindle. 

Client: Have you a cut showing thia ? 

Architect: Yes. Here is a very good cut of tue OVAL PURO. 
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